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STATE OF NEW YORK. 



No. 10. 



IN SENATE, 



January 13, 1869. 



TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE EXECUTIYE COMMITTEE OF THE PRISON 

ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 
To the Hon, Allen C. Beach, 

Lieutenant-Governor and President of the Senate : 
Sir — I have the honor to hand you herewith, as by law required, 
tlie T"wenty-fourth Annual Report of the Prison Association of New 
York, and ask that you will lay the same before the Legislature. » 

Very respectfully, 

Your ob't serv't, 

E. C. WINES, 

Corresponding Sec*tf» 

ItoOACS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

38 HiBLE House, New Yoek, 

Jam,ua/ty 13, 1869. 




ANNUAL EEPOKT OF TUB 



LOCAL OOMMTTTEES OF OORR£BPONI}£KOS. 



AlbABf: residence, Albany— Ilev. DAVID DYER, 

ChcmoDg: residence, Elmlrn— E. ft. TALMER, TIIUMAN FASSETT, Bev. ISAAO 
CLARK. 

CUntoo: residence, Plaltoburgli— M. K. PLAIT, L. 8TEl«ON, P. S. PALMER. 

Erte: re«ldence, BnfllUo— SETH CLARK, F. P. "WOOD, S. B. GUTHRIE. L. DAN- 
FOBTH, N. HALBEKT, Rev. JOHN E. ROBIE, JOHN B. FOSDICK, IIIJOU WEBSTER, 
EDMC>1) BR18T0U 

Ueoesee: residence. BaUvlii— Rer. O. E, MALI^RY. 

UringRton: residence, Geneseo— Rev. F. D. W. WARD, D.D., Rot. GEO. P. FOLBOM, 
B<Y. K- P. JERVIS. 

VOBlgomery: resWence, Fonda^Rev. Mr. FROTHiNOMAM. 

Xlagara: realdence, Lock port-Rev. J. E. MAXWELL nnd Mm. D. C, MAXWELL. 

Onuige: rtsidencp. New burgh— Rev. Dr. FORSYTH, Rev. Dr. MANDEVILLE, HUGH 
a BANKS, O. B. WELLING. 

Oneida: residence, Rome— Rev. SIMOK VI8SCHER. 

0*we«D: residence, Oswego-Q. C. McWHORTEJl. A. P. GRANT, G. MOLLISON. 

BeDMelacr: residence. Troy— Rev. J. D. TUCKER, AMASA R. MOORE, WM. SHAW. 

Baimlogn: residence, BAllslon— T. M, MITCHELL. J. W. HORTON. Rev. D. L. TDLLY, 

Tioga: residence, Owego--A. C. WINTHROP. E. W. WAUNEE^ J. W. LAMOREUX, 
JOHN HOOKER, T. F. MOORE, Q. B. GOODRICH. 

Wayne: residence, Lyons— Rev. L. HINSDALE SHERWOOD, Rov. RENSSELAER 
HERRI NGTON. 

WostchPster: resMpnce. UTilte Plalns-Rev. THEO, 8. RUMNEY, Dr. H. E. SCHMID, 
Eev. GIDEON DRAPER. JOS. BEGGS. 

Wyoming: residence. Wansaw-ReY, K C. WILUAMS, Rev. J. V. STRYKER, 
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LIFE PATRONS, CORRESPOND IN O, HONORARY AND LIFE 

MEMBERS. 



I. Lira PATBOJf. 
£y the coritribiiiUm. qf ffiOO at one Unu, 
John David Wolfe. 

II. CoBRESi'oriSiyo Mrmbbrs. 
M. C. H. Lncfut, member of the Inalliute of 

Kruncc. 
M. Lt<'ini"iK. Mnttmv, France. 
Hon. Jtfbn Ntuarl Mill. M. P., BlackbeatU 

Piirk. Kent, Kng. 
M. A. i.'orne, Dounl, Fmnoe. 
Sir John llowrlnii, n»rnu)n!, Exeter, Enj?. 
Count \V. fSiillohuli, l)ir«!lor-ln-Cblef uf Ibc 

IfdUM? nf Otirrectlou oud Xuduslry, Mos- 
cow, UuHsIa. 
Jobn G. P*;rry, lufipectorof PriiWDBofGrcAl 

Bniiiln. 
Hon. MftlUiRW r>avenport Hill, BHatcl, Eog. 
Frederick UllI, London, Knuland. 
Sir Wftltor rn:.flon, "The Cloao," Wlncbe«- 

Icr. lOnglnnd. 
Jnmer* I'. *>r|fnn, Inspector of Released Pris- 

nuern, Iliiblln, Ireland. 
W. L. HnrKonl, Birmtnghiitn, F.ngtAnd. 
Francis Mcher. LU P.. l>rof. rolUleal Rcl- 

encr-, Columbia L'olloji^*, New York, and 

Corn'spondlng Member of the Inntitute 

of France. 
Ain-wl Aspland. F. R. C. S., Pukenfleld. 

AHhton-nnder-Lx^ne, England. 
J. P. Mtf hfleld. M. D., Me<l. Supt. Uoctcwood 

Lunntle Asylum, KlntjMton, C W. 
Banuu-I (;. Howe. M. D.. Principal of the 

liisillullon nf th<^ Rllnd, Iloftlon, Mhjih. 
Dr. Vnrrnnlhrap, Frankfnrt-on-tUe-Maine. 
.1. M. Ward. M. Ti.. Newark. N. J. 
Mt.Hji Mary Carpt-ntcr. Ilrlstol. Entrland. 
MIfU) rMinitliea [-.. I>ix. Ikuiton. Miitu. 
Hon. I'hnrles Sumner, UoHtun. Mas^ 
Prof I, I>. Telkampf. iVrlln. PnisalA. 
F. n. Sanborn. ><iiringfleld. Mass. 
Z. H. nrmrkwav, LHitrolt. Mich. 
Kev. Frwl. H. \vin.-i». SprlnKn^Id III. 
Hon. Andrew Shuiaun, Chleauu. III. 
Jntni r*. Lytle. Phlln<jeirhhi. Pa. 
Clc<>, W. Searle, Emi.. Iloston, Mom. 
Grldley J. F. Bryant, Architect, Boston, 

Ma8K. 
nnron Franx Von Ilolzendorf, Prof. Law . 

llir lloyiil ITniversIty, llerlin, Prussia. 
HonK. lionnevlllp de MnrflnnRy. CounBoIlor 

or till' Iia(»erlftironrl of I'arla, No. 7 Kue 

Pcnthlevrc, Paris. France. 
Blgnor Marllnu Heltranl HeaJle, Inspector- 

General of PriKonK In the Kingdom of 

lUilv, Florence, It4»ly. 
E. A. Meredith, Eur]., Ottawa, Dominion of 

Canada. 
Hermann Adaml. LL. D., Bremen. 
AlfriHl Field, Pren. <*haiiiherof Commeree, 

Plrmlngham. Kneland. 
Sidney Turner, InHpt-ctiirsuf lleformatorlcs, 

I/ondon. Eni^hind. 
MuuM. Ciirtlna, Miulrld, Spain. 
Mnns. Jontnn. Lisbon, PortUKnl. 
Ml«s Florence IllII, Hrlstol. Kneland. 
Mbn Joanna Margaret If 111. HrUt4il. Em 
Momt. J. KapnlHt, St. IVtemburgh, Ra. 

H02CORABY JdKMBEBS. 

1. £s/ etetHon, 
Hod. John W. Edmoudn. New York. 



Rensiiclner N. Havens «.«. New York, 

Peter Cooper , ,„„., do. 

2. /Vjt fi/e bjf coniriOution qf flOO o^ onf «m*. 

George B. Archer „ New York 

Win. H. Asniuwall do. 

J. J. Astor, Jr .,., do. 

Win. T. IJoi>lb ^,^ do. 

James Brown_...„ ....««^„. <Ut. 

H. K. Bull- «..„ « do. 

John Caswell ,«„.... do. 

Kamuet IJ. Caldwell. « do, 

Kilwnrd Coop*;r_...„ ».,.....»,.. do. 

A. B. Conger. „,. do, 

Wm. B. Crosby do. 

H. K. Corning „, do. 

Wm. ?:. nodK»-_ « do, 

Wm. Butler Duncan „„ do. 

Winthron S. Oilman ...,«. do. 

Wni. C. villmnu- , do. 

Horace Oniy„ do. 

Meredith Howland do. 

Mark Hityt do. 

John Taylor JobnsioD.. do, 

Jamet Lenox do. 

Mlft-s Lenox «.. do. 

MlBs Ijcnox .„ do. 

8nmael F. B. Morse. ..„„■., do. 

Ow>rge P. Morgan ».. do. 

Adam Norrle do. 

K. M. OtyphanU. ».. do. 

Daniel Parlnh- „ «.. do. 

(Je<»rj|[e D. Phelpa.„ do. 

John A. Pullcn .„„ „„ Uo, 

C. H. H.^bert «. « do. 

C, V. 8. Roosevelt. „ do. 

Theo. Boojiovcltw „„. do, 

Adam T. Baoketl -....„.,.. do. 

Joseph Hampeon « do, 

J. F. Shrafc «., do, 

Mrs. Mary Bheafe. „ do, 

C. H. Sblpnian «..„«.. do. 

Henry M. Sehleffelln^ do. 

R. L. smart .,„.™.. do. 

Alexander 8tuurt.. do. 

Jame-s Stokes _, do, 

Jouuthan St urges „ do. 

Mm. Catharine L. Spencer. do. 

H. 8. Terl>elL „.... do, 

Alex. Van R(>nK«elaer do, 

Oeorge C. Ward do, 

Kalem H. W*ntej|„ do. 

R. W'. Wesinn „ do. 

Samuel W'lllcis dOw 

Rev. E. C. W'lnes „ do. 

John Davlil Wolfe do. 

J. Walter Wood do. 

William WoiM do. 

Joseph Howland Matle&wan, N. Y, 

Mrs. Joseph Ho>vlnnd do. do. 

Rev. N. S. S. Beraan, D. D Troy. K. Y 

Rev. Dr. Dorling Albanv. N. Y. 

Thomas W. Oloott .Albany. N. Y. 

EltHStus Corning do, 

IV. LiFK MncnERS. 

Bif contribution ^/ tOO at one time, {/ormrrlj/ 
|35), 

John H. Abeel « New York. 

J, W. Alsop „ « <io. 

John H. AntbOD - do. 

Mm. John J. Astor_ »»..»... do, 

Wm. B. Astor. „....»......„..„,«. do. 
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A. Herkaetker 
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SIImC Hcrrlns 

0. Uawl»«r 

iamw Horn.. 

B. W. Hoir^ 

Bd^r ^f lAod^ , 

J«m<^ .1-* «...«.«, 

Tbocn t .„„..... 

GcofTtt* K Uiivicy_«„«„ 

Rlcb*T\l Ir*ia „« ««. 

Jobo Jfty 

U. U Jan«>w&)r .....„, 

E. &. J«m^ny „ 

^loroon Jrnncr. 
Edward Joucs... ....«..,......, 

jAtnes J. J«>nt<«.... ..„.,...., 
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-V ■ : H. Johnvon.. 
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Mra. lADBlon.. ^.. ,,, I JfaiwTo^ 

a»roael |>rdi.,. .^.r- oa^ 

Jacob IjBltor ,^ » do. 

Jacob R La llor . — .«..._ do. 

Rafiiii l- Lord„.^.^.>«.« ■.■i., ■ do. 

N. LuUIutxi. .»« — »...«..»»».*.«■ do. 

A. A. Low — ._. da 

AblJ&h M&on . do. 

Edward H. MUter. m»_ do. 

J. Makthews , ,,..««— d*x 

Allim Mi't^ne. ...„.,. ^ do. 

William T. MeCoan . da 

C. A. MelKs . «-^ da 

ThoniMi V. Mlddleloa„..-...«.M.^ da 

W. H. H. Moor« „..«.*-«<- do. 

E. D. Monpin „ -— doc 

H. D. Monean „„ dot 

William r Molt. da. 

Wnilam NVwoU ..«-«-, da. 

William Niblo «....«« da 

Charlen OTonor ™.„.«,^ da 

Da%-tflOlvphanl „— . da 

William OothoaU -^..^ da 

Thomas Owen ,..■.■.,■„, da 

E. Parmljr „ — .-— «- d*. 

F. Pea „ ^ 

J. Phalon te 

H. K. Phlaney.««.™.».««„«.««. do. 

Howard Poller ..««.«. da 

Tboroas Proater ....<.«..m da 

P. R. Pync- « do. 

Robert Rav «-, do, 

Freenoan Uawdon — ^ « ^ do. 

WlUlam C. Khlnelander. — ««« do. 

0«nrc«> 8, KQbblna.....»~..»-...M. do. 

Samuel B. Riiggli«...« do. 

Jarnrs r.. srhieTOUn — „......*» do. 

Ai:-^ "ion „«— 

Or iiiixl -I 

A. T, Si.'\nirt — 

T. B. wniman 

Mr», Helen Siuy vesanU-, ^ 

L- I. Suare* — — .»« do. 

OUa P. 8wau, — do. 

Charlea N. Talbol do. 

Moa«a Taylor. „.»...« 

J. T. Trrry-- - 

Jamm U. Tliua.. — 

8. P. Townaond -. 

Sinclair Touaey , 

Oeonrv T. Trimble.. 
Arohlbatd 8. Van Duacr... 

Abraham Van N«at.„ 

Jamea Van Noalrand.„.«. 

P. 8. Van Renaselaer 

John O. Voa« _ »...».. 

R. H. Vo«» - - ^^„ 

A. Waid «-«.— — ddC" 

W. Walker do. 

Proaper M. Wotmore...«..™..— — do. 

8«mtie.l Wolmor* - do. 

Ell Wbllo — .. do- 

JamiHi K. WhUlng...««, do- 

Wail»in K WUmenUnt do. 

Henry Ynnug .« "« ir?** ^''v 

H. Iii»rri»n JBoJlsbury. >- Y. 

iUr. J. M. rliifk Walerburj-. Cl. 

ilev. Mr KUlot — ^. da 

»»v Mr, »««rU....— MeriUen, v 

a. D. Ur»»gory -. Jeraer City. N. 
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CHARTER AND CONSTITUTION 

OP THE 

PEISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 



AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE PRISON ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK, PASSED MAY 9, 1846, BY A TWO- 
THIRDS VOTE. 

I7i^ People of the State of New York^ represented in Senate and 
Aesemhly^ do enact as foUowe : 

§ 1. All such persons as now are or hereafter shall become mem- 
bers to the said association pnrsnant to the constitution thereof, shall 
and are hereby constituted a body corporate by the name of The 
Prison Association of New York, and by that name have the powers 
that, by the third title of the eigliteenth chapter of the first part of 
the Revised Statutes, are declared to belong to every corporation ; 
and shall be capable of purchasing, holding and conveying any estate, 
real or personal, for the use of said corporation : Provided, that such 
real estate shall never exceed the yearly value of ten thousand dollars, 
nor be applied to any other purpose than those for which this corpo- 
ration is formed, 

§ 2. The estate and concerns of said corporation shall be managed 
and conducted by its executive committee, in conformity to the con- 
stitution of the said corporation ; and the following articles that now 
form the constitution of the association shall continue to be the fun- 
damental laws and constitution thereof, subject to alteration in the 
mode therein prescribed. 

AfincLB I. 
The objects of the association shall be — 

1. The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether detained 
for trial, or finally convicted, or as witnesses. 

2. The improvement of prison discipline, and the government of 
prisons, whether for cfties, counties or States. 

3. The support and encouragement of reformed convicts after their 
discharge, by affording them the means of obtaining an honest liveli- 
hood, and sustaining them in their efforts at reform. 

[Senate No. 10.] B 
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X AXXUAL BErOKT OF THE 

ARTICIiE II. 

The officers of the societj ehall be a president, vice-prcsidenU, a 
recording secretary, a corresjwnding seoretarv and a trcafturer, and 
there frhull l»e the fulloAving standing <x»ni£nittee8, viz. : a finance 
eonanittec, a committee on detention, a coinniitte on prison discipline, 
a committee on discharged convicts and an executive committee. 
The number of tlie executive committee shall consist of not more 
tlian llurtj-five, of whom not more tlmu ten shall be officers of the 
Bociety, and not more than twenty-five shall be persons other tlian 
otiicert. 

Article III. 

The officers named in the preceding article shall be eso^Jicio mem- 
bers of the executive comniittee, who shall choose one of their number 
to be chairman tliereof. 

Article IV, 
The executive committee shall meet once in each month, and keep 
regtilur minutes of their proceedings. They shall have a general 
ftuporintcndcncG and direction of tlic affairs of the society, and shall 
nnninilly reixirt to the society all their proceedings, and such other 
mattera aa shall bo likely to advance the ends of tlie association. 

Abticlk V. 
Tlio society shall moot annually in the city of New York, at such 
time and place f\» the executive committee shall appoint, and at snch 
other timcR ns the president, or in his absence, one of the vice-presi- 
dents hIiuH designate. 

ArmcLE VI, 
Any person contributing annually to the funds of the aaeociation 
not lew than five dolhirs shall, owing to such contribution, Ik* a 
member thereof. A contribution of five liundred dollars &hall con- 
Mitutc a life patron; a contribution of one hundretl dollars shall con- 
itltutr iin hoiiorury nioni!»er of tlie association for life; and a ojntribu- 
tion of fifty d(*]lor»* shall <.'orii*titute a nicmlter of the association for 
life. Honorary imd corrcspondirig menibers may from time to time 
bo appointed by the executive committee. 

Articlk VII. 
A female department shall be formed, consisting of such females 
aa shall bo t*olectcd by the executive committee, who shall have 
charge of the interest and welfare of prisonei*s of tlieir sex, under 
such regulations as the executive committee shall adopt. 
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PfilSOK ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORB:. Xl 

Article VIII, 
The officers of the association shall be chosen annnally at the 
annual meeting, at which time such persona may be elected honorary 
members as shall have rendered essential service to the cause of pri- 
son discipline. 

AancLE IX. 
Any society having the same objects in view may become auxili- 
ary to tliia association by contributing to its funds and cooperating 

with it. 

Article X. 

The exesutive committee shall have power to add to any of tlie 
standing committees such persons as, in tlieir opinion, may be likely 
to promote the objects of the society ; and shall have power to fill 
any vacancy which may occur in any of the offices of the association, 
intermediate the annual meetings. 

Auticle XL 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of the majonty of the 
society, at any meeting thereof, provided notice of the amendment 
has been given at the next preceding meeting. 

The officers elected for the current year under the constitution 
shall continue to be the officers thereof until others shall be duly 
chosen in their places. 

And it is hereby further enacted, that no manager of said society 
shall receive any compensation for his services. 

§ 3. The said executive committee shall have power to es^tablish a 
workhouse in the county of New York, and in their discretion to 
receive and take into the said workhouse all such persons as shall be 
taken up and committed as vagrants or disorderly pei'sons, in said 
city, as the court of general sessions of the peace, or the court of" 
special sessions, or the court of oyer and terminer, in said county, 
or any police magistrate, or the commissioner of the alm6l»ouse, may 
deem proper objects ; and the said executive committee shall have 
the same 2X)wer9 to keep, detain, employ and govern tlie said persons 
as are now by law conferred on the keepers of the bridewell orpeni- 
tentiarv in said citv. 

§ 4. Tlie said executive committee may from time to time make 
by-laws, ordinances and regulations relative to the management and 
disposition of the estate and concerns of said association, and the man- 
agement, government, instruction, discipline and employment of the 
persons so as aforesaid committed to the said workhouse, not contrary 
to law, as they may deem proper; and may nppoint such officei*s, 
agents and servants as they may deem necessary to transact the busi- 
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BY-LAWS OF THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW 

YORK. 

I. There fehall be a stated meeting of the cxecntive committee on 
the foarth Wednesday of each month, and special meetings shall be 
held on the requisiton of the chaLrman or any three members of the 
cxecntive committee. The call for a special meeting shall, in all 
CMCS, state the bnf iness to be transacted at said meeting. 

n. At every meetiijg of tlie executive committee, five members 
shall be neeessary to constitute a quorum. 

III. The order of business at every stated meeting shall be as 
follows : 

1. The reading and approval of the minutes of the last preceding 
ipeeting. 

2. Report of the treasurer. 

3. Reports from standing committees. 

4. Report from the corresponding secretary. 

5. Reports from special committees. 

6. Report from the general agent. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

At a special meeting, no other business shall be transacted than 
that for which the said meeting was called. 

IV. The chairman shall ajipoint all special committees ; and no 
person nominated by him shall be excused, unless upon reasons satis- 
factory to the meeting, 

y. The chairman shall decide all questions of order, subject to an 
appeal; and the rules of order shall be those embodied in Cushing's 
Manual, so far as they are applicable. 

VI. There shuU be four standing committees, namely ; a commit- 
tee on finance, a committee ou detentions, a committe on discharged 
convicts, and a committee on prison discipline. 

VII. It shall be the duty of the finance committee; 

1. To devise wa}*s and means for obtaining the funds necessary to 
carry on the work of the association ; and they may at their discre- 
tion, employ an agent to ct>llect tlie requisite funde. 

2. To audit nil bills against the association; and no bill shall bo 
paid by the treasurer unless approved by the committee and counter- 
signed by the chairman. 

3. To audit and report ui>on tlic treasurer's accounts annually. 

4. To invest and control the surplus moneys of the association, 
under the authority of the executive committee. 
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VIII. It shall be the duty of the committee on detentions : 

1. To inquire, as far as may be practicable or necessary, into the 
causes of commitment of persons in the prisons or houses of deten-. 
tion in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and to adopt proper 
measures for procuring the discharge, or providing for the defence, 
of such as shall appear to be entitled thereto. 

2. To visit frequently the prisons under their charge, and to 
endeavor to improve both the physical and moral condition of the 
prisoners in all suitable and practicable ways. 

IX. It shall be the duty of the committee on discharged convicts : 

1. To correspond with prison agents or superintendents relative to 
the character and trades of prisoners, and to ascertain, previous to 
the discharge of each prisoner, his feelings, views and capabilities, 
•with a view to making the best arrangements for his future employ- 
ment. 

2. To keep a record of all persons who will employ discharged 
prisoners, and of their several occupations ; to procure such employ- 
ment for prisoners applying therefor as seems best adapted to the 
capacity of each ; to hold correspondence with employers ; to keep a 
record of the conduct and prospects of those for whom places have 
been obtained, that they may be sustained and encouraged with the 
idea that a continued friendly interest is felt for them. 

3. To procure suitable boarding places for discharged prisoners, 
where they will not be exposed to corrupting influences — taking 
care not to have more than one in a place, where it can be avoided. 

4. To see that the prisoners are provided with suitable clothing, 
of a kind that will not attract particular attention. 

X. It shall be the duty of the committee on prison discipline: 

To give attention to the internal organization and management of 
prisons, embracing the physical and moral influences to be exerted 
on the prisoners during their confinement. This duty shall be com- 
prised under the following heads: health, reformation, convict labor, 
administration and internal police, comparison of difierent prison 
systems, visitation of prisons and houses of reformation, and the 
whole subject of criminal law and penal justice. 

XI. One or more agents may be appointed by the executive com- 
mittee to assist the standing committees in the performance of their 
duties. 

XII. The recording secretary of the association shall be the secre- 
tary of the executive committee; and it shall be his duty to keep the 
minutes of the proceedings of said committee, to record them in a 
book provided for that purpose, and to give due notice of all meet- 
ings of the committee. 
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XIII. The corresponding eecretarj shall conduct the correspon- 
dence of the exccntive committee and of each of the etandlng com- 
initteca wlien required ; shall act as the general financial agent of the 
association ; and shall report at each stated meeting of the committee. 

XIV. The treasurer shall receive and safelj keep all monevs 
belonging to the association ; shall pay over the sanio as directed by 
tjie finance committee ; shall report at each stated meeting of the 
executive committee, and shall give such security for the faithful 
discharge of his duty as that committee shall require. 

XV. The president, chairman of the executive committee, and 
corresponding secretary shall be members, ex-officioy of all the stand- 
ing committees. 

XVL No alteration shall be made in these by-laws except upon 
notice of the proposed amendment given at a previous meeting of 
the executive committee. 
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the sam uf human hni>nincs8 greatly augmented. Tlies**, and such 
.'IS these, are every day rcHuIts of tlie agent's frierullv and jndicioiis 
interposition ; results moat imi»ortant in theniBclvee, as well w^ 
cliecring to every humane and philanthropic heart. 

Secpbd^o to the AcxrusED a Faik Trial. 
Judicious aid to this end is often an act of benevolence, and even 
of juBtice, shielding the innocent, and preventing the infliction of 
undue punishment on those who have violated the law under extenu- 
ating circumstauc:es. Crimes may be arranged in different clafi6D«, 
aa regards their i-eal character. Some are delil>erate, llie effoet of 
innate and confirmed atrocity; others arc committed under infirmity, 
and arc the result of a feeble and irresolute will. Some crimeii are 
malicious; others spring from impulse, provocation, teui]»tatioTt, 
poverty, ignorance, nr in<^xperience. Old and hiirdcned offi^ndcrs — 
professional thieves, burglui's and pick-pockets — form a class witielj' 
different from the poor, the tempted, the impnl&ivc, the young, the 
ignorant transgressor. It \a within the not infrequent experience of 
the Asflociation that either from lack of due knowledge on the part 
of the court of the antecedents of prisoners, or for vant of disinte- 
rested and judicious aid at the time of trial, injustice is done, som^^ 
times to tlie accused, sometimes to the State; but, iii either case, the 
consequences resulting are injurious to the beat interests of society. 
No better illustration of tlie trtith of tliis t^tatoment can be had than 
in the daily proceedings of our criminal courts. Numerous cases of 
minor offences are often presented at tlie same sitting for summary 
trial, mostly of persons in humble life, whoso character is their only 
capital; and, too often, among these are found those who are diiven 
to crimes by destitution, nnsfortune, or ij»justicc. It will bo readily 
seen that, to adjudicate fitly these many and vai'ious cases, the exer- 
cise of discrcti<ni and mercy, as well as justice, in the presiding 
officers of thcrto courtt*, is indis])ensable. It is by searching out and 
communicating to the judge a knowledge of the facta in each case, 
that jufiticc is B<>ught to be secured by the Association — justice 
tempered, when there is a needs-be, with that clemency and mercy 
which are evermoro attributes of the upright and conscientious 

magistrate. 

Dbtainkd Prisoners. 

The visitation of persons arrested and held for examination or 
trial, in the various detention prisons of New York and ]3rook]yn, 
is one of the most important duties of the general agent of the As- 
sociation. It will bo readily conceded, that among the vast number 
of arrested persons, some are inuoccnt, and yet in danger of being 
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convicted and imprisoned tlirough the testimony of liired and per- 
jured Witnesses. Otliore ant condemned for tlie want of Iiouest und 
capable couiisel to iloft^nd them on their trial. Others, Ptill, are 
stripped of nil they poflsess by a claea f»f hiwyers, knowTi aa '* shysters," 
without reeeivinj^ any boneiicial BervicCi?. A fourth <'hiss, by rea 
son of nnexpluint^d circumstances, are coiideinne<l to punishments 
unduly sevei*e, which might l>e ))roi>erly mitigated if the matters in 
extenuation were reliably brotight to the notice of the conrt, but 
which, owing to the fours, confusion, ignorance or friendless situation 
of tlic accused, cannot be fumishod without timely aid volunteered 
upon the spot. To all such the Society extends sympathy and aid, 
counsel and protection, according to the exigencies of their several 
cases. 

DiscnAROEi) Prisonkrs. 
The object primarily contemplated by the founders of the Prison 
Association, was encouragement anrl assistance to the liberated pris* 
oner on his return to the ordinary associations of life. They wisely 
thought, difturino; hi this from the orude and cruel sentiment that too 
generally prevailed in the community, that the convict wa^ a man 
still, and, like other men, open to the influence of rational motivea, 
and therefiU'e rcfrhn'mnblo to virtue by appeals to his inteivst, his 
self-respect, liis manhood and his moral sense, and by the manifesta- 
tion of genuine sympathy, kindness and interest in his peiv;onal wel- 
fare. The truth of this opinion lias been abnndaTitly attested by the 
experience of twcuty-four years. Yet there are still numbers who 
have little faith (we are sorry that some of them ai-e found among 
prison officers) in efforts which look to the reformation of convicts, 
and who consider such efforts well nigh ntieless. But our theory is, 
that there is no human beit»g so debased and wicked that he cannot 
be reclaimed — sometimes through the influence and sympiitby of his 
fellow creatures, but oftener by the gn\ce of God and the power of 
the gospel. The opinion is too prevalent that they who commit 
crimes, and thereby subject themselves to punishment in a prison, 
are beyond the reach of iniprovcnicnt, if not beyond all claim upon 
the sympathies of a moral and Christiim community. Thiti is a sad 
error, an uncliarltable if not wicked conclusion ; for it is a well ascer- 
tulued fact that many of the convicts discharged from our ])riBon8 
repent of the crimes they have done, return to a course of virtuous 
industry, and, despite all obstacles, persevere in an honest way of 
livinn:. The ti'Uth is, that the discharged convict is an unfortunate 
fellow-trreuture, needing our jiity and friendly commiseration. 
Tliough guilty and fallen, he has yet a heart to feel; and the effect 
if human sj-inpathy and Christian kindness is to touch some chord 
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16,394 released prisoners aided with board, money, took, &c. 
3,962 provided with work, by which more than uino-tontha of 
theui liiive been saved from rehipsing into erime. 

This gives a grand totjd of 146,77^ cases, in wliich relief of somo 
kind — moral, material, or both— has been extended tu persons who 
have been arrested and imprisoned, justly or unjustly, on a cliargc 
of crime. Bnt besides the aid thnsf^ivGn to the accused and the eon* 
victed, relief, more or less extensive, has l»een atforded to thousands 
of x^ersons connected with the families of prisoners. 

No doubt many of the one hundred and forty-tix thuUhand heno- 
ficiuries included in the foregoing fiummnry, denve<l little Itcnctit from 
our benefactions beyond a temporary relief of their siiflering. On 
the other Iiand, it is no less certain tliat not a few, through the timely 
assistance thus rendered, have been prevented from entering on a 
career of crime, or turned back after they had commenced it, and so 
have been saved to themselves and society. Who would grudge tiio 
moiierato expenditure necessary to secure so beneficial a result? 
Who can regret his own contri()utions toward an end so fraught 
with blessing to man and glory to God? 

Wo have presented tlic results of twcnty-foiir years' work in the 
detcution and discharged convict departments, as far as sudi results 
can bo shown by figures. " Bntnogenins can compute, no arithmotio 
can exhibit the sum total of tears that have heen dried, of sorrows 
that have been soothed, of suflering tliat has been alleviated, (»f good 
paq>ose8that have been sti'engthcned, of virtue that Ims been restored, 
of crime that has hoen j)reventcd, of manliood tliat has l>een <Tivun 
back, of the happiness that has revisited desolate<l and aching hearts, 
of the respect and contidence that have been regained, and of tlio 
money that has ])eon saved to fiociety hy these benevolent and self- 
denying label's. This is a revelation wliich eternity alone will open 
to the view ; bnt it is a i-evelation which, if we could but anticipate 
the disclosures of the last day, would even to our imperfect and 
seltish apprehension, repay a thonsand-f )ld all the trcasuro ami all 
tlie toil that have been expended in securing the glorious eonsum- 
mation/'* 

Hcfore leaving the tsubject of result,^, it seems proper tt> lefer 
to the beneficent influence of the Association in waking up a tresh 
interest in prison discipline throughout tlie country, and in helping 
to fonn a sound, healthy and vigorous public sentiment in referenco 
thereto. Proofs of such a revival are abundant and daily increasing. 
These proofs are found in the organization of prison dist^ipline 
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Bocictiofi in (jcvcra! Stato*, rtkI tlie pro{Kn*al to oriranizo eirn'- -^ 
ciatiuns iti others; in tlie nji[M tint incut hy ii niiiiiber of ►'^ 
i.'ouuijisdioners couiponed of loftding citizens, ta troniiidcr the «ii 
of prison reform ami report improved penitentiary ftyetr* * • " 
rosjioctive Stftto^ ; in the increji^ed attention tjiveii ti> tli 
the public press, that §nre index and officient director of paWie^ 
opinion; and in the correspondence uf the Prison Ansociation itselt 

DiwcMEsrro jtccoMPANvrxo this Rwort. 

The Executive Conmiittce feel no hesitation in exprcfifiin;; llto 
conviction that in no former vcar of the Society's history ha* nor 
annual niisccllany contained pa]jcr« so valuable as tlioec embodied 
in the present docnmcnt, in reference to the nmny toj>i«;8 digrotf^l 
by so many different TVTiters, but all relating to the one comprehcn- 
Bive subject of prison reform. Wo cannot, of course, attenij>t the 
briefest aiudvsis of the contentb of bo extensive a collection cif 
reports and essays. Nor indec<l do we deem this either ncec8c!afyor 
desiralile. Wc would inucli prefer that the luemberh of the Legisla- 
ture, and the jHJOide generally, wonld read the weighty facti, 
principles and su;>gestions contained iu these papers, as rbey can>e 
warm and living from the minds and pens of their autliors, tliaa atiy 
cold and dry alistract of tlieir contents that we might offer. Wc 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with an enumeration (and little 
more) of the several pr(»<luctions herewith presented to the ]»ublic, 
and the expi^ission of a hope that many will "road, mark, learn «ml 
inwardly digest'' the im|>ortuut matters therein set forrb. 

Tbe principal docuruciit-* nMcnw'd ti» in tlic foregoing parugra(iii 
are as follows: 

T. 77it* Treatturefs lit'jtort. Fr(:>ui tliis It will appear that, oviog 
to the illness of the Corrcfiponiling Secretary and consequent faihiro 
to obtain the ueual grant from tlie city of New York, the AssociS" 
tiou has bce?» obliged to resort to a loan of several thousand dollars 
for the nece>!sary funds to carry on iti> operations. This will iiiBkt* 
it necessary to ask the Legislature to authorize the iimertion of u 
dttuble appropriation in the city tax levy tor next year. 

IL T/itf Jiej>ort of t/uf General Agent. This will give the tmiiul 
statistics of crime in the city, togetlier witli a detail of eases in iho 
departments of detained and liberated prisoners, showing the natnrc, 
extent, im]>ortance and utility of these laliora. The diecri'et 
iiirtuuiioment of the hundreds of cases in these d(*}tartmeuts, which 
evcrv year engage the Agent's attention, requires rare skill and 
jndguu'ut. Few luru liave the pjitionce, industry, tuct,]- ' •. 

anti, ubiivv all. the di>pusili<tn to undtrtnke such luhori-, 
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to continue in the cheerful perforinanee uf them lur a lilu time. 
These qualities aro ixiascaeed by Mr. Beal in an cuiincnt degree. 
He has, moreover, the confidence of the Criminal Courts and the 
Difitricb Attorneys to a do^^ree which shows his trustworthineas and 
power for yood more fully than anytJiing m'c niij^lit say in Ids praise, 
lie is quick in the discornuient of character, prompt lu decision, 
energetic in action, ever respectfid, but no le^s fearless, in his deal- 
ings with the authorities, keen in the scent and bold in the exposure 
of the abuses and impositions practised by tlie more unworthy mem- 
bers of the bar, full of sympatliy for such as need it. bnt a terror to 
the villains who make crime a trade. His position is ono in which 
his inflnence might be sold, and whcit; it would otlen bring a high 
price, but he lias never iini)erilcd his usefulno^s by so much as lay- 
ing himself open to suspicion. Criminal Judges of tlie highest 
character Lave not hesitated to declare that they could not discharge 
their duties as well without Ids aid; and he lias often been cnnsnltcHl 
in regard to tlio sentences which it w*»uld be proper tvi impose on 
persons convic:cd of a violation of law. Nov should wc omit to 
mention in th's connection that while his counsels, in cases where 
he tliought it "\visesL and bcht, liave many times suflencd the rigow 
of criminal aciminiKtration, they have jmt unfr(K]uent1y added to 
the severity of tlu; jnmishment assignetl to old and hardened 
olfendcrs. It is fortunate for the Assuciation that they Jmve boeu 
able to lind such a man, and no less fortunate for the community 
that hw gifts are so unremittingly and beneficently exerted in its 
behalf, 

III, A RiivUw of the Ooiidition a)id Working of I/ms State Priao/i^ 
of t/ie Utdkd States^ for the Year 1867. All the reports of prisons, 
wluch Inive published reports, have been examined, and an extended 
correspondence carried on with prison and State oliicials in States 
whore no reports have been issued, to secure the inibrmatiuu neodod 
to make this i*eview at once comprehensive and reliable. A resutni 
of what has been done and proposed in each individual prison is 
given; an extended table of prison statistics is embodied in tlie 
p:iper ; and the lessons yielded by these statistics are drawn out in 
detail. It is apparent from this review that prison discipline in 
America Is advancing in the right direction, 

IV. A RevUtjo of Refonaatory Work in the United States^ for 
1367. The materials fur this paper liave been obtained in the same 
way as tliose for the one mentioned under the foregoing head ; and 
the ]»apcr itself is constructed tipon the same general jilun. A sta 
tistical table, endjracing more than sixty items of informatior., 
orranged in as many colunms, Mill be found in tliis review. 
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V. Commutation Laim in the United States. The text of all the 
laws of this kind enucted in our cuimtry is given, from which it 
will bo seen that the Legislatures of eighteen States and th« Congress 
of the United Statea have passod such lawn. A table ie inaerted, 
giving tlio time that may bo earned by i^ood conduct, from on© to 
twenty years, under each and all of the«e statutes. A history ui tlio 
iegi&lation in this and other countries on the t^ubject of shortening 
sentences, a^^ an incentive and reward to good conduct and industry, 
is given, which reveals some remarkable facts ; particularly tlie fact 
that the conception of tins measure, so fruitlul of good to the poor 
prisoner, originated in five diflereut place*?, widely separated from 
each other, with no inter-coniraunicatiou l)otween the n»en in wliose 
minds the conception sprang up, and without the knowledge by any 
one of the live that the tiiougbt hail occurred to any but himself* 
This IB a pfiyehologicid phenomenon that may Im? commended to the 
study of the philosophei'S. 

VI. An Esfiatf on Edncatum in Prisone, The i'acts embodied in 
tliia paper are drawn from priutetl reporla and from written replies 
to a sericfi of questions addivst^ed to the heads of all the leading 
prisons in ilio United States*. Tfie education given in our penal 
institutions is far below the ]>roper (standard ; iievcrtlielc.-^, tlicre i* 
evidence of progress, and hope for the future. 

VIT. PtiM)n Anhtftdur<\ A valuable paj»er on this subject 
will be fountl umong the documenta composing the present report. 
The letter-press is illustrated by etigravii»gs, giving ground plan and 
elevation of model jtrisona of four diJlerent classes of prisons — the 
IStato prison, the liouse of eorreetiun, the coutity jail and the station 
house. Our corresponding member, Mr. Gridley J, F. Bryant, of 
BoAton, has rendered invaluable aid to the comnnttee, of which he is 
a member, by furnishing the necessary drawings and making aeveral 
jocirnej^is from Boston to New York, without cost to the Association 
otlier than his traveling expenses. Mr. Bryant is an architect of 
eminence* and has built mon? prisons than any *»ther architect in the 
United Stales, and it is but an act of justice to add that his priaons 
ftre among tlie best and moBt ap]iroved in respect both of convenient 
arrangenient and architectural beauty of whicli our country can 
boast. 

VIII. Municipal or Intertne*iiat4f Prinoti^, A paper nnder tliis 
title is furnished by Mr. Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent of the 
Detroit house of eorrection. By '* intermediate'* Mr. B. meajis 
holding a middle plaee between the State prison and the county jail^ 
and n * ' -• term is used in the Irish system, intermediate btt 
an in ! I lent strictly penal and one which borders clo>' 
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iiborty. The clmA of priaona of wLicIi ho treats are thoso wiiicli are 
designated iu diflcreiit Statas, houao of correction, peniteiitiiiry, 
bridewell, ete. Mr. Brockway it* a prison ofHeer of great ability, 
large experience and solid judgment ; and hiB utterances on topics 
connected witli bis profession have all the weight and authority with 
v.-hich these quulitiea Mould naturally invest them. There is much 
i I ilia essay, bodi instructive and suggestive. 

IX. LripvesiiiQn9 of Prisan Life in (rrmt Briiaiiu The Be v. 
iJavid Dyer, cha]>Iaiu and historian of the Albany penitontiai'y, 
ripcnt several months aliroad during the pjist summer, and naturally 
devoted considerable attention to the visitation of prisons and inter- 
views witli i>erBuns inten?t^ted in prison discipline, particularly Sir 
Walter GrolYon and Mr. M. D. Hill, lately tlie eminent recorder of 
Birmingham. Mr. Dyer has furnisbed for us a report of his observa- 
tions and impressions, which is of much interest and value. 

X. Report 071 th^ Siai^ Prisons of ]S'e(0 York, At its last ses- 
sion the Legislature instructed the Association to inquire specially 
into the financial admiuistration of the prisons, and also how 
far and wimt means are em]>loyod in them with a view to the 
reformation ot* their inmates. This duty has been performed aa 
thoroughly aa the time at the disposal of the coramilteo would enable 
thorn to <b'iichargo it, A consideralde amount of testimony -was 
taken in each of the throe prisons, which will bo found carefully 
analyze<l and the results embodied, together with sundry suggestions 
and recommendations in the paper prepared by tlie conunitteo and 
horcwitli submitted to the Legislature. 

XL ReporU on th£ Pejiitenti^rus qf iJie Counties of Albany^ 
Onondaga^ Monroe mul Erie. These institutions, it will 1k3 seen, 
without having reached tlie point of perfection, continue to be ctii- 
ciently managed. 

XIL Reports on Count.*/ Jaih, Little im])rovement will be noted 
here; nor will there over be mnuh advance till the administration 
of the jails is phu^ed in the hands of somecentml authority. Wlicn 
spocitic reforms are \u*ged upon Boards of Sujiervisors, they readily 
admit, for the most part, their fitness and necessity; but they are 
never prepared to do anything just then ; they think it would bo 
better to postpone action until a new Board is elected. When the 
next Board comes in, and tlio next, and tlie next, they concede, 
delay, frame excnses, and do nothing, as their predecessors did before 
them. And so tilings go on from year to year, and from decade to 
decade; our jails, meanwhile, nMnainhig a blot upon ourciriliz.ation, 
a frsturing sore on the biMiy politic, fruitful enough in the production 
of (lime, Itut with little restraining or preventive power. 
[Souate, No. 10.] 2 
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XIJI. Jieporh of Local CortuaUt'ees on Vounttj Ja!U, A ^:)of! 
work is done by some of those comnutteca, as in tlie t^ouiitic^s ot 
Erie, Wayiie, Ulster, Clinton and others ; hut fai' less is atxjompliftlied 
throoghoiit the State by this agenoy than iniglit ami (iiirp]it to he, 

XIV. California Prison Covxmiwon and JJelaware Criminal 
Jiffor-tfi A88oclati<m, A brief paper is inserted giving a Hnmmary 
of work doao and rcsnlts aoc(un]»li*lted liy the former of thc«u 
organizations in ISGS, and ehowin^ that a siuiihir society has l>oci? 
fnmied in tlio State of Delaware, which promises to be an effi€:ient 
worker in tlie cause of prison discipline and reform. 

XV. Hie IIoiiso of Shelter at Detroit An institnlion quite 
nnique in its character, though bearing a ruseuibhinc^' to the Intcr- 
mediato Prison in the Irish Convi('t system, has been organized in 
Detroit, in connection with the Detroit House of Correction, which 
prouiiftcs the most gratifying results. This 18 one of the most 
important steps in prison discipline ever taken in America, The 
cliaractcr an<l early results of this enterprise are Bet forth in the 
arcount above referred to \\\\k\ herewith sulnnitted. 

Last year tlie plan was inaugui'ated of procuring from our foreign 
corresponding mendici's reports on the i>risons and prison systeins of 
other countries. The plan was widely apj)roved and commende<l both 
at home and abroad. It has been continned and its scope enlarged tlio 
present year, as will he seen from the number, varifty and richnesH 
of the papei*s contributed from this source, with an enumeration of 
which we continue our exhibit of the matters contained in this 
volume. 

XVI. A Paper on Adult Ileformalories. This novel but inij>ort- 
ant topic is treated in a very interesting and instructive manner hy 
the venerable Mr. Conniiissionor Hill, of Englan<i. 

XVn. A Piij>er on the A(/nc}fltural Reformat^fri/ Col^ty of Met- 
tvay in JFranct;, This is by Miss P^h)rence Hill, a daughter of the 
gentleman who contributes the preceding essay, and well qualified 
tor the work by long familiarity with the Colony from personal olv 
Bcrvatiou, and by recent correspondence with Mr. Demetz, the illu& 
triouB founder and head of the institution. 

XVin. A Report on the Pnxjress of Penal Sciettce and Prison 
Dii^cipUne in England in 1SG8. Sir Walter Crofton lays the Execu- 
tive Committee under an added obligation by favoring them with 
this interesting paper, 

XIX. A licvieio of liefornuUory Work in England, Alfred 
Aspland, Esq., contributes an exceedingly interesting paper on tliis 
very interesting subject. His report covers the w<»rl Inlf 

reformation by giving an account of what is dour Iiy tin. i. 
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Aid Societies, iw wv^ll iis nf juvenile rclonnutiuu by an ucconiit of 
the rolbrniator}' institutions of the country. 

XX. Crime and CHminaU^ J^rUone and J^imw/mumf, A paper 
furniribcd liy W. D. Sargent, E^q., of I!innini^liun», a ^cutletiiun who 
has obsorvod closely and thought deeply in relereuce to the matters 
which ho disjiusses, 

XXI. T/ie Prwon^ t*f France. Mr. A. Come, one of our corrc.H- 
pniidiug niciubers in France, fuvoi-s ns with tin extended and in- 
Btruc'ilve detail of facte and discusgion of principles on the above 
named subject. 

XXII. (yiminal RegiMc7'8. Our lionorcd member, Mr. nonnevillu 
do Mansangy, contributoji, in thiB paper, a description of his own 
roiiiarkahlo and ingenious invention for detecting and identifying 
previously convicted felond. 

XXIII. Rqxu't on the Prison and Prison System of Russia, A 
very able as well as instructive paper on tliis subject has been 
ff^ceived Worn Count W. S4>lloluih, director in cliief of the liousc of 
correction and industry at Moscow. There are features, as will bo 
wien, quite novel in tlie organization of tliis prison, and the reeults 
attained are as rcniarkahle as tliey arc gratifying. 

XXIV. ISoarflbuj pauper Children in Families. Miss Joanna 
Margaret llill here considers the question, Low to eradicate the 
pauper taint from workhnuse children, and gives highly interest- 
ing details of a visit made by lier to eleven homes in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, where such children had been placed. 

XXV. The Priwfis of Denmark. A brief but interesting com- 
munication on this subject has been received from Mr. Kellar, one 
of the Inspectors of Prisons in the Kingdom of Denmark. 

XXVI. A Letter on the Bi/^*ou/jh Prison of ZiverpooL This is 
fi'om the Governor of the prison, and will belWund particularly inter- 
esting as showing the operation of the Mark (Irish) System in 
inBtitiitlons where the sentences are of short duration. 

XXVII. Correspwidejtce. From tlio numerous Icttcrtf received, a 
selection has been uuide of those possessing tlie greatest general 
intercat 

Convict Laboh in rrs Relation to Frek Labor. 
There is a matter to which the Executive Committee deem it their 
duty briefly to call the attention of the Legislature; a matter in 
reference to which very erroneo»is opinions, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say prejudices, exist in the comnmnity; prejudices 
which would become as hurtful as they are unfounded, shoHJd they 
ever nnlortuu!it<^ly assert their power in the form of lcL'i^l.'»*i'>n We 
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vi'kr to the alleged injustice douo to hora'sit ineohimicB bv ull'twing 
L'nuviots to produce vulualdo falirloa hy tlicir IalH»r, aud sn Itringi'iig 
that labor into compotition with the lahor of froe workmen. Wo 
'lid supposed that the da^- liad j^otio by fur f-utdi u theory to Und 
iipportors and advocfttea, hut it seems that we were mietiikeii. The 
excitement on this subject a year ai^o extended to most Jf not ftll 
p:irh^ of the State, and the resah was the pref^entation to the Legi§- 
latnrc of numerous petitions against convict labor, and tlie introdno- 
tion of a bill under the title of *' Au act for the better protection of 
the nieehanics of this Stute^ by regulutinij tlie u^o of convict labor in 
the Boveral State Prisons;" one of the provisions i>f which was a 
prohibition of all such labor in tlie prihonsius mi«;ht compete with the 
labor of mcehunice ont«^ide. To the credit of the Legibhiture the 
bill was defeated ; but this has iu)t put the subject to reat. An 
u;^italion of tlie same kind lnu> eommcuccd thi^ winter; public 
meetings of workingraen have been held, and the doctrine has Iwen 
proclaimed that no trades must 1)0 taught to convicts in prison. 

"We do not propose au extended discussion of this tjuestion. Indeed, 
tlie question itself, it aeems to us, is a narrow one, and can be dis- 
p«»ped of in a few paragraphs. 

The iirst thought that occurs to us, in reflecting on this subject, is, 
tliat the products of labor in prisons, tlirown into the general mass 
of merchandise in the market, interfere with the mechanical and 
manufacturing iuterestr^ of free hd)or about as much as the abstrac- 
tion of a bucket of water from tlie Hudson M'ould interfere with the 
navigation of that river. Tlie whole number of prisoners in all 
classes of prisons, now engjigotl in productive labor, in the TTnited 
States, does not exceed 15,000, and that in a total popidution of 
40,000,000. 

Our Boeond remark is, that it is contrary to the principles of a 
Sound political economy, that injury to the general intercuts of 
society can by any jMiSsibility an'so from tLe circumstance of a num- 
ber of people being employed in lionost industry and in producing 
Ul^eful articles, for whi4di there is a demand in society. Such an 
idea mu^t l>e founded in error; for if it be wise to maintain prisoners 
in idleness, or in unpriHluctivo labor, like that of tlie tread-wheel, 
crank, &c., it must bo equally wise (and if not, why not?) to main- 
tain certain other classes of people in idleness ; those, for example, 
who live in a certain street of every town, or whoso name begins 
with a certain letter of the alphabet. It may bo said that it is not 
intended, in forbidding mechanical labor in prisons, to prohibit all 
productive work; Imt tlie logic of the prin<iplo goo-* ju>t there, and 
(i.»\\lierc else. For, if handicrafis intcrlcrc Mith mccliaajfi^i luiniag, 
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quarrying, fiinuiug, every form of labor whereby men prodnce 
values, would iuteiiore with some class of laborei^, and there is no 
reason why mechanics sliould enjoy a monopoly of protection in this 
business. But the principle for which these men contend hats even 
a wider aeopc tlian this. Its loi^ical issue — and principles tend to 
such issue witli a certainty and a force inexorable as fute — would be 
the prohibition of all immigration into the country, since immigrants, 
on ncconnt of their immensely greater number, must interfere incal- 
culably more than prifloners with workers already in the country. 
Yet wc not only permit, but encourage and invite immigrants to 
our shores, especially skilled workmen. It is also pertinent to remark 
here, in passing, that one of the strongest arguments used by publi- 
cists, in opposition to great standing armies, is tlie fact that they 
abstract, to such an onormous extent, from the i)rodactive labor of 
tlio countries in which they are maintained. ]iut this nrgiunont, 
which Iiaa generally been considered decisive as against the policy 
which it assails, loses all its force, if the theory wc are combating ia 
sound and tenable. 

Our third remark is, that oven supposing it could bo shown that 
some other meinbcrfi of society do lose the profit obtained by prison- 
ers, still it does not follow that the lucrative employment of prisonerB 
does miftcliief, lur wliatevcr others might gain by the cessation of 
prisoners' labor would be lost by society at large in the additional 
coat of maintaining the prisoners; so that, after all, tlie only effect 
would be to throw upon other persons the labor by which the prolit 
is earned, instead of the labor being ])erformed by prisonei's. 

Our fourth remark is, that, npon the whole, society is benefited 
by the production of the greatest possible amount of values that can 
be obtained from the industry of all her members; so that, if 
prisoners ai*e to cease working, either society must, through its other 
members, perforin the labor done by them, or be content to be poorer 
by the amount of profit that might be obtained by that labor. 
Whether society would perform that labor, or whether the labor, or 
au amount equal to it, would go unperformed, would depend, 
probably, on the state of trade at any given time. Three different 
conditions of things may l>e supposed here. First, if things were ir 
their normal state; that is, if there were a sufficient amount of profit- 
able labor for all who chose to work — an employer having about ap 
much difficulty in procuring a workman as a workman in procuring 
an employer — then the work, if not done by prisoners, wonW 
probably not be done at all; or, what is the same tiling, an equa 
amount of some other work would go undone. Secondly, if tradt 
were excessively brisk, and there were great difficulty in procuring 
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workmen, then, uot only would tlie work go altogether unperformed, 
[lilt a grcuter iiiconveuiciicu and injury would urise than tlie mero 
idvstmction of such an amount of lahor from the general industry of 
tho t'onntry would, under ordinary circuniBtancca, indicate. I,A6tly, 
if trade wore excos&ively dull, and there were great difliculty in pro- 
curing employment, the direct benefit to society at large from the 
lahor of prisoners would l>e trifling, and might 'r>e dispeiitied with 
just as the labor of any other moderate number of workmen might 
Iw spared, the remaining body of workmen being fully able to per- 
forin all the labor demanded. But as, in one case, the total amount 
of protituble labor would not be increased by any cause which dis- 
abled a number of free workmen, so, in the other, the amount would 
not be increased by the idleness of prisoners. 

Our fifth remark ia, that, if the labor of men m prison will be 
mischievona, their labor out of prison must have been equally eo. 
Now, idleness is made mutter of constant reproach to criminals, and 
is thrown up to them as one of the chief causes of their evil ways ; 
and none are louder in their censure of them on this ground than the 
objectors to prison labor themselves. But if, by engaging in labor, 
they would have displaced other workers, why regret that they should 
have been unemployed? and why upbraid them with tlieir laziness? 
It seems to ns that the objectors in question are bound rather t^ ap- 
pland these persons as niartyi-s to tho public good, und lus necessary 
bnt willing sacrifices on the altar of indolence. ITerc we WHy recur 
to a lino of argument emploj'ed nnder another head. If the labor 
of any class of workci-s now in the country would be uiifichievous — 
and that of prisoners is so, according ti» the theor}' under consideration 
— then the labor of immigrants must bo equally mischievous, and, 
indeed, unspeakably more so, because of their vastly greater number. 
But do the American people believe this i Is such a view in harmony 
with the eRsential and recognized principles of political economy ? 
Can any class of reasoncrs be found ainong us, who would dare to 
promulgate and defend a proposition of this nature? Yet the prin- 
ciple of the proposition is as applicable to free as to imprisoned 
workmen ; that is, in point of fact, it is api)licable to neither. Why, 
then, is the one class assailed, and tlie otlier left to go their way in 
peace 'i Can it be that it is because the one is under the heel of 
power, and the other in a jiosition to make their own power felt? 

Our sixth retnark is, tliat the policy we are combating is against 
the general tendency and conviction <tf the age. In this country, 
and in all countries, tlie ])roblem is now keenly studied how prison 
labor, wliile used as a reformatory agent, may at the sai " he 
60 organized and conducted as to produce the greatest of 
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viihia-t, so that oriuiinala mny be made to earn tbeir own support 
wliilo undergoing tlioir Bentonccfi, and society be relieved, to that 
degree, of the burden imposed upon it by their crimes. To such an 
extent is this true, that a society hjw been fomicd in England — the 
Howard Association — of whi<'li Lord Brougham was chief patron 
whilo he lived, expressly for the purpose of finding the solution of 
this problem, and so making British prisons as near self-supporting 
as possible. Again and again has the Prison Association been asked 
by this Society for facts and documents, giving such reenlts of ex- 
pericTico in American prisons, as might aid them in their work. 
And shall New York be called upon — much more, shall it exert its 
great moral power — to set back the dial of time, and block tlie 
whocla of human progress ? If it should be bo invited, wo hope and 
believe that it will spurn to lend itself to a reactionary movement so 
unreasoning, and involving consequences, as we shall attempt to show 
under another head, hurtful in a high degree to the best welfare of 
society. 

Our scventli remark is, that it surely cannot be the wish of those 
who oppose mechanical labor in jiriaons, that men should be convicted 
of crime and imprisoned, merely that so much labor may be taken 
out of the labor market, and that other workers may be benefited to 
to the extent lA' doing the work which they are thereby prohibited 
fn>m doing. But suppose that instead of being convicts condemned 
to labor within pri3<m walls, tlie same pei-sons were employed as 
industrious workmen outside of a prison. Would not the produce 
of tbeir labor be in the lield of competition equally as if they had 
worked w^ithin the prison walls? Would they not indeed iiavc 
brought a greater amount of values into the raai'ket — since prison 
labor can rarely, if ever, be made Jis productive as free labor — and 
thereby have lowered prices t^) a still greater extent? Would any 
sane political economist maintain that it is for the interest of society 
that a portion of its membci-s be kept from work in order that 
another portion may have more work to do? And is it not equally 
absurd to contend that society would be benefited by forbidding 
imprisoned criminals to learn trades, and by their labor add to the 
valuable products of the country? Does not the ^vt.n\Q principle 
apply in the one case as in the other? If not, where lies the diflcr- 
enco? It would, we think, puzzle any chopper of logic to show how 
the State is at once benefited by the industry of all her free citizens, 
and injured by that of the small fraction who have licen convicted 
of crime. 

Our eiglith remark is, that even if it were proved that the supplies 
from prison labor did tend to lower prices, that couUl hardly be 
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decinod a caluinily. If a low in'ico of food be ii bk**in«; to tbi- con- 
sumer, is not a low price of clothing also a blessing ? If it bfi allegiod 
that competition with prison labor is not fair^ beeauso the prison 
laborer is provided for, vrc reply by askifig by whom and at what 
cost is he provided furl By tho pnblif, surely ; and, since the public 
pay for his lodging, living and aj^parel, they have an undoubted 
right to the labor of ids hands. Wliat can be fairer, what more 
beneficial to the general welfare, than that they gliould enjoy ill 
Tho indoor servant gets lower waj^eii tliari tlie laborer who tinils for 
himself home and subsistence, and what are convicts but " Sndoor 
servants," who live at no charj^e to themselves, and who are l»onnd 
to give their ecrvices to tliose who provide for their 6uj»|j(»rt '< 

But our ninth and last reinai'k is much more importaiit and beara 
more decisively on thrt qucstio!i ut ist^ue than cither of those wliich have 
gone before. It is this: work — steady, active, honorable w^ork — ift 
tlie baais of all good and eepccially all reformatory gyBtcms of prison 
diacijdine. It not only aid^ refomiation, but is an C8,»-entijd condition 
of it. It is by work alone that the mass of nun can eat honest bre;id ; 
and unless prisonere acquire liabits of industry, a liking for lalntr 
and skill in some handicratl occupation, little hope can be entertained 
of their conduct after liberation. On the one hatul, counsel, pcn*ua* 
sion, kind admonition, considerations of interest, even tlie powerful 
influences of religion may have been brought to bear with more or 
less effect upon their nn'nd and heart ; or, on the other, with a view 
to make thcui dread imprisonment and shun it, they may have been 
Bubjected to everything that is humiliating, irksome and paiufid — tlie 
lash, the crank, the treadmill and other torturim^ but profitless labor- 
njuchines; they may even have had created in their minds by the 
one or the other of these methods the desire and purpose never again 
to fall into crime ; still, unless a ])risoner acquire tlie knowledge of 
Bome handicraft, the taste for work, and the habit of steady industry; 
in other words, unless he gain the powe?'y as well as the wish, to live 
honestly, it is all in vain ; sooner or later he will give over tho struggle 
and return to criminal courses. 

If the reformation of prisoners is important — and this is a propth 
Bition conceded by all in our day — it is no Ict^s important that they 
be trained while in prison to the practice and the love of labor. 
But how is this end to be attained, how arc the habit of work and 
a fondness for it to be imparted, but by associating^ pleasurable feel" 
ings with industry and painful ones with idleness? by cultivating 
each prisoner's peculiar powers, so that he may follow an oeeupution 
for which natnre as well as training has fitted him? by accuhtrnniug 
him to tho daily performance of an amount of v tT* mfficiont when 
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At large to procure him a comfortable subsistence? and so by giving 
him to Boe that he is mastering the great art of self-help and self 
support? And this object can be accomplished only by teaching 
convicts trades during their imprisonment, 

AVe ask the Legislature and the public to consi<ler what wouhl be 
the c»?rtain consequence of either keeping our convicted criminals in 
idleness during their imprisonment or of employing them on labor 
which produces no values — labor, therefore, wliicli must of necessity 
be distasteful, repulsive and irksome. In the first place, not a man 
of them will bo reformed, or, if he is, it will be a moral miracle, and 
such eases will be as rare as white blackbirds. In the second place, 
our prisons will become, to a far greater extent than they arc now or 
over have been, schools and hot-beds of vice. In the third place, 
convicts will leave thein with minds soured, feelings embittered, and 
the spirit of revenge and retaliation rankling in their breasts. 
Fourthly, they will return to society without either the taste or 
the ability to engage in useful labors, and even if they possessed 
both, none would trust, none employ them. Fifthly, necessity, 
inclination and vindictive hate would alike impel them to enter 
anew, and with whetted appetite and a demoniac zest, on the busi- 
ness and pursuit of crime. And, finally, the resultant of all would 
be the nmltiplication of criminals in a ratio beyond all precedent, 
spoliations on society to an extent never yot experienced or imagined 
— in short, a verj^ carnival of wickedness and rascality. Would a 
moderately increased supjdy of work to a very moderate number of 
mechanics — for that is the extent to which it could even be pretended 
that the prohibition of mechanical labor in our prisons would be 
advantageous — repay society for the evils tliat would strike, with 
such deadly malignity, at all her most vital interests? Would these 
workmen themselves, so benefited, find a recomj>ensc in the few 
additional dollars as the result of their yearly or monthly earnings, 
for t!ie constant risk and dread, nay, the almost certain experience of 
spoliation by the thieves and burglai"s who would swarm in our cities, 
and carry dismay into every village and farm-house in the land? 

If there is any force in the views and arguments here oflered, they 
draw after them the conclusion that it is wise and expedient to 
develop and cultivate, to the greatest extent possible, the mental 
and industrial forces of our imprisoned criminals, and that it would 
be unwise and inexpedient to raise up barriers against so beneficent 
a design. 

We entreat the present Legislature to turn a deaf ear to all peti- 
tions, come from what quarter they may, which ask for restrictions 
upon the industries of our prisons; and we trust that their officia* 

[Senate No. 10.] 3 
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action, in relation to this question, b& to all others, may be mirked 
by a liberal and far-reaching BtatesraanBhip. It is proved, beyond a 
peradventure, by prison statistics, that fonr-fiflhs of the convicts 
received into oar penal institutions, have never learned a trade; and 
a large proportion of the one-fifth, who profess to have done bo, have 
but imperfectly accomplished the object. This shows that the want 
of a trade is a potent occasion of falling into crime, and affords solid 
ground for the hope that, if the art of self-help is mastered by them 
during their inc^vrceration, they will no more, on their discharge, 
return to criminal courses. There are two State prisons in the 
country — those of Maine and Wisconsin — where every inmate, who 
rennains long enough and has the requisite capacity, is taught a com- 
plete trade; end the good effect is seen in the small number of 
relapses in those States, and die consequent moderate proportion of 
reconvictions. We cannot but liope, therefore, that the day is not 
distant when the law of Now York, instead of restraining tho 
inmates of its penitentiaries from learning a trade, will make their 
instruction in all such branches of mecThanical lal)or, as can bo 
advantageously carried on in prison, a matter of positive obligation — 
we mean to the extent of imparting to tliem the knowledge of a full 
trade. Our intimate conviction is, that the material no less than the 
moral interests of the State will be essentially promoted by such 
legislation,* 

Imprisonment of WrrNEssEs. 

The Executive Committee would again respectfully but earnestly 
call the attention of the Legislature to a subject which has heretofore 
more than once been by us urged upon the favorable consideration 
and commended to the just and humane action of your honorable 
bodies — we mean the imprisoning of witnesses to secure their 
testimony on tlie trial of persons charged with crime. The law 
which permits the imprisonment of witnesses in criminal cases, who 
are unable to give bonds to appear and testify, is a prolific as well as 
constant source of hardship and injustice. It is by no means of rare 
occurrence — cases of the kind have often come to tlie knowledge of 
this Association — that persona are confined in our common jails for 
wceks» and even months, for no other cause than that they hap- 
pened to witness some criminal act, and being without friends or 
money, were not able to furnish bonds to appear at the trial. These 
persons are, for the most part, shut up with those who are either 
awaiting trial on a charge of crime, or undergoing -sentence after 

* For vome of the thoofhta, ind erett Uie plmtteolosy of lbs trgament on this qaeftion, the 
wtltf r of the Rvrxirt U Indebted Co Ihe work of Mr. Frederiek HUl on Crimo. mnd % tiuUta of Si 
Jntia Bowrias oa Ibo Monl uid PccacUr; Bcaolu of PrUon Labor. 
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Reform op the Pruos System of New York. 

In oar Iset report we submitted a statement of the provieitm intro- 
<]oeed, at the instance of the Prison Association, into tho amended 
Constitution, which has not yet been snbmilted to the people of the 
State, but no doubt will be in tlie coui*se of the year 1869. The 
article consists of tlirec sections, and is in the following words : 

*'SBcnox 1. There shall be a Board of Mimiigera of Prisons, to con- 
sist of five persona, to be appointed by the Governor, by and witli the 
advice aiid consent of the Senate, who tihall hold office for ten years, 
except that the five first appc»inted shall, in such manner as the 
Legislature may direct, be so classified that the term of one person 
so appointed shall expire at tlie end of eacli two years during the first 
ten years; and vacancies in the ofiices afterward occurring shall be 
filled in like manner. Such Board shall have the charge and super- 
intendence of the State prisons, and shall possess such powers and 
perform such duties in respect to the county jails, the local or district 
penitentiaries, and other penal or reformatory institutions, within the , 
State, as the Legislature may by law impose upon them. Such Board 
shall, from time to time, elect a secretary, who shall be removable at 
their pleasure, who shall perform such duties as the Legislature or the 
Board may preacril>e, and shall receive such salary as the Legislature 
shall determine- Tlie members of the Board shall receive no com- 
pensation other tlian reasonable traveling and other expenses, while 
engaged in the perfonnance of official duty. And the Legi&laturc, at 
its first session ailer the adoption of this Constitution, sliall limit the 
amount of such expensca, which limit shall not be changed except at 
intervals of five years. 

" SEa 3. Such Board shall appoint the warden (or cliief officer), 
the clerk, physician, and chaplain of each State prison, and shall 
have power to remove either of such oificei'S for cans-c only, 
after opportunity to be heard in his own defense, uj>on written 
charges. All other officers of each prison shall be appointed by 
the warden (or chief officer) thereof, and shall be removable at his 
pleasure. 

"Sbc. 3. The Governor may remove either of the managers of 
prisons for malfeasance or misfeasance in office, after having furnished 
him with a copy of the charges against him, and giving him an 
opportunity of being heard in his defense," 

We do not venture to pronounce upon the merits of other parts of 
the amended Constitution, or to say whether they are improvements 
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or otherwise on the provisions of the fundftmental law at present in 
force; but we think it indisputahlc that the provision relating to the 
penal Bystem of the State is an immenBO advance on any ]>reviou8 
legislation relating to tlie satne subject. "We beg leave to call atten- 
tion to a few of the advantages of the system to bo introduced, if the 
new Constitntion is adopted. 

1. It will take the management of the prisons out of the arena of 
party politics ; at least as far as that is possible in a popular govern- 
ment. The predominating influence of this clement is tltc baue and 
blight of the present system. It gives us, has always given us, and 
will continue to give us, incompetent and unfit men as officers in our 
State prisons. There are fortunate exceptions, but this is the rule. 
How, indeed, can it be otherwise? The inspectors, who are the 
governors of the prisons, are nominated by party conventions, elected 
by pai'ty votes, and as a necessary consequence bound to obcv party 
behests. When they come into power, they are tied hand and 
foot. Their convictions may bo sound, and their wishes in accord- 
ance with their convictions; but they are not free men. There 
ifl a power without greater than the power within. Force of will 
is subordinated to the force of circumstances. This is tlie case 
even whoa the Inspectors are men of character and principle; 
but too often they are willing, and indeed eager, instruments of 
party policy. Appointments to office in the prisons are made, must 
be made, by favor. Merit is scarcely thought of, or, if it is, it 
is a secondary consideration. Party claims are alone recognized as 
valid in the applicant for place. Patronage is at tlie root of all 
appointments. The effect of this is to place persons in office who 
have no education or qualification for it, and when they are turned 
out, they yield their places to successors who are equally untrained, 
equally unfit for their positionSj and must be educated for the ser- 
vice wliile in it or not at all ; and who leave it on the next turn of 
the political wheel as their predecessora did, counting only their own 
gains while incumbents, and not the good of the public or the credit 
and reputation to be derived from the service. The system now iu 
force, and on which we are animadverting, takes away from the 
prison official all those motives to fidelity, which in private life are 
fuund necessary to insure it. As no degree of merit can secure him 
in his place, he must bo a man of more than Roman virtue who does 
not net upon the principle of getting all he can out of it, while it 
remains in his possession. Whatever integrity may be found in 
prison officers must, therefore, be set down to the credit of inherent 
and unaided human virtue. In one word, the system created by the 
existing Constitution renders a high-toned, pure, virtuous service 
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The tftidd im (Lb nev Coudtatioo mbove ciled, if made bj tb« 
hk f ft t u m et tbat simtninient s ptit of tbe foodftmealal Inr of the 
BtaXCy will, we tliiok, applj an effectual remedj to tkii state of 
dki^PL h ift a reform which is radical in the best mom of tluft 
IKB» and JDOtbing abort of a radical reform caa eve tbe eriL It it 
niteDde<i to root oot aod sweep awaj the whole sjatem of appoia^ 
whether from political or penooal confiideratiecia, aad la 
the edkaency of the public Mnrice the sole end in riew. 
Aypjin t oi co t on the groond of qualification, fitness, merit, is its 
whelt aim and scope. For corruption it wonld Bubfrtitnte port^; 
<ar peculation, integritj; for renality, honor; and honest men ia the 
place of plonderera and robbers. 

2. The new penal system, provided for in the amended Constitution, 
will gire permanence to the executire administration of our State 
prisona. Instability in tbe administration of these institntiouft baa 
beun one of tbe moat formidable and pestilent erils resulting firom 
the coDtrol of party politica. By the recent elections, the political 
ciiaraeter of the Board of In^>ectors baa been changed. Within a 
month from the present date, there will, no doubt, be a clean sweep 
of tbe present incumbents in each of onr State prisons, from the head 
down to the lowest subordinate. So it ever has been nndcr the 
prosent system, and so it will be as long as the system lasts. The 
party coming into power will be no more to blame for snch a conrae 
than their predecessors were for doing the ^ame thing, when they 
assumed the reins two years ago. It is the gytUm we complain of, 
and not the max who administer it. The Constitution itself makes 
the prisons a part of the political machinery of the State ; and, until 
tbe Constitntion is changed, they must continue to be managed, as 
they are now, in the interest of party. A set of officers ir* no sooner 
&irly installed in their places, and made in some degree acquainted 
with their duties, than the result of an election drives them oot, to 
make way for a new set as ignorant and inexperienced a^ they were 
a few months before. The system is utterly faulty and ]>erniciou8. 
No prison can be administered either wisely or economically which 
is continually subjected to these capricious changes. It is impossible 
llial the best plan of prison discipline which human or even super- 
hnman wisdom could derise, should, under ever-recurring flactnations 
of this sort, work out its normal results. It ia to be hoped that our 
new Govenior, who is a member of this Board, and who, as one of 
the State Prison Committee for 1S03, is on the record as an earaest 
Ol^ionent of political influence as au element of prison administration. 
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-will take tlie right position on this question, and will exert his great 
personal and official influence for the overthrow of a system which 
conld hardly be worse, and the Bubstilution of another more in har- 
mony with the civilization of the age, and more promotive of the 
material as well as the moral interests of tho commonwealth.* 

3, The penal and reformatory system created by the new Consti- 
tion, if carried out to the extent intended, bo as to embrace the 
industrial school, the truant home, tho refuge for juvenile delin- 
quents, the county jail, the district prison or house of correction, 
and the State prison, would give unity and homogeneousness to this 
branch of the public service. In an}' comprehensive reorganization 
of this service in our State, we consider a central authority, having 
at least general powers of supervision, absolutely essential. At 
present, tho fundamental principle of all good government — a 
responsible, but supreme authority — is wanting in relation to our 
prisons; himdrcds of persons, and if we include county boards of 
supervisors, perhaps thousands, having a direct power in their 
administration. This single fact affords an ample explanation of 
the slow progress which has been made in general improvement. 
The select committee of 1850 on prison discipline, in the Bntish 
Parliament, took no wiser action than that of adopting a resolution, 
with a view to securing uniformity in prison construction and man- 
agement, to the effect that " it is desirable that the Legislature 
should intrust increased powers to some central authority." With- 
out some such authority, ready at all times for deliberation and 
action, there can be no consistent and homogeneous system of 
administration, no well directed experiments, no careful deductions, 
no establishment of broad principles of prison discipline, nor any 
skillfully devised plan for carrying such principles into effect, Bnt, 
if the construction and management of all our prisons were intrusted 
to a central board or bureau, improvements of every kind conld readilj* 
be introduced, and that, too, in the safest manner, by fii*£t trying the 
plan proposed on a small scale and under the best circumstances for 
insuring trustworthy results, and then, if successful, gradually, 
under the guidance of experience, extending the sphere of its opera- 
tions. It is material to remark, though the observation would 
naturally occur to reflecting minds, that a supreme authority, like 

• WliUe UiU report it going through tho preaa, we are able to anoounce thai the hope here 
expressed has been realized. Gov. Uofltean, who. In other respects, has apokcn fitly and wisely 
ontheprlion qaesUon, holds the foUowtng lanjini'CO ^^ ^^* recuat Me»Mff« to the I^^sUlure; 
"The prison vjrstem of this StAto aboaada In cvUii and cmir*. Many or thc«o arc daultllo»s 
due to the fact that the penont appointed to dlscbar]^ the datler of af^oti, wardens and keeper*, 
aretoooaea selected from political coDridcratlo&e only, wlthoot rcfereoce to their capacity nad 
aoaUflcatlouF.*' 
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U^ bcse propoMd, k quite oonipBtible with local ttoaxda Acting 
DiMkr itft directioo. Bat, with or without local boardft, a gcnenl 
bo«ni, prvperlj cotistitnted and empovrerod. could fiod little difficolty 
intLectfdeat matiagfuicot and guperipten 

We ardfliiiljr hope yet to Boe all tlie depari... . .. ... ^ .. -.\ 

rc/cfnnatorj and pnnitire inetitntions molded into one hanuonious 
aod aflective sjat£cn ; ita parta matuallj answering to and eofitazning 
each other; the whole animated bj the eame 6pirit, aiming at tbo 
MSie objecU, and suhject to the same central control, yet withont 
the looa of the advantages of roluntarj aid and effort where thcj 
arc attainable. 

The excellent reenltd of &ach a sjstem are attested by experience, 
A central board of prison managers was created in Canada some 
eight or ten years ago, and the good effects are seen in every depart- 
ment of the administration. Prison Architecture and prison dis^-i- 
pline have i^aincd imracwsely; criminal stutibtics of tlie highest raloe 
are annually collected and publislied to the world ; and the cust of 
the ooonty prieon? has been reduced to an extent wliich would hardly 
be credited. To give a single instance of this reduction : The annual 
co»t of ration:5 for each prisoner in the common jails has been 
brooght down from $S0.25 to $32.S5, a saving in tliis item of nearly 
300 per cent. The experience of France is equally decisive. In 
ISI^C, tlie State took charge of all the prisons of the country. The 
result lias been the correction of the gravest abuses in every depart- 
ment of the administration, the introduction of excellent and cheap 
•npplies into the prisons, a diminution of expenses by at legist onc- 
tliird, and an almost incredible augmentation of the product of 
prison labor. The annual product of such labor increased in eight 
years (so says the Philadelphia JourmU of Prison Discipline and 
Philuntbrophy) in all the departments, with the exception of that 
of Paris, from 14,46G francs to 900,000 francs, an increase of more 
tlian 6,000 per cent. 

For the reasons thus briefly stated, we cannot but indulge the hope 
that the new Constitution may receive a majority of the suflTrages 
of our citizens, so that our present prison system, which actually 
invites abuses of a grave and even scandalous character, may be 
replaced by one which promises fruits the most beneficent and 
cheering. 

Prison for Youno Offenders. 
The adoption of the amended Constitution will render necessary 
the inauguration of a new system of prison administration ; but a 
reform so comprehensive must be introduced with cautious ( 
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tion and by slow degrees. In advance of the contemplated change, 
and especially considering the uncertainty whether tlie instrument 
to be Bubmitted to the people will meet their approval and so become 
the law of the State, this Committee are of the opinion that it would 
be expedient and desirable to establish at once a new penal institu- 
tion, of a character to be immediately explained. 

As long ago as the latter part of the year 1SC3, Mr. A. B. Tappen, 
then a member of the Board of State Prison Inspectors, and now a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, addressed a communication to the 
Prison Association, in which he urged the establishment of a new 
penal institution, to be called a " State Penitentiary," and asked the 
co-operation of the Association in the effort to induce the Legislature to 
undertake the enterprise. The Association entered heartily and 
warmly into the scheme, and, through a committee, prepared and 
presented a report to that body on the subject. They urged it 
mainly on two grounds, as the following extract from their report 
will show : 

" Painful ajs may be the thought, oxjierience tends to the coDviction of its truth- 
fulness, th&t. on the advent of peace fnjin the present national strug^le^ a larjge 
incro&fle in tho number of criminals may be looked for, ^ith an urgent demand for 
larger Bccommodations than now exist for their custody. It will certainly be the 
part of wisdom for the Legislnture to prepare in time for the anticipated necessity. 
In order to avoid that very serious and too common evil of prisons — overcrowding, 

"The Buergestion of tho document before us, for the erection of a new 'State 
PctiitetUiaryt appears to la eminently juiiidous, for the following among other 
reasons: 

" First. — It is moet likely that a major part of the presumed increase of crime wiU 
be of a character too light to justify incarceration in a State prison, and too serious 
for tho mere county jail. The peniUntiary, with a work-house, ia of a grade inter- 
mediate between those extremes, and in it, while a Ughtor Ignominy will bo attached 
to the erring ones, grealor fadlitiea for their reformation wiU be adibrded than in the 
State prisons. 

" Second.— It will present an opportunity for the Empire State to erect and arange 
a penal institution, furnished with all the modem appliances for the health, tho dis- 
cipline, the labor, the instruction and the refurmalion of its inmates; in short, an 
institution which shoU be a model of its kind." 

The anticipation expressed in the abov^e extract lias been since 
realized in the overcrowded condition of our Stale prisons, inso- 
much that two years ago the Legislature anthorized the erection of 
an additional cell-building at Aubtirn ; a measure which the Prison 
Association opposed, though without success, on the ground that our 
prisons were already too large for either refonnntory or industrial 
ends. As the building is not couipleted, it is onr conviction still 
that it would be wise to change its destination and devote it to otiier 
purposes. Not to argue this point, liowever, we proceed to develop 
the thought that lies at the root of this division of our i-eport. 

[Senate, No. 10.] 4 
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Txom one of the doeumeoto aeoompftnjruig thu report- 
of the ooadition and open&ma of tho 8tftt« priMnu of oar coantxj 
lor 1S47 — it Bppean thst the proporlioa of minon ixiautsenited in 
I iattztatiocio, taJdng the arenge in them all, is over twentT per 
:; thai m one, it naes to nearlj fiftj per cent ; sad th«t in ter- 
ochen, it exceeda ooe-foorth of the whole namber. This ii m 
t of diii^ veil fitted to avmken annetjr and alarm. The teod- 
' ia every department of rioe and crime fieems to be, of hki^ 
, f^uiiward. Thieves, pickpocketA, burglars and indeed ererj 
» of criwiina]* average man j jeara younger now than they did a 
qvarter of a eeatniy ago ; and the same is true of dmnkards* 

FarU of the kiod here stated hare tamed the thonghts of beoevo* 
leat and thinking men to the qneetion of in&titating separate priaona 
Cor thoae vho are too old for reform scboola and t(xi young to be diut 
■p vith practised offenders vitbont peril of further contamination — 
fnaons vhere greater attention can be given to education than 
vxmld be ptacticable or perhaps desirable in institntions designed 
far criminals of a more advanced age. Tbe members of this AttO- 
oatioii qrmpathize vith this view ; and we eame^tlr appeal to the 
I^egtslatme to give it practical effect in legislation Buited to that end. 
Am early as 1825, a committee of the Society for tbe Prevention of 
Panperism in New York, composed of such men as Cadwaliader D. 
Colden, Thomas Eddy, Rev. Dr. James Milnor and Isaac Collins, 
pnpared an elaborate report^ in which they argned^ with great force 
of logic as veil as beanty of style, the necessity of providing new 
and separate prisons for youthful transgressors, and insist npon the 
poesibility of securing, as a general rule, the reformation of the 
jong criminaL " These prisons," the committee say, *^ should be 
mher schools for instruction tlian places for punishment like our 
preeent State prisons, where the young and the old are confined indis- 
criminatdy. The youth confined there should be placed under a 
coarse of discipline severe and unchanging, but alike calculated to 
subdue and conciliate. The wretchedness and misery of the offender 
choold not be the object of the punishment inflicted ; the end should 
be his reformation and future usefulness. Two objects should be 
attended to: First, regular and constant employment in branches of 
industry that would enable the convict to attain the future means of 
livelihood; and secondly, instmction in the elementary branches of 
education, and the careful inculcation of religious and moral princi- 
ples. The latter would be vitally important." As regards the expense 

o& such institntionSy tlie oommittee ask : "'Which is tV * ^^ t>^t, to 

take five hundred juvenile ofienders and render the g; ; .irt of 

" I new course < 
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-With no extraordinary expense, or to tliiniet them into our present 
penitentiaries, with a moral certainty of tlieir coming out witfi new 
vices and with fresh desperation — with tlie moral certainty of their 
being in priaon. as a public burden during tlieir whole lives, or of 
their living, when out, by depredation and knavery ?" 

This idea, since the date of that rejiort, has widely assorted ita 
force, and'has now become the prevailing judgment of those who 
have thought most deeply and wisely ou the subjeot. Under the 
pressure of reflections, caused by the growing number of minors con- 
fined in the State Prisons of the land (there are at this moment not 
less than from 3,000 to 4,000 of this class in these institutions), 
several of the wardens have urged upon their respective States the 
importance of making special provision for such yonng offenders, 
where a more reformatory discipline may be applied to them, and 
where at all events they will not bo exposed to the danger of further 
contamination by association with old and practised criminals — men 
who make crime a trade, and who neither have nor think of any 
other means of living. But no State has yet acted upon this recom- 
mendation ; none has embodied the idea in legislation. The Prison 
Association respectfully but earnestly ask tbe Legislature of New 
York to take action, during its present sosaion, on this very important 
matter. The creation of a prison of the kind recommended would 
afibrd an opportunity of testing, on a small scale and under the most 
favorable circumstances, what is now generally known as the Irish 
System of Prison Discipline ; a system which seems fast drawing to 
itself the suffrages of the civilized world as being the nearest approach 
to the adequate and successful solution of that great problem of the 
ages — the treatment of crime and criminals.* We need hardly 
add — for it will occur to the Legislature as readily as to us — that 
fluch an institution, if created at all, should be kept out of the mael- 
strom of party politico by being placed under the care of a local 
board of managers, who, like the managers of our hospitals, lunatic 
asylums and houses of refuge, would serve from motives of philan- 
thropy and without remuneration, other than the consciousness of 
good accomplished through their benevolent exertions. 



* la roference to tbls tjratem, the Uon. OldeoD Hajtitffl, Wftnlen of the MMMchosetts Sute 
PriflOD, a hl^h BDthoiity on ill qacBtloDS reUtlng to prifon dhclplfoc, »}-■ : " The Irish lyiiteia U, 
witboQt danbt, tbe moit per/ect ever jet concelTcd. It strikes At the root of the evfl ; It di»cJirdt 
Uie Idea that Jaetice ehnald be eatleQed, and that the commimitjr ba» fulflUcd its reaponelbUlly by 
the cooflnemcntaod paniehmeDt of tbe coorlct tor a certaiu period, and letting him loore agilA 
wUboat reK^rd hcUie paid to bla Inatniction while Id prlsoo, or hia welbre after bU release, • • t 
In the Irieh syotem evAij atep takes Is In reference to the welfkrc of the convtct when released.'* 
.Jictvra/rom Friton L^e^p. SSO.] 
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Paoransr vob Coonncn attee tbqk Dnmkwiw, 

It ift kaovs to the Legklatnre and the pabUc, thtt the Pf 
AModsdoB, from in <»guiixfttion in l&i4, hu, agreeablj to ooe of 
tbe leqairiliant of ita ebarter, given tf^OMl attention to the wants cf 
libented priaooata. No leaa than 3,982 of thia eUaa have been pro 
▼ided with permanent sitoationBy ^o have therebj been, almost to a 
man, aaved from relapsing into crime, and changed from vpoliatoca 
«f aocietj into boneat and industnoafi citixens, thus oontribotln^ to 
die praqterity of the commnnitv instead of prejing npon ita propertr 
and ri^ta. 

The qneetion of the diaposai c^^ reieaaod ooDvicta baa long been one 
of the moat vexed and perplexing of thoae to wfaidi the attention of 
philanthropista and BtateaiDen has been directed Aa far back aa 
1803, in a comxnnnication to the Mechanics* Afeociation of New 
York, when be waa Major of that city, Edward liringston, who baa 
been jastlj named ''the father of legal and penitentiary reform in 
this ooontiy,'* used thi& hmguage : '^It moBt be evident that nothing 
will tend ao mocb to defeat the principal object of reformation, and 
at the same time to endanger the secaritv of the city, aa the aitaation 
in which those stand at the time of their di^harge, who have under- 
gone the sentence of the law. The odlnm justly attached to the 
crime is continaed to the culprit after he has suffered its penalty. Be 
ia restored to society, but prejudice repels him from its boeoni. He 
baa acquired the skill and has the inclination to provide honestlj for 
hia support. Teare of penitence and labor have wiped away his 
crime, and given him habits of industry and skill to direct them. 
But no means are pro\4ded for their exertion. He has no capital of 
his own, and that of others will not be intrusted to him. He is not 
permitted to labor; he dares not beg; and he is forced for subsist- 
ence to plunge anew into the same crimes, to suffer the same punish- 
ment he has just undei^ne, or, perhaps, with more caution and 
address, to escape it. Thus the penitentiary, instead of diminislung, 
may increase the number of offences," 

Accordingly, in the direct line of this thinking, when Mr. Living- 
ston, in 1S21, on the invitation of the State, prepared his Code for 
Louisiana, he provided, in his punitive and refonnatory sjstcin, a 
house of detention ; a penitentiary; a house of refuge and industry; 
and a school of reform. 

The third of these establishments — the house of refuge and 
industry — was intended as an asylum for discharged prisoners, 
where temporary employment, at suitable wages, could he given 
them, until permanent work should be obtained, or some providential 
opening should offer for them to begin life anew. Tlie nowly 
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organized House of Shelter, which has been instituted in connection 
with Mr. Brociway'fl prison in Detroit, and an account of which is 
given in one of tlie papers accompanying this report, is of the same 
nature. The Rev. Mr. Dyer, in his Impressions of Prison Life in 
Great Britain, which will be found elsewhere in this document, tells 
of two industrial homes for released prisoucre — one for males, the 
other for females — in connection with the Wakefield prison, in 
wliich temporary wort is provided for those who, on their discharge, 
desire, but cannot immediately obtain, honest employment. Both 
these establishments he represents as in a prosperous condition and 
doing much good. 

In his essay on adult reformatories, communicated for this report, 
in which he strongly urges the establisliment of industrial homes for 
liberated convicts, Mr. Commissioner Hill speaks of tlie female 
refuge at Golden Bridge, near Dublin, as having "a satisfactory and 
indeed triumphant history of twelve years," and of the " Carlisle 
memorial refuge for convict women," established four years ago in 
London, but now removed to Winchester, as "corroborating the 
testimony derived from Golden Bridge." The Irish intermediate 
prisons at Smithfield and Lusk have in part, indeed we may say 
mainly, the same design. There tlie problem of the rc-absorjUiou 
of discharged prisoners into virtuous society has had a complete and 
most successful solution. The dilBculty is no longer for released 
convicts to obtain work, but for employers to secure the labor of 
such convicts as fast as they want it. 

Two of the States of our Union — Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire — have established agencies and appointed olficei*s to look after 
discharged convicts and secure employment for them if they desire 
it — the former in 1845, and the latter some two yeai-s ago. Of the 
New Ilampshii-e agency, the Warden of the State prison says that 
its influence has already shown itself potent for good, and has more 
than met the expectations entertained of it. 

Of that of Massachusetts, Mr. Ilnynes says: "We have in our 
State agency for discharged convicts an element of reformation second 
only to the Irish system, and far in advance of any plan to be found 
in either of the other States. I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it tlie most important principle connected with our penal system." 
Of the necessity for this agency, Mr. Haynes uses this language : 
" Every tiling has changed [lie is speaking of the couNnct's liberation], 
except the old haunts which he used to frequent, and they have not 
only become more numerous, but tlie fascinations with which they 
arc surrounded more attractive, and nine times out of ton, repulsed 
and shunned by the better part of the community, he can count upon 
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n cordiii] welooxne only from his old R««ociate8, la it straiige, thco, 
if, unaided, he should relapse again into crime? Xothing ahort of a 
miracle can save a man under 6uch circumstancee. They feel, u 
ihej have often told me, as though every jyerBon they met knew 
them, flfid from whence they came. If they &eek for employntentat 
any respectable place or calling, the first question usually asked i», 
where and for whom they have worked. They must prevaricate or lie, 
for if they tell the truth, the chances are that they will be repulsed, 
or if retained, it will be under such peculiar circumstances bb to 
render their situations as unpleasant and disagreeable aa posaible. 

*• The first week succeeding a convict s discharge is the most critical 
period in his life, every thing depending upon the reception and treat- 
ment he may receive from those into whose society he falli?. It 
matters not that he may have formed good resolutioni^, and quiiB the 
prison with a determination to carry them into effect ; if coldly 
received or repulted, they will vanish like mist before rhe rays of the 
8Qn; he sinks again into crime, stilling his conscience with the 
reflection that he is not to be blamed, tliat he made an effort in good 
fiuth to reform, was willing to labor, but could find no employment, 
and upon the community, in his opinion, rests the responsibility. 
And so it does in a great measure.*' 

Of the services of the agent and their great usefulness, Mr. Haynea 
^Maks thus: 

^ I cannot close without referring to the services and the racoefli 
which lias attended the labors of the State's able and f&ithfid agent 
He has been mdefiuigable in the discharge of bis duty, and suoeeea- 
ful beyond precedent. Xot one solitary complaint has ever reached 
my ear, even from those who hare retomed to the prison, that they 
did not receive from him a kind reception, and all the aseistaace 
they required. Their &ilare to do well was invariably owing to 
th^ not being able to control ^teir pMsion for atroog dnnk, that 
g^^tic evil which filb oar almsJioaaea and prisons.^ 

That Teleran and eminent priaon officer, Gteneral Amoe Pikbaiy, in 
a roeant oommaniralion to the secretary of thia Aiwoctation, on the 
iaq^Offtanoa and vtility of edacatini^ iaipviaoiied criminals^ after an 
mMfmitmot of nearly fifty years, thaa declares lus opinion on this 
anb|ect: *^ AH the ednoation they might receive, however, would be 
of little bcnettt vnkM they can, apoo thdr diadiai^ge, be assisted to 
obtain tttnatioiB, and enoooragcd to keep the good resolntiotB ih&f 
may hare fcmied. This ia the sspreiM aeceasi^ in the mtmk of 
n|^rnuB| cnminals — this the complemeot of all other measnrBa. I 
knovoiM other to important ; and I hope your AsaociatioQ wii. 
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In the foregoing detail and citations, the Executive Committee 
have had a practical object in view. We desire to awaken the 
interest of yonr honorable bodies, to impress upon members the vital 
importance of these views, and to secure such legislation as will be 
likely to further the end at which we aim — the completion of the 
reformation of convicts, began in prison, by aiding them to procure 
situations on their dischargej and by securing them against falling by 
providing temporary employment while they are waiting for that 
which is permanent. We have no doubt that our charter of incor- 
poration, by enjoining upon us " the support and encouragement of 
reformed convicts arter their discharge, by affording them the means 
of obtaining an honest livelihood and sustaining them in their efforts 
at reform," authorizes us to found such an asylum, refuge, or indus- 
trial home as we have described ; nor do we any more doubt that 
such an institution, when fairly organized and under way, might be 
made, if managed with integrity and skillful economy, nearly or 
quite self-supporting. It is for the Legislature to judge whether the 
object proposed is of sufficient importance to warrant and demand 
the moderate expenditure required for its accomplishment; and 
whether, if not, they will add to their customary appropriation a 
sum sufficient to enable the Association to employ an additional agent 
who, like those of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, shall devote 
his whole time and strength to the care of released prisoners, visiting 
them previous to their discharge, ascertaining their own yiews and 
wishes, speaking words of cheer and encouragement to them, cor- 
responding with and seeing employers in all parts of the State, 
awakening the interest of the public in their welfare and conciliating 
the regard and favor of the people toward them, watching over and 
corresponding with them after they are placed, requiring periodical 
reports from them, and, if possible, securing such reports from those 
who employ them; in short, seeking by all suitable means to 
strengthen their good purposes, to hold them up, to prevent a 
relapse, to restore their manhood and self-respect and win back the 
respect and confidence of the community, and to accomplish their 
gradual reabsorption into virtuous society and their restoration to 
tlie State, like the prodigal to his father, as a healthful and effective 
element of its great industrial movements. 

The discharged convict is subjected to temptations and trials such 
as no other class of the community is ever called on to experience, 
and such as no one not familiar with their exposnres and stmajglea 
can realize or even comprehend. If he is saved at all, it must be — 
after having been under the best attainable influences during his 
imprisonment — through the exertion t>f kind friends, or through the 
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of Hub Ajaocifttion in the wftjv jost indicated, or thfonrrh 
other sunilar ageoqr, brooght to bear upon them iuunedl::. 
on their a&oigeace from the prison wtlh. The nutter reedves itseu 
into this liiople qnestion ; Are the eight or nine hoadred eooTietiE 
tmittaDT discharged from our State prisoBfl, most of whom are yoon^ 
HMD, worth sarxng t Siudl thev be permitted to sink again into 
mmej without potting fbrtli eveiy practicable effort to reeene thesn? 
Shall tfaej be tuned adrift, with no friendlj hand stretched out lor 
their d^Teranoe, bat with a sentiment of rerenge rankling in their 
broasty to prey upon the eommnnitj ? Years of snoeessfnl spoUation 
win naturally, in namerone oasea, pass before they can be arrested in 
their criminal career, inrolring individuals in heavy loe£«8 and the 
pablic in an amoont of taxation incalcalably greater than the whole 
snm reqaired for the purposes herein set forth. The cheapest ' mode 
of dealing with criminals is to reform them in all cases where that is 
practicable ; and the cfl«e& where it is not, form, we are eonrinoed — 
provided always, that tbe appropriate agencies are honestly and 
bithfuDy employed — tbe exception and not tlie role. At all 
events, no proposition can be clearer, none more indisputable, titan 
that the State has not discharged its whole dnty to the criminal when 
it has pnniebed him for Lis fault ; no, nor even when it has reformed 
him* Ita obligation toward him does not cease, when it opens bis 
piiaon doors and bids liim walk forth in freedom. Having raised 
him up, it has the still further duty to aid in holding him up. Some 
systematic provision to this end is tbe essential complement of any 
<sffective plan of reformatory discipline. In vain shall we have 
given the con\'ict an improved mind and heart, in vain shall we have 
given bira capacity for industrial and productive labor, and the 
deare to advance himself by worthy means, if on his discbarge he 
finds the world in arms against him, T\'ith none to trust him, none to 
meet bim kindly, none to give bim tlie opportunity of earning honest 
bread. 

Tbe Prison Association does all it can witli the means and appli- 
ances at ita command ; and certainly it has accomplished, as tbe 
former part of this report abundantly shows, a great and noble work 
in this field of labor. Bnt it lacks tbe means and it lacks the 
machinery to do all that wc believe nii*:]it l)e done. In our report 
for 1S62, we called tbe attention of the Legislature to tins subject in 
these words : '* There is more work to be done in our detention and 
discharged convict departments than one man can possibly accom- 
plisb. Our agent is overworked; and although bis real i* l>onn(lle88 
and his activity and diligence untiring, he can novrr fiillY overtake 
his work. In fact, there is enough to be done to keep two men con 
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Stan tl J em ployed " — with more to the saine cficct. The rapidl}' 
iuci'oasing population of our great citj makes this more true in 1868 
than it was in 1862, Still, we have never been able, from want of 
funds, to carry out onr own views; nor bIuiII wo be in tlie future, 
unless the Legislature, wisely, as we conceive, no loss than generously, 
furnish U3 the means by a larger appropriation than has heretofore 
been made. The subject of an industrial homo for discharged prison- 
ers, under the coi'c of the Association, has never before been submit- 
ted to the Legislature ; but we cannot but regard the project as one 
of grave importance and hopeful of the best results ; and we respect- 
fully ask for it the earnest consideration of your honorable bodies, 

NAuncAn Reform School, 

The first suggestion of a Reform School-ship, like that of the 
abbreviation of criminal sentences as a reward for good conduct, and 
that of the House of Refuge,* was made, we believe, by a citizen of 
New York. As early as the year 1S12, the venerable Jol»n Stanford, 
D. D., then acting, altliough almoBt an octogenarian, as cliaplain of 
the prifiona, hospitals and charitable asylums of the city of New York, 
presented a communication to the city autlioritios, in whicli he sub- 
mitted the outline of a plan for an asylum for vagrant youth, urging 
"its promising advantages to prevent pauperism and the commission 
of crime," and adding, that, "since his duties had led him into the 
penitentiary, a ten-fold weight of conviction had pressed upon him 
of the importance of a separate place for tlie reception of vagrant 
children." Ho suggested, also, at tlie same time, in connection witli 
the proposed juvenile asylum upon the land, a sort of naval depart- 
ment. '' His plan," says Dr. Pierce, in his interesting work entitled 
a "Half Century with Jnvenilo Delinquents," wjis very simple and 
practical. He proposed to have navigation taught in the asylum 
upon the land, and, by masts and rigging, to give a general idea of 
a sailor's duty. A small vessel, which could be used from time to 
time, under a proper sailing master, would give tlie boys that ex- 
hibited a predilection for tlie sea such an opportunity to become 
sufficiently acquainted with the ordinary requisitions upon a sailor 
as to render them capable of offering valuable services on board any 
vessel in tlie mercantile marine, or United States service." 



•The Tcncrablo John OHflcom, LL. D., long ^luco gone to hU reward, and Jum«H W. Ocmrd, Eaq., 
HttU living In a ^ruL-n oM ap}. wero Jointly the aiilhorfof thnl (^rcat tnstUtillon. known ai Uie 
Jnrenilo rcfomialfiry — tioir one of the most wiikly ernplriycd and I'lTuPtlre aKonclcit torlho pre- 
TenUun of crime. This matttff trill b« rcforrod to tn the RovJcw of Rcformalnrj Work In tha United 
Sl&tCBforl.SCT— oaeof the aoenmontfl AOcompanylng this report. 

[Senate, No. 10.] 5 
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*^I recomincDd^ be mjs^ ^ that the greatest attentioa be paid 
raw bo79 for aea eerrice, tlie advantagca of which irtll be band 
be eC tha hi^eK vmlae. In proportion a» ;our trade and < 
To« naqvire (eamen of jout own withoat being : 
aod tbe imtitiition will lend, in thb reepeetr it5 fncndfr 
aid to aacabfith your independence on the wstco-. The joutb jtia 
ksn racoed, on wbom juo baTe bestowed yoar kindnoM^ wiD ziatn- 
taDj form an attachment to the interwts of the roontiyf and nobly j 
cawrtcod for its rights and honota.^ 

Dr. nerce addi, with tnith, that ^old Doctor John Stanford 
half a oentvrr in adrance of hti timea." But when a reform i 
dnp rides tbe warn of Kew York harbor — a sight which we bopa 
mem to mt — his wisdom as well as his patriotifin will be ftillj ria- 
dtrrted. It ia rnnefa to be regretted, however, that tbts practical 
liiiriiiatian stSl lii^era, so fiu* aa oar own State is eoneemed. Tboif^ 
a cffiam of KewTork waa the Sxal to suggest this important messare, 
eAer peoples hare preceded as in earryii^ it onfbTlegifiladreenjt 
hm BBcswafnlly i a aa g ni ated the ayatesa, and reimu 
'eo D s fitot eadepa itaMn tofheriafenna l afy agaei us 
ni behalf of her jnrenile delinqoesta. MasBachnaetts eatered vpea 
At ayatam, aa an experiment, ten jeaia ago; bat the meaaare ksc 
loag steee passed the experimental stage, and is now eatablkiied ai 
a nofwplara anecewa. The ninth Annnal Report of the MassaehnsiCtB 
XantiEal Beibrm Sefcool baa jast been isEaed, from whieb it appaaia 
Aat tfce ias titati on is aoeommodated, since two jears ago. in two 
^^H, eae of wfaidh is atadoaed in Boston harbor, and tbe other at 
Xew Bedlbcd. The two Tesscls are capable of receiring SOO bor*, 
aad tibe a t a r ^ e aamber daring the last year was 27X Tbe viwfe 
vambar leenved ataoe Ab otgiiitatina of the adhool is 1,714. Of 
tiM 9M iBiiitiaigiil in 1S<$, M were shipped ia tbe raerchimt and 
vkaBngaarrieavaadfiTein theU. S. rsTeaaeserrioejtiiat ifi,nosrij 
aaebatf chose tbe sea as a prafsssioc, wbid^ we bebeve, is aboai 
the anal p gepoft i oa. The adwol-slups hare beeeoe h^ily popabr 
taad ovoeia^ especially tfaoseof tiw ta^cr cia& 
Oae sh^ has takes six boys on eacb of fire saeeessiipe yoywfa to 
I — tUrty in alL No h^;ber eompUmeot eooid be paid to tk 
atifity of tbk adauiabla ittrtitatiaB. ladead, te 
of s Aoo l -Aips in IfaiwaiTniMllii may be pp ooo aa cri m 
L reepeet both of its primary purpose of r d b n sii ^ 
id its aaooadaty parpose of rasrtng a an 
hm of asamaa. Nambeiv of ite graiiBfiei 
(a^ «M tavt ao kes tltta 16S) h*T« served ia tbe Txiited Siaroi utj 
^— aama as tasa visb maDBKoaa* waaa a 
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lji?Tievolent labor wliich, receiving from tlie criininal courts these 
neglected, vicious and de^'railod boys, extends to tbera the Land of 
Christian Bympathy, shields them for a season from the rougli blasts 
of temptation, teaehea them their duty to God and man, impart^i to 
them the print*ip](>3 of a noble science, trains tbem to skill in the 
application of those principk'jt, and, finally, opening to them a path 
of honorable usefulness, bids them go forth and walk tiicrein, to the 
honor of their God and the benefit of their fulJow-iuen. The very 
qualities of sagacity and danng, of earnestness aiid enthusiasm, 
which, under their former evil training, were rendering them a 
terror as well as a pest to the community, have, in numerous 
instances, by the radical change wrought in their principles and 
habits througii the wise and kindly efforts of their teachers, consti- 
tuted a vigorous impulse to pu.^h them forward, and to give them 
success in their new career of virtue, honor and usefulness. 

The Executive Committee have gone into this detail because we 
regard it as of the highest importance that a similar reformatory 
agency for juvenile delinquei»ts should bo instituted in Ifew York 
without unnecessary delay. On this subject Commander Luce, of 
the navy, an officer of high scientific and general culture, expresses 
himself thns in the Arnvj and Nav^j Journal: "Xew York would 
do well to imitate the example of Massachusetts. Why should not 
her coiTcctional institutions have a nautical branclj, to which might 
be sent those committed for stubborness, idleness, vagrancy and 
petty larceny, having duo regard, of course, to their individual 
fitness for a nautical life ?" Admiral Porter has expressed himself 
strongly to the same effect, though we are unable to cite his 
exact words, not having at hand the paper written by him on the 
subject. 

If Boston can fill two reform ships with del int^uont boys, New 
York might readily fill four or five times that number, with equal 
advantage to the interests of morality and navigation. Wo cannot 
too earnestly press upon the members of the Legislature the great 
importance of prompt and efficient action in reference to this matter, 

doNVETANOK OF CoNVIOTS TO THE StATK PkIHONS. 

The cost of conveying convicts from the place of conviction to 
priflon, and the principle on which it is regulated, are matters of 
sufficient importance to engage the attention of the Legislature. In 
New York and most of the States, the officers charged with the con- 
veyance of convicted criminals is the sheriff of the county, and the 
principle of remuneration is that of a fee or mileage. In Massachu- 
aettA and some other of the New England States, simply the actual 
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cost of conveyance ifi paid, and tLe service iB performed hj 
pHfton authoritiea. NovTj for a comparisoa of tliC expenses, Fp 
a fitateinoot made by the Comptroller, in hia report for 1868, 
apjjcars tliat the wliole cost of transportation for the last ten jc 
Jiae bcun $217,204.42, equal to about twenty dollars for each prisone 
From a atalement in the last report of the Maesachusetta prison, w< 
Icam that tlie average cost of convcjanre per man ib about 
dollar and fillj ccnta. If- the sorvico were conducted the same waj 
in New York, and tlie oiwt were counted at five dollars a priaonojr- 
a liberal allowance — there would Ikj, one year with another, a 
saving of Bay $20,000, an item of sufHcient magnitude to claim tlic 
serioua consideration of the Legislature. 

All of which is respectfull}- &nbmitted : 

E. C. WINES, Cot\ Secretarjf. 
Ko^iMa OF THE Prison Association, \ 

ZS Bible Hodse, New York, December 31, 1868. f 
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Wiuibrop S. Gilman 100 
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III. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL AGENT. 

Office Priaon AssooiA'noN, | 

12 Centre St., New York, January 1, 1861». ( 

To the Mce&iii^ve Comjnitiee: 

Gentlkmen : With siucere expressions of gratitude to Almighty 
God for his continued favora toward the Asflociation, and the gracious 
interposition of liis Spirit and providence, which has so manifestly 
succeeded my humble labors during the paet year, I respectfully 
submit this my fifteenth annual report. May the sincerity of my 
thanksgiving be more than ever shown by an untiring devotion to 
this " work of faith and labor of love." 

I respectfully submit the following statistics from the report of the 

Comnussioners of Public Cliaritics and Correction, kindly famished 

by Captain Coulter, warden of the City Detention Prison, which 

will afford some idea of the extent and importance of the work in 

which the Association has been actively engaged during the last 

twenty-four years. 

TABLE A. 

Showing whole numlcr of coinmitTnenta to PrisoTis under care of the 

Board of Pullio Cliaritka and Connections in the City of New 

York, for the year 1S6S. 

White malee, 28.0rtl 

\Vliite females 17/J44 

Blficlt moles 704 

lilftck femalefl, - 407 

Total 46,476 

TABLE B. 
Showing for what offences committed, 

lUloe. FemaleB. Total. 

Abuidomncnt, 123 . . . 133 

Abduction, 4 ... 4 

Araon 16 4 JO 

AHMuJt, 54 12 70 

Assault ami batterj, 2.295 020 3,831 

do ielonioua, 344 88 377 

Attempt at burf^Iaiy 38 .... 23 

Attempt at grand larceny 31 7 38 

dy. 63 .... 63 

»mr 8 .... e 

irprlary 415 .... 415 

Conflpiracy, 8 2 10 

Contempt of Court, 1 j 

Dclihum tremeos 00 35 85 

IHiorderly conduct, 8,188 7.105 15,388 
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TABLE a 
S/iowing the nativity of lAeprUomrs. 

Ualef. 

Ireland 11,HI»7 

United 8UU% • 

OersianT, ,„«,..... .^^ 

Knglanu * 

Kmnoe «.... 

Scoitland, 

Onada, - 

. lulr. 

WG«t Indies... ^ «••*«.•/ 

Prnasa, , i* = 

AuBtriu, r- 

CUiQB.. 

Swedcu, , - 

NoTwajr 

Switzerland 

Wal«, 

9p^n 

Roflsia 

Sotith Axnetica^ 

Moiicfl, 
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17.809 
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17,741 4«,476 



N amber received who were of native birth. 
Slumber rcceired who were of foreign birtli. 

Total, 



11.71S n.091 17,800 

17,017 ll,R5rt 38.087 

38/735 17,741 4M7fl 
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TARLE D. 
Sfiowtng social rehttiofm^ moral InilitH and vdiicaiioii tif iha prlnouers. 

SOCIAL RELATION'S. MhIp*. Femalcii. TotiiL 

NuTnl>Hf receivwl who wvn^ iiiftrricti, 0, 4ii5 5, S-W X^, W 

Number rec«i vh<I who were singlo » . . . 1 0. Wi'J 10, 8G0 S7, 830 

Number who were widowed, .* . . 2. IHU 1,270 y, 4G(J 

Number received whoso flociftl relntiona were uuluiowu, 85 B3 148 

28.735 17.741 40.470 

HAfllTS OF SOaAL LIKE, 

Nunilhir rcctrivtnl who wero of toinitorato hahitB 11,S87 5.104 17,051 

Number rectiivwl tvUo were ol' inlemporaie liabila 10, yiS 13. 577 20, 4!J5 

2H, 73.", 17, 741 46, 470 

KDUC.%TION. 

Number rvceivcd who could not rend 1,31)1 1,387 2,078 

NuiiilxT received who coald r«ul only 0.07JJ 7.500 IS, 0U9 

Numlw>r n»riMved who i^ould nsad and write 30. 225 8. 019 2y, ^44 

Numl>cr rc<*ived who wore wvW educated 701 100 807 

Number roccivixi wlic«« degree of education wna un- 
sown. a-'i oa 1 48 

28.7:15 17,741 40.470 

TABLE E. 

Shottying Hit, ages of Hie prUo^iers received in 180y. 

^ei. Blalea. Fonuilca. Tutal. 

UadorlS veura : 1.872 335 2.107 

From 15 t(^ 20 veer« 8.420 1.037 5.847 

From aO lo 25 vonrft 3. 915 3, 315 7, 130 

Fnjm25 to :«) Veurs 5.704 4, WOO 10.700 

Fnini;tOto:r. yetirn 6. 113 2.751 7.864 

Knmia.5 l-i 40 yoarn 3,274 1,607 6,171 

From 40 lo 45 yewra 2,827 029 3.750 

Frniu 45 to 50 years OW 081 1. 035 

Fmiu 50 to 55 years, 716 412 1, 138 

Frum f)5 vo IHI ynarft,. .' 569 361 030 

From 00 tn 05 veani,. ......», 201 163 304 

Fp.m05 to70 Voars, 02 05 127 

Over 70 years, .*, ' 48 19 07 

Total. 28.735 17.741 46.470 



It is obvions to remark wliat a tearful picture these fitjui-es exhibit ! 
46,4Tfi men, women and diildreii arrested in this city of New Tork 
alone, charged witli some vieioua or criminal offence ! Thia vast 
crowd, with l>ut lew exceptions, Iiad been diverted from the right 
paths, and very many of them had perpetrated crinica which were as 
disgraceful to themselves as they were injurious to the community. 

The enormous evils caused by those 4G,47r» worse than insane people, 
cannot bo grasped by the most vigorous and comprehensive intel- 
lect, as every individual trauscfrcssion exerts a ])rojudici:il inflncncc 
on the transgressor himself- and on others, botli iu body and soul, for 
time and eternity. And all this disorder exists in the presence uf a 
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large police forco, and in the midst of prisons, criminal oonrtg, publk 
Bcliools, Institutions of learning, idiurchos oi' every denoniioatioa, 
mission Bchools and other recognized useful agencies and instnunoja* 
talities. That there is aometbing wTong somewhere must be coo- 
ceded, and common sense suggesU that it would he time well 4f>ent, 
for the tax payers of this great city and all great cities to aacertairi 
where the wrong really lies; and, having found the Bour- " 'le 
evil, they might well give their prompt uttentiou to the y 

and application of the appropriate remedies, Nearly two-thirda of 
the whole number admitted themselvee to be of intemperHte L;/ ' 
and no doubt the greater part of the remaining third might be ji^i _ 
classed in the eamo category. More than a third were committed 
for intoxication, and the number of committals for tbis cause would 
have boon much greater but for the salutary effect of the excise law. 
Three thousand admitted that they could not read, and, of tliose who 
claimed to be able to do so, the groat majority cannot read witJi 
sufficient ease to derive cither entertainment or iudtrnctiou from tl^e 
exercise. No less than 7,544 of the ])ei'sons arrested were under 20 
years of ago ; and of this number 2,197 were less than 15, while 127 
had passed die age of 65, and of these 67 were more tlian 70, 

Sudi an exhibition is enough to make the heart sick. AVhat cure 
can be devised for these enormous and terrific evils of ignorance, 
intemperance, youthful delinquency and female crime? How can 
the ignorant be compelled to learn ? How can the swelling^tide of 
intemperance be stayed in its desolating com^se? How can tbc 
criminal propensities of childhood and womanhood be arrested and 
held in check? These are questions of gravest import. Tbcj are 
problems, whose Bolution will task to the utmost the combined 
wisdom of the patriot, the statesman, tlie philanthropist and the 
christian. 

The following cases, selected out of many Imndreds of hko charac- 
ter, will afford a general idea of the nature of our every-day work, 
as also of its importance and utility : 

Detention Cases. 
No. 1 — Some seventeen dilapidated women *^ all tattered and torn " 
called at the office of the Association to-day, discharged from our 
various penal Institutions. Cold and hungry, they earncatly beg to 
be sent to one or other of the homes provided for the destitute iu 
cor city. We comply with their request as intelligently and as far 
aa we arc able; but, how difficult is this department of oitr labor. 
We seldom send any cmpt^' away; even the most intemperate and 
fallen are commonly aided to some extent. 
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No. 3 — A boy, aged eleven years, was indicfet.l for grand larceny. 
tte was brought up to plead, lie bad been employed at a club bouse, 
wfcere he was induced by two older boys to break open a tin 
box and abstract $104.^ He then, accompanied by the other lads, 
left the house, and, witliin a few houi*s, thej- Lad spent of said 
amount $40. An otHcer waa soon on tlieir track, and, with 
one of the others, he was arrested. At the examination, he 
acknowledged that he was alone when the larceny was perpe- 
trated ; consequently, tlie other boy was discliarged. We ascer- 
tained that the parents of tliis little urchin were persons of 
higli moral character, and that they were distracted on hearing 
of his dishonet-ty. ' The child was not conscious of tlie greatness of 
hifl offence. We had iin interview with the complainant, who felt 
much sympathy and showed good common sensu. llu felt a desire 
that the little fellow bhould be released, and for this, among other 
reasons, tliat it was his first oflence, and that, from tlie lesson he 
had received, he believed ho would never transgress again. These 
isonsiderations wore submitted, by the agent of the Association, to 
the court, with a guarantee that the %^0 spent by the boys should 
be paid by the parent to tlie complainant. An application was then 
made that tlie judgment of the court be suspended and the youthful 
prisoner discharged. The court acquiesced, and he was restored to 
his di&trnctod parents, who heartily thanked the Association for their 
friendly interposition. 

No. 3 — .\ boy, aged 15, was brought into court of genei'al sessions, 
indicted, witli otbei-s, for grand larceny. His aunt, from Pennsylva- 
nia, had called at oiu* otlice, prayin*:? ns to influence the presiding 
judge to 8usi>end the judgment and discharge him, in which cafic, she 
would have him conveyed to her home, where the boiler-making 
business would be taught him. There he had two brothers, each 
earaing from $15 to $20 per week, and the piieoner in a few years 
might 1*0 equally prosperous. We engaged to investigate the affair, 
and, if the result justified our interposition in his behalf, we would 
aid him. We lost no time in seeing the youthful prisoner. From 
conversation with him, we regarded him as a precocious bad boy. 
We, however, carefully examined the papers, when our fears were 
confirmed. This youth had been the leader of a gang of wicked 
boys; some twelve overcoats had been found with this dangerous 
tribe. This boy had two of them in his possession. We felt that 
nothing could be said in his behalf; we gave the court all the infor- 
mation gleaned in reference to this young thief, when Judge Eussell 
j>romptly and properly sent liim to the House of Kcfuge ; there, 
wo trust, he will improve, and finally become a good and useful man. 
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No. 4 — In company witli an accDUipl ice, liaU rtolen from u !»*» 
house nn overcoat, worth $50, belonging to a gentleman 
there. As soon as he diBcovcred his loss, ho offered a reward ui ihitt 
for the recovery of the stolen property. No. 4 sow thw advertiK-" 
inent in the papers, and felt anxions thnt the ov(^n?oat AliOuJd lie 
restored, especially as it was pledged for the trifling sum of ten dolliin-. 
He proposed t(» his coiupanii»n that the ticket sliouUl he sentt*? the 
omier. To this proposition the latter objected, when No. 4 rolled at 
the house from which the coat had been stolen, and expressed a dofiirc 
to ftee tlic gentleman to wlioin it beloiigc<L lie wns from lumie; the 
man promised to call again. As he was leaving the house ho w 
followed by another gentleman boarding thcro» *ho called a police 
officer atid (fau8e<l his arrest. After remaining in custody i '\\iL 

throe weeks, these facts, wliich had been iiscertained by your j. .( 

fiubTuitted to the court, when the presiding judge ordered his discharge. 

He snbse<]uently called at the office of the Assrjciation, acknow^ 
edged the wrong which he had, with a worse man than himself, 
perpetrated, but he had endeavored to influence his accomplice b» \ 
send the pawn-ticket to the owner, that the coat might be recovered. 
This net was commendable; we consequently felt encouraged to aid 
him on his way home to his friends. A more thankful man we huw 
not seen for man}' a day ; we an? ii»clined to hope lie will steal no more. 

No. 5 — An inmate of one of our Detention Prisons, attracts otir 
attention. He was arrested on charge of stealing a piece of cloth 
from a case of goods at a fi'eight depot. We heard the prisouer^s 
story, and thought there were grave doubts of his guilt. On the 
preliminary examination there was not an it-em of evidence against 
him, except that of a private detective, and this being uncorroborated, 
the complaint was dismissed and the prisoner discharged. The tiniil 
disposition of the case was to us exceedingly gratifying, aa we confi- 
dently believed he had no participation in the larceny. The accused . 
has a wife and live children. He has been nearly ruined by this 
an'est, loss of employment, and loss of health ; and his helpless 
family might have perished lia<l not the Association alleviated tLeir 
abjei^t distresses during tlie incleuient weatlier. In this case we 
cannot divest ourselves of the conviction, that, if these parlies who 
raused this poor man's arrest and subse<|neut losses and Bufferings 
were influenced by principles of humanity and honor, the)Mvould 
have promptly stepped forward and liberally remunerated him and 
his suflfering family for the irrejiarable injury they had inflicted on 
them. Alas I how trnc it is. that 

" Man'rt ialitimanitj to man 
Mftkea countless thousands mourn." 
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It is nearly a jear since the facts detailed above happened. The 
[Hjor iDun has been eini)loyed probably but lialf that period ; \m 
health and nervous system have suffered ; his helplfss children have 
often cried for bread, and his wife's death is likely to be accelerated 
by an accumulation of mental and physical trials and privations, the 
result of her husband's unjustifiable arrest. Truly, a day nf judg- 
ment acems necessary, that the innocency of the innocent may be 
made manifest, and the guilty and the oppressor reap that which they 
have sowed. 

No. C — Was visited in prison ; this was his story: He had been 
down tovm seeking employment; on his return home, he hhw a man 
with a chest of tea on his fihouldor. This might not have attracted 
Ilia attention, for the man was unknown to him ; but there was a 
person in rear of him, whom he suspected to be a thief. lie followed 
them until an officer Jitopped the man with the tea, when the other 
in the rear suddenly disappeared. 

The officer conveyed the man to the station house. No. saw all 
thede movements, when he i-esolved, if postiible, to find the house 
from which tlie chest of t^a had been stolen. He went to several 
dealers and brokers, and at length succeeded in finding the owner. 
Ho told him what he had seen, and, being out of work and money, 
he promised, on receipt of one dollar, to show him where the 
tea could bo found, The offer was refused, an officer was called, 
and he was placed under arrest. Al^er being in prison some 
days, we ascertained liis reputation to be good, the facts were sub- 
mitted to the court, and the presiding judge consented to discharge 
him. 

No. 7 — Was seen by the agent of the Association in one of our city 
Detention Prisons; he was charged with burglary, Iftt degree. The 
case in all ita details was thoroughly investigated, and our irapression 
was that the 7nafi loaa not guiUj/. 

The complainant testified, tliat, after he liad closed his store, retired 
to his bed-room, and was nearly undressed, he heard a noise, as 
though florae one from the street was miiking an effort to break into Ins 
store. Ho hurried down stairs, opened the front door and saw No. 7 
at one of his windows; he knew him well, gave chase, but could not 
overtake him ; ho lost sight of hhn when near his (the burglar's) 
own dwelling ; complainant retnnied to his store and pnt on hk 
clothes and shoes, intending to watch his property, when he a;rain 
lieard a similar noise at hie window ; he started out and found the 
&ame identical No. 7 making a more vigorous effort to break in ; he 
followed him again, and, although complainant is a much younger 
man than the alleged burglar, he again failed to overtake him, and, 

[Senate. No. 10.] 7 
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witeii the olin^e closed, No. 7 li»(l rcai-lied hin home iii safety. Sue 
tcfitiinoiiy inJuced tlic police jiutice to coiuiuit tlie accused for trii 
and ilvQ ^rand jiir^- to iirid a true hill agaiiut hitri. 

The prisomn' stoiidtk'*tly pixjtcsted liis innoceiiee, ouJ we w« 
led, irrosiiftihly, to tlio samu (rl>Ill:lu^i()Il, us tliore si'enied to be al 
his rttory sotnething of the oinniputA^noe of trntli. 

TLo al]ej^e<l attempt wsui made on Decoml>cr the 20th. No. 
liuri'lia^ed s*iiiic trlHing article at the titoro next moruing, Sataniaj 
2l8t:. On Snndfty morning, the 22d, his wife licing unwell, he "weiil 
and procured somo litpiorfor fier relief, on neither of whicli o* » 
was a word said about the attouipted hurglary. Not until tin- 
was No. 7 arrcBtetl. He remained in custody from tliat d»j untilj 
the 2tl of April, l!S(»S, four uionths, when the ca&c was pliiocd on 
court calendar for trial, and poritiK>ncd until the 3d. 

We hati waited on the distriet attorney several times in behalf of | 
this prisoner; llieso facta were m^d: tii-st, wo believed him not] 
guilty ; second, his employers wrote us that he had worked for thctuJ 
more or less, the last fourteen years, they knew nothing against 
him, and that his reputation was fair and good ; he was never 
known to commit a dishonest aet ; tliird, his wife and helplei^s family, 
after liis arrest, were nnablc to pay rent, and, after selling all tlicir 
little house furniture, sought shelter in the poor-house. When the 
day of trial came, the ease whs dropped and the pri>*oner released. 

Truly, "the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel,'' 

No. 8 — Was seen by the agent, in one of our city Detention Prisons, 
awaiting trial on an indictment for grand larceny, under the follow- 
ing cireumstunces: 

He ia an expert at his trade, and lias been employed by the best 
shops. Eudiness being dull, alter Christmas, he was tlirown out of 
work. The weather being very inclement, the sufferings of his wife 
and he])>lcss family, consisting of six children, tlieir ages varying 
from eight months to ten years, were intensely severe. For a period 
of nine weeks, not a job even could be hud. Reluctant to make 
tlieir wants known, they were compelled to hear their eliildren often 
cry for bread. In a paroxysm of almost madness, he told his fnmll}* 
he could endure it no longer. He would go out once more and seek 
the means to provide bread for his starving children, or would return 
no more. lie called at seventeen stores, impiirhig earnestly for 
emploATnent, the replies were no, no, no. He became frenzied, wlien, 
in the act of leaving the last store, he grahl>ed up property valued 
at Ip70, and walked toward the door. His conduct was witnessed by 
the employes; he was stopped; an «>fticer was called and the iiutn 
was arrest-ed. 
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Tho agent bestowed niiieli time and care in tlie inveatigatiun oi' 
tliia case. Not only was the family visited, Init persons were Been 
who had known them for years, and they TiiianimouBly assin^d us 
that the man had previouBly lived a life of honest industry, that this 
was Ilia lirst offence, and but for their trjiu;^ condition would 
not havB been attempted. TJie result of our inquiries justified us in 
making an application to his Honor the Eeeorder in belialf of tho 
prisoner. AH the facts were submitted without exaggeration, when 
judgment was suspended and the prisoner was discharged. We 
need not add tlmt the poor inan seemed to feel very thankful for the 
timely aid rendered him by the Association. 

Pecuniary assistance was cheerfully given to his family. lie sub- 
sequently obtained employment; the family were resumed from 
threatened desolation, and we liave strong contidence that he will in 
tho future avoid a repetition of such troubles. 

No. 9 — Was arrested on uharge of burglary, breaking into a Catli- 
olic church, of which he was a member. We saw and conversed 
several times witli the prisoner, and were persuaded tliat he was not 
guilty. Your agent ascertained by whom he had been employed. 
Ho was seen, with several other respectable persons who had known 
him favorably for some years. The result influenced us to wait on 
the Dietriet Attorney, to whom the above facts were Bubmitte<], and 
an early trial was urged. 

After the lapse of several weeks he was brought into court to 
plead to the indictment; his pica was *' not guilty." A day wiis 
fixed for his trial; it came; the court assigned him counsel ; tho tes- 
timony showed that lie was found in the rear of the church, where 
he had sought shelter during a storm of hail, rain and snow ; nothing 
was found on liim to indicate that lie iiad a felonious intent ; not a 
single burglarious in?truiiiCTit ; not aBU.s]ncion even coidd he attached 
to him. Several persons introduced by the agent were invited to 
speak as to his general" reputation. Tho District Attorney, under 
the circumstances, would not ask a conviction. His Honor the 
Judge charged the jury fairly, putting on the prisoner's conduct a 
charitable and liberal construction, when he was acquitted and dis- 
charged. Wo could not regret the pains bestowed on this case, but 
rejoiced at the result, as we felt sure that an innocent man had found 
deliverance. 

No. 10 — A man of decent appearance was seen in one of our City 
Detention Prisons, who stood convicted of an assault on his shop- 
mate. They had quarrelled, when blows ensued, and he was arrested 
and tried. Although it was conceded that great provocation had 
been given, the court imposed a fine of fifty doUarB, We ascertained 
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that this nuin had a wifo and large family to Mipport ; Uiut hu 
no mojins to pay Huoli u tine, urid that, if liel»l lor tlie litly dollars, 
family would be inevitably ruined. 

These facts were prosonted by tho agont to the jin! i 

appeal made for the rcinistfion of the fine. Tho court / ^^^^c<^, 
when the prisoner was dieelnir^ed and restored to his family. 

No. 11 — Was arrested on complaint of his employer, who char^^ 
him with stealing from him about fiixty-five dollars. Ho was indaoed 
to plead guilty to an attempt, when the complainant, believing: Iww* 
to be penitent and senBibly alive to the enormity of his crime, Wagged 
the court to show him mercy. 

Hifl Honor the Recorder, with his characterifltic benevolence, BUf- 
l>ended the jud<!:nient and diftcharged him. 

The ABaociation enabled Iiim to redeem hia clothing and return ti» 
hifl family in an adjoining State; he appeared to feel very thankful 
for the timely aid afforded him. 

No, 12 — A i>hy8ician, residing in tliis city, writes to the Aasociib^J 
oiation, that the family of this man are very sick with a contagioQI^H' 
fever; that one of the children is past recovery, and it appears 
desirable and humane that the father should be bailed out and 
restored to them. The agent of the Association examined the papen* 
against him and found the complaint against him to be very 
diminutive. The committing magistrate was seen, and the facte 
submitted with the doctor's note, when his discharge wjis iimucdi- 
ately procured. 

No. 13 — Was arraigned on an indictment fur an alleged fcloiuous 
assault and battery, lie pleaded not guilty. At tliis moment he was 
surrendered by his bail, when he was placed, by an officer, with the 
prisonere to be conveyed to the Tombs. lie felt angrily disposed, 
having, as he represented, paid him already tliirty-five doliarfi in 
addition to counsers fees. He felt that he had been completely sold. 

There is a large class of these unprincipled fellows prowling 
around our police courts, who become bail for those accused of crime 
for a consideration ; after a few hours or at most a few days, they 
surrender them. Surely they should be compelled to return the 
money so obtained, or be liable to prosecution for obtaining niouoy 
under false jiretenses. 

The above instances will convey some idea of the object and nim 
of the Association with the results achieved. The cafies cited are 
taken almost at niudom, from hundreds recorded in your agents 
diary. For tho fifteen years that I have acted as agent of the Asgo- 
ciation, it has been a steady and growing conviction inmyinhid 
that our work — whether viewed in reference to those who arc await- 
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ing trial, or to those who, having served out their ternw of eentonco, 
have been discharged atid have tlie world (bo to epcak) to begin 
anew — ia a necessary, humane, good, scriptural work ; and that it is 
ft work which, when intelligently and faithfully prosecnted, ia emi- 
nently calcnlatod to reclaim the erring, to raise the fallen, and to save 
men from the repetition of crime and itfi eonsoquent disgraco and 
Buffering. The young whose hahita are not yet fixed upon them^ 
the innocent (for there are such) who have been wrongfully accused, 
the penitent who sincerely grieve over their wrong-doing, the friend- 
less who have none to help thom and are utterly unable to help 
themselves, the foreigner who knows neither our laws nor our 
language^ and the sailor whose impulsive nature and reckless habits 
often bring him into difficulty when little real blame attaches to his 
conduct; all these classes receive continual attention at your agent's 
hands. Here is the field on whiclit much of his labor ia bestowed, 
and where the best fruits are gathered ; bitter tears are dried ; 
motives to a bettor life are bron^^ht into effective operation ; genuine 
reformations ai*e accomplished ; property is saved from spoliation ; 
taxes are diminished; and the sum of human virtue and Itappiness 
is increased- From numlMji-s of those who have been saved through 
our instnxmunt-.ilitj'. in all parts of the country, we are in receipt of 
Icttera of thrilling interest, showing dearly tiiat the writers have 
** ceased to do evil and learned to do well." 

In relation to those of our prisons which are under the coramis- 
sionera of public charities aud correction, we are glad to be able to 
say that they are in a much cleaner and healthier condition than 
others. 

An excellent rule has been adopted by these local authorities to 
relieve tho Tombs or city prison. They have ordered that but one 
person shall occupy a cell. This step will prevent evil coininunica- 
tions; it is a step well taken, and will bo productive of very great 
beneUt to the prisoners, for which I feel personally thankful to that 
honorable board. 

DiscnABGED Convict Cases. 
I need not remitid tbe committee that this branch of our work is 
not the least important of our laboi*s, for if there is oue class of our 
unfortunate fellow men that need our sympathy and aid more than 
another, it is tlio discharged convict, ju^^t thrown once more on tho 
world, from his narrow cell, to meet its temptations, its trials, and 
too often its chilling and cruel rebuffs. This is a momentous period 
in his life. At this moment, especially, he needs a friend to advise 
with. Let kind looks and kind words meet him now; introduce 
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him to employment : he his friend in this time of ]>ecnKar ncedH 
and, nndor God, you save him. I?iit, let the op])ortn"'*^' "^^ *•»- 
nnimproved, and the man may be lost for time and ctci : 

The following cases, selected from onr diar>% are n- ly 

Biibmittisi ar* n s[tocimc!i of what is done in this department "i lajMrr: 

No. I — Wjis arrested, tried and convicted of maur-Iaughter in the 
first degree, before Hon. Jasticre Emott, in the Court of Oyer mnd 
Terminer, and sentenced for the term of fourteen jears and rix 
months to tho State prison at Sing Sing. 

He worked in cal>inet shop, attd by ntiiforrn good ©ondact his 
sentence was reduced three jeare and seven months ; lienee ho 
faitlifnlly Borvod the State ton years and nine montiifn. 

When iiiseharged, he received four dollars from the State, and 
thirty-five dollars for over-work. 

Since his release, he has been sick and unable to labor. All his 
money being gone, he applied to your agent. He desired to reaeh 
the residence of his frieudtJ, where he confidently hoped to Becnro 
light employment, or hip friendiJ, having abundant means, wonld 
send him west. 

Ho eeomed resolved to live a fiohcr, honest life. The Aseociation 
furnislied him the means to reach the place mentioned by him. 

He appeared very thatdcful. 

No. 2 — A poor distressed' woman calls at onr office and represents 
that her husband ha^* been arrested and j»ent to the Island work- 
house, in default of $;]00 bail, for alleged disfirderly conduct. She 
also assures us that it was his lii*st offence. 

She prays the Association to influence tho authorities to dischar; 
him to save his littlo family from threatened desolatiim. The truth 
of her statement was confirmed by tlic uian^s employers; prompt 
apjdication wuh made to the c^omnus&ioners and the conmiittirig 
nuigietnitc, and he wa.s reht<»rcd to Iuh family and cmjiloyment. 

No. 3 — A Swede had, when partially intoxicated, been induced 
by some ** follow.^ of the buser sort" to vote illegally, at one of llie 
polling places, at the last election (1SG7) in this city. He was fhul- 
lenged, arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced fur one month to tlie 
penitentiary. 

He called on the agent wlicu discharged (at the suggcfition of liiB 
keeper) to ask advice and pecuniary aid. 

His conduct was severely censunnl and reprobated. lie evinced 
and promised to offend no more. He was aided and sent to liiB 
friends. 

No. 4 — Was, on his owu confession (when Iirought to court U\ 
plead to the indictment), convicted of forircrv it; Mt- *'"irlh degree. 
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Ilifl previous oinnluotand geiiei-nl reputntfon liud l>oeii gciod. This 
waH shown to bo tlio f;fl.se by persons of known rospootsiljility ; con- 
seqiientlyj tli6 court showed him great niert^y. 

IIi3 WMS sentenced to the penitentiary for one year ; when dis- 
cliariced, lie called on the Association to tliauk thein for past I'avorp, 
and to a^^k some pecuniary aid (he hoin<<^ witliout a peuny), that ]io 
might reach his friends in a neighborinpj State, The request Wi« 
(roni|>lied with ; euitahle clothini^ and BiifficitMit jneans were afforded 
him to rejoin his friends. We have Btroiig hopes that we bhull hear 
a good report of hun. 

No. 5 — Was cfnivic'ted, on very slij^Iit evidence, of petit hirceny. 
He adfiures ua, now that ho hoe served a term of one liionth, that iic 
was not guilty of the alleged offence. He hopes, in the future, to 
work diligently at his trade, and studiously avoid the company he 
formerly kept. He was aided with clothing and money, and is now 
doing well. 

No. 6 — Aged 19, was ai^aigned in court to plead to an indictment 
charging him with having forged an order for goods to the amount 
of $30. He plead guilty, and threw himself on the mercy of the 
court. He was sentenced for two years to the penitentiary. He 
now calls at our offide and represents that he came from the country 
seeking employment. He was unsuccessful ; and, worse than that, 
at a low lodging-house in Pearl street, he fell among sharpers and 
thieves. He hopes to derive some benefit from his late suffering 
and punishment; he trusts his parents and friends know nothing 
of his degradation ; this day he resolves to abstain from the very 
appearance of evil, and prays that moral strength may be given 
him that in the future he may prove a blessing to his christian 
family. 

Snitable clothing and the means to reach the country, where his 
friends reside, were cheerfully given him. He expressed his grateful 
thanks for the aid afforded. 

No. 7 — Was tried in the court of special session, convicted, and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for two months, where- he worked 
hard in the quarry. He pledges himself never in the future to keep 
company with lawless and bad men. Had any person told him three 
months since that he would be found in the society of dishonest, 
indolent and intemperate fellows, and that such associations would 
involve him in trouble, and consign hipi to the penitentiary, ho 
should have replied : " Is thy servant a dog, that he will do snch 
things? no, never," But here he finds himself in ruin; he, however, 
is not without hope that a useful and salutary lesson has been taught 
him, which he will not easily forget. 
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He was pro\ndod witli duitable clotJiing, and tho mean^ to re»di I 
his forincr employment, away from thr city. Hc^ aiir>nre8 iw thu 
helping hand held out in tho lioar of his greatest nccoftsity shaiJ eotf* 
gtrain him to act with uniform propriety dnrin'^ hin future life. 

No. S — A very superior looking, uiiddle-iiged man rehietautl^ culls 
at our office, and aays, that he is ntteriy a&haniod of hnnftelf, ami 
moat gladly would he travel, hy land or by sea, to tlie romotcftt parta 
of tho earth, eonld ho tliere get away from conscious guilt. 

lie had served one month in tho penitentiary for petit larceny. Ho 
wept like a child, that under a tcmporar}* hallucination ho sliould 
have disgraced himself. Ho now feels hifi humiliation, but rtjsolres 
to avoid the destructive paths wliich have well nigh ruined him for 
both lime and eternity. 

Suitable garments and pecuniary aid were cheerfully given him, 
by which he was enabled to reach his family. 

No. 9 — Calls at the office of the Association. He was tried and 
convicted of grand larceny before His Honor, Recorder HoKFMAiff, 
and was sentenced for a terra of three years to Sing Sing prison. 
He confesses his guilt, and that he deserved punishment. He wm 
out of employment at the time, but his vicious and irregular habits 
and practices were the cause of his crime. Ho had sacrificed hiA 
money, health, reputation, and all that was dear to him, and, tha 
without compensation, to serve a hard task master. 

He believes he has acquired considerable light by a bittei* 
ence, and now he determines to become a better man. He was 
encouraged to pay his vows, and all would yet be well ^vith him, for 
both worlds, the present and the future. 

He saved four months under tho commutation law. He says ths 
that law work;^ like a (.-liarm, and aids and strengthens the convic 
to try tlieir very best to avoid a violation of the prison rules. Id 
this effort, they unconsciously mend their ways, and, he thinks, no 
a few permanently reform. 

Wlien he was discharged he received but $4; nothing for over-] 
work. 

Tlio Association enabled him to reach his brother in the country,] 
who, he felt sure, would give him a hearty welcome and Fccurohiml 
employment. Ho was evidently grateful for the kindness BbowDj 
him. 

No. 10 — Left Sing Sing State prison yesterday. 

He was tried on an indictment for grand larceny, was convicted 
an4l sentenced for a term of two yeai-s. The court believed liim to 
be inexperienced in (Time and prison lUe, hence Bome leniency waa 
shown him. 
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He had been but six months in the country, and, but for his 
staying with a drinking family, the offence would not have been 
perpetrated. He regrets that he fell into bad hands, and that He 
thoughtlessly yielded to the temptation to steal. He contends that 
no such propensity can be found in his nature. Ignorant and unedu- 
cated as were all his kindred, not one of them was known to be 
dishonest. 

He has seriously resolved to keep out of bad company ; he has a 
sister in good circumstances, some distance from this city. 

The Association provided him with suitable clothing and means to 
reach her ; we hope he will " learn to do well." 

No. 11 — Was tried in the Court of Sessions, Kings county, on an 
indictment for burglary, before His Honor, Judge Dikekan. She 
was convicted and sentenced for a term of three years and six 
months. She saved five months oflF her original sentence by her 
good conduct, and received $4 when dischai^ed. 

The facts in her case, as shown by the testimony, proved that she 
had entered a house, and was found fast asleep in the parlor, on the 
sofa, and, that nothing had been removed or taken from the house. 

She represents that she has been staying with a friend, and, as 
soon as the weather permits, she will accompany a family into the 
country as their domestic help, provided the Association will render 
her temporary aid. Eum and whisky had produced all her trouble. 
She has abstained, and promises still to abstain, from the use of all 
strong drink, and never taste it again. She was appropriately aided 
by the Association. 

No, 12 — Whom we knew to have been in trouble some eight yeai*s 
since, and who was at that time rescued by the interposition of the 
Association (it being his first offence and he sincerely penitent) now 
calls at our office and says that he has had constant employment 
since, a period of nearly eight years (he brings with him a satisfac- 
tory certificate of character from his employer), imtil the last six 
weeks; and that now all his little savings are gone, and him- 
self, wife and four helpless little ones are in want; he resolves 
that no trial shall drive him to the perpetration of crime ; his land- 
lord has become clamorous for his rent. The agent most cheerfully 
advanced him the amount, and felt it was more blessed to give than 
receive. 

No, 13 — Was committed to the Island workliouse by a police judge 
for alleged disorderly conduct, her first offence. In the meantime, 
her uncle, living in Scotland, had sent to our care five pounds ster- 
ling, with an earnest request that she would take her passage home 
by an early steamer ; we applied by letter to the Commissioners of 

[Senate No. 10.] 8 
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Cliurities and Correction. Kiibinittin^ tbc Jibovc faft>f nmi . 
(Jischargi^ With tlicir oiiarm'teristie promjititudc she wa^ ''•] 

we SAW her on board of tlie&tearrK^r for Liverpool; and most heartiljr j 
did fthft thank the As80oiatiou. 

No. 14 — A Gcrtnan who has bcon in ting country the last wx /gMV, 
(Miiplojed by a contractor to rcinove old buildinga to make way for 
ii n]» rove men t*?, was requested byliis boss to meet liim ateev* ' * k 
one morning at a slaughter liouse, in a certain atre^t of ^. tj» 
relative to its removal. The German had but little knowledge of 
Etjf^lisb, and, instead of going as directed, lie went to a slaughter 
Imuso in one of the Avenues, The morning was extremely wet ; he 
waited until 9.30 A. M. ; his employer failed to meet him ihen^ 
when he resolved to return to his home, and come back, should thu 
weather improve. Before leaving, he entered the building agAin 
and pulled down three or four skirting boards, tied them together, 
put them on his shoulder and was in the act of leaving when the 
owner of the Blaughtcr house stopped him, denounced him aa a thief, 
and had him arrested and t-ommitt-od fur trial ; when brought into 
court ho admitted taking the old boards. This was regarded as a 
plea of guilty, and he was sentenced for two months to the peni- 
tentiary. I 

Some three or four weeks Bul>sequent to his Bentence, your i 
was infomied that hift wife was confined with her sixth babe, and 
that they were all in great destitution, and in danger of being starved 
to death. We made known to a lady, familiar with the object* ami 
tvirns of our Association, this atHitrtive case. She immcdiatelj visiter] 
the family, and, anticipating their pressing wants, had conveyed to 
them a basket of food, whif-h at once alleviated their pressing nccefl- 
sities. She promptly reported to the General Agent their condition, 
when he, without delay, visited them ; their arrearage of rent was 
paid by the Association, and the means furnished to provide coal, 
food, and other noces!>iirics. "We felt that the mone}' was well 
bestowed, as the family were found to be sober, indnstrioa^, lionest 
and worthy. AVlicn the father was dit?chargcd from prison, he called 
and heartily thanked the Association for the attention bestowed on 
his helidess family. He was j^rovided with work, clothes, and a little 
money. A more thankful umu I have seldom beheld. 

The average number of discharged convicts and other persons 
calling at our office from our penal in.stitutlons, jails, pcuittmtiarieg, 
criminal and police courts, and ho^pitalB connected with our prisons, 
is from thirty to thirt^'-five per day. 

We endeavor to discriminate and to exercise a wise caution aa 
regards the aid extended \\\ those nunu;ronA appHchut^. IVliile we 
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promptly alleviate the distresses of the worthy, in whose reformation 
we confide, we hold it imwise and inexpedient, as a general rule, to 
help those who refuse to help themselves. Hence, whatever succor 
is extended to the idle, tlie intemperate, the revolver, the habitually 
criminal — and we do not withhold all relief even from such — it is, 
in the main, slight and temporary. Thus, it will be seen, the past 
year has witnessed but little change in the nature and extent of the 
labors of your agent. 

The constant recurrence of the same evils, the constant flow of 
the tide of crime, and of its consequent suffering, misery and degra- 
dation, have been met by the same effort of good and earnest men, 
seldom altogether successful, but, perhaps, quite as seldom without 
some good results, which have been noted in previous reports. 

I am happy to report, that, during the past year, there has been no 
lack of the kindness and courtesy which the Association has been 
accustomed to receive from gentlemen connected with our criminal 
courts, and from members of the bar to whom we look for aid, and 
that I have reason to expect a consideration equally kind and 
encouraging in the future. It is no small consolation (when I take 
a retrospective view of my feeble labors) that, without compromising 
the Association, the cause of justice or the claims of law, and with- 
out prejudicing the interests of the community, liave been of some 
use to the fallen and the unfortunate. 

Gentlemen of the Exeouttve Commtttee: — I have begun the 
New Year in a very delightful way — visiting the families of those 
whose husbands, wives, sons, daughters, or dear relations are inmates 
of one or other of our penal institutions, and of those discharged 
convicts whom I know to be industriously employed in earning an 
honest living, as well as of some of the arrested who are awaiting 
trial. My New Year's calls were heartily welcomed and my New 
Year's gifts were gratefully received by those who were in needy 
circumstances, and upon none others were they bestowed. I exer- 
cised my best discretion in distributing the liberal sum of $250, 
which your bounty intrusted to me for this purpose. I felt alive to 
the truth that I was the accredited almoner of the Association, and 
labored to perform the pleasing duty laid upon me well and faith- 
fully ; and I believe and am sure that such visits are productive of 
great benefit ; they have an elevating effect, an influence that con- 
strains the recipent toward good. It is a delightful employment to 
help those who help themselves ; I felt and feel that "he that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord." Let us be satisfied with the 
security and guarantee : " I will repay, saith the Lord." 
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III ei»ticlu(l[iii4 tliU report of my persoual labors, 1 liavt 
to thank llie gt'iuk-m«'i» of the Executive Coniniitteo IV»r \ 
a^^emeut given met in tJie performance of my duties, ftlwajB ardaot 
often trying; and to ahsnro you of my aolemu purpose atill to vrorli 
in tin's Held of j>ructicul pliilant]ir<»py with con^^trLnt tiileUty and zca 
while health and life arc spared. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

ABRAHAM BEAT. 
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IV. REVIEW OF THE CONDITION AND WORKINO 

OF THE STATE PRISONS OF THE UNITED 

STATES FOR 1867. 

By the C0EEE8PONDING Seoketakt. 

The administration of penal justice in any country is one of the 
most important branches of the public service ; and that, in what 
concema the details of punishment, as well as in what relates to 
the principles of criminal law and the proceedings necessary to the 
conviction of the transgressor. It has an interest as broad as the 
human race; for, everywhere, it affects the rights of property, 
the safety of society, the security of human life, the maintenance of 
social order and the purity of the public morals. It is obvious that 
the system, on which such administration is conducted, is of vital 
moment to the welfare of states, the repose of nations and all the 
interests of society. 

Two general systems of prison discipline obtain in the United 
States, though in widely different degrees — the one being confined to 
very narrow limits, the other extending over almost the whole country. 
The names by which they are respectively designated are the Penn- 
sylvania or. separate system, and the Auburn or congregate silent 
system. The former receives its title from the State in which it 
originated and the mode in which it is administered ; as the latter 
does from the city where it was first practised and its distinctive 
administration. 

The separate system was tried for a time in New Jersey and Rhode 
Island, but has long since been abandoned by them. It is now con- 
fined to the State of Pennsylvania, and^ even there, it exists in full 
vigor only in the Eastern Penitentiary, at Philadelphia. A party, 
opposed to separate imprisonment, has sprung up in Pennsylvania, 
which is daily gaining strength and adding to the number of its 
.adherents. A high officer of the State government, in a recent letter 
to the writer, says : " We are drifting toward a modification of our 
system of prison discipline in Pennsylvania, and I think we shall 
eventually adopt some of the features of the Irish system." The 
strictness of the separate system is greatly relaxed in the Western 
Penitentiary, at Pittsburgh ; and there is not a county prison in the 
State where it is maintained in its integrity. Indeed, as a writer in 
the North American Review has observed,* " we find in Pennsylvania 

*N. A. Review for October, 1866, pp. 891 and 892. 
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the curious anoiuuly at' u prison diKciplino for huiuvua offenders, vrhif 
requirc& tbcir entire isolation, while tfie amnty juil«> from wlil<l 
theiR? inmatc!» of the penitentiary come »[>, arc inanaj^d, with 
oxceptioiia, in the old liigglcdy-pij^glcdy fashion, whicli mide tl 
ancient Walnnt i^treet {>rison of Philadelphia go detefitiLbla. Se{iaratc 
coniincnicnt is not a Pennsylvania but a Philadelphia sjBtcr 
Even in the I'hiludeljJiia county i)rii?on at Moyarnensing, ns a hili 
report of the Phi huk'l phi a Prison Society informs «.s, *tlic convict 
have sqianite cells, and it would he better if the imtried and 
vagrants could be insured the game advantage ; but tku is at ; ■ 
impossible^ Indeed, it is impoesiblc at thi» moment in the > 
Penitentiary itself, since the number of prisouors is so great, that il 
each of a hnndre(i or more cells twc) convicts liave to T>e ])1aeed, t^ 
the destnietioii, so far, of the fuu<lamentiil principle of thesj'steTii. 

In all other States of the Union, except Pennsylvania, the AnhiirnJ 
or congregate, silent systoTu prevails, 

Tliese two systems differ materially in their methods of adininM 
trAtion, bnt they have a common basis. The principle of isolntion, 
with lalior, lies at the found;ition of both. In one, the isoktirtn wl 
etfected by an absolute bodily separation by day as well as by niglit,[ 
and the labor is performed in the cell of the convict. In the other,] 
the labor is done in common workshops, and the isolation is seciircd 
at night by tho c^nfiuemcnt of the prisoners in separate cells, but 
dnring the day is of a monil kind, being etfected, as far as possible, 
by the enforcement of absolute silence. The bodies of the prisoners 
are together, but their souls are apart; and, while there is material 
association, there is mental solitude. 

Such is the theory on which tho respective systems are founded; 
but in neither do the fact^ ever fully correspond to the ideal. 

An increased interest in prison discipline and prison reform lias, 
within the past few year?, been awakened in the United States. This 
has been at*com]>li3hcd chiefly througli the reports of tho Prison 
Association of New York, the Massachusetts Board of State Chari- 
ties, and the Philadelphia Prison Society. 

Proofs of the re\-ived interest here affirmed are multiplving ilRily. 
The writer of the present paj>cr is in the l)cst condition to learn both 
the sentiments and doings of his countrymen ia reference to this 
great work, as the oHiue of Secretary of the Prison AsdociHiion 
brings him into correspondence with persons in all parts of the 
country who are most active in pushing forward the needed refamis. 
A few of these proofs it may n*^t be amiss to e^hibit. 

California has lately organized a Prison Commission in imitntioii 
of our New York Association, which, composed of true men and 
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earaest workers, is accomplishing results of tlie Ligliest importance aa 
r^ards the interests of prison discipline in that State. "Western Penn- 
fijlvania has formed a similar organization, which, in a qniet way, is 
doing a good work. More recently, Ohio has instituted a society of 
the same kind, which, from the character, position, zeal and energy 
of the men engaged in it, is likely to impress its convictions upon 
the Legislature of the State. The same is true of Delaware. Move- 
ments in this direction are not wanting in other States. Prisoners' 
Aid Societies have heen formed in the localities of a few of our 
State prisons, wluch have shown themselves to be of essential utility 
in procuring work for discharged convicts, and thus preventing 
relapses. 

The organizations referred to abqve are of private citizens. inter- 
ested in the work of prison reform, who have voluntarily associated 
together for its promotion. But States are moving in their organic 
capacity. Pennsylvania has appointed a commission to investigate 
the prison question, and report whether an additional prison is 
needed, and, if so, on what plan it shall be conducted. 

New Jersey haa appointed a similar commission, composed of 
eminent citizens, who are understood to favor the Irish system. It 
is the good fortune of the writer to have spent several hours in 
conference with each of these commissions; and he was deeply 
impressed with their ability, their candor, and their enlightened 
and patriotic devotion to the work assigned them by their respective 
governments. 

A farther evidence of the newly awakened interest in prison 
reform is found in the public press, that sure index as well as power- 
ful moulder and guide of public sentiment. More has been pub- 
lished in the quarterly, monthly, weekly and daily journals of the 
country, within the last two years, than during the ten years pre- 
ceding. Nor has what has emanated from the press gained more in 
breadth than it has in quality. Papers of remarkable thoroughness 
and power have appeared in all classes of our journals, from the 
ponderous quarterly, that graces the scholar's table, to the light and 
more evanescent daily and weekly, that visits every fireside in tlie 
land. 

A final proof of the marked revival of interest in the reformation 
of our prisons and prison systems is found in the correspondence 
of the New York Prison Association. Scarcely a mail comes to our 
office, which does not bring one or more letters from some prison 
officer, State official, or private citizen, asking for reports, informa- 
tion, or suggestions relative to the organization, government, archi- 
tecture and administration of prisons. 
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It baa been remarked, in a former jtaragrapb, ibnt twu pri***!! 
syatema are in use in tlie United States — tiie eepnrate and the cou^ 
^regale. This cla&silication is based upon the internal diseiplino of 
the prisons. But there ie another rehitiou in which the subject maj 
1)0 viewed, viz., aa regards the several claftsert of penal and corroct-J 
ioual institutions, iuto which are rccoivod those who have riolatcdj 
iir arc charged with having violated, the laws of the land. In tbia 
view, the prison systems of our States embrace four cla*608 of inist 
tations — the lock-np, the county jail, the State prison, and tfaal 
reform fcIiooI or house of refuge ; exce])t that a few are yet with- 
out State prisons, antl most of the Southern Stales lack the juvenile 
reformatory. Several of the States have prisons of a grade inter*! 
mediate between the county jail and the State prison, called byl 
different names — house of correction, workhouse, penitentiary,] 
bridewell, etc. 

It is proposed, in the present paper, to present a ti;eneral view of ' 
the condition and working of the State prisons of the United States 
for the year 1867. For its preparation, I have carefully examined 
the reports for that year of the prisons of twenty-four States; and, 
frum the remaining thirteen States, I have gathered what inform.v 
tion I could by correspondence, using all diligence to that end. 

In looking over tlie reports above referred to, two things have 
particularly arrested my attention : 

1. A marked imp^^coement in the reports them^ehes over tlu>se qf 
former years. The major part are moi'e full in their detail of facta, 
and the information itself is better digested, better arranged, and 
presented in a form and style more attractive and satisfactory. 

2. Th^ evidence afforded hj ihein of an advance in the theory and 
practke ff prison discipline. The classification of convicts accord* 
ing to their conduct and character, the restoration of their manhoodj 
the implantation of hope in tlieir breast, their encouragement by 
suitable rewards, the conviction that the mass of criminals aro 
rcclaimablc, the necessity of increased attention to their religious 
and mental culture, the duty of making reformation a more pro* 
nounccd object — these and such like ideas, and a practice conform- 
able thereto, arc uhnost everywhere gaining ground. 

"With these general remarks, I resj>ectfully submit the folloTving 
digest of the information obtained from the reports and correspond- 
ence above mentioned, relative to the condition and operations of 
the State prisons in the several States of the Union for 1807, airang- 
ing the States in alphaltetical order. 
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At.a-rawa- 

Eepeated efforts to that end have failed to elicit an item of infonnsr 
tion touching the penal administration of Alabama. 

ASKANBAS. 

The following letter from a member of the Legislature of Arkansas, 
addressed to Theodore Tilton, Esq., contains all the information I 
have been able to procure relating to prison matters in that State, 
although such information has been sought by addressing letters to 
prison and State officials therein. 

A note from the warden of the penitentiary, which will explain 

itself, is appended. 

LrrFLB Rock, Abkanbas, Seipt. 21, 1868. 
Theozx)BE Ttlton, Eeq. 

Dear Sir : Some months since I noticed in the IndependerU, vajoable artldee res- 
pecting " Prison Beform," " Prison Discipline," etc. As I remember it, your contrib- 
utors referred to some recent publications respecting^ the prison sTstems of the Old 
World, etc. Besides, I know you to be one who will f^ a lively interest in a subject 
so eminently b nTny.iiit i^ri^Mi. 

In Arkansas our prisons are a standing evidence of our Bemi-barbEuism, or perhaps 
I should say, our social and political anarchy. I am anxious at the approaching 
session of the General Assembly to secure such legislation as wiU eetablish a 
thorough system of prison organization and prison disdpUne for the entire State, 
based upon humanitarian and reformatory principles. 

Would you have the kindness to furnish such information at your command 
as may facilitate ray object? I am anidons to obtain the best possible authorities 
on the subject, either in the form of prison reports or otherwise. 

The vast number of freedmen and other ignorant and debased persons in this 
country, often guilty of offences for which they are thrown into prison, renders this 
& subject of the first importance. 

Wabdkk'b Officb, Abxansas State P kwitkn ' x ' i abt,) 
LriTLB Bock, Abkaksab, Atigmt 18, 1868. ) 

Bev. R C. Wnras, Oorretppnding 8e<^y, Irvington, N. Y. 

Bear 8i/r : Afiblra have been so unsettled in this State that no reports of this 
prison for either of the years named by you have been prepared ; so soon as a 
report is made, I shall take pleasure in sending you copies for the use of your 
excellent Association. 

Very tmly yours, 

J. L. HODGES, Wardm. 

Galifobnia. 

The discovery, twenty years ago, of gold in our newly acquired ter- 
ritory on the Pacific coast, in what then promised and has since turned 
out to be unlimited quantities, produced a phrenzy of excitement in 
all the States lying between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, and 
caused a rush of emigration to that Eldorado, such as the world had 
never seen before. The swelling tide, as was natural in this fevered 
expectation of sudden wealth, bore upon its bosom a multitude of 
desperate characters, men of criminal proclivities and habits, who 

[Senate, No. 10.] 
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werotbiii*]«»nred upon the ^oil of whut hm &incre become the States 
California. This has given to onr young lister, whoae homo istow«rd 
tho Betting 8un, an undue proportion of that rc^-'" mt 

clafi8, who seek to make a liveliliood by preying \\i ii*'l_ 

indu8tri(ni8 citizen ; has filled her prisons to a degree out of all tbu 
ordinary ratios known to older and lci?s turbulent *^nc 

has made the problem of criminal treatment on. : _.:..-_ ...lorj 
difficulty and perplexity. Hence, the number of perBons convictodl 
of higli crimes and misdemeanors in tliat State is ;rreiiter in propor^l 
tion to the population than in any other of the States of our Union;! 
and the difficulty of an effective control and a judicious aianagcrneot j 
is increased in a like ratio; a difficulty still further intensified hr Ujo 
fact that li prison sj'stem was to 1)0 created, and that the men upon \ 
whom this delicate task devolved had had but little if any experience j 
in such matters. This statement will explain, and at the same time 
apologize for some things which will fall strangely upon the ear in 
reading the following account of criminal affaire in California. 

The sources on whieh I have dra\vn for the facts contained in tlio 
present exhibit are: First. The liiennial Report of the Direclom 
of the California State Prison for ISGG and 1SG7, Second. An 
abstract of a report to the last Legislature of tho State, made by a 
joint committee of the same. Third. The Second Annual Report 
of the California Prison Commission. Fourth. Sundry articles frotn 
tlie Calitbrnia prcse touching the State Prison. 

I must here express my regret that tlie biennial reiK'rt of tlw 
directors is so extremely raciigre, there being but two pages of state- 
ment or composition, in a pamphlet extending to the length of ninety- 
eight pages in all, and the rest being made up of tables going into the 
minutest financial or business details, wholly unnecessary in sudi an 
exhibit. Even the two pages of letter-press are nearly taken up 
witli a resume of tlio information contained in tbo tables, ecuniely 
half a page being given to the discipline, moral appliances and j^eiiernl 
internal condition and management of the establishment, llie 
warden does not give us so much as a scratch of his pen in tlie way 
of a report, nor have we a word from any of his subordinate officers, 
except half a page from the physician. The gentlemen in charge of 
this institution might well be commended to a study of the annuAl 
reports of the State prisons of Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Ohio, la 
models to be imitated in the preparation of their own. 

The average daily niunber of convicts was 704. Of these, no less 
tlian 65 per cent were of foreign birth ; 82 per cent had never learned 
a trade ; 32 per cent wore unable to read on their admission, and 17 
per cent were minorn when convicted and sentenced. 
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The bulk of the labor is conducted on the contract syBtem, and all 
would be, except what is needed for State purposes, if there were 
sufficient shop-room. The branches of business carried on by the 
contractors are : boot and shoemaking, harness and saddlery^ book- 
binding, wagonmaking, cooperage, brickmaking, the manufacture of 
woolen and knit goods, and broom-making. Besides these, the State 
employs some hundreds of convicts in its own departments of indus- 
tJy, as machinists, blacksmiths, shoemakers, laundrymen, bakers, etc. 
The price paid by contractors for the labor of the convicts, until 
recently, has been from thirty to forty cents a day, a price not only 
ridiculously but shamefully and ruinously low, considering that free 
labor commands a higher rate of wages on the Pacific than on the 
Atlantic coast. A memoranduril by the warden in manuscript, on 
the cover of the report sent by him, contains the statement that the 
per diem on all the contracts, at the present time, is fifty cents. 
The prison accounts, as set forth in that report, are for two years. 
Taking the two years as in all respeots equal, the total expenditures 
for 1867 were $113,843, and total earnings $39,929 : leaving a deficit 
to be provided for from the treasury of the State of $73,929 — a 
result not to be wondered at, as the majority of the convicts were 
hired out at thirty cents a day. 

A large number of the convicts do task-work ; but whether this is 
the case on all the contracts does not appear. Under this system the 
convicts work briskly and soon become experts in the specialty 
assigned them, for it seems not to be made an object to teach them 
a full trade. Many of the prisoners complete their tasks by two 
o'clock, p. M., and the greater part by three. While a considerable 
number remain to do overwork, the majority go either into the prison 
yard or to their own rooms, where they enjoy unrestrained liberty of 
communication, and every one does, or uiitil recently has done, 
" what was right in his own eyes," Besides the 444 single cells, 
there are seven large rooms in the prison, provided, like old-fashioned 
steamboats, with tiers of berths for sleeping, in each of which are 
accomodated some thirty or more convicts. The occtipants, as has 
been said, are free to go into these after the completion of their 
day's work, «nd amuse themselves in whatever way best suits their 
own faiicy. Until very lately,- a brisk business was carried on in faro 
and monte. A graphic description of this gambling sport has been 
given by a San Francisco editor. He says: " Observing that a large 
proportion of the convicts gathered in their rooms as soon as their 
tasks were over, we had some curiosity to learn how they occupied 
their time, hoping that we should find some of them at least reading 
instructive books. We saw nothing of this; but we daw groups of 
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prifiODcns gathorod aroifnd four or five dJflerenf tnhle& or st 
absorbed in tlie games of fwro aud moiitc. Tbo motwy waa i>ij« 
on tho table; silver coin predominated; now and t/ien m eold 
was sandwiched between tbem. The cHukiiig of the coin cuuld 
beard eevcrul yardi* off; the doors to tlie rooms were H'ide oi^en uuc 
the whole thin*; was as public as anj tnuibaction could be withiit 
four walls of a prison. The high old game*^ of '40 were in full bla^t, 1 
the prisoners bucked tho ancient tiger with h will, and the inoncr I 
was raked into one corner with professional skill. No doabt oalr 
the square gainee wore tolerated, fi»r there \^ ^ honor a?uoiig t}tie?eA.* 
It was a strange aud suggestive eight. Many of tiie&e men eouid no 
donbt trace their fall directly to ganiblini;. And here they vrertf 
pmiiuiug their old vocation with tmdiininitihed zest. The younger 
men were looking on and taking new letidons in crime, a& the i^ameft 
proceeded at midday.*- 

It is a gratitication to be able to say that the warden, in themann- 
ficript raeuiorandum referred to above, states tliat *' gambling and 
opimn-cating have been <]uito efFectnally stopped," though even tlii* 
Btatement conveya an intimation tliat something of the old sores otilt 
remain. The Joint Committee of the Legislature^ in thek*ro|»ort^ 
BO late as last winter, say : "Some idea of the gambling and trading 
carried on may be inferred from the Btafemout of one of tlie con- 
tractora (there are six or seven of them), that he has i>aid for over- 
work, etc., over $4,500 iu one year, to the convicts employed by liiiu 
— Borae eighty or ninety.'' This would give an average of about | 
dollar a week to each convict, or, as some four hundred prisonerB ar 
employed on contract work, an aggregate for the year to tho whole 
prison of $20,800; that is, more than half as much as the entire 
annual earnings for the State. It seems that all the money earned 
by overwork is paid directly to the convict ae fast as it is earned, and 
that ho is at full liberty to spend it as he lists. 

There are other practices in this prison which, though not quite so 
bad, are scarcely less strange than this. The San Francisco cditv>r 
before quoted from, says : " Many of tlie prisaners roamed about the 
yard, and even appeared to be jolly. We observed that quite a 
number of prisoners refrained from eating in the dlniug-rooni, but 
carried their rations out with them and did their own cooking out of 
doors, with such little helps aa their own ingenuity conld snggcst, 
A few were making coffee, others were fr>'ing potatoes in grease 
which they had bought of the cook, who was also a oonvict. It 
appeared that the cook skimmed tho grease from the meat, as liis 
perquisite, and then sold it to the convicts at about a bit a pound. 
Wc judged that this favored son of ToitMri ' did a pretty brisk bnsi- 
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ness. It is due to hini to say that he sold a very fair article, and tlie 
convicU seemed glad to get it at any price. Tht; chief cowk in diarge 
of the kitcheu (who is in for the crime of murder) has an iron safe 
with a very fair line of deposits. We beliovc that he can^ apon a 
pinch J count out inym $2,000 to $3,000 at a time. In sliort, for a 
* banker' of moderate ambition, he has an ample capital." On 
this subject the Joint Committee observe; *' Ail the food is boiled, 
and the cook (a convict) skims the grease oif tlie meat and soils it to 
those who have money. He iti, moreover, allowed to trade in the 
Bame kind of sapph'es as those in his keepiiig." 

Indeed, froni the docuinents, it would seem that the old English 
tap system, so vigorously denounced by Howard, in his day, a^ a 
mother of abominations, has been intro<luced into this prison. The 
editor from whose article two citations have already been made, says: 
** Four or live convicts are also engaged in the business of huckster- 
ing within the prison walls, buying of the commissary and selling to 
tlio prisoners at a profit. One of these has quite a little grocery 
establishment. Convicts who have money can buy fruit, cofl'ee and 
mftny luxuries." This is confirmed by the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee, who declare : '* The food furnished the prisoners is ample in 
quantity, but very bad in quality — so bad as to drive all who have 
any means to the trading stands kept by convicts and supplied by 
the commissary. Old convicta, who, during the time previously 
spent in the prison, have acquired considerable mechanical skill, are 
enabled by their earnings to live well ; and thus a distinction is 
created in favor of tlie least deserving.'* 

There is aliighly objectionable feature winch enters into the very 
organic law of the prison; it is that of making the lieutemint- 
govemor, ex officio^ warden thereof. The greatest obstacle to the 
thorough and permanent reformation of prison discipline in America, 
are the fluctuations wliich result from tlmt dominating power of 
party politics, to whose control the administration of the greater 
part of our prisons are unhappily subjected. But this adde a new 
and intensified element of change. Most of the displaocnients of 
good and tried men from the govemorehip of our prisons come 
from the mutations of party. This, however, floes not wait upon a 
revolution of the political wheel, but must often exiict a change of 
officers and administration even during the ascendancy of the same 
party; for it cannot be supposed that any party will always make 
the same man lieutenant-governor. Even if it should be so ilis- 
poaed, the incumbent himself might have aspirations, which would 
be inconsistent witJi a perpetual retention of the office. But the 
cose, as here put, does nut i*eveal the whole extent of the evil. 
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Sni»i»o8o the governor rihonl*! die, or from eomc other • 

incapable of serving ; the licirteuaut-^ovemor must, 

Btop into hid place, and a new man mufit be iuBtituted us hemi 

the prison ; so, that, hero id a triple lijibih'tj to change, and a Uni^Itfl 

peril incTirred a^ its uonseipiencc. 

Another point, in which the arrangemente of the prison aro opeo j 
to criticisui, is, that there is neither reeideol physician nor rotfideJil 
chiijilaiu in it. The bodily uialadies of 700 men are cuo«;»h lo 
occupy the time and skill of one medical man : and the moral aod 
Bpiritnal ftiluioiits of tl»e same community may well employ tin? 
vrholc energies of one religious teacher. At present, less pro\~ie^ion 
38 made for the latter than for the former of these neeetsditieft, Tbe 
general agent of the Prison Commiesion visited the prison foarteen 
times during the year, and gcnoralfy preached to the convicld oa 
these occasions ; and au occasional sermon was delivered by otiier 
ministers, 

ilowever, notwithstanding these imperfections, abuses, drawbacks 
— ^tho gravity of which none will deny — there is progres<^ even 
in California, and that in the right direction. Gambling and 
opium-eating, at lea^t in open day, have been abolished ; the pri^fon 
is declared by the directors to be a model of cleanliness ; the prison 
dietary has been improved ; the present administration is enlight- 
ened and humane ; unnecessary punishments, it is claimed, are not 
inflicted ; sanitary reforms have been effected ; a good commutation 
law has been enacted ; and, what is best and most hopeful, a new 
interest has been awakened, sound ideas are advancing, and the 
desire for reform is becouung wider and deeper in the jtublic mind, 
and the eflfort toward it more earnest and \'igoron3. Those health- 
ful and hopetnl tokens are chiefly the work of the California Prifion 
Commission, That Association ia zealous and active, and pursue 
its work '' with meekness of wisdom,'- agreeably to the apostoUc 
injnnotion. Having, in its last annual report, sketched an exccUeiil 
system of prison reform, it chises its recommendation with tlieso 
words : 

*' Let a trial of this sy&tcm be made, and, if found successful, tlieii, 
after a time, let the extension and divieion of the State prifluii, 
before spoken of, be made, so as to admit of classification to some 
extent, and the establishment of grades, the privileges being greater 
and the fare better, in each one than in those below it; and let the 
motives of hope and fear be made to operat>e as incentives to pro|H*r 
behavior, in connection with these pirades and the rem(»val of pri'^ori- 
ers from one to unother. This would inuugnrato w)mt, more fujlv 
developed^ would l>e identical M^itli the "Irish Prison Syfltem,' 
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befor§ referred to, that has recently begun to attract such attention, 
aaid which is eliciting bo much approval from those who have given 
the subject any thought. We will here say, incidentally, that, if a 
careful and candid consideration of that system and its results, by 
each one having a part in the control of our public affairs could be 
obtained for it, we should have no difficulty in securing the legis- 
lation necessary to enable us to see the consummation of all our 
desires in regard to prisons and prison management throughout the 
State." 

CoNNEOnCCT. 

The discipline of the State prison at Wethersfield, during the forty 
years of its history, has seen fewer changes than that of any other 
prison of its class in the United States, whose origin dates back so far. 
It was milder and relied more on moral agencies at the start than any 
others conducted on the Auburn plan ; but, while most, if not all of 
these, have relaxed their rigor, and been advancing in the line of a 
more humane treatment, this has maintained its discipline at a nearly 
uniform standard. However, the report for 1867 shows that the new 
ideas have at length entered its precincts with their softening influ- 
ence, as will be made apparent in the progress of this review. 

The contract system of labor is practised in the Connecticut prison. 
The branches of labor pursued here are shoemaking, burnishing 
silver-ware, and making rulers. The earnings of the prison for 1867 
were $25,166, while the total expenses amounted to only $23,460, 
leaving a net gain of $1,706. It is remarkable, and probably 
unparalleled in the history of American prisons, that for forty years 
— the whole period of its existence — there have been but three years 
when it was not self-sustaining; and its aggregate surplus earnings 
cannot be less than $150,000. This sum has paid for the erection of 
all the buildings and their repairs throughout the entire history of 
the institution, and has left a considerable amount to be expended in 
the improvement of the county jails. The money given to the jails 
was on the recommendation of Gen. Amos Pilsbury, when he was at 
the head of the prison ; and it received that direction with the view 
of encouraging them to organize a system of labor and of regular 
prison discipline upon the Auburn plan. As a consequence, pro- 
ductive labor is carried on in six of the eight counties in the State. 
The aggregate earnings of the prisoners in these six jails for 1867, 
was $5,334:. This does not include what is paid to the counties by 
the State for the board of prisoners. The earnings per capita ranged 
from $106, as the maximum, to $2 — the average being $22. Con- 
necticut is the only State in the Union, so far as I am informed, 
where remunerative labor is carried on in the jails. 
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The following extracts from the reports of the so^Krsi Jintiuiril 
of the pri&on will dUow tlie direction in wliich thirttj^s un> inovi 
there at the pre&ent tinie. 

The directors say : ** The old theory that nothing 1= too bad 
a prison convict, thut any acts of kindness ehown them wen* u 
jdaee<i, and that all or nearly all were troaclierous or nnworthj of 
conlidence, is being BUpplantcd by the law of kindness, and it \r- 
that in a great majority of caee^ it has a niucli greattjr iufluti 
their rcfortnation than the law offeree, Tliis, in the opinion of yot 
directors, has been fully demongtrated in our own prison witliin the 
last few years. 

" The Legislature of 1862, allowing the warden to deduct « certHifi] 
percentage of time from the eentence of the convicts for 
behavior, the charming concerts given from time to time by 
South Church Quartette of Hartford, under the direction of O. WJ 
Himtington, Esq., the donations of fruit, etc., from the contmctonftl 
and individuals not connected with the priBon, the annual dinner uf\ 
the last two years furnished by that large hearted gentleman, H, C 
Dorsey, Esq., of Pawtucket, R. I,, together with the kindness of »| 
humane and christian warden, assisted by his gentlemanly subordi- 
nates, have done much, very much, to lead the convicts to feel that they I 
wore not forgotten by the State or their fellows, and that their | 
reformation and not their degradation were desired ; consequently it \ 
has been much easier to maintain the discipline of tlie prison, and 
never in ita history has it bccti more perfect and submitted to aa 
willingly and cheerfully as to-day. On the first day of Jannar}*, 
18f>8, Henry C. Doi'sey, Esq., of Pawtucket, R. L, presented to 
Willianv Willard, Esq., as trustee for the State of Connecticut, 
$t,C66, the interest of the same to be expended on each and every 
Slst day of January, forever, for a good roast dinner for the State 
prisoners at Wethci'sficld. 

" A melodeon has been purchased for the chapel, which adds 
greatly to the interest of oiu* Sabbath service. The singing of the 
convicts, under the leadership of the deputy warden, assisted on the 
melodeon by J. W. Kennedy, Esq., has greatly improved the post 
year, and does great credit to all concerned," 

The warden in hia report remarks ; " The past year has, on miiny 
accounts, been the most interesting of my prison experience. Never 
in any year has so much been done to encourage and elevate tltose 
wlio have by their own acts banished thomselves from those softcniiifj 
and ennobling influences whir*h abonnd in the outer world, bnt which 
many l»ave thought and still tbink it necessary to shut out from iIhhw 
condemned to prison life. You, gentlemen, are aware, to some extent 
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at least, of the happincBB created in each uf their hearts hy those 
delightful concerts which wc have enjoyed through the kindness and 
generosity of the South Church Quartette of llurtford ; you have 
alfio seen the rapture of delight expressed by thun when lititciung to 
the noble words of that nohle niun £L. 0. Dor&ey, £ec[., who may 
■well be styled tlie ' Prieoncm' Friend;' you have also seen their 
countenances light up with joy and gratitude at the thought that the 
chief executive of the State should be willing to leave his business 
to come and grace their festal bourdj speaking to tliern woi'ds of coiu- 
fort and cheer which went to their very hearts. But it has been my 
privilege to commune with them individuiUIy an<l alone, and thus to 
learn the efiecC on each heart, and in so doing 1 have been greatly 
strengthened and enconrjiged in my work, and cannot but feel that 
many have this year, as they have expreflsed it to me, ' determined to 
lead a new life.' " 

This is a noble testimony to the good eflfect of humanity and kind- 
ness in the treatment of convicts. Al\;er such statements from the 
directoi*s and warden, no one will be surprised to bear the chaplain 
express himself in the following language : 

*' Although this report doses the tenth year of my eervicee in Con- 
necticut with this Institution, it has been one of the most pleasant 
and successful in my pastoral duties among the men. I have found 
tlieu' greetings of the most cordial character, and during no year have 
I witne-ssed so many expressions of penitence, and sincere desire to 
reform, as in the present, while many have expresse<l their confidence 
in a cliange of heart througJi faith in our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
It is an interesting fact that scarcely a sabbath has passed for several 
months, but that some one or more have expressed their interest in the 
subject uf religion, and have souglit instruction from their chaplain. 

"Notwitlistanding the danger of instability of professions under 
these secluded circumstances, I shall be disappointed if I do not hour 
a favorable report trom a goodly number, alter they shall have gone 
oat into the temptations of society." 

An efficient Sabbath School is kept up in this prison, which is 
attended by all the convicts who clioose, though none are couipelled 
to do 60. There was an intjreased attendance in 1867. It is an 
interesting fact that botli the warden and his deputy render etfectivo 
service as tciichers in the school. 

A library for the use of the convicts is found in the prison ; but 
the number of volumes is not stated. The chaplain complains that the 
cnstomary appropriation of !jlOO a year is not hutlicifnt, c<)nsid<M*ittg 
the hii^h price of books, to keep tlio library up to the proper stand- 
aid, aixl [)lp;ul8 ^i^v a larger grant. It is a little surprising, that, with 
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ati uiinual burplu^ from earning:*, (iuch a plea tihoulil '• 
and it will be btill moru i^o, if, Laving l^eeu uiadu, it 
uusucccssful. Wo Icam with Atuiusemeut, Irotu the clm{ilaiu 
that the cras-li*^lits, bv which uloiie '' * 'iiershnx^ 
to reail at nitriil, huvo heou extiutrij ncc" tlie r- 

the hite war, that is, for nearly eiglit ye&TA. What rolatioa there 
between war uri<l the denial to ootivictti of the privilej^o of rcaJtii^' at] 
night, ie a puzzle. We may well join the worthy eUftpluin in hinl 
hoj)tstlmt those ^' gaslights, Wore the long evenings of another winter | 
arrive, may be restored for the use of the men, that they may impn>vo 
those tiilout and solitary hours in furnighing tlicir minde with knowl- 
edge-.^* Au occu&ioual indulgence in an extra good dinner or iu tbe 
" rapture '' afforded by a ** concert of ^evt Boundt*/^ though excel- 
lent in their way, cannot make up for 6uch a perpetual deprivation as 
this. 

Delawaue. 

There is no State prison in Delaware, and all convicted felons iu 
the State are imprisoned in the jail of New Castle coimty, Tbe 
ibllowiug letter from the overseer will be found interesting : 

New Castle Couxty Pkibon, Del., Oct. 8, 18 
B«v. E. C. Win Efl, D. P., Cor. 8cc. N. Y. Prmn AMociatim : 

Dear Sir — Sometime since, I received a letter from you astcin;^ certain 
tion ooncoming tho govornmeat of this prisou. It was my inleiilion at the timo i 
tUo receija fif wiiil U'ttor to comply with your reqaost. but in tlio routino of buHinosB, 
U elipiKfl my memory. I havo before me at this writing youre of the 6tU Iftsi, I 
vriiX Btate to you, us explicitly ae posaible, the infonnation yon duein*. The lx)«udi 
of tliifl prison's j urisdlction nro New Castle coimty. The averajLfe of ihoso oonfintd for 
St&t« priBfJU offcncoa for the year 1S67 was about forty. Of that numlMT, tweutv-five 
wwre black males and throe black females, and twelve were white moles. There wa* uno 
black male eentencetl for life, one black male fifteen years, one black nnile twelve vchw. 
and one block male nine years. The average af\cr tliat was one year ench. DuHa^ 
the Hame year, there were forty vaj^nts sentenced to sixty day's imprisonmont cuwh. 
Of tliAt number, there were twonty-tliree white male«( tea white foniateti, five colored 
moles, and (wo colored females. Deaths during that period, one black male. Ss- 
C-apee. one white male. All intemperate, except one. Ten hod learned a trade.* The 
only work is caqiet- weaving. Convicts and vagrants arc required to work. Ono» 
hriXi of the whit^>B are foreigners. Punishment for breach of prison rulefi is solitary 
con^cment ou bread and water. There are thirty-el^bt cells. At my preieot 
wiitiug there are confined sixty-six persons; one-half awaiting trial, tliQ others Ber7> 
ing out their sentence. The court for the trial of criminals convenes twice a yeir, 
in May and Ni)veml>er. Of the siity-six confined at present, twenty-eight are ^lilte 
males, eight nr*; whito females, iwonty-six are black males, and four are block fomolc9. 
One-third of thi^u convicu-d and sentenced in the year 1807 were minor*, withoni 
trade. Thero werci pardoned, iu tho year 1807, five — two by the President of lh« 
United States and three by the Governor of Delaware. 

Yours, most n'spod fully. 

.lAMIS M. WrSE, 
Occr$€cr NeieCtiMtlc County PriiOfk. 
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Florida. 
Tlio following letter from Colonel Martin contains nil the infonna- 
tiou in my possession on prison affairs in Florida, altUongli letters 
have been written both to the Governor and Secretary of State, 
asking for farther facts : 

Office of Adjutakt-Okn&bal, / 
Tall^uiabseb, FIaA.., January H, 1860. J 

Sib : The U. S. Arsenal al Chattalioochcc liaa been trontiferrod to tbia State for the 
purpose of a penitenllaTy. It ia to be oonductod under a mililary organizatiou. and 
I bmve beea assi^raed to its commoad. I am anxioos to gel all tbe information 1 can 
In rega^^ to the manner of conducting State prisons, and with that view I rea|x:ci- 
tuWy roqaest you to give me all the information you can on tho subject If you liavo 
any roporta showing tho diacipUno, quantity of clothes, diet, etc., allowed prlaonen* lu 
the State prlaons in Now York (my native State), yon will oblige mo by Bonding mo 
coploe of them, together with any information you think wUl be of ossistanoo in 
making regaktiona for our prison. 

I am, air, very respectfully, 

Tour obodient serrant, 

M. MARTIN, Col. S, P. G. 
Rev. Dr. Wines, Office of Prison Aesociation, 
38 Bible Houae, New York. 

Geokgia. 
The following brief note from the Keeper of the State prison of 
Georgia, in reply to a request on my part for the last report of that 
institution, or in default of a report, for such information as might 
be oommnnicated in a letter, is all I have to submit relative to peni- 
tentiary matters in tbe Empire State of the South : 

Offxgb Principal Keeper Geobgxa PKmTENTtAiiv, ) 
MrLLEDGEViLLE, Ga., JuIy 28, 1808. J 

Bev. B, C, WiKKS, Corrcipondinff Secretary : 

BEfiPKCT£D Sir: I am inetmcted by Colonel W. C. Anderson, principal ki>ot>cr 
of this institution, to say, in reply to yours of the 20th instant, that ho will cftmply 
with your request as soon as tho same is pubUshod. 

Yours, respectfully. 

W. C. ANDERSON, Principal Kfeprr, 

per Alktaxder MoFnciT. 

Illinois. 
The Illinois State penitentiary publishes its reports only once in 
two years; consequently, tho latest issmnl is tliat for tlie yeiirs J8H5 
and 1866. This biennial report, a pamplilet containin*; the rules 
and regulations, together with the Penitentiary Act of 1S66, a husi- 
nesfl cataloj^ue of the penitentiary, and the eorrcspnndence of the 
warden. General Dornblaser, constitute the sources on wliieh I 
have dmwn for the materials of the pa^sent sketeh. Fn^m thi^ 
orifjin of the prison, ncftrly or rjuite a quttrter of a century ago, 
down to the passage of the act aliove mentioned, its iudu^tr-" -^twI 
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govemraont were organized upon what is known as tlic Icii 
ftjHt^rn. Under thia sy&tuin, tliu prison was leased for a Icmi 
year* to 6<>njc iudivMunl or lirni, who toc^k upon theniwJrea the! 
entire mainteuimee of thu establielnuent, paying to the Stato a 
jcarlj rental of Bcvcral thuuhand dolbire. Tho discij'lino of llio 
prison, ad well as the labor of the prisoners, was rorunu'tled to the 
leAEieefi; ami thitc was introdnced, in all its ]»estilcnt force, except a» 
rc6traincx] by the higlier civilizatitm o( tho a^c, the very principle 
a^iatst wliicli the iininurUil Howard wielded Ins viperous pcji — the 
principle of vesting in one man ahaolule eontrul over tlie hodiea and 
»oulfi of an indefinite number uf human beings, and thoee in a con- 
dition the mo&t unprotected and helpless. 

Sinee tho visit of the Commifisionors of the Prison AsBOciation of 
New York, in 1865, on which ueeaHion they expressed, with h]I the 
force of language they could eonmiand, as they have since done in 
their report, their ubhorrenee of the eptem, the Legislature of 
Illinois has rcphiced it with one more in accordance witJi the require- 
ments of humanity and the progressive spirit of the tunes. Jfot 
only has the leasing system been al>oli6hed, but the eontract fiyBtem 
also, and the industries as well as the discipline of tlie penitent) r . 
are now managed by the State. A system of lalior has been Iji r > 
daccd, embraeiug cooperage, stone-cutting, the manufacture of car- 
riages, agricultural implements, tools, nuichincry, saddk\s, IiamosB, 
clothing, boots, shoes and cigars. Each of these departments is 
thoroughly organized and vigorously pushed under a competent 
foremam The whole establishment forms a liive of busy intlnstrj; 
the l>edt of stock is produced ; and tho demand for tlie prison manu- 
factures more than keeps pace with the power of production. Tho 
penitentiary, it is understood, is even now paying its way ; mid it is 
believed that it will, in the future, yield a handsome revenue over^ 
and above all expenses. 

So much for material results; but what is of far greater moment,] 
is the improvement of the discipline and moral apjdiances of tho , 
institution, under the new warden, who is a mau of pro^^ressiTa:] 
spirit, and is diligently studying all the more roceut works belonging 
to the literature of prison discipline, particularly that aduiirablo 
treatise of Miss Mary Carpenter, entitled "Our Convicta." TLe 
lessee and former warden was a resjMJClable citizen, and not wanting 
in humanity; but human nature is weak, and the temptation to 
make money by stinting the priBonere, on tho one hand, and over- 
working them on the other, must ever prove too stroncr for a'aist^inre, 
with well nigh unchecked power in possossiion. Aceordinji;lyTou the 
change of system and administration, tlie prison was found in a 
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deplorable condition. Every tiling was run dowii to the lowest 
point. The bedding and clothing of the convicts were worn out 
Tiie raaclnnery was all out of repair. The amount of rubbish and 
filth acciimalatcd in the prison yard waa frightfal. It required the 
labor of many men and sev.eral teams for nearly three uionths?, to 
place the establishment in a proper eanitary condition. But all that 
was necessary has been done ; and the prison is now in a far more 
hopeful way than it ever was before, and that as regards both its 
material and moral interests. • 

The average number of prisoners in confinement during the year 
1866 was 960 ; but the whole number in the penitentiary at the date 
of the report, December 1, 1866, was 1,073. To meet the peril aris- 
ing from the increasing population of the prison, the commissioners 
reei»mmend that grand larceny should be fixed at twenty-five instead 
of five dollars, and that a school of correction for youthful criminida 
should be established. Both these suggestions are judicious. The 
most important is that which recommends the establishment of a 
special prison for youthful transgressors, to be conducted as a school 
of correction. Slumld such an institution be created, the crime of 
grand larceny might safely bo fixed at tlie minimum of $50, or even 
a higher sum than that. With both these changes enacted into la\%'B^ 
the penitentiary at Joliet would no donbt be large enough for many 
yeare to come.* 

* Since the abovn accoont was written, a letter, as interesticg' aa it is remarkable, 
lias biM.m rccoivod from tho chaplain. No apolof^ w*pins noc^jAsary — rather, it Msems 
to me, thaukf) wiU bo {^tven — for introdacing the follomnt; extract : 

Illinois State Pknitentiaby, | 
JOLTET, Jammry 12, 1868. f 
Rev. E. C. WiuBS, Corretponding Sec'y, N. T, Prison Society : 

D&AJt Sm : * * * * It has occurred to mo that somo mfaruuitlon respecting 
the moral condition of the institution miglu not be unacceptable to yoa in joor official 
capftcit;^. Hence, my piiriwwi? in addrewsinif you. 

About one year a^, a spirit of Inqolry and deep Bolemnity waa mmiistakably 
mauifosted among our prisoncni. Foeling that the Spirit of tbo liord was moving- in 
our midet. I dtitenuinf^^i tu take hucIi moofinrtiB as 1 deemod advisable for the proper 
d».'vcIopment of the religious element of our isolated community. To this end, I 
gatbt*red into a prison church organization such as were rooking open profoeeion of 
a change of heart. The society was formed with fifteen members, in the month of 
Horuh last. It now carries on its rocords thi? nnmc^s of Bomo three hundred mcm- 
bers. The daily walk of the inigority of these gives satisfactory evidence of Ood's 
redcenung grace in their hearts. The interest in this revival, manifested in the 
great mass of these unfortunate men, is rapidly increasing; and from present indi- 
cations I dare to hope that tho society will double its membership during the coming 
year. After the regular exercises of the Sabbath, the society holds its meeting, 
and that witliout the proaenco of the prison guanls. The utmoflt dpponim is 
pn^served at such times, and our ofnoials have no hesitation in extending tlieir 
coufiduHce to the society. 

Adide from this organization, tliore are many indications of the Redeemer's 
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Iowa. 

The reports of the State peniteutiary of Iowa aro made Ineniiial 
The last report covers the years 1866 and 1867. I have been obi 

to nmlco estimates for the statwtios of 1S67, as well as I ironld, 
the consoh'dated statistiee of tlic two •years, fonnin^ my JTi/l*? 
Bpon the data before me. 

The average nnmber of convicts lor the year under cinsiner 
was 146. The total expeniiitiiree for the year amounted to $40j 
and the total eaniirtgj; to $11), 589; giving as the QO&i per 
$276, and the earnings $134. I jndge there must be some error j 
rogardfi caniingp, as the amount seems incredihlc eonfiiderir 
price paid for the labor of the convicts. 

The labor hero irt upon the contract system. It is nil let' 
contractor, who employs it in coopering and the manjifanturc of j 
cidtnral and liousehold implements. The bargain appcare to be i 
hard one for the State. Ahlc-liodied convicts are hired oat at ■ 
cents i)er day, and the day's w<»rk is to average ten honrs throa^ 
out the year. This will probably reduce the per diem ten per cent 
and so bring it down to ahfuit thirty-six cents. All needful shop anc 
yard room is to be furnished by the State without charge; all time 
6j>ent in learning to read and write is to bo deducted from tlie dailj 
average often hours; and the prisoners are to be guarded and kept] 
in good discipline during the houre of work at the expense of thol 
State. This contract is to coatinne in force for ten years! Iti 
requires no gitV. of pntphecy to predict that the Iowa State ]>cnitenti- 
ary will scarocly be Bolf-siistaiuing during the period covered by such 
a bargain. 

Several items of intei'est may be gleaned from the reports of the^ 
warden, pliysician and chaplain. 

The warden, Mr. Martin Heisey, distinguishes between the ordt 
nary and special punishments of the prison. The ordinary psnish- 
mentft he states to l>e the uniform of stripes, constant silence, bard 
labor during the day, and solitary confinement when nut working, or 
eating, or attendhig the stated religious exercises. The speoial 
punishments are the ball and chain, shaving the head, and flogging 
with the cut-o'nine-tails. Since these punishments are now regarded 
by enlightened and humane penologists as so many relics of tmr- 
barisuQ, it is a relief to be told "that the discipline of the prison Iiju 

prearnro within these mpiTod -wiilla. God be proised ! And lot u« hope that Re, 
who alono can n^fonu the heart, will tarry long- in *)\ir midnt. 
With mach respect, I am, reverend sir. 

Your humble B(^r\'ant, 

A. S. URISOOK. QAaj/btn, 
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been fnlly maintnined, hud good order coriBtantly preeerred, without 
the necessitj of many eoctraordinary punisUmcnts ; tliat recourso has 
been had to tlie lash in bnt few instances ; and that this degradinf^ 
and cruel punishment is inflicted only as the laat resort atlter the con- 
tinued contumacy of the offender." The warden adds: "If the 
prison wtre provided with a dungeon or dark cell, in which oontu- 
macions violators of the rules could be confined on bread and water 
diet, I doubt not anch punishment would be more elficacioue than the 
lash. Experience teaches, and my observation confirms it, that, in 
the great majority of cases, kindness and appeals to manhood arc 
eflScacions with the most abandoned characters. I have no doubt at 
all that the dungeon would have a better reformatory effect than tlie 
degrading and cruel lash." What insuj^erable difficulty stands in 
the way of providing a dark coll, wo are not informed. 

The warden speaks in the highest terms of the good effect of the 
inducQmerit to good conduct held out to the convicts by the commu- 
tation law : " Its practical operation in this prison (he says) would 
Beem to prove that benevolence is a more powerful incentive to good 
conduct, among those regarded as depraved, than harsh measures." 

This sad picture is given in the warden's report : " Detailed state- 
ments in regard to the convicts, their age, occupation, crime, etc., 
will be found appended to the clerk's report. It will there be seen 
that there are not less than tliirty-four convicts [about one-fourth of 
the whole number] under the age of eighteen years. One is only 
twelve years of age ! Another is only thirteen ; three are but four- 
teen ; one is but fifteen ; five are sixteen ; eight are seventeen ; fifteen 
are eighteen years of age ! The most of these youthful ofienders 
against the law are unable, by reason of physical inability, to work in 
the sliops. It becomes necessary, therefore, to keep them confined 
in their cells, a punishment apparently lighter, but in truth more 
burdensome, than that of the labor which the older convicts are 
required to perlbrm." Cannot the collective wisdom of the State ot 
Iowa devise some better treatment for criminal children than sending 
them to the State prison? Well does this oflicer remark, that it is 
*' shocking that no special provision is made for juvenile otfondere," 
and that " wisdom would dictate the establishment for such of a 
house of correction or reform school." Better still were it to establish 
institutions of both classes ; the reform school for criminal children, and 
the house of correction for more advanced but still youthful offenders. 

The physician states that the prison dietary is plain, but good and 
wholesome, and that no pains arc spared to secure perfect cJeanlinosa 
in cells, workshops, yards, etc., and also of the persons of the con- 
victs, both in body and clothing. 
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There ia a prison librai*y, but not ample 'enough ibr the wants 
the iustitution, and, apparenUy, uot selected with due disci 
tioit. Still its beneficial offecU are attested; its volumes are ea^^eri 
read by most of the men, and the result ia at once innocent rr^r 
tion and useful iii&truction. 

The chaplain is so poorly coinpensatcxl, that he is <»i^liged 
devote a considerable port of his time to other pureuits — a kind 
economy denominated, in common jjarlance, " penny-wise and pound 
fuolifth." He is evidently a man of sense, as the fallowing interest- 
ing and judicious remarks, cited from his report will show: 

*' The time I have seizevi for i>rivato instruction has been after 
work hoars — in the evening — when the men are locked in their 
cells, and occasional conversations at 8j>cdal request. Little can be 
nccoruplishcd in this way. The time of the prisoners is leased to 
the contractors, and it is not to be expected that they would snffer 
the men to lose much time in receiving instructions from the chap- 
lain. I regard this institution, in common with all others of its 
kind, as reformatory in character. However beneficial the system 
of working the men may be — and it Ikae an undoubted good 
influence mentally, morally and physically — yet all work will not 
accomplish the end designed. We are intelligent, sympathetic 
beings, and require mental, moral fix)d, as well as pliysical ; and it id 
human, it is Christian, it is right, that the State put forth every 
means in her power to reclaim these, our fallen brethren. Give the 
chaplain opportunities and means, and a work may be done here of 
wjiich every right-minded citizen would be proud. Ix;t the chuplain 
have an office, in which may be placed the library ; let hiiu dis- 
tribute the books statedly, with other proper reading matter in the 
shape of papers, tracts, Bibles; let this office be large enough to 
hold a class, so tliat instruction might bo impai'ted at reguhir iute^ 
vals to all who might wish to jjartakeof its benefits, as well as have 
opportunity for private converse. This would not interfere with 
any oootract, nor call the attention of others from their work, wlule 
it wouM give the penitent a bettor opportunity to speak freely of 
tlie interests of his mind and soul, and the chaplain to instruct him 
and commend him to God in prayer." 

Indiana. 

Indiana has two State Prisons, designated in law, respectively, 
** Indiana State Prison, South," and " Indiana State Prison, Nortli," 
The former is at Jeftersonvillo, on the Ohio river, and was founded 
in 1846 ; the latter is at Michigan city, on Lake Michignn, and diitea 
back to 1859. The annual reports of these institutions, made to the 
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Legislatnre of llie State, have not lieen printc<l by tlmt body for the 
past few years; whelher from hti irjjiuliriond economy or some other 
cause, I kntnv not. Wishintc to make this review as tiill and com- 
plete as possible, the writer arldrcsseJ a letter to the Governor of the 
State, the Hon. Conrad Baker, asking him to have a transcript of 
the reports made and forwarded for his nse. The Governor promptly 
responded to this reqnest, by eansing to he made and tninsmitted 
full copies (»f the documents det^ired — an act of kindiiess and 
courtesy for which the warmest acknowledgments are due, and ai*c 
hereby gratcfiJIy tendered. It is to be hoped that the Legislature 
will hereatYer pursue a wiser as well 11^ more liberal polic\\ in giving 
these important annual exliibiu of the prison authorities to the 
public. 

A sketch of each prison for 1807 will lie given separately, begin- 
ning with the oldest. 

1. Indiana Siate Prison, South, 

The finances of this prison were never before in so jirosperous a 
condition, as during tljc year uiidei' review; and both the directors 
and warden deserve great oredit for tlie zeal and fidelity, as well as 
the evident ability, of their fit»ancial tidmlnistration. With an aver- 
age of 434 convicts through the year, thq total expenses were !|6G,598, 
and the total eai-nings $54,270, leaving a deficiency of ^12,32S. But 
these figui-es do not show the state of the case in as favorable a light 
as the facts warrant. There were exj>eiTded on extra repairs $4,977, 
and in the purchase of fuel and vegetables for tlie ensuing year 
$3,880, which two sunis together make an aggregate of $8,S(»3. This 
amount subtracted from $12,328 leaves us the real deficit for the 
year only $3,465. The institution therefore lacked but that trifling 
sum of having been Bclf-supporting in 1807, whereas in the previous 
year the deficiency exceeded $20,000. 

One much needed improvement was made in the course of the 
year, A small building was erected within the prison inclosure for 
the use of tlic chaplain as an office and library room. The next step 
will be to get a suitable library for the use of the convicts. The 
present one, by all accounts, scarcely deserves tlie name. 

There is a provision of law requiring a school to be kept in the 
prison for the instrut^tiun of the convicts needing it In tlie element- 
ary branches of an English education. But tJicrc is no school-room, 
and no room in the prison suitable to be converted into one. There 
are no books, slates, stationery, or other needful appliances for 
school purposes. But, if all these impcdimonts were removed, the 
contract system stands in the way of a school in the day-time (to 

[Senate, Ko. lO.] 11 
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what moral aims in a prison does not this system oppose itaelf f}, 
tlie chaplain, who is by law the teacher, would fear (so he d^larcsa) 
pass from the prison to his residence at so late an hour as a nigli 
ecliool would require — a dread, by the way, which reveals a state o 
society, not altogether desirable or creditable, in the place where the 
prison is situated. Still this officer, who is an earnest and devoted 
worker, has done what he could for the secidar instruction of the illit 
erate prisoners. He gathered up, by begging, a considerable quoutit; 
of second-hand school-books, which he distributed among the convicts, 
and moreover, by the warden's permission, be sold copybooks to such 
as desired and could pay for them. The result has been a great 
improvement, on the part of many, in reading, writing and arithme- 
tic. Some who could not form a letter are reported as now able to 
write a very legible hand. 

Some two years ago the chaplain, Rev. John "W. Sulhvan, with 
the consent of the warden and board of directors, introduced a new 
system as regards letter-writing. Previously the rule had been to 
restrict the prisoners to one letter a month, both sending and receiv- 
ing. The new plan was, to allow them to write as often as they 
pleased, provided their conduct had been such as to entitle them to 
the privilege. The good eftects he found from the change were — a 
more cheerful submission to the rules, a manifest improvement in 
penmanship and composition, and a kindly, softening influence upon 
the heart. But this privilege has been withdrawn by the head of 
the prison ; from what cause is not stated. It seems, moreover, that 
there is a restriction upon correspondence here, — unknown, as far as 
I am informed, in any other prison, — which prohibits convicts from 
receiving more than one letter n month ; a hard rule, and one which 
sliuta out many good influcnccB, which would otherwise enter there, 
perchance as a saving power, in letters from a wife, a mother, a child 
or a christian friend. 

There is a Sabbath-school in the prison efficiently conducted, and 
of late, it is said, attended by the convicts with a growing inter- 
est and profit. Obligation is cordially acknowledged for assistance in 
this department by the Young Men's Christian Association, some of 
whom are active teachers in the school ; besides which, the Association 
has voted a donation of a himdred copies of a valuable monthly 
religious paper, for one year, for gratuitous distribution therein. 

Mr. Sullivan thus declares tlie hopes and encouragements by wliicli 
he is inspired and invigorated in his arduous and Belf-donying work : 
" Our chapel services are attended with good result?, as t!ic markprj 
attention, the tearful eye, and expressed emotion of many fully 
evidence. 
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^^We have great faith in this means of doing good. Whenever 
the Gospel fails to raise man np.from the degradation of sin, no 
other means need be tried. "We regard all the convicts, wicked as 
some of them are, as subjects of the great redeeming scheme, and, 
therefore, offer salvation to all ; and we rejoice that some have proved 
this Gospel to be the power of God, in their deliverance from the 
guilt and thraldom of sin, whOe others, who have been called to die, 
in the past few months, declared with their dying breath, that ' Jesus 
was their friend.' " 

There appears to be quite a number of insane convicts in this 
prison, though exactly how many is nowhere stated in the report. 
Of some of these the madness seems to be of a character to render 
them dangerous. An attempt was made by one of this class to take 
the life of the chaplain, which came very near proving fatal, and 
several of the guards were assailed, apparently with the same intent. 
This has induced the directors to authorize the preparation, within 
the prison walls, of a place for the confinement and care of convicts 
bereft of reason. But a prison is no place for the detention of these 
unfortunate beings. It is the duty of the State to make other and 
more suitable provision for their comfort, and, if possible, their 
restoration. 

This prison has a female department, in which some fourteen or 
fifteen criminal women are confined. On this subject the direct- 
ors say: "Each year's experience only the more fully and firmly 
confirms us in the opinion that this class of convicts should not be 
kept in the same building with male convicts, nor even within sight 
or hearing;" an opinion in which they are supported by the judg- 
ment of the highest authorities on prison discipline. 

An improvement of great value should be noted in this review. 
It is described in the following extract fi-om the warden's report : 
" Within the year, a stationery steam fire-engine, with six hundred 
feet of leathern hose and fittings, with a capacity for throwing one 
thousand gallons of water per hour, has been purchased. This, with 
other improvements and facilities which have been made, gives us 
facilities for preventing and extinguishing fires equal to, if not sur- 
passing, those of any prison or public institution in the country," 

The physician attests that particular attention has been paid to the 
food issued to the convicts; that it is sound, fresh, wholesome, and 
properly cooked ; and that the bedding, clothing, and personal clean- 
liness of the convicts have been satisfactory. 

2. Indiana State Prisoriy NoriJi. 
There was a change in the administration of this prison near the 
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claee of the first quarter of 1867, bo lar as the Board of Df- 
and the Warden were coiieemed, the subordinate oflk'crs L 
retained, except the deputy- warden, in whose jdace one of 
uiider-keepers waa appointed. The Chaphiin, Rev. H, C Skinner^ 
died only a few weeks before the end of the ibcal year, and a suc- 
cessor had not been appointed, so tliat we are without any report ii 
his department, whicli leaves an important £^p in onr information 
as the Chaplain was both reli^^ious and aecnlar teacher. 

The reports of the directors and warden are mainly devoted to an 
exliibition of the linancee of the institution. These ai>peur to be laJ 
qnitc as sound and healthy a condition as those of tlie southern ]»ns4^^m,| 
perhaps even more so. With an average (estimated) of 245 pri&onere,| 
the total expenditures for the year amounted to!f49»SC2 and llie total 
earnings to $42,122, leaving as the excess of expenditures $7,740. 
But tin's, in justice to tlie present administration, requires explana- 
tion. During the first quarter of tlie year, under tlie old adminfe- 
tration, the expenses were $16,587, and the earnings §6,534, giving 
an excess of debits to the amount of $10,053 ; whence it follows, 
that, while the expenses of the last three quarters were $33,275, the 
earnings were $35,588, thus placing the balance on the other side of 
tlic account and showing an excess of earnings amounting to $2,213. 
But this statement, left without any explanation, is, upon its fw?e, 
too favorable to the new oflScers. Five thousand dollars ($5,000) of 
tlie receipts during this period accrued from the payment of that 
Kuni by the sureties of a contractor who had faileti, ft-liich again 
phicos the balance against the prison, but only in the trilling sum of 
§2,787. This is a remai'kable gain on the previous year, when the 
deficit was in the neighborhood of $25,000. It is not witJiout reason 
that the directors regard their exhibit of receipts and expenditures 
as a fair basis for the hope that the prison may shortly become self- 
sustaining. 

The contract system is in force here, the average ]>i'uc i»ei' day 
paid for the labor of each convict being a fraction Ictis tlian sixty 
eents. 

Notwithstanding the favorable state of tlic finances, as set forth 
above, the directors say of the convicts : " They were as well fed und 
ch»thcd, and as bountifully supph'ed with everything necessary to 
their comfort, and not inconsistent with the paramount idea of (iitici- 
])linc and punishment, as they had ever been before; and tliey arc 
now in as good a condition as any like number of the inmatceof 
other prisons," 

The large number of prisoners confined hen? of a youthful ami 
even boyish age is thus feelingly and justly alluded to by the warden 
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in Ins report; "I feei it my duty to cull \'oiir especial attention to 
tlie many juvenile uliendei-s connected witli this pribon. Many, 
very many of them, hiive hardly entered tlicir teens; they are of 
necessity placed on the same footing, and arc, in a manner, tissoeiates of 
some of the most hardened and desperate men that over were 
inmates of an institution for tht» punishment of crime. I feel that 
this is no euitablo place for such boys and some of tlie young men 
now lierc." He goes on to recommentl that such as are adapted to 
the newly organized Jlouse of Refuge, be transferred to that institu- 
tion. But tliat does not meet the exigency. The case, as stated 
by him, is another voico added to the many which arc already, 
in all our States, calling for tho creation of a new class of prisons, 
designed for and adapted to that large body of law-breakers, 
Avho are too old for our reform schools and too young for our State 
prisons. 

Notlnng 18 said in the reports of either of the prisons of tliis State 
concerning the character of tlie discipline practised in them, other 
than that it is strict and cflectively maintained. I therefore take 
leave to introduce a short extract on that subject from the letter of 
an eminent citizen of Indiana. It is in these words: " My attention 
has been turned to our State prisons. I have visted both, hut cannot 
say mucli favorable to either, especially that at Jettersonville. It is 
tlie ohi story of the evil effects of party control, the contract system, 
the la*sh (indiscriminately and freely used ou both men and women ! I) 
unsuitable otficera, unheultby and totally unlit cells, and untold 
cruelties and hardships. One's heart hums to tear up and reform 
the whole concern. But we must proceed with wisdom and caution. 
Governor Baker is an excellent ohruti^n man, and will coincide in 
and recommend any reasonable and judicious measiuMis of reform. 
We think best to keep quiet until our Legislature meets, in January 
next, when we liope to procure the pasaagc of some law to ameliorate 
the system. Would yow recommend a society like yours? If so, 
wouhl you enlarge its powers so as to give it authority to correct 
evils ? I shall bo glad to hear any suggestions from you. Our 
county jails are terrible. The reform of them must be gradual ; it 
is noccstiary to keep pnblfe opinion up to proposed changes. We arc 
ulso working for a female ])riBou and female reformatory. They are 
greatly needed." Another letter from a citizen of Indiana, occupying 
a distinguished position, says: "A great reform is needed in tho 
management of our criminals, and I am anxious to learn what plans 
have been tried and with what effect elsewhere. I shall be greatly 
obliged for any assistance in this matter.^' 
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The State Penitentiary of Kansas, wliicli hae its seat in the city 
of Leavenworth, is still iu an inchoate and formative etate. Tlio 
report for 1867, a pamphlet of seventy pages, ia the first ever j»ul»- 
lished. The papers contained in it are the annual reports of the 
Board of Directors, the warden, deputy warden, arohitect, physiciaa 
and chaplain, the rules and regulations of the prison, an inventory of 
proi>erty, and sundry tables of statistics. Together they constitute a 
document of much ability and interest, very creditable to the authori- 
ties, and, in many respects, though not in all, highly satisfactory. 

The buildings in which tiie prisoners were lodged at the date of 
the report, November 30, 1867, were hut tcm]x>rary structurec, 
though it is probable, that, by this time, a part of the permanent 
buildings have been completed, and are now occupied by thoinmatee. 

The permanent buildings seem to be progressing with all due 
celerity, under a competent architect. That gentleman is of the 
opinion that nearly or quite all the work necessary in the erection 
of the prison may be done by the convicts themselves, under tlie 
instruction and guidance of suitable foremen. He says that their 
progress in acquiring the various handicrafts requisite for this haa 
exceeded his expectations. 

It is estimated that the prison, when completed, upon the plan 
adopted by the State, will have cost $1,500,000, and, it is affirmed, 
will be ^' one of the finest and grandest in the country." "Whnt 
wasteful, not to say ridiculous, extravagance I Supposing the number 
of cells to be 1,000, tliey will each have cost 81,5^0. At tlie rate 
of interest paid in the Western States, this will give, as the auinial 
cost of rent alone for each convict, $150 — an amount greater than 
the whole cost of a convict in Connecticut, including rent, Bubsist- 
ence, clothing, officers' salaries, etc. It is gratifying to note tlio 
Bentimenta of the present Board of Directors on this subject. They 
waali their hands of all responsibility in the matter^ by saying: "Wo 
are satisfied that, bad the money that ]ias already lieen spent upon 
the institution, contemplating, before final completion, the expenrli- 
tnre of one and a half million of dollars, been judiciously appliwi 
to the construction of a building suitable to our present wantfi, tlie 
present condition of our people, and our finances, it might have been 
easily finished, with its shops and other necessary adjuncts, nnd 
would have been sufficient to meet the pu]>lic demand for Ji quarfor 
of a oontury. But for this, neither this 1^ »ard nor tbo present or jtrior 
State administration, are responsible. Former Lcgislatnres, in iheip 
wiisdoni [folly would have been tlie fitter term], have decided upnn tin? 
existing plan ; and this Board will ecmtinue. us it bus tloiit', lu lU 
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all in its power to curry the work forward to a rapid and successful 
consummation. We only ask that our legislators will place tho 
responsibility of large exponditnrcB in the erection of the prison 
where it properly belongs." 

The liuances of the prison seem to he in a somewhat confu&etl 
gtate, owing probably to the fact that the whole order of things, iis 
before stated, lacks the consistency and system, to which older insti- 
tutions have attained. There is, moreover, considerable ^lifferenco 
of opinion between the directors and the warden as to the best 
system for obtaining supplies, which tends still further to complicate 
and unsettle matters. The administration of the prison was changed 
about tlie middle of March, when three and a half months of the 
financial year had expired. Previously to this, quite a number of 
tlio prisoners had been kept in the Leavenworth and Lawrence jails, 
at un expense for ])oarding of one dollar per day, though eai'ning 
nothing ; and those in the State Prison had been kept in total idleness 
through the entire winter, while their feed alone wsis costing seventy 
(;cnta a day for each prisoner. The expenses for the whole year arc 
thus given in the report : 

'* ToiaJ. exj^emliiures for year, 

Fr(im1>t>rt'i!il).T 1. tSiW. t'> Miimh 13.1807, |19,710 «7 

Frnm Mttrrh I'J. IH(J7. U> Nov.30. 1807. as foUowg: 

Buildini; fimil inmnnt , $5,531 31 

Oarrent. oxikhs**.' and Balary account 52, 918 61 

DircotorH* ttulurv and uiilviige 3o4 10 

5&. TflO 05 

Total oiiionditures |71,50U 72" 

Dedurtiui; the item of $5,631.34, set down to huiUliu*!; fund 
account, there is left, as the current expenses proper iV*r tlie year, 
the sum of $65,978.38, Tho directors give the earnings uf the 
prisoners thus, the average number in (joiiiineinent being 105. 

"The ostimuto of the value of tho convict labor other than that lot 
to the contracri>rB,* would he, at a fair valuation, as follows: 

Kiteht'u dcpnrlnu'iil.. 1.400 days, at |1.50 $3, 158 50 

In and around tlio urieon iiiwl yard. 7.!l00days, nt fl.50, 11,850 (H) 

Ulior in slifo shop, 1 .625 *Uva, nt $2.00. 8, 050 00 

Ubor in tailor shop, 701) days, at $2.00 1, 400 00 

Ijnbor on yard and wall (nias<-iiiH\ (579 days, at f3.00, 2,087 00 

I^Iior in Rtom» quarry. 1 .0(i2 dayn. at $2.00 3,^24 00 

l>,\l>or iu ;;nidinjr tlio Peniti-ntiary ynrd, 1.01*0 days, nt $1.50 1,044 00 

Lftlior In Ktono-ciittinj; (aviTU(ri'), yOll days, at $3.00 1, 107 00 

Lal)or in hauling- t*antl nnd miscellaneous; blO dayR, at $1.50 1,215 00 

Add labor to coutrhctorn, 3,840 CO 

Total. $;il.320 10" 

♦ By " contractors " horp, are not meant porsnos who liirc the labor of the convjcla 
for manufa(turin»r jmr|io8e(?. hut tho firm of Flory & CaldwcU, contractors For th»! 
drectioQ of one of tht* prison huildings. 
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It tlioa appears tlmt the excess of expouditnres over eftmingR was 
t3it,752, disregiiniinj^ tiio rmctions of a Jollar, and tliAt tlie coat j>^ 
capita was $628. This is an arerago ccidt for each prisoner, more 
than fiTo times greater than that of Connecticut ]>riaon, and exceed- 
ing, by a very considerahle sum, that of any other prison in the 
United States, so fur at least as their statistics are known to the 
writer. 

This is, in part at least, explained hy the warden, Mr. G. 11. Kel- 
ler, in the following extract from his rei>ort : " To njake the pnw>ner8 
earn their linng, or do as near that as j^ossihle, to tlie end that it 
shall cost the State as littlo for their support as [Kwsiblc, hafi been my 
constant study since I have been warden. The expenditnnw for the 
prisoners have been largely more than the reeeiptn from the same 
source ; a very grave reason therefor is, that tlie law under whieh the 
prison is governed is so cumbersome, so dividing in power, and so 
indefinite in its provisiouH, it seems almost impossible to rigidly 
economize to that degree that should give satisfaction t4:» tho entiro 
State, and from its vagueness often loaves the acts of individuals in 
power open to criticism not fa\'orab]o to their fidelity to their oath of 
oflSce, The system by which the prisoners are now fed, tliough 
recognized by you a.s the one prcscriiicd by law, Beoms to wo to be 
prodigality in the extreme. As I have indicated in my monthly 
reports heretofore, it has cost the State from twenty t<i forty dollare 
per day for the services of the contractor who feeds the jtrlsoners; 
that is, the raw material delivered at the prison coats but little mort 
than half what the contractor gets for feeding tlicin, while the con- 
tractor only superintends its preparation for consumption, tlii' w6rk 
being" performe<i by the prisoners. The (•*)n tractor's su]ienntendenco'1 
is superfluous, tVtr the reason that the State already hns otHreis suffi- 
cient in nunibcr now under ]»ay from the State, who could witljuiit 
interference with their duties, do all that is now done by the eon- 
tractor." 

These are wise and weighty words, Nor le^a so are the fnlluwiiij,' 
in regard to the maintenance of discipline: "Strict disciidine cnniiot 
be entbrced wliere there is a diversity of power, and the iiulividiials 
entrusted with that power differ in o[)inion. The warden wlio is 
charged with the maintenance of good order among the prisoners 
should have absolute control over the officers under him, and tJiey 
failing to comply with his orders, he slionhl have the p<»wer to flis- 
chargc them when necessary and fill their places with otlicre, mid 
his de<'.ision should be absolute and final, Tliis I rc^urd as of the 
Utmost importance for the future welfare of the disciph'ne of the 
institution," 
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Tlifit those vie\v8 are sound, experience has ahuadautly attP.ste<l, 

The following gratifying titatciuent jb fonntl in the report of tlir 
deputy warden, Mr. Henr^' Hopkins: '*The convicts, with but very 
few exceptions, have perfonned the labor assigned them as readily 
and otfcctively as though tliey had been eniployi5.s of tho State, 
instead of convicts. Indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that 
they have accoraplislied quite as much, if not more, than tho enmc 
number of men employed and paid laborers' wages." 

The greatest part of tho conN-ict labor M'ill bo needed for somo 
yeara to come in the erection of the prison buildings. Still it is pro- 
pc>sed to organize several departments of labor ou State account to 
manufa<^:ture articles for sale outside, for which tljcre is a great 
dqjuand, partly for the profit that will thence accrue, bnt mure to the 
intent that " each convict may be taught some useful trade, in which 
he may engage when tlio time of his sentence shall have ex|»ircd." 
This is a wise and far-reaching policyj by which the State, though it 
may thereby lose some dollars for the pixisent, will be a gainer in the 
end, as well pecuniarily as morally. 

The chaplain, Kev. D. P. Mitchell, appears to bo emphaticidly 
*' the right man in the right place"; earnest in spirit and abundant 
in labors. His report ia so trosh and vigorous, and withal so inter- 
esting, that I do not hesitate to make somewhat copious extracts. 
This is the way in which he talks: 

"The general conduct of the prisonerB, when compared with that 
of other prisouB, has been very good. Bat few, comparatively, Inivc 
been reported for \'iolating the prison rules, and but very few have 
been punitshed at all, and none severely, The prison having been 
without a responsible Chaplain up to the time of my appointment, 
the convicts were supplied with a verj' great variety of intollcictual 
and moral food, descending from the Bible to the Police Gazette, 
according to the tastes of the prisoners and their friends. With the 
advice of the ofiicers of the prison, I collected and separated this 
reading matter, destroying the worthless and vicious, and rcbinding 
ami covering the good. To these were added a large number of 
large-print Bibles and Testaments, alxmt two hundred (200) bound 
volunios, and forty (40) I'eligious weekly newspapers. The books 
have l^een selected with special reference to the intellectual and 
moral culture of the prisoners, and I am happy to say, that they 
have been read with great avidity, and preserved with special care 
as the books of the ' Union Library,' Some of the i>ri8oners 
have manifested a great desire to improve every leisure moment 
in adding to their stock of literary knowledge. To aid them, I j)ur- 
fhased school books suited to their several conditions, and fur- 

[Senate, No. 10.] 12 
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niflbed them sucli instructions as the circumstances of tlie ct*e wooid 
admit. 

** Roligious services have beeu held nearly every Sabbath, knd 
frequently during tlie week in the evenings. I Jiave conversed very 
frequently and plainly with the prisoners, touching all that |>ertA£n0*i 
to their present and future welfare, have written a ^^at nuinbcrot 
letters to tlieir friends and relatives, and did what I could to secure 
them employment when discharged from prison. I am reiy happy 
to report that my labor haa not been in vain. A number of the 
priaonere have professed a change of heart; about tJrirty have aseo- 
ciated themselves together as Christian brethren on the basis of tie 
Apostles' Creed, and have united with the prison church; thirteen 
of these were baptized, and to the whole was administered the 
Bacramont of the Lord's Supper. Meetings for prayer and religious 
conversation are now regnlarly held in sucli places as can be securea 
from time to time in the diiferont departments of the prison. I 
believe a largo majority of the prisoners are desirous of i-eligicus 
instruction, and are susceptible of religious influence, and, with proper 
treatment, will make useful citizens. Ent very few manifest that 
reserved and liidden character which we meet so frequently among 
the confined criminals in the older prisons of the country. The maafi 
are willing to toll you with great frankness who they are, where they 
are from, and what they did, and so impress you at once with ilio 
fact that they are not old in crime and confirmed in a state of wrong 
doing. Absence from home, the exciting circumstances of the war, 
the false idea that ' jayhawking ' was not a crime, and the ever baneful 
uiflueuce of intoxicating drink, were the chief causes of all the crimes 
which sent the convicts to prison. 

" I would recommend that at least five hundred doUai's ($500) bo 
appropriated from the prison labor to add to the library the coming 
year. I firmly believe that just in proportion as you increase the 
inteUigenco and morality of the prisoners, you will not only diminish 
tlie cost of the guards, but the nimiber of prisoners and the aggre- 
gate crime in the State. Judging from tlie experience of the past 
year, I can see no reason why the great majority of the prisoners 
may not become true Christians, and go out to bless tlieir friends and 
become useful citizens of the State. Let them once fool, as I believe 
tlio great majority of our prisoners do, that they are well fed and 
well provided with clothes and bedding, and tliat neither the State 
nor the officers of the prison are making gain of their misfortunes, 
but are treating them, in all respect, as well as the circumstances of 
the case will admit, and they are just as open to conviction as any 
other class of transgressors, and just as likely to reform, There le 
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no class of men under heaven who should be dealt with more truth- 
fully, honestly, and yet tenderly, thau the inmates of a State prison. 
There is no place where the eagle's eye, the lion's heart and the 
mother's hand are in more requisition than here. Mere brute force 
will never reform the inmates of a prison or lessen their number. 

" It is hardly necessary for me to state that the present salary 
($500), is not sufficient to sustain a chaplain who is at all intellectu- 
ally and morally qualified to fill so responsible a station. Nothing 
but the deep interest which I felt in the welfare of those unfortunate 
men, the solicitation of the directors and officers of the prison, and 
the confidence which I felt that I might have a genuine revival of 
religion in a State prison, and thus benefit the community gener- 
ally, could have induced me to accept the situation. Yet, notwith- 
standing the inadequate support of the chaplain, more has actually 
been done, and, perhaps, with more positive results, than in any 
prison in the West. "We feel a great desire to have, in Kansas, the 
best fed, the best clothed, the best governed and the best behaved 
prisoners in the nation ; and, ultimately, the smallest number of 
them, in proportion to our population." 

Go on, brother, as you have begun ; and if you are supported by 
officers who work in the same spirit, with the same zeal, to the same 
end, and under the power of the same faith, you will yet reach the 
goal of your desires, and see the wished for object accomplished. 

Bjentuokt. 

The State Penitentiary of Kentucky is conducted on the leasing 
system, and it is almost, if not quite, the last refuge of that radically 
and incurably vicious principle. The whole concern — including tho 
government, discipline, labor, food, clothing and bodily and spiritual 
health of the convicts — is leased to some party, generally the 
highest bidder, for a term of years, who contracts to pay an annual 
bonus to the State, and whose great aim is, and must be, to make 
the most he can out of his bai^ain. The present lessee is Captain 
H. I. Todd, who, if I am rightly informed, pays the State the 
aggregate sum of $28,000 for the use of the muscles and sinews 
of the convicts for four years, and agrees to feed, clothe and govern 
them in return. The annual report of a prison conducted upon this 
plan will, naturally, be very meagre, containing a few statistical 
tables and the smallest modicum of general information. Captain 
Todd has the reputation of being an upright and humane gentle- 
man. The latter quality would seem to be evidenced by the follow- 
ing extract from his report, which appears to have been dictated by 
f;ood feeling, and, certainly, contains a suggestion well worthy of 
the attention of the body to whom it is directed : 
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**It i& a iUct lii'scrviug the very fiexious roiisuleriitiori of the Lc^rifr-" 

lature that a^reut proportion orcriiiiiimlB eotitlMccl in tJii^ iiistittillufi 

are youths. The records of tlie priBou ehow tlic terrible fact thai the — 

ToIaI numtwr of convirta in conftm^inicut od thu 3Ut Pi*C4.*inbur. 1S05, wa^ 2SW> 

The toial jiuuiUt n^i-'ivt'd siiico tUal 'lute, 665 

ToUl W3 

" Of tlicse, no Icftd tlian 237 wero between the a;^tb ut titleen au<l 
twenty years, und -1:13 were aged between twenty and thii*ty years. 
*^ To this the attention of the Legislature is mo&t eepecially aj&ke<l. 
The absohite necefisity of devising some system of punishment for 
the young olFeuder, which, while vindicating the law, will prevent 
the youth from becoming hardened in crime by association with old 
criminals, h, to me, so apparent, that I hope it will receive an early 
consideration at your hands. Under the present system there is no 
chance for the refonnation of the young prisoner, and it is utterly 
impossible to prevent the example and society of older and more 
hardened prisonere from coufii'ming kirn in vice and erirac." 

Louisiana. 

The documents relied upon for the following statements t<»ucliing 
the State penitentiary of Louisiana, arc the annual report of the 
Board of Control for 1867, and a letter under date of September 31, 
1868, from Mr. R. H. Curiy, superintendent and lessee of the prison. 

Tho penitentiary appears to have been managed during the year 
1867 on State accoimt. The results, financially, as far as they can 
be made out from the somewhat confused exhibits of the board of 
control atid the commissary or clerk, are its follows: Total expendi- 
tures, with an averJigo of 225 prisoners, $72,108 ; total earnings, 
113,295; excess of expenditures over earnings, $58,813. The esti- 
mated expenses for 1868 are $85,000 ; but the revenue from convict 
labor is not estimated. 

Permanent repairs and improvements were made during the year, 
to the amount of §27,131, the buildings having l>nc'n much injin'fd 
and abused during the latxj (;ivil war. Tlie Iiibor of the convietA wm 
concentrated chiefly on brick-making, whereby bricks were obtaiud 
for rebuilding the cotton factory, and a considcralde nmnberwern 
sold for cash in Baton Rouge and vicinity. Shoemaking was&irrieri 
on to some extent, but from tlie want of capital to invest in nmtcriul, 
tlie residt was less satisfactory than it otherwise might have k^n, 
The board of control urge upon the Legislature the cstublislmiont uf 
a shoe factory on a pernnuMint basis, and the conbtnictioii of a tmmpry 
witliin the prison grounds, to facilitate the prosecution of this hmrh 
of labor. They fuKhcr ask an appropriation of $50,000 for the erec- 
tion, furnishing and fitting up of spinning und other machiuc*rj' in 
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the cotton factory, to work sixty looms, saved from the wreck of the 
old factory. These sixty looms are but a part of what it is said will 
be required hereafter, since the factory is capable of receiving two 
hundred looms, with the necessary spinning machinery. 

Mr. Jourdan Holt officiated as warden in 1867, The discipline 
under his administration is stated by the board to have been well 
regulated. Indeed, they express the opinion that it could not be 
much improved. Mr. Holt and his co-laborers, it is affirmed, 
encouraged all effoits tending to the cultivation of self-respect in the 
convicts ; fostered every s^piration in them to establish lost character ; 
and, by counsel and persuasion, supplied them with motives to a 
better life. Through these moral agencies, re-enforced by " decided 
and certain punishment for disobedience," the convicts are reported 
to have yielded " a ready compliance with prison duties." The 
pastors of Baton Kongis preached in turn to the prisoners every 
Lord's day. On the subject of the moral and mental culture of the 
convicts, the board of control hold this language : ^' The inmates are 
well behaved and attentive during religious service, and the instruc- 
tion and advice they receive cannot but have a beneficial effect, soften 
down asperities of character, and develop their better natural quali- 
ties. In mental exercise, the department could be materially 
improved, which would tend to benefit health and discipline. Our 
library is very poor, and all prisoners who can read highly prize the 
opportunity afforded them every Sunday and during idle hours, for 
reading an hour or two in the court yard around the cells. To keep 
the mind in a healthy mwal condition, as well as to give useful infor- 
mation, judiciously selected books are necessary, and the annual 
appropriation of $100 for that purpose ought to be maintained and 
specially applied thereto." 

So much for the state of the prison in 1867. Whatever may have 
been the character of the administration for some years preceding 
the date of the report, the institution appears to have been at that 
time working itself into a healthy condition, financially as well as 
morally. The labor was in process of organization in a way which 
held out promise of efficiency and productiveness, and the prison 
seemed to be nearing the point of self-support. The dominating 
ideas in regard to discipline were of the right stamp, and if the 
statements of the report are to be trusted, they were beginning to 
yield their appropriate fruit. 

The whole system, however, has been changed since the publica* 
tion of the report, as will be seen from the following extract, from 
the letter of Mr. Curry, mentioned in a former paragraph • 

" I have forwarded you by mail a report of the penitentiary for 
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18C7, I will, however, remark that tlie institution was andli ' 'i 
since 1865, badly managed, owin«^ to the uiiBettled condition •■■ 
poor credit of the State. It was leased to ub on the 18th of March 
last for live years, and ia now beinc^ worked under the lease and on 
private management and control. I now have 313 convicts, princi-fl 
pally negfroes ; and they are constantly on the increase. I now have 
some iiOO at work on the levees of the Mississippi river, hut will 
withdraw thera so soon as I can get my cotton and woolen factoiy in 
operation ; also a foundry, machine and agricultural implement shop 
in proper working order. Whipping (slight), the principal mode of 
punishment, has been found to work best. Since the ISth of March, 
I have had bat three deaths and four escapes from prison. I employ 
five cliaplftins of different denominations, who preach to the prisoners 
alternately. The condition of the prison and the convicts being 
very bad and in a most impoverished condition when we took con- 
trol, our expenses have been large. Tnisting that from this and from 
the report sent, you will be enabled to obtain the desired infornta- 
tion, and with a promise to give you any other in my power^ I 
am," etc., etc. 

This letter is written in ah excellent spirit, and there is no reason 
to doubt that Mr. Curry is an upright, humane and capable gentle- 
man ; perhaps the very best man for the position of warden to be 
found in the State, with the mstUuti&n conducts oii another &t/s(€m. 
But the principle of leasing a prison by the State for a money con- 
sideration, with its whole administration turned over to the lessee, 
whose main object is and fauttt Ic ^^tfciiw/ary gain^ is one which is 
liable to abuses of the gravest chai-acter, I am willing to believe 
tlmt the present lessee will do as well by the prisoners and the State 
as any other man would or could, holding the same position. 
Nevertheless, I must be permitted to cxi^ress my regret that 
Louisiana has seen fit to adopt this principle in the administration 
of her State penitentiary. My views on this subject are given briefly 
under the head of the Illinois State prison, and more at large in the 
lleport on the Prisons and Refonnatories of the United States and 
Canada, chap. 1, sec. 9, pp. 253, 255. 

Maink. 
Under the administration of ita able and energetic head, Mr. W. 
W. Kice, the prison of tliis State, at Thomaston, has become, in some 
respects, a model institution. Mr. Rice is ever wisely intent on 
reducing to practice every idea in regard to prison discipline wliicli 
holds out a fair promise of good results. For one feature in his 
administration ho deserves especial praise. He makes it a cardinal 
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aim to impart a complete trade to every convict, who has the ability 
for its acqaieition, and whoee term of sentence is long enough to 
enable him to master it. 

Prior to the accession of Mr. Bice, the contract system had been 
in use here^ and had annually involved the State in a loss of many 
thousands of dollars. That system was abolished when Mr. Bice 
assumed the reins. The present mode of working the convicts may 
be best stated in his own words : 

" The prison has been conducted on the same general system as 
hitherto during the time I have been in chaise of it. The labor of 
the convicts is on ' State account,' and is used in the business of car- 
riage-making in its various branches, and in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. The warden purchases the stock for the several 
departments, and, with such assistance as may be necessary, disposes 
of the manufactured articles. One or more overseers are employed 
in each of the several shops, who are instructors as wel], and the 
convicts all learn a trade to a greater or less extent, according to 
their natural tact, or the length of their term of service. Those who 
remain here as long a term as is required to learn a trade outside the 
prison, become skUlful workmen, and nearly all acquire some knowl* 
edge of a trade that may be of use to them after they are discharged 
from prison. Yery few, indeed, come here who are j)as8able work- 
men at any kind of mechanical business." 

During the four yec^ of Mr. Bice's administration preceding 1867, 
with an average number of prisoners of less than a hundred, the 
prison not only paid its way, but earned a surplus, in the a^regate, 
of some $6,000 to $8,000. This year it fell behind to nearly an 
equal amount. This fact and its explanation are thus given by Mr. 
Bice: 

'^ The sales of manufactures during the year amount to the sum of 
$41,549.35, the net income of which is $17,788.94, while the running 
expenses of the prison for the same time amount to $14,456.15, and 
the officers' salaries $10,264.03, making a total expense of $24,720.18, 
and showing a balance against the prison of $6,931;24. I am not 
very much surprised at the result of this year's operations, for I could 
not but be aware that the crowded condition of the prison, especially 
during the winter and spring, together with the confusion and 
insecurity incident to building to the extent we have during the sea- 
son, must result unfavorably to manufacturing operations in an 
institution of this kind. Still, but for the general depression of 
business and some decline in the price of stock on hand, with the 
increased cost of most kinds of provisions used in this prison, the 
deficiency would have been much less." 
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Tlie movement of crime io the State is exliibited in the following 
passage from the wtirdcu'tj report : 

*^ For the last two years there has Iteen an nnu&ual number of con- 
victs senteiioe(i to State prison in this as well an other States. The 
number in 186H in tliis State was ninety-three. This year but sixty- 
three have been sentenced to this prison, abunt two-tliirds as many 
as last year. It is a gnitifying fact that crime as indicated hy tlitj 
nnm!)er of convicts sentenced to this prifwn, has deceased about 
thirty-one per cent in this State during the past year; and I ain 
hapjiy to believe that tlie next year will show a diminntion of equal 
ratio." 

On the sanitary condition of the prisnn, the phyBician remarks: 

"Hygiene receives tlie attention its importance demands. The 
clothing of the convicts is well adapted to the various seasons, and 
whenever any pecidiar constitutional susceptibility (as rheumatism) 
requires a modification of the kind of labor or character of clothing, 
suggestions from me npyu these points are readily adopted by the 
warden. 

" The food is well prej)arcd, and from material of good quality. 
Bathing is ret^ommended, and a large proportion of the eonvieta avail 
themselves of the facilities afforded for that purjios^;."" 

There is ooo feature in the administration here which, as the 
otHciating clergymen declare, is "discreditable to both the humanity 
and Christianity of the common wealtli." There is no stated diaplaiii, 
his place being supplied, certainly as well and eftectively as snch a 
lack am be supplied, by the several pastors of Thtttnaston. These 
gentlemen themselves censure, in strong terms^ but not too strong, 
tlie penurioiisness which dictates such a policy. On this subject the 
wiirden, with liis customary good sense and right feeling, speaks in 
this huigiuige, in his report tor 18C6: 

*' I think something more should l>e done for the moral and intel- 
lectujil improvemoitt *if the ronviirts, ]iarlicu1arly of the more youth- 
ful of them, than has been diuie hitherto, or ca?i bo by any clergyman 
having at the same time the change of a church and parish. Moat 
of thofic who come to thif^ prison have ha<l veiy poor, if any, common 
school advantages, or improved tlicm if they had. They are eager 
to learn after they get here, and a very large proportion of tlie ninety- 
three received the pa^t year arc very young, mere boys, sixtoen being 
less than twenty years old, and twenty otliers ranging between nine- 
teen and twenty-three. Three-fourths of them have served in the 
army, and only five are liere for the serond time. The I^gisktiirc 
should provide for the appointment of a chaplain who fihould ^Wv. 
his whole time and ability for the moral and intellcetnal impruvo- 
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meat of the convicta while in priaon^ and in aiding tibem to get em- 
plojment wlien they leave ; and I fully believe that pecuniarily, evei^, 
the State w.onld in the ^vd be the garner thereby." 

It ia pleasant to know that the good work, for whieh the Legielar 
tore is hero oiged to make provision, ia not ev«ai now wholly 
n^ected. This we learn fsom the following atatement in the report 
of the officiating dergymen : 

^'The warden's wife has continaed her philanthropic and aelf-^ 
Bacrifioing efforta to snpply any laek of Bervioe to ^e aick, and 
instruction to the moat ignorant. Shehaa anperintended the care and 
enlargement of the library, indited many an epistle for the .unleamed 
to their friends^ and administered to the neo^aaities of the convicts 
in other waya, which a true womanly heart will find out. This labor 
of love ahould not be compelled by a State so well able tc care for 
its institutions as onrs." 

Since writing the above, I have received a, letter &om the warden, 
which contains atatements so interesting and views ao ijnportant, that 
I give it in hia exact words.: " Of the convicts committed to this 
prison, about ninety-three (93) per cent have no trades wh^i commit- 
ted; six per cent cannot read at all; forty-four per cept can larely 
read and write very poorly ; fifty per cait read and write quite well, 
some very well. At least eighty-five per cent have been intemperate,, 
which I think is about the proportion that would not have been 
here bat for rum. Since I have been in charge, now over five years, 
I have dischaiged two hundred convicts, only seven of whom have 
letumed to prison, and but two of the. s^ven had learned a trade 
when discharged, apd one of them had served thre^B terms then. If 
convicts were obliged to remain in this prison at least two and a 
half or three yeazis, all that have any capacity would go ont with a 
good trade ; and in my opinion not over two per cent would ever 
return to this, or enter any other prison aa conivicts," 

Mabtland. 

No one can read the report of t|;ie Maryland penitentiary for 1867 
without forming a high opinion of the a.bility, fidelity and boldness 
of the men who are intrusted with ita. administration; and this 
remark applies equally to the board of directors and thie warden. 
Evid^itly they are men who conceive aright of their duty, and are 
competent to the diachai^ of it. If. tibe IjCgislatuje fails to be 
impressed by their arguments and moved by their aj^peals, they 
wiU show themselves to be a most unimpressiibjie and .unsympathetic 
body. 

The contract system of labor prevails in this prison. Of the 679 

[Senate, No. 10.] 13 
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fionvictta io continoment at the date of the report, only 86S» forty 
of whom were women, were under contract. The remaining 311 
wore wholly unproductive, and, with the exception of a very few, 
wvra hot A burden to tlie State. Such being the condition of things 
M r*|carJ« the labor of the conricta, the financial ahowing is highlj 
»4ri*f«<'tory. While the total expenditures were $10J,506, the eam- 
lr*K« .iiiioutited to f72,985, leaving a deficit of ^28,521. But florae 
ttltflit or ten thousand dollars of this sum were due to the coet of 
iwr(aln |)«nniinent repairs and iniprovemetit*, not properly be. r -• :: 
Ui <h« ilupurtment of current expenses, so that the real dt\ 
i\tnm not exceed (say) $20,000. This is the more remarkable as » 
(\ill Hilnl of the prisoners are sentenced for terms of two years and 
nwUr, «ind 'piite a numl>er for periods of ten, six, five, three, and 
•vifH two months ; so that the warden states in his report, that " they 
imli l^inrri nothing whatever; and, yet (he adds), at the end of these 
if(^(ri l<»rm«, wo give them a new suit of clothing, and two dollars 
I,, ,„,*»*«y.'* Thus "this class, with others, who, from old ag© or 
j, ., ure incapacitated from labor, consume the fruits of the 

),,.,,M.../ "P working class." 

'11,1, prl*iin, a*» it now stands, was conatnicted for the accoramo- 
iliif Iff" **f ""^ more than half the number of convicts, who, at present, 
Iff ffV^fl It Ui ft'plction. The discomfort, unhealthinessi, and demorali- 
^f^l\t^t1 f*-*»iU(nK ^^^^ 8uch overcrowding, are thus vividly sketched 
|, .irihin: 

' YVdIi t^ pfliwm, originally built for the accommodation of from 
iOtI f,(i i\ftii, Wi» ans compelled to make room for near 700, which will 
tMt ||t#'M*a«*d hy the middle of January, beyond the shadow of a 
jj i , . nvnr 7ftO. 

(ho i|iMM*linn arises, where are they to be put, or what is to 

\m »l*iM« tMi'loP iho nirciimstancos ? We have now used every avail- 

iiltlM pit**'** I" *"' f*'"'**^ nbont the prison that could in anyway be 

..j(,ll(,(| IiiIm ftliMipiiig apartments, using for that purpose cells long 

lln*»*« MCtitHtHiHMMl iMi being unfit for the occupancy of any human 

lidtMU l'"'! hfiln^ all under ground, and so damp that the water 

i.,,(^ liM »n»»iip*"1 IVoiii tho walls by the hand; and at no time can we 

lltiMp W^^H •''• *•*•*< '"K"**^ *^^ ^^^ prisoners but for a limited period, 

t> Mh ii» tuVi' thnm out and put others in their places; or, 

\A tlnilr honlth becomes impaired, wo have to change 

Uuitii *vllh il»» !«<>•*« roliiwt; while, in another building, known as 

did t1«lldtnn/ which ii altogether unfitted for a prison, we aro 

I (Mil mIuu »»w**h In roomH 18 feet long by some 12 feet wide; 

^l(ll»» Im WM'^hwr niom, known as the *01d Chapel,' measuring i& 

IW> ^**"lt V ^^ ^^ wftle, wo have no less than one hundred and 
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sixty (160) packed, not being able to take into consideration even 
their youtli or crime. [This gives 13^ square feet to each, scant 
apace to burj him in.] 

" With this Btate of things staring you in the face, how is it poa- 
flible for the Maryland Penitentiary to become a reformatory school ? 
Ib it not more likely to become a school where old and hardened 
criminals may etill further poison the minds of the more youthful ; 
and on Sabbaths, and evenings during the week, when they have 
nothing else to occupy the mind, are not embryo plans formed foi 
more heinous crimes, to be perpetrated in the future, after their 
present seotencea shall have expired?^' 

After this statement, we are amazed to be told that " no epidemic 
of any kind has prevailed," and that there were only two cases for 
treatment in the hospital, at the date of the report. 

The directors close a forcible argument for the enlargement of the 
dormitory accommodations of the penitentiary, in these manly and 
earnest words : 

^^ The present Hoard of Directors presume to say that, in their 
judgment, the promptings of a common humanity suggest, that, 
if crime in Maryland la to be punished by incarceration, con- 
finement should, at least, be made tolerable or supportable. They 
feel in this matter that, if they failed to solicit, through your ExceV 
lency, the Legislature of the State to provide by State appropriation 
for the building of a proper dormitory for the Inatitution, and, on 
account of their delinquency in that reapect, the building should 
not be erected, and a malignant epidemic should make its incursion 
into the prison and work its ravages in consequence of the crowded 
condition of the sleeping departments, they would have a heavy 
chai^ of ofScial dereliction to lay to their own account" 

The following statistics, with the accompanying comments, may 
well arrest attention : 
" On the 80th November there were in the Inttitutlon : 

Wbltn. Btedn. ToUL 

Inl863. 860 8» 840 

In 1868 280 123 411 

In 1864, 258 120 887 

In 1865^ 287 105 483 

Inl866 806 880 686 

Inl867, 801 888 679 

" It will be perceived, from the foregoing, that there wwe but thirty- 
one white persons more in the Institution at the end ef the present 
fiscal year than there were five yean since, while tiba number of 
black prisoners has been more than quadrupled wilbin the same 
period, aud nearly doubled within the last two years^ 

''The history of the ingress of ccmvicts into this institution, tot 
the year just domd, ia tmty suggestive, if not startliAg/ The nnpre- 
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cedeuted and astonifihing nainber of three linndred and mtj-«cren 
entered the prison during the year, of which two hundred and 
twentj-three were colored, Oue hundred and Beventj-five of the 
latter were males and fortj-eight females.'' 

On the Btate of tacta as thus set forth, the directors, with eqnal 
wisdom and humanity, found the fallowing suggestion and argument 
in reference to tlje propriety and necessity of a colored reformatory 

'* The instituting of the * House of Reftige ■ for the recoptioa of 
juvenile infractors of the law has, doubtless, operated to j»revent 
the iucreaee of white convicts. Measured in fact by tlie increase of 
population, there has been a diminution in the proportion of white 
prisoners. This may very rationally be attributed to the inflaence 
of that institution, and the facts and arguments in this connection 
are suggestive to every intelligent mind. If similar provision should 
be made for oflfending juvenile colored persons, much crime in the 
future might be averted. For the want of a house of reformation, 
and because consignment to the penitentiary for petty criminal 
oflfences upon the part of these has been considered a punisliment too 
severe, and not at all expedient, it litis been the practice of grand 
juries after the imprisonment of such in the city and county jails, 
to order their release. They are thus turned loose with their pro- 
clivities unbridled, the subjects of new vicious temptations, to hc'coTi 
in many cases hardened adepts in crime, and to find nltimately theS 
way to the penitentiary. Colored youths would be less burthensome 
to a reformatory institution than are white offenders, because tlje 
former could the more readily be boimd out in agricultural districts 
where their services are needed, and where temptations to vice and 
crime are not imminent, and reformation is more sure than in popu- 
lous towns. Looking at this subject in its influence prospectively, 
and particularly in view of the new condition of the black popula- 
tion of the State, it challenges, from coueiderations of benevolence as 
well as of security of private property, the attention of those who 
shape the legislation of the State." 

That the views of the directors are in harmony with the fi]:"irit and 
judgment of the times on the subject of prison discipline, is evinced 
by tliis passage from their report ; 

*' Believing further that tlie offended law measures out its punish- 
ment to the offender, they have not considered it within their province 
to render the culprit more wretched than the loss of personal liberty, 
and a subordination to rigorous prison discipline, would seem to 
require; and thus believing, the directors have, in the matter of 
substantial prison fare at table, and comfortable clothing tor those 
placed in their keeping, done all, with a rational regard for economy, 
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which civilized humanitj enjoins. The very healthy physical con- 
dition of the prieonera, and their cleanly and comfortable appearance 
demonstrate the effect of hnmane treatment. There la, in the aeem- 
i^E^J "vilest of poor hamanity, something of appreciation as well as 
of goodness, and the excellent condition of Bnbordination exhibited 
throughout the prison for the past year endencea that the rigoroufl 
exactionfl or penalties of the criminal law may be tempered with 
mercyj and that kindly offices are not thrown away upon heartg 
deemed callous by association with crime." 

The passage of a commutation law, eecuring to the convict a 
diminution of his sentence as a reward for good conduct, is pressed 
upon the Legialatare by the warden in this aa it had been in several 
preceding reports. Ee urges it as an auxiliary to prison dificipline 
of inestimable value, and then adds a remark which will have a 
special interest for the members of the Prison Association, since the 
law referred to was enacted through efforts made to that end by its 
Executive Committee, He Bays : 

" In our own prison, I find, from personal experience, that convicts 
sent us from the United States Courts give little or no trouble what- 
ever. All of them, so far as I know, have claimed and received an 
abatement of time on account of their good conduct, and in accord- 
ance with the laws of the United States." 

He then avows hia faith in the power of moral forces in this curt 
but strong language : " I believe such a law would forever abolish the 
lash in this Institution." 

The report of the physician contains this interesting Btatement: 
** The prisoners were allowed recreation of one hour in the yard 
during the summer months after tiieir work was completed, which I 
think greatly benefited their health/' 

It is to bo regretted that the moral effect is not stated as well as 
the sanitary ; and especially that no details are given as regurds the 
kind of recreation permitted, the restrictions under which it was 
enjoyed, or the conditions, il^ any, on which a participation in it 
could be bad. It wonld have been gratifying to know whether it 
was made, to any degree, an instrument of disoipline. 

The pastors of the city churches conduct the Sabbath services of 
ttus penitentiary, there being no stated chaplain ; a fact as discredita- 
ble to the State of Maryland as the same is to that of Maine. 

But, if the fact stated in the preceeding paragraph is discreditable 
to the authorities of Maryland, that mentioned by the warden, Mr. 
Horn, in the following passage of his report, is no less creditable to 
the Christian people of Baltimore : " Onr Sabbath schools have been 
quite a feature in the institution ; the prisoners seem to take a great 
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interact in them ; and I find that tlie deportment of the prisoners 
the best eulogy that can be pronounced upon the eelf-sacrificing" 
Christiuns having tbem in charge. The male department is under 
the charge of Mr. William A. Wieong, and the female department, i 
of Krft. Ilydc, each with a corps of able and zealous assistants. Ma^^ 
God tfend them in their labor of love.^' 

The attention of the Legislatm-e is very properly directed to the i 
iuaane couvlcU confined in Uie penitentiary, tlie number of whom,| 
thoDgh apparently considerable, \6 not given in the report, Tliero] 
is no special apartment in the penitentiary for their accommodation. 
They hare to be kept in a dormitory where three hundred other 
prisoners sleep, who, though obliged to work hard in the day, are 
oflea kept awake during the greater part of the night by the wild 
ravings of these maniacs. The Legislature is urged to make pro- 
vision for this class either " in the Maryland Hospital or some other 
insane department in the State/^ on the ground that justice to them 
and to the other prisoners, as well as considerations of hnmanitj, 
require it. 

Mass^ohusfits. 

Never, during the sixty-three years of its existence, has the prison 
of this State made so favorable an exhibit ae that for 18(i7, whether 
ita condition be viewed from a financial, moral or intellectual stand- 
point. Its distinguiftherl and able warden, the Hon. Gideon Haynes, 
le still intent upon progress, and seeme resolved not to be out-done 
in the march of improvement by any of his compeers in any part of 
the country. Bnt he has competitors in this race whom it will b6 
hard to distance, and he must look to his lanrcls. 

The financial showing is all that need be desired, though a better 
is promised for the year 18C8. With an average of 537 convicts, the 
total expenditures were $101,346, while the total caniings were 
$123,097, showing a net profit of $22,34G. This result was achieved 
under the contract system of lal>or ; but the average rate of compen- 
sation approaches one dollar a day for each prisoner, and is greatly 
in advance of that paid in any other American prison; while Mr. 
Haynes holds the system more thoroughly in hand and has it under a 
more complete control than most other wardens. 

The discipline of this prison is finn but hninano. Tlie self-respect 
of the convict is fostered and an effort is made — I will not say as 
comprehensive or effective as would be desirable, but still liiglily 
praiseworthy — to give back to him his manhood. The old parti- 
colored dress was discarded several years ago and its place supplied 
by a decent suit of uniform color, witli manifest advantage to the 
moral tone of the institution. Prison holidays were also introduced 
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here even earlier than the reform noted in the last sentence. These 
are occaaiooal seasons of recreation for two or three hours in the 
prison-yard given to the convicts, in which all restraint is lifted, and 
they are permitted to engage in varioos sorts of athletic and other 
games, and also in free conversation with each other. These holidays 
have now become an established institntidn in the prison, and they 
are found to be an important aid to discipline. They are eagerly 
anticipated by the convicts, and form the green spots in their prison 
life, '^ the oases (as the warden happily expresses it) in the great 
desert of silence and monotony, with which they are enshrouded," 

A new feature was introduced into the discipline last winter, con- 
sisting of a series of eleven practical lectures on practiced or otherwise 
instmctive subjects, given on one of the evenings of as many succcfr- 
sive weeks, by gentlemen who volunteered their services for this 
purpose. The experiment proved a complete success. The lectures 
awakened thought in minds little used to thinking, gave birth 
to aspirations before unfelt, and caused an unprecedented recourse 
to the prison library for books on the subjects discussed by the 
lecturers. 

During the summer a fair was held at the prison, for which all the 
articles were contributed by the convicts, and all made by them in 
their own time. The object was to obtain funds for the purchase of 
an organ for the prison chapeL The amount needed — $550 — was 
realized, while many times five hundred dollars ■ worth of moral 
benefit accrued to the convict donors, in the reawakened self-respect 
felt by them, and in the consciousness of good done through their 
benevolent exertions. 

For the last ten years the only punishment in use here has been 
the dark cell. Mr. Haynes now proposes to abolish this, and to sub- 
stitute for it moral agencies alone in the discipline of the prison. 
For conduct and industry perfectly unexceptionable, he would give* 
the prisoner one good mark each month, and for the Opposite qualities 
one bad mark. For every good mark he would have a deduction 
from his term of service of a number of days equal to the number 
of years for which he Was sentenced, not however, in any case, to 
exceed ten ; and for every bad mark he would have the same number 
of days added to his sentence, in lieu of the time now passed in the 
dark celL For every month in which neither good nor bad marks 
^ere received, nothing should be gained or lost. The plan includes 
the investing of the warden with authority to bestow additional good 
marks on Christmas and other fitting occasions, for conduct that 
might have been conspicuously meritorious. It also requires that no 
pardons be granted but upon the recommendation of the prison 
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anthorities, aud that all pardons fssned be revocable for cause, at anj^ 
time before the original sentence should expire. The reconrictJc 
of a pardoned convict ehonld involve the obligation to serve out thfl 
unexpired term of his first sentence ; and the reconviction of a con*i 
vict regularly discharged should carry with it the addition to his 
second sentence of the time gained on his first. A third conrictioTi 
to be followed by a simple sentence of imprisonment — said impria- 
onment to be nnlimited in its term, and to continue at the pleasixra 
of the government — that is, as it is to be presumed, till the govern- 
ment has reason to believe that the prisoner is reformed, and there- 
fore a safe person to go at large. These snggeBtiona, the product of 
a calm, enlightened and thoughtful mind, are worthy of a deep and 
earnest study. They are a step, and a very long one, toward the 
Bubstitution of reason for force, of moral for material agencies, in the 
government of criminals. In one point they go even beyond the 
Irish system, viz. : in proposing that, under certain specified eircnm- 
stances, time sentences should be replaced by sentences whose only 
limit is the reformation of the imprisoned, ascertained of course by 
reliable tests. 

The Charlestown prison has a library of 1,700 volumes, selected 
with a careful and wise discrimination. It is intended for the officers 
as well as the prisoners^ and is ranch and profitably used by both. 

There is a large and efticient Sabbath school, which all attend who 
will, and which is conducted by competent teachers from the various 
churches in Charlestown. 

Of the Sabbath services the inspectors say : 

*' The meetings upon the Sabbath are quite interesting ; the warden 
sits on one side of the chaplain, and the deputy warden opposite; 
the other officers of the prison sitting in prominent positions each side 
of the chapel, A number of visitors are frequently present. There 
is an organ in front and a choir of singers composed of the prisoners. 
The entire exercises are condncted with perfect order and decorum. 
The audience manifest an interest in the chaplain, Rev. Mr. Carlton, 
who is an earnest and faithful preacher." 

Mr. Carlton, himself, thus states the various religious influonues 
brought to bear upon the members of his charge : 

*' Personal conversation, more or less protracted, according to the 
varying circumstances of different cases ; Sabbath school instniction, 
by teachers who feel their responsibility, and are much interested in the 
welfare of the taught; Lord's day preaching in the chapel, either bj 
the chaplain or some brother minister with whom he exchanges (or 
some good Quaker sister" who occasionally desires to address the 
prisoners) ; week day services, consisting of reading the Scriptures, 
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sometimes with exhortatory remarks, or relation of some fact or 
anecdote calculated farorably to impress the minds of the men, with 
prayer and singing ; distribating tracts and small books, and snch 
religious papere aa the * Christian,' * Tract Journal,* * American Mes- 
senger,' * Sunday School Advocate,' 'Macedonian,' * Youth's Com- 
panion,' ' Sabbath School Times,' etc. ; reading the Scriptures, con- 
versation and prayer with the sick in the hospital; placing the 
blessed word of God in every cell, including Italian, Portuguese, 
French and German Bibles as wdl as English ; — iheM have been the 
diief means used during the last, as in former years, for the benefit 
of the men committed to our spiritual oversight ; and it is a source 
of gratification to be able to say, that they have not been used in 
vain, or without indications of some good, to say the least." 

I regret to be obliged to report that a prison, so well arranged and 
managed in most respects, has no school for secular instruction. This 
is a material defect, not at all to the credit of the old Bay State, 
whidi, it may reasonably be hoped, will be remedied without a long 
delay. Let the authorities here see to it that their institution lose 
not its rank as the " Banner State Prison" of the country, as it surely 
will, unless attention be speedily given to this matter. 

I ought not, x>eriiaps, to close this sketch without mentioning a 
fiEUSt, showing the high mechanical skill attained by the convicts. 
The Tucker Manufacturing Co., which contracts for a iarge portion 
of the prison labor, received a silver medal at the late Paris exhibi- 
tion for bronzed iron work manufactured in the prison. The Em- 
peror of France and the King of Prussia were bo well pleased with 
lite beauty and finish of the workmanship, that they made extensive 
purchases at the time ; and orders have since been filled for the same 
sovereigns, as well as from mercantile firms and private citizens, in 
ahnost eveiy part of Europe. 

MioHiaAir. 

The report of the Inspectors of the State prison of Michigan for 
1867, induding those of the warden and other officers, contains some 
valuable statistics, but little other information of general interest. 

The total expenses of the year, other than those iw building pur- 
poses, were $82,608, and the totid earnings were |57,857, showing an 
excess of expenditures of $24,761 ; the average number of prisoners 
being 531, The total earnings for 1867 exceeded tiiose for 1866, in 
the sum of $17,387, while the deficiency for 1867 was less than ^at 
for 1866, by fhUy $80,000. This shows a gratifying improvement in 
the finances of the prison, whidi are likely to be still fbrther 
improved in the year 1868. The labor of the convicts, which bad 
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been let to the contractors at a very low figure, has recently been 
jre-let on more advantageous terms; but Btill, in my judgment, for 
less than it is fairly wortlt. 

Important improvemontd and additions have been made to the 
prison bnildinf^. 

The authorities of this prison do not appear to be very progressive in 
their ideas in regard to prison discipline. They incline, I judge, to the 
severe system, the lash being still in use as a main instrument of di&- 
oiplinc. Yet the folIoY^nng sound thoughta, in harmony with the 
growing sentiment of the age, are found in the report o( the inspec- 
tors: *'Wedo not pay attention enough to the cultivation of the 
moral and the religious chanictcr. Tlic salary of our chaplain is too 
small ; six hundred dollars will not command the talent demanded. 
As in matter, tliere is no state of rest ; so in morals, we are growing 
better or we are growing worse. Tliese men are confined in prison, 
for the most part, for short terms ; they will soon again mingle in the 
broad avenues of society, either better or worae men. It is our daty, 
then, while we would protoct society, to spare no effort for their 
reformation." 

A Sabbath school is statedly maintained in this prison ; but it was 
intermitted for a part of the year, though for wliat cause is not stated. 

In the expenses for the year, there is an item of ;J132.10 for educa- 
tion ; but wl^ teaches the convicts, how, where and when the lessons 
are given and with what results, we are not informed. 

It would seem that there must be a considerable number of insane 
convicts here, as the Legislature has authorized the erectiou of a 
special building for their accommodation ; but I have searched the 
report in vain for an item of information concerning them, beyond 
this bald statement, even the physician making no reference to the 
subject. 

The chaplain states that many of the prisoners have evinced a 
marked susceptibility to religious truth, that a number of theni have 
professed conversion, and that he believes that a large number are in 
the habit of daily prayer in their oells. 

TJicre is a female department, with 21 inmates at the close of the 
year; but the Legislature lias passed a law, requiring all females 
convicted of felonies to be hereafter sentenced to the Detroit IXuuse 
of Correction ; so that this department is already dwiudliug, and 
will, at no distant day, cease to exist. 

The mention of the House of Correction at Detroit suggeats, in 
this connection, a glance at that institution. Tlic contrast between 
the two is most striking and suggestive, in whatever light they may 
be viewed. 
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The average number of priBoners in confinement in the State prison 
was 531 ; the average number in the honse of correction, 281 ; yet 
in the former there was a deficit of $24,752 ; in the latter a net gain 
of $20,027. "Within the five years of its existence, the aggregate 
profits of the house of correction have amounted to $50,000, being 
an annual average of $10,000 ; during the same period the a^regate 
deficit of the State prison most have been more than $100,000. What 
makes this contrast the more striking is, that the average length of 
sentences in the State prison is three years, two months and fourteen 
days; wjiile in the house of correction, it is only 104 days; a differ- 
ence immensely in fevor of the former as regards the value of convict 
labor. It is proper, and by no means immaterial, to state here that 
the systems on which the prisoners are worked in the two institutions 
are as different as the results attained. In the State prison, the con- 
victs' labor is let to contractors ; in the house of correction, it is man- 
Aged by the superintendent on account of the institution. With Mr, 
Srockway at the head of the State prison, with carte blanche to manage 
it in his own way, there is little hazard in predicting that he would 
make it earn a clear profit to the State -of $50,000 to $75,000 a year. 
Nor are the moral appliances and whole tone of the house of cor- 
rection, at Detroit, less superior to those of the State prison at 
Jackson, than its financial exhibit. The reformation of its inmates 
is seriously intended and earnestly labored for in the former of 
these institutions. The ordinary reformatory agencies actively em- 
ployed here are— the daily and weekly religious services in the 
chapel, evening lectures of an instructive character in the winter, 
the distribution of books from a new and well selected library, and 
ihe assiduous personal counsels and persuasions of a competent and 
iealous chaplain. Not only does this officer discharge ably and faith- 
fully his own special functions, but he responds, with a prompt 
alacrity, to any and all prisoners who desire to enter on any course 
of study. Thus he tells us in his report that "one is pursuing the 
German language and also philosophy ; another has read through a 
course in American history, and is now finishing the Lives of Ameri- 
can Generals and Statesmen ; several are supplied with slates and 
arithmetics; one is studying Natural Philosophy; five are in the 
First Header; and two are learning primary lessons in reading." 
This department (it may be remarked by the way) does not appear 
to be as well organized and as systematically conducted as would be 
desirable; but this result will no doubt be reached in due time. 

Thus far as to eadsting agencies, which look to the moral reforma- 
tion of the prisoners ; but more and better is intended. A House of 
Shelter is even now in process of erection, to which are to be trans^ 
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ferred from the house of correction all those female convicts whose 
good conduct during their incarceration merits sucli ft reward- 
Here comparatively little restraint will be irapoaed U2>oii them, and 
the reality of their reformation will be adequately tested- Xn eeve 
material points, the house of shelter will be a caunterpart to 
intermediate prison of Ireland. The logical and no doabt the actiai 
issue of such an institution for women, should it prove euocesefal, 
which there can be little doubt, will in the course of tiaiOy bo 
establifihraenf of a similar one for men. Thus to Mr. BrocJrway vrill 
belong tlie honor of being the pioneer in the good work of introduc-j 
ing into the United States a system of prison disciphne which, under' 
the name of the Irish or Crofton system, is steadily working its way 
to unirereal acceptance and adoption, 

Minnesota- 

The report of the Minnesota State Prison for 1867, is main I j taken 
up witli a detail of the finances and material improvements now ia 
progress, very little attention being given to its Tnorale, 

The aggregate current expenses of the year, including salaries, 
with an average of 48 prisoners, amounted to $18,259, and the aggre- 
gate earnings to $5,042, showing an excess of expenses over earnings 
of $13,217. The contract system of labor prevails in this prison, the 
convicts being hired out at the rcdiculously low rate of 38 cents a 
day, though it is but right to add that the contractors pay an annual 
rent to the State for shop-room, a thing not done in any other prison 
in the country, so far as I know. The commutation law, whicli had 
been but recently passed, was found to have an excellent effect upon 
the discipline. This is the warden's testimony: "The assurance 
that good conduct on their part will be rewarded, as it is by the 
deduction allowed by the law of last winter, from their terms of sen- 
tence, for proper deportment, with kind and uniform treatment bj 
the officers in charge, has produced a respectful and willing obedi- 
ence to the rules, which is indispensable in the successful management 
of an institution of this kind." 

There is no stated chaplain in the prison, the several pastors at 
Stillwater supplying, in fact, this lack of service. One of these gen- 
tlemen furnishes a brief report, in which he says: " Religious ser- 
vices are held in the prison extry Sabbath morning at nine o'clock. 
The sick in hospital are visited, while tracts and religious reading 
are occasionally distributed. There is a very gratifying attention to 
the preacliing from Sabbath to Sabbath, and I am not without hopes 
that it may be effectual in accomplishing good, for both time and 
eternity. 
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" The prison being regarded not only as a place of puniahment, 
but also of reformation^ I would call your attention to the necessity 
there is of replenishing the library. As it is now, there are compara- 
tively few books, moet of which have been well read. A portion of 
these are well selected, while others are without much value. It 
eeems to me that a large and judicious selection should be at once 
added to this library. Attractive religious works, books of a healthy 
moral tone, together with carefully picked volumes of history, biog- 
raphy, science, fiction and general literature, would well repay the 
State in their effect on the morals and culture of the men confined." 

ALssouRi. 

The State prison of Missouri, like those of Massachusetts, Maine, 
Ohio and Wisconsin, has become an object of special interest to the 
students of penitentiary science. The wardenship of this prison was 
held, during the late civil war, by Mr. P. T. Miller, a gentleman of 
enlarged views, high ability, progressive ideas and humane feelings. 
The possession of these attributes was made abundantly evident by 
tlie reports jnit forth by him during his othcial career ; and to them 
were superadded the power of independent thinking and great bold- 
ness in tlie expression of his opinions. His successor in ofiice is Mr* 
Horace A. Swift, who has been warden for more than three years; 
but though there has been a change of officers, there appears to have 
been no change in the principles and aims of the administration. 
The mantle of Miller has fallen upon his successor, who is following 
closely in his footsteps ; and progress is still the watchword in the 
Missouri State penitentiary. The whole of Mr. Swifl's last report, 
dated December 2, 18G6 (the reports of this penitentiary are biea- 
nial), would be both interesting and instructive, conld we make room 
for it. The following extracts therefrom will show the spirit of the 
administration : 

"This is an age of progress; everywhere the signs of onward 
moving are to be seen, and all tending in the direction of a universal 
amclionition. Shall we, then, whose business it is to de»d with the 
great question of prison discipline, halt and be afraid to advance in 
the right direction, lost we be op|x>scd by error grown hoary with 
age'< or shall we not, rather, like men determined to do our duty, 
armed with the truth, attack error wherever found, intrenched 
though she l)e behind fortifications which the labor of generations 
has contributed to complete ? 

" It has been a popular and prevailing error to suppoee that cod* 
victa were not like other men — that the fact of having been convicted 
of crime made tliem more brutes than men. The truth is, they diffier 
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only ia miBfortune, and in suffering the &ad consequenoeB of the 
follies. We cannot, tlierefore, ignore the fuct that they are eudowc 
with natarcB like our own, nor ibrgct the teachings of experience 
our dealings with them ; neither should we lose sight of the natnr 
and design of penal institutions. The law contemplated that the 
should be schools of reformation, rather than inatitutione in - -^ 
by hard work, bad faro and cruel treatment, tlie days of the • 
should bo made so intolerable that the memory of his prison 
would be sufficient forever thereiitler to deter him from other offenc 
Admitting this to be true, which I presume no person of intclligenc 
will question (for the law of our own State makes it expressly my 
duty to manage the labor of the convicts in the way most advanta-j 
geooB to the State and most conducive to the reformation of the con^ 
victs), it becomes our duty to sedc out tliat system of disciplina 
which is most likely to result in ^ood to the offender; which is besfi 
calculated to work in him a complete and radical reformation. Shall! 
we be most likely to succeed beet with that system which ha« brut 
force and the fear of the lash for its great central idea, or that otbor'^ 
law of love by which the All-w*i80 governs his family on earth, and J 
by which we are taught the bad passions of men will be subdued -^1 
envy, hatred and malice be banished the earth, and all men be united] 
at last in the bonds of affectionate brotherhood ? Not losing sight 
of the fact that this class of men can be reached through the same | 
channels as other men, and are subject to the same influences, it 
seems to me that we ought not to hesitate in the choice of agencies 
we are to make, if we are influenced in our conclusions at all by the 
same reasons which we hold good and practise upon in our social 
and family relations. In expressing ray preference for a system 
based on humanity and moral suasion, as the distinctive features, I I 
do not propose to relinquish the power to enforce obedience by severe 
processes when these prove inadequate, but I would make compul- 
sory expedients the exception and not the rule. 

" I feel well satisfied that much good is to be accomplished by 
liberalizing our ideas of discipline, and treating as heresies many 
of the prevalent and long established theories which have been 
found to be worse than worthless in practice. * * I have fdtit 
my duty to enlarge the privileges of the prisoners, and to allow 
them, within proper limits, every opportunity for mental and bodily 
relaxation, teaching them that privileges belong to tliose only who 
earn them by good conduct. 

"We have endeavored to follow the teachings of reason and ' 
humanity. We have abandoned many of the old land marks, and 
have gone directly in the face of rules and regulations still practiced 
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in other prieons. We inflict no punishment bo dangerous to the life 
of the subject that it must be administered only in the presence of 
the physician. We are guilty of no such burlesque of holy things 
as to load the offender with an iron cross, and compel him to bear it 
till he sinks beneath its weight. We hold that men's eyes are made 
to see with, and their tongues were given for rational conversation ; 
therefore, we do not require that the eye shall never look up, and 
the tongue observe unbroken silence. We hold that the spirit bound 
beneath misfortune needs to be raised up, and strengthened ; that 
tiie mind all beclouded with sorrow needs the light of cheering 
influences; and that the body, worn and weary by constant toil, 
needs to be reinvigorated by occasional seasons of rest and relaxation. 
If men, free and unrestrained of liberty, are made happier and 
healthier, mentally and physically, by those things, how much more 
will the friendless prisoner need the healthful influence of such 
agencies to better his condition ? In short, regarding the institution 
and its inmates as one family, we have endeavored to assimilate its 
government to that of a well ordered family. Therefore, we have 
ho one iron rule applicable to each and every case of disobedience 
alike, no matter how widely the ciroumstanoee may differ. We do 
not cfiastise our children for trivial offences, committed thoughtlessly 
and without premeditation, when a word of gentle reproof and 
admonition will be more certain to prevent a repetition of ihe 
offence. Prisoners are but ' children of a larger- growth f why not 
treat them in tlie same manner ? " 

In addition to the citations given above, the following extract 
from a private letter of the warden is inserted. His account of the 
funeral of a convict, killed by accident, is very interesting, and 
the services thus introduced into the Missouri petytentiary are 
worthy of imitation elsewhere. Mr. Swift says : 

''A few days ago we lost one of the inmates of this institution 
by the caving of an embankment upon him. At the time of the 
accident we were struck with the idea of making it the occasion of 
introducing a new feature in our ftmeral service. So, after neatly 
dressing the corpse and placing it in front of the stand in the chapel, 
and listening to a short and appropriate discourse delivered by the 
chaplain, the opportunity was given that any one desiring to see the 
remains could do so. The coffin lid was then removed, exposing to 
view the face and chest of the deceased. A slow and solemn tune 
was struck upon the organ. At the signal given, the men marched 
in order around the bier, giving each an opportunity of seeing the 
corpse and paying the last token of respect to the dead. With 
measured tread, keeping time to the music of the organ, the prisoners 
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passed out in fiiloiice to tlieir cells. It has never been my lot 
vitnesB a more solemn scene/' 

The financial exhibit of this prLK?n is bo confused and obsur 
it is difiienlt to get at the exact results. As near afl I can 
out, the following is a subatantially correct fitatement of the 
There may be some errors, hut, I tliink, no grave oncse. Tlie4 
expenses for 1866, were ^137,703 ; tlie total earninga, were f69^ 
and the prison carao short of paying its way by ^57,9S2« The 
contract system in its worst form, so far as income is concerned, has 
been practiced here for the last fom* years. The labor of the con- 
victs has been let, so far as let at all, for thirty-fire cents a day. 
New contracts, however, have been made, at an advance of nearly 
100 per cent on the old rates, and it is believed by the autboritirtj 
that the prison will hereafter be self-supporting. 

A new cell-house is in process of construction, built in the mosi 
substantial manner, containinpr 168 cells, nine feet by thirteiai*. 
These dimensions are larger than the cells in any other prison on tbo| 
continent, designed for mere dormitory purposes. Their area lacks 
only three square feet of the size of those in the eastern penitentiary 
at Philadelphia, in which the convict works as well as sleeps ; ond 
they are nearly five times as large as those of Sing Sing, and mora 
tlian live times as large as those of the Provincial penitentiary of 
Canada. Other improvements are proposed or in progress, wliieb 
promise to make this one of the most commodious prisons in the 
country. 

The pliysician gives a good account of his department: "The 
hospital (he says) is provided with all necessary furniture and abaa- 
dant bedding. The old unclean bedsteads have been removed and 
replaced hy military cots, which do not take so much room, bx9 
easier to be kept clean, and are more comfortable. The ofHee is 
furnished with a complete stock of medicines and hospital necessitiee. 
A set of tii*fcit-rate surgical instruments are on hand and kept in the 
best order; and a hospital steward, assisted by nurses picked from 
prisoners, is at the office day and night." There is, however, a 
material drawback, as the " rooms of the hospital arc intolerably 
heated in summer time by tlic flues of the kitchen and baking-room 
passing through." 

But one death occurred during the year. The chaplain gives this 
account of his labors ; 

"Religious services have been lield regularl}* every Sabbath after- 
noon, at 3 o'clock. Generally a deep Bolemnity has characterized the 
hour devoted to tliese religious exercises. The conduct of the prie- 
oners daring the hour of worship has been uniformly good. The 
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attention haa been deep aiid serious. Apparently, our labors Lave 
been highly appreciated. In my preaching I have endeavored to 
present the truth in a simple and practical manner. 

" I would here mention that the singing is a very interesting and 
impressivo part of oor public worship. The choir consists exclusively 
of convicts. The chapel is furnished with a Prince organ. 

'' I have visited the female prisoners and preacbod or lectured to 
them on the Scriptures once every two weeks, 

" The library has been carefully managed, and yet it lias been 
impossible to prevent the abuse of the books, many of which, in 
their mutilated and worn-out contlition, are unfit for use. Our library 
is not equal to the demand. It certainly should be replenished 
immediately. I would respectfully recommend tliia matter to the 
board of inspectors. 

" We have now in the library 950 volumes. The character of the 
books arc as follows : 

Keligions, 350 

Fiction, 200 

History, biography and miscellaneous, 400 

Total, 950 

" The whole number of books read for the year 1S66, as exhibited 
by libi'ary register, was 11,243 ; average number per man of the 300 
whose names are on the register of the library, 3S ; average number 
per month, 937 ; average number per day, 31 ; number of books of 
all kinds donated to the library for the past year, 393 ; number of 
copies of papers and periodicals, 2,455; number of tracts, 5,500. 
Of the 950 volumes in the library, 250 are small juvenile book»— 
almost useless among adult prisoners. Of tho remaining 700 
volumes, 200 are almost entirely' worn-out, leaving some 500 volumes 
uf readable matter. Number of Bibles in the prison, 270." 

MifiSISSIPPL 

I have been able to obtain no information of special interest 
relating to the State prison of Mississippi for the year 1867, beyond 
a few statistics, which will be found in tho table inserted in a subse- 
quent part of this review. 

• On the first of January, 1S66, by virtue of an act of the Legisla- 
ture, the prison was leased to J. W, Young & Co. for fourteen years. 
This lease, I presume to have been executed on the same principle 
as that of the Kentucky penitentiary. Messrs. Young & Co. sold 
out their lease to another firm. This firm, from want of funds and 
the death of some of its members, failed to do anything with the 
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prison. Its affairs had fallen into a wretched condition, and, At the 
request of Governor Humphreys, on the 23d of January, l&CS, the 
military authoritieB of the United States took charge of the institn- 
tion, and have retained tJie same to the present date. 

The present military superintendent is Lieutenant John R. Uyneft, 
of the Twenty-fourth United States Infantry. From hi* corres- 
pondence I judge him to \>e a gentleman of enlightened riewa, 
kindly feelings, solid piety, and withal very znodest Id ono of 
Ids letters he eays : " The business is an entirely new one 
mc. Should you give mo any suggestions or counsels, I sf 
thankfully receive them, and try to carry out any measures that 
may be beneficial, — tirst, to tlie prisoner; second, to the pri&«.ai ; 
and last, though not least, to the conjuiunity at large." He is 
assisted by a sergeant, who has charge of the guard, consisting of a 
detachment of soldiers from tlie Twenty-fourth Infnntr}', the gnard 
of citizens having been all dismissed on the accession of the mili- 
tar}** His system of discipline Is mild and humane, but seems to be 
effectual. 

The average number of prisoners in 1307 was 162, two-thirds of 
them being colored. They have greatly increased since, as llie 
number confined July 28, ISfiS, was 330. Of these, 250 were hired 
out, 150 of them building or repairing levees along the banks of the 
Mississippi, and the remaining 100 on plantations in different coun- 
ties of the State, but the rate of wages is nowhere stated in Lienten- 
ant Hynes' correspondence. The convicts actually in the prison 
were employed in cleaning, repairing, gardening, and such other 
work as could be found for them. Of remunerative labor, there 
was none. They were fed by the General Government. Their 
rations consisted of fresh and salt meat, equally divided ; wheat and 
corn bread, potatoes, and a variety of vegetables grown in the jtriaon 
garden. 

As regards the prisoners confined witliin the prison enclosare, it 
was found necessary to put two men in nearly every cell, partly 
from want of room, but more because of the insecure state of the 
greater part of the cells. The convicts at work on plantations were 
guarded by citizens, and confined at. iiiglit in cages, or moveable 
houses, strongly and securely built. How tliose at work on the 
levees were guarded I am not informed ; possibly they may be returned* 
ito the prison for safe-keeping at night. 

The punishments employed are : stocks, from a half hour to two 
hours; dark cell, with a ration of bread and water; and occaslonBlly 
confinement for several daj'S in tlie culprit's own cell. The efficiency 
of the discipline, despite its mildness, is shown in the fact, that only 
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seven cases of punishment had occnrred during the first five months 
of Lieut Hynes' incumbency, and no escapes (at least so I under- 
stand his statement), whereas the percentage of escapes in 1867 was 
twenty-two, a percentage much liarger than in any other prison in 
the country, except one, so far as I know. 

The prisoners inomediately within the prison are required to rise 
about six a. m., go to the yard and cleanse their night tubs, wash 
themselveB, comb their hair, etc They are then formed in line, the 
roll is called (perfect silence being required), and, as each man is 
called, he advances a few paces forward. They are then marched to 
their cells, where they find breakfast awaiting them. For this meal 
and also for dinner, they are allowed an hour. After meals, they 
are let out to their work. No loUd talking is permitted, but quiet 
conversation, to a reasonable extent, is not forbidden. No bad 
efi*ecta have been observed to result from this indulgence; bat 
quite the reverse. The men are kept in the shops and yards 
through the day, employed in such work as can be found for 
them. They mingle freely with each other, and are quiet, orderly 
and obedient. No plots or conspiracies to escape have been formed, 
and, as before stated, only seven punishments inflicted in five 
months. 

There is a small hospital, capable of containing eight beds ; but it 
is seldom that more than four are used. 

The opportunities afforded for moral and religious instruction and 
improvement are meagre. There is no chaplain ; the resident clergy 
appear to avoid the prison ; and months pass away without the 
inmates hearing a sermon or receiving any religious instruction. 
Under date of Aug. 22, 1868, Superintendent Hynes wrote me: 
" We have now over one hundred inmates actually inside the prison ; 
and there is not a single Bible, Testament, prayer book, or any other 
kind of reading matter for one of them to use. May I presume on 
your generosity in asking you to procure, if possible, from some oi 
your benevolent religious associations a donation of Testaments, 
tracts, papers, books, etc." On receipt of the above, I immediately 
applied to the American Bible Society, which responded by a prompt 
and liberal grant of Bibles. At a later date, two hundred prayer 
books were given by the Protestant Episcopal Evangelical Society, 
and a grant of tracts by the American Tract Society. 

NEBRASKA. 

All the information that has reached me, in reference to prison 
matters in Nebraska, is contained in the annexed communication 
from Governor Butler : 




State of N£BR.<aEA. Exbccttvb 

Ouxnx, Oel^jbcr 19. 18«8. 

E. a Wrxsa. Oorrttpoi^dSing BtmAairy Nets Tork PrUon Auoeiation, S8 BibU Uo^m, 

Jfew Tcrk : 

Dbar Sm — In replT* to toot Inqoiriefl ooncemisg the prison n^w t ^ i n of ^ehntk^ 
It it impossible to givo 70a anj thing of a very BUtiafactoiy character. 

lUring no StAto peniteati&iy, aU prisoners of the State are confined in the jujj 
the different cianties, and oonsoqnently are not oompcUed to labor. 

No •podal ofibrts have been made to reform them. 

A slta for the poniteutlarx has been selected, and probably the next 
wHl make provision for its oonstraction. 

Any publicaiions of yoor Asaociation, that will funuBh suggeeUons to the I^glala^ 
tors will bo gratcfallj rooeived. 

Bespectfolly yooiv, 

D. BUTL£R, OxtMnWt, 

NXTADA, 

The following letter from the private secretary of Gov. Blafi<l< 

will put the reader in poseession of all the information I have 

LDg prison affairs in Nevada. It will be found interesting am 

factory as far as it goes. 

State of Nevada — Executitie I>rpartm£5T. 
CABfioar Cttt, St^. %Uk, 1868. 

B. C. Wines. P.D.. LL.D., Oorr^*pcn<iijtg Sfc'y Pruon AttociaHon, of JV>w Tork: 

Deaa Sib : I am requected by liis Excellency, U. G. Blaadel, Governor, to ackm 
edge his receipt of yoxir letter and circular of the 7th inst^ and to saj in rrply 
yoor ioquiriea» that th«re is and has been a State prison of this State, ever aiace 
Mme was admitted into the Union ; that all persons con>icted of felonies, wi 
WiUiiinil. are confined therein and required to labor» principally at qoajrylng 
dwrtng tlone for building and other purposea. There is an excellent quality of 
alQira ahnndant in the prison incloeure. W^n there is a demand for stone, the 
Otter* can earn abont three dollars per day, employed in that branch of prison lal 
but Iher oanDOt. as T«t, earn mach in any other vrar. 

The average number confined in said prison during 1867. was twenty-one ; and 
total during that year, thirty-three. Crime, In thia State, is at least, not im 

Under the laws of Nevada, prisoners are allovred a credit of five days per 
ifav grtoil behavior, and almoet Invariably merit and receive it. 

Praying God's bleering upon your noble Association, I am. dear sir. 

Very truly, &c, yours. 

THOMAS WEU^. 

PritaU Sccretarj/, Sc 

New HAMPsniRE. 
The prison of thia State has been, almost uniformly throughout l 
entiro bi&tory, self-supporting, and has, besides, commonly yielded 
moderate revenue to the State. The financial exhibit of 1867 is 
Ibtlowa: Total expenditures for ordinary purposes, includiog 
riat» with an average of 126 prisoners, were $25,140; the total 
Minings, $80,103; showing a net profit to the prison of $4,1 
Tho item of profit woald have been at least $3,000 greater than 
was, but for the fact that for two months tlie labor of almost all 
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convicta was expended upon the erection of a new workBhop and 
other permanent improvementB, and consequently yielded no cash 
returns. The directors remark : "A careful estimate goes to con- 
vince us that the prison, for the next year (1868), will earn $8,000 
above its ordinary expenses," 

The contract system of labor is practised here, the greater part of 
the inmates being let at 90 cents a day, on a cabinet contract, and 
the rest (except those needed for State purposes), at 75 cents a day 
on a shoe contract. 

Material improvements were made during the year, by a consider- 
able enlargement of the principal workshop, by alterations in the 
cell-house, which have secured a thorough ventilation of the build- 
ing, by the laying of pipes for a better system of drainage, and by 
the introduction of water into the prison (formerly brouglit in pails) 
from the city water-works. 

But by far the most important improvements have been made in 
the moral appliances of the prison. A great advance is to be noted 
here both in the theory and practice of prison discipline. Mr. 
Mayo, appointed warden three years ago, has shown himself quali 
fled for the position. He seems to be imbued with the ideas of 
progress and reform. Like Mr. Haynes, of the Massachusetts prison, 
Mr. Mayo had a course of popular lectures delivered to the convicts, 
wliich, including three musical entertainments, reached the number 
of fourteen. A highly beneficial iufluenco was experienced from this 
new feature of prison administration. The men were deeply inter- 
ested ; valuable information was imparted, and the desire awakened 
for added stores; dormant intellects were roused; thought waa 
quickened; books were more sought and read than ever before; 
manhood was developed in the convicts ; the discipline was essen- 
tially aided ; and, altogether, the effect was an interruption, as useful 
as it was pleasant, of the sombre routine of convict life. Six of tho 
lectures were by Dr. Crosby, prison physician, in which he treated 
of the structure of the human body and the laws of health. The 
doctor, in his report, testifies that his words were not wholly wasted ; 
and, for proof, he states that he has since received many questions, 
written and oral, on points connected with the subject-matter of his 
** talks," and — what is especially gratifying — that there has been a 
marked diminution of that ** solitary vice," so common among pris- 
oners, whereby their health has been improved, valuable labor saved 
to the State, and a moral benefit incalculable gained by them. Dr. 
Crosby was so much pleased with the success of his experiment, that 
he proposes henceforth to deliver an annual course of instructions to 
the convicts on these and kindred topics. 
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Mp. Mayo has also instituted an evening school for those cow 
who are either wholly illiterate or need lurtlier instruction ; a 
vbcrcin New Hampshire is now, much to her croiiit, in advance 
MlBThnmtii The &chf:>oI, thug far, has been under tlio carD of 
fhapUin, Rev. S. Hohnaii, who has rendered effective service fii 
department, without any added compensation for the added 
tiiQS SAsamed. Mr, Uuhuau hm been acceptably aided iu Lis worir 
bj some of the better educated of the convict*. The anccose of tba 
undcrtakini; has boeu highly gratifying. Not a solitary breiifh of 
order ha* l»een noted on the part of the convicts, whether among the 
teaching or the taught. The school has numbered fifty-uine pnpib 
in all — twenty-five who could not read when adiuittod, and thirtj- 
foar who eonld read imperfectly, but were unable to -urite. Most 
of tlic Utter arc reported as now able to write quite well, and several 
ha vu written Unters to their friends; Avhile all of thuse learning 10 
rmd hare made good progress. In addition to the literary instroc- 
tioii given^ singing classes were held one or two evenings each vreekf 
an exercise in which the prisoners took great delight. 

A great step in advance has been t^iken by the authorities of New 
Hampduray bj the appointment of a State agent to look ai\er dia- 
duUFj^od ooancta. His services have been found of e:^;6cntial ralne to 
those in who^e behalf tiiey are rendered. Mr. Majo thus spoaks uf 
this agency and its good results : 

^ For eome he has secared sitoations at remunerative employinent, 
and for others he has proeured free transporution to their homes. 
The last is often no smaD favor, as the State allows only $3.00 to 
mA dbcbaigod eonvicti I would here re:>pectfally 6a^3Q;efit the im* 
portance of granting a larger anm to this dasa, so that they need not 
■■flcr^ or bo tempted lo eotsmit a new crime before tliey can secure 
empfeTBienU 

*^ Much crvdit is due our raihvMul Boperintendeats for their gener- 
osity in gr^utiu^ free pamen to all who hare been rocommcndod rb 
vortliy llic favor/" 

At the date of tlte report, the commutation law, tmiUding the eoo- 
TKt to shorten ' ' nriaooment by good oondnct, had been iu 
eyeration in Nv i^bire bat eight aaontha. Of its good effects 

the vardea speaks in these tenas: 

** Eight aaoQthi* observation of iu practical w%'rkin<:» has ^liown it 
to he a most eaeeeiafU agsnoy in promoting goo^i o^adoct ou the 
part of the mea« and ia r»idering the work of diacsphne lesa 
AAoah. There is an tatonin aaxiely on tke part of all pttsooers to 
faia their hbetty aa soon aa possible, and even a ttm dara or weeb 
hav>fr great valae ia their eyoa. Uenee^ as the rssolt of this ^ good 
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time law,' more work is done, and it is more cheerfully performed, 
than under the old order of things. Judging from experience, thus 
far, it is safe to say that nine-tenths of all the inmates of the prison 
will secure the whole amount of commutation allowed by law. The 
beneficial effects of the law have been more fully demonstrated dur- 
ing the past season than they could have been under ordinary circum- 
stances. During several weeks, while repairs were going on, the 
prisoners were necessarily under less strict oversight than when at 
work in the shops ; yet no advantage was taken of their unusual 
liberty, and perfect order was maintained : and since the improve- 
ments were completed, the law has proved an effective agency. 

" Only the same number of overseers as formerly are employed, 
while the rooms have been doubled in size, and the working force in 
each increased one-third ; yet no difSculty has been experienced, and 
the strict discipline of other years has been secured. This result 
could not have been attained had not the law in question placed the 
men, in a measure at least, on their good behavior. They have 9 
strong and always present motive for strict compliance with thi 
regulations of the prison." 

Prisoners who earn the whole of the commutation allowed by the 
law, are entitled thereby to a restoration to citizenship. This is 
right in itself, and affords an added stimulus to good conduct of 
great force. 

The discipline of this prison is administered in a spirit of human- 
ity. In some remarks by the warden, on the subject of discipline, 
this passage occurs : 

" The old rule of enforced silence has been kept up. This rule, 
together with that of compelling the prisoner to maintain the down- 
cast look, is exciting considerfible discussion among those interested 
in prison management Nor is it a matter of small importance. 
If the enforcement of such a rule is not necessary, and is barren of 
any good result, certainly it comes near being cruelty to deprive a 
prisoner of the pleasure of free intercourse with his fellow-prisoners. 
The mitigating circumstances of his lot are few at best ; and it 
would not be humanity to place him under so severe a restraint as 
this, if the ends sought in his confinement could be obtained equally 
well without it. The question is one that must be decided by prac- 
tical results, and not by mere theories." 

There is, so at least it strikes me, a leaning toward the Irish 
system in the report. One thing is certain, that it is the constant 
effort of Mr. Mayo and his co-laborers to make the prisoners fee) 
that they are friends, who are seeking their good in every ^vay 
not inconsistent with the ends sought in their punishment. The 
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result has been to secure their confidence and inspire them with 
alacrity and cheerfulneaa beyond what could have been oxp&cted. 

The reports of tlie physician and chaplain Are documente ot 
unusual interest. The former of these officers remarks: "i ba^^a 
made it a point to visit the kitchen very frequently and tASte the 
food, and have invariably found it to be of good quality, Hoifieicnt 
in qaaality, and remarkably well cooked.'* 

The prison Sabbath school is thus described by the chapla/n ; "At 
four p. M. we assemble, such as please to attend, for Sabbatli acbool 
instruction. The several classes have been faithfully tsngbt by 
christian gentlemen belonging to the several religious Bocietieauk 
the city, some of whom have scarcely been absent a SabbaC?i during 
the year. The same ma}- be said of the excellent ladies, who har<r 
BO cheerfully devoted themselves to the instruction of tIio«e who 
could not read. 

'^I have kept an account of tlie attendance for fifly-eix Sabbaths, 
from the opening of the school, more than a year ago, up to the ]a«t 
Sabbath in April, and find the smallest attendance to be fiftjj the 
largest ninety-oue, and the average seventy-two. The aven^ 
attendance for the last six months has been eighty*three. To those 
who were conversant with tlie small number formerly attendix^, 
&is is a manifest improvement. 

" We now have all we can accommodate in our chapel, and, con- 
sequently, I cannot urge others to come. Were it otherwise, I think 
Bcarlj every man could be brought into the Sabbath schcx)l. The 
interest manifested in this exercise is the subject of remark by the 
many who visit the school." 

New Jkbset. 

Aa r^:ards its finances, the State prison of New Jersey appears to 
be one of the worst managed in the country. With an average of 
540 convicts its ex]>enditnres for 1867, including salaries, amounted 
to $1^S$9, and its earnings to $31,787 ; thus leaving a deficit to be 
provided for by State appropriations, of $92,603. 

Thero is great overcrowding in this prison. While it ca.n property 
aooommodate only 350 prisoners, there are aoraattmes nearly or quite 
000 confined within its walla. This, of necessity, is highly prpjadi* 
cial to discipline and destructive of all true reformatory management 

Thera is also a lack of adequate shop room here, which im|)edes 
the labor of the oonvicta^ and neeeasarily diminishes the incooie from 
thiaaoarce. 

The report of the warden is exceeding meagre and jejune, gi^TBg 
no iiifbnoatioQ of interest beyond some fiBan---^ .]^»-:u «^ ^ko tog^ 
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gestions for improvement "whatever. Very different is the report of 
tlie chaplain, and also that of the iaspectons. These documents are 
Airrittcn in a hnmano and earnest spirit, abound in solemn invectivod 
and judicions su^e&tions. 

The chaplain speaks of the moral condition of the prison as "pre- 
senting few features encouraging to the friends of prison reform," 
and adds that " until the whole subject is taken out oi party politics j 
but little hope can be entertained of making any penuanent improve- 
ment." 

As regards the susceptibility to reformatory influences of the mass 
of prisoners, he uses the following language : *' Most of the convicts 
are young in years, and are in prison for their firet offence. Bear in 
mind, also, that the absence of proper training, vile associations and 
intemperance caused their downfall. Now, suppose that, during their 
incarceration, provision is made to give them daily a few hours 
mental and religions instruction, to carefully guard them from con- 
tact with old offenders, and, in every possible way, both by precept 
and example, to show them that the real object of prison discipline 
is to restore them to society, reformed and useful citizens. Who 
could doubt the result T* 

The same general view, but more in detail, is enforced in the fol- 
lowing sensible and vigorous passage, taken from tlie report of the 
inspectors : 

"The law intimates that 'refonnation' is an object as well as 
punishment. We hold that the great object of penal service should 
be the ' reformation ' of the offender ; and we hope for the day wlien 
this idea shall have taken firm liold of the mind of people and legis- 
lators. We say then : 

" 1. Let the punishment be sufficiently severe^ while all measures 
indicate that a prominent object is the good of the convict. 

"2. Allow no communication between prisoners, excepting as a 
mark of confidence in a properly graded system. 

"3. Encourage reformation by rewards and by appeals to the 
better nature. Commutation of sentence, earned by good conduct, 
according to some definite rule, has been found of value elsewhere, 
and is here in operation with regard to United States prisoners with 
good effect. A system of fixed commutation would relieve the prison 
of the restlessness arising from the prevalent hope of early pardon 
for good conduct, and would relieve the Court of Pardons from the 
consideration of many cases now brought before it. A pardon, 
vlicthcr earned under a commutation system or granted otherwise, 
should carry with it the condition, that on a subsequent conviction, the 
priBoncr should serve the time remitted, in addition to the new term. 
[Senate, No. 10.] 16 
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"4- Carefully instruct every prisoner, if pos^ible^ in the ict 

branched of an ordinary En^lwh edueution, fun*^ 

time, competent iuslractors, and appliance* to u uc 

attractivo. A division of the prisuncra into cla£H&e6y each in tiimi 
be relieved from labor* tc# reeoivt! instruction A>r an hotir or u 
each ilay^ would result in advantage to tho State. If IgiiorMUce j 
the parent of vice, this would leeseu tlie progeny. 

" 5, Ingtrutit the prisoners iu tlie principle:^ of revealtMl n 
which many probably have no knowledge whatever, Th. 
have a sti*ong deterring power over them, even if they shouJJ aot bn | 
wholly reformed. 

"6. Provide a pleasant ro*jm for assembling tlie convicH fjr 
secular and religious instruction. Long experience eUewhere lias 
shown the humanizing effects of this arrangement, and faiJo<i to shaw i 
eny bad results. Our plan of attempting to address the prisoners* | 
their aellsy once a week, can be viewed as little more tlian an I'ntinw- 
lion of what the moral sense of the community deems tlie right thing 
to do; a sort of salve to tlie public conscience. Nothing cmi be mi 
as to the eflects of (general rt^^o^rmatortf effort in our prison, for it bus 
^lot heeti tried. The ^ moral instructor ' has but little opi>ort«Tiity, 
and the 'genius' of our system is against it. 

"7. Teach every prisoner, if possible, a useful trade, 

" 8. Aid discharged convicts in getting work, and by temponiij 
support. The State of Massachusetts has a paid agent to attend to 
this; so has New llampahire now. 

**9. Classify the convicts, and have prisons of different gradw. 
The reform school, recently established, is a step in thi^ im^ctwii 
We need such a school ior females, and an intermediate infetitution 
for offenders of minor grades, too old for the reform school. 

*' 10. Get good officers and keep them. Under the present uyslem 
this is impossible, and without it there can be but little iinprorement, 
The prison is now used as a political machine, to the increase of oiir 
taxes and our great disgrace. If * money-making' is our object, «'e 
take the dearest way. If the Superintendent of our Iiipaiie Aevlum, 
or the Principal of our State Normal School, or the Prei>i<lentoftb« 
College of New Jersey, were Bubject to change with every ]>o|uiliir 
election, how long would these institutions continue to be iLc prid^ 
of our State? Yet the prison is not less important thau eitliei* of 
these, when viewed in the light of its influence for gwd or e^il) 
upon the inmates and society," 

Since the date of this report, a commutation law has ken enacted 
by the Legislature, making it ''lawful for the Court of Piirdoni W 
remit" from the sentence two da3'8 per munth for good cmidiu't, two 
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days for industry, and one day for self-control and manifest effort 
toward intellectual improvement. As it is left optional with the 
court to remit or not to remit, they have hitherto elected the latter 
of these alternatives ; on what grounds I am not informed. It is to 
be hoped that they may review and reverse their action in this 
matter. 

The Commission appointed by the Governor at the command of 
tlie L^islature, consisting of Ex-Governors Hiunes and Fort and 
Samuel Allinson, to consider and report on improvements needed 
in the prison system of New Jersey, are at work, and will in due 
time submit the result of their labors to the Executive and the Legis- 
latjire. Let us hope that a material reform will be the issue.^ 

New Toek. 
No special review of the State prisons of New York need be 
undert^en here, as a full exhibit of their state and condition is 
given in the report of the Committee of the Prison Association 
appointed to investigate their affairs, printed elsewhere in the present 
document. 

North Cabolika. 

I have been able to obtain nothing from North Carolina beyond 

the subjoined letter from the Superintendent of Public Buildings in 

that State, C. L. Harris, Esq. : 

Raleigh, N. C, Sept. 11, 1868. 
E. C. Wines, Esqr, : 

Deab Sib — Toore of 7th inrt. to hand U>4aj. In reply I have to inform you that 
we have no penitentiazy in our State. The late Legislatiire have made arrangements 
to hnild one aoon : consequently I cannot give you any information in relation to an 
institution of this icind. 

I shall caU committee together on next Monday to locate the building. Pleaae 
send me report when made. Tours tmly, 

C. L. HARRIS, Bupt. Pwft. Work$. 

* The following extract from Governor Ward's annual message, delivered January 
12, 1869, received while this review is passing through the press, will be read with 
interest: 

"It is the largely prepondering weight of evidence, received from, many of the 
officials of piiflonfl in this oonutiy, that kindness, as a means of discipline, Is more 
effective than severity. It is with pain thai I record the fact, that for many years it 
has been the custom in this State to inflict the inhuman punishment, upon male and 
female alike, of confining prisoners, for breach of discipline, in dungeons, on a diet 
of bread and water, manacling them close to the floor without liberty of movement, 
and forcing them to eat their food like beasts, or pinioning their arms to the wall over 
their heads, the duration of these punishments being often for days, and sometimes 
weeks, together. This specie of cruelty I have, at length, brought to an end, and 
my efibrts to have the experiment tried of disciplining b; kindness have proved suc- 
cessful. I refer with pleasure to the unqualified statements as to its success made by 
^^^ ^thful and efficient prison keeper, Mr. Walker^ in his official report." 
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Ohio. 

In no State, perhaps, has a greater advance been made tban in 
Ohio, both in regard to the trne principles of prison diBcipline and 
the application of such principles to the practical detail of prison 
manageuieut. The reports of the directopB, warden, chaplain and 
physician of tbe State penitentiary, which together make up tlio 
annaal document presented to the Legislature, relative to the affairs 
of the prison, are papers of rare ability and value. They are marked 
by an insight, large-heartednesB, lil>erality, candor, sensibility, breadth 
of view, and force of reasoning, as refreshing as they arc unconimoii 
in the literature of penitentiary oHicials. In some of these paj 
(reference is here had to the chaplain's report especially), there ifl 
more than an intimation that, if reformation is to be made the leadioj 
aim of prieon discipline, recourse must be had to some system sul 
stantially the same as that practised in Ireland. The doctrine ia^ 
proclaimed that, if reformatory measures are to bo effectively apph'ed, 
there must be a Hmitation of numbers ; a gradation of prisons, and a 
classification of convicts on the basis of character and merit; a scries 
of adequate tests to ascertain the reality of reformation ; a system of 
gratuities and privileges whereby prisoners may derive present as 
well as ultimate advantage from good conduct ] and such provision 
for liberated convicts as will encourage and aid them in their eiforts 
to do well, preveut them from being clutched by their old associates 
in transgression and drawn back into the abyss of crime, and facilitate 
their absorption into virtuous society. And what is all this, but the 
very definition of the Irish system 1 The essence and core of every 
really reformatory system must lie in these and such like incentives 
to industry, mental culture, and correct behavior, held out to tho 
convict during the period of his incarceration. 

The average number of prisoners confined in the State prison of 
Ohio during 1S67 was 1,001. The acfgrcgate expenses of the year 
were $119,249 ; the aggregate earnings $137,244 ; and the excess of 
earnings over expenses, that is, the net gain to the State, |17,095. 
This showing is not the result of any arithmetical legerdemain, any 
introversion or twisting of figures to put a semblance in the place of 
a reality. It is a genuine, square, bona fide exhibit of cash earnings, 
cash payments, and cash profits. 

So favorable a condition of the finances — better than ever ebown 
before in the entire history of the prison — was not reached without 
the practice of a rigid economy both in procuring and using Birp- 
plics. Purchases were made on the most favorable terras the 
market afforded ; and, in every department, a system of acconnt* 
ability was adopted, which effectually prevented waste. Id on« 
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word, there was an adminifltratioii of the priBon at once able and 
Honest. 

On this subject the following extract irom the warden's report will 
be read with interest, and it is, at the same time, highly sn^estive : 
'^ Each department of the prison was, in its tnrn, systematized by 
placing competent superintendents in charge of them ; and I know 
all have been managed in the most faithfnl and economical manner. 
The results obtained, this year, by perfect economy in the kitchen, 
State shop and hospital, show very clearly how the expenses, have 
been reduced, lliat the matter may be better understood by aU, I 
have taken the pains to prepare the following table, showing the 
average cost to feed, clothe, bed, and furnish hospital supplies tor the 
prisoners during the years from 1861 to 1867, both inclusive : 





No. of 


Coetof 


CoBt of clothing 


COBt of 




ATeraffe 


Tears. 


conricU. 


piorlBlons. 


and boddinff . 


hotpltal. 


Total. 


coet per 
num. 


1861.. 


934 


$82,784 86 


114.998 40 


$1,248 92 


$48,972 18 


$68 00 


1862.. 


768 


27, 177 70 


18,295 71 


2,784 63 


48,208 03 


62 77 


1868.. 


740 


86,666 97 


17,894 67 


1,882 44 


55,948 98 


75 60 


1864.. 


634 


86,643 78 


16,068 14 


1,960 64 


54.667 56 


86 91 


1866 


655 


48,665 02 


11,706 78 


2,183 23 


57, 563 98 


87 87 


1866.. 


860 


52,0^ 53 


18,630 91 


8,486 62 


74,105 98 


86 16 


1867.. 


1001 


88,839 65 


10, 118 63 


2,971 66 


51.429 98 


61 87 



" You will observe that it has cost less this year than any other ; 
even less than in 1861, when every thing could be purchased at 
extremely low rates. The cost this year is surprisingly low, consid- 
ering the high price of every thing ; and I claim, and ike appearance 
of the convicts will justify it, that they have been well fed, comfort- 
ably clad, and the attention to the sick could not have been better." 

While the directors very properly applaud and rejoice in the mate- 
rial prosperity thus attained, they are not blinded by it to the higher 
interests at stake in the management of a prison, as the fallowing 
citation from their report attests : 

" As has already been stated, criminals are sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary and compelled to labor as a punishment. Any profit which 
may arise from their labor is only incidental, and not the purpose for 
which they are confined. If consistently with punishment and 
reformation, they can be made to support themselves, it is right that 
they should do so ; but more attention is due to the just and proper 
execution of the sentence and the reformation of the convicts than 
the realization of profits from their labor. The two are not incon- 
Bistent, but the first is of prime importance, and the latter is a mere 
incident to it. If, therefore, the penitentiary can be managed so as 
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to pay itfl own expeoMB, it is merely fortunate for the State. If it 
prudently and M^isely administered and does not pay its expcoijes, the 
main object is still iicconiplislicd, and the failure to pay its cxpcnaea 
cannot be regarded as a calamity or even a miatbrtunc.'' 

Holding these views, they yet confess tliat the enpreme aim rf 
prifion discipline, the reformation of its subjects, is not attained in 
this penitentiary, nor, as they conceive, in any other of our American 
prisons. Their convictions on this subject are thuR set forth : 

" The problem of reforming convicts, is, however, not yet 64.>lvod. 
Many experiments have been tried and exi>edicnt» resorted to, hat 
without any signal or decided success. They have been subjoctoxl to 
regular and systematic labor, whidi to a certain extent isrefomiat 
just as cleanliness and discipline and kind treatment are. Dut-vt 
moral influence and Christianity have been brought to lK?ar upon 
them, but as yet without satisfactory results. The great mass of 
convicts still leave the penitentiary when their terma expire, appi 
ently as hardened and us dangerous to the State as when they wei 
sentenced. They have little appreciation of the depravity of crime, 
but, on the contrar)% seem to love the excitement which it occaiiions, 
and only look forward to their discharge as giving them another 
opportunity to prey upon the public. A portion of them, though 
ignorant and uneducated, are evidently not beyond the reach of moral 
and religious influence. 

" This state of things is unsatisfactory, and more ought to In; 
accomplished. The process of punishment ought not only to be a 
process of reformation, but in many instances ought to result in it. 
The penitentiary is now only a terror to evil-doers. It ought to be 
both a terror and a school, where criminals are so taught their dnty 
to society and their Midter as to turn them from their evil wajs. 
Although this defect in the management of prisons is very obviops, 
it is difficult to suggest a specific remedy for it. Our own experience 
is not sufficient for that purpose, and we arc not able to avail our- 
selves of the experience of others. Mere theory, without caiefid 
observation and practical tests, is of little value. Much good, how- 
ever, may be accomplished, and many valuable results attained, by 
enabling the officers of different prisons to consult together and 
interchange opinions on this and many other questions connected 
with their goverment." 

Many and important material improvements were made during 
the year under review, such aa building shop?, roads, a cistern, paved 
gutters and an ice-house, repairing the halls, hospital and Imildings 
generally, cleaning, painting, etc., etc. The cistern, holding 4,000 
barrels of water, is regarded as the most valuahle addition to llie 
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convenience and comforts of the penitentiftry, especiallj as 
afford a sufficiency of water for the weekly batiiing of the pri n 

as well as other necessary purposes. On this subject the •^ 
says : " Workmen are now engaged in making an apparatus by vnich 
■we can bathe convicts thoroughly, every week, a thing the peniten- 
tiary has heretofore been deficient in." 

I would be glad to give the whole of the admirable report of the 
chaplain, Kev. A. G. Byers, but must content myself with the fe^ 
citations which follow : 

" The deportment of the prisoners, as coming under my personal 
observation, whether in the cell, the shop, the hospital, or when 
congregated for worship on the Sabbath, has been uniformly respect- 
ful and good. 

" Personal interviews have been held with the prisoners as soon as 
practicable after their arrival at the prison. 

" Library books, under the supervision of the chaplain, have been 
distributed regularly every two weeks, 

^^ The prison school, for secular instruction, has been kept as here- 
tofore, with only occasional intermission for repairs in chapel and 
Bchool room, until in the latter part of August, when it was tempo- 
rarily suspended. 

" ITnless absent, by permission, from the city, the chaplain has 
made a daily visitation of the sick in the hospital. Tisitation, 
more or less frequent, each week, was made during the year, to 
the idle shops,* and scripture or other appropriate lessons were 
read, words of counsel given, and oftentimes devotional exercises 
held. 

'^ Our usual Sabbath services, consisting of Bible class and devo- 
tional exercises in the female department, worship in hospital. 
Sabbath school, chapel exercises, and when requested, visitation of 
prisoners at their cells, have been held regularly throughout the 
year, with but a single exception, when, from indications of insur- 
rection, the chapel service was omitted. 

" The prison school has not been so fruitful of good as in past 
years. Greater numbers, all that could be conveniently accommo- 
dated, have attended the school ; but, during a greater portion of 
the year, its privileges were restricted to the 'idle' men, whose 
attendance was irregnlar, and whose attention was, very naturally, 
characterized by great listlessness. 



*Fiom 150 to 200 convicts were without emplo^rment a con^derable part of tliu 
year, becanae the Legislatore had prohibited the directors from letting their labor at 
lesB than seventy cents a day. 
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*^ It would be difficult to estimate the adrantagee of tlie jr 
Sabbath achooL Its inflaenoe upon the immediate conduct of the 
prisoner is decidedly good, and all its tendencies are to the devclu; 
ment of a better life. It ia a matter of continued r^ret that, fo 
want of teachers, we cannot extend the privileges of the Sabbatli 
echooL Too much cannot be said in commendation of the few 
christian gentlemen of Columbus, who, through the year, hare 
devoted thonfielvea so earnestly to this good work. 

"Beyond these apparent good fruits of chriatian effort, it is difficalt 
to apeak. 

'*Many prisoners profess reformation, but, unfortunately, these 
profes&iona are either associated with such motives as discredit 
fiincerity, or they are merely prospective in their character, a simple 
declaration of intentions to become in the future, at a more con- 
renient season, better men. 

^ Others, however, do solemnly, and without apparent moti%'e to 
deoepCioit, profess actual change of heart, through £uth in the Lord 
Jesos Chri»t, and avow their purpose, God helping them, whether in 
or oat of the prison, to ^ lead a new life.' 

** I dedre here to avow my full faith in the sincerity of very many 
of these pr\>(ea£ion&. I can not pause now to state the groonds of 
my ooQvictioii, or to cite instanees eomin^ under my pexsonal ob»er* 
vataoD, whidi have occttrred from time to time, to strengthen and 
eoefirtt cadi eoafidenoeu 

** I can do no mote than affirm this ooafidence, and ex[ ^-^^ ihe 
Iwpe that voy soosi, as it surely most nhiaiately, the Suio ia its 
dealii^ with the criminal, shall come to a recognition of the great 
of diriattaoity, that it ^ saves to the nttennoet all tkU 



"^I mnat call the atteetioa of the Board to the condition cf tho 
librarr. Oar snpphr of booka is nlonsl entirely exbaosted. Seitial 
tfcoqfend (at UmA two Ihnwend) doBaia will be reqoired, if the aoCsal 
wants of the prison are to be sapplied. 

*^Imnfil iwjixh I nbo tkat thara chonkl be made some other sad 
batter povifeaoa lor die sAooL 

^Earik oonvkc onable to read and write coj^ tobetaqtMto 



^ A neboJ wmom nmi^y aomwfljh ftem the Aopa» with a twf Wr ia 
Eda£^ctleadaaoQ»co«U be provided at ccmparativelTtnfiii 

wwaUi 

tolheiij» 
He iapottaace of aoow 9oA sraf^ 
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Orkgox. 

The reports of the State prison of Oregon are publieLed biennialJy. 
The latest which I have been able to obtain is that for 1865 and 
ISG^j, and this 18 probablj^ the last that has been issued. 

The aggregate expenses of the prison for 1SG6, were $17,12fi, and 
the aggregate earnings §8,381, showing an excess of expenses amount 
ing to $S,T*J5. The buiu put clown as earnings was not in the form 
of easli receipts, but ia the estimated vahie of the labor of the convicts, 
done for the State, in elearing tlie ground sekcted as the now t^ite 
for tlie prison, planting and cultivating a pris^m garden, prcpanng a 
brick-yard, erecting a fenee fourteen feet high around a plat of about 
fuurtoen acreti, and in building a temporary wooden prison, which is 
intended ultimately to serve as a work-shop. 

The prison had recently l>een removed from Portland to Salem, the 
present capital of the State, and, as tlie statement made in the last 
paragraph shows, is, or at least was at the date of the report, in an 
inchoate state. 

The commissioners in ISljj deputed one of their mnnber, the Rev. 
G, II. Atkinson, D. !>., to visit prisons in the Eastern States. The 
agent was wisely chosen, as the intelligent and valuable report, submit- 
ted by him to his colleagues under date of July 25, 1866, abundantly 
attests. As this report is of a general nature, and relates to prisons 
outside the territorial limits of Oregon, it affords little material suit- 
able to be embodied in the present survey. A single passage, how- 
ever, relating to the site of the prison, may he cited : 

" The location of the Oregon penitentiary compares in most respects 
favorably with the sites chosen in other States for these institutions. 
It has also the advantage of a stream of pure water for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes. It has a large area of land. Its vicinity to 
the capital and to an intelligent, enterprising, moral and permanent 
population, and its nearness to a navigable river, favor both its discip* 
Ime and economical management." 

Pennsylvania. 

There are two State prisons in Pennsylvania, called the Eastern 
and Western Penitentiaries, situated, the former at Philadelphia, the 
latter at Pittsburg. In these two prisons, alone of all other State 
prisons in the United States, the separate system of imprisonment is 
practised; at Philadelphia, with a strictness befitting the system, 
except as overcrowding necessitates for the present the duplication 
of the prisoners in a portion of the cells; at Pittsburg, w4th a 
greater degree of laxness, and with a leaning, in the minds of some at 
least who are concerned in its government, toward a change of system. 

[Senate, 1^0. 10.] 17 
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&dem PeniJ e mtiary. 

The repoft cif the ea^btnx penitentiary for 1867 ic the thtrt v-a in tli 
docameat of the kind which hju been iaraed bj the bo«rd of in^pee- 
ttm. The wbcde mtics, taken togettier, forms m body of prifton 
fitBrmtnre of hi^ vmltie. The dtscnsifions embodied in them take 
a vide range, and roanj of the«e didcnsfilonA are conceived in a 
tl»..r..rw_r».ly philoeophical spirit, and are marked hx rare abilitjT- 
T reports — thanks to the genius of tlie HecomjilLsbcd clerk i»f 

the priaon, Dr, A. J. Onrt — contain a series of fttatistics, broader 
in their toope, digested with greater care, and arranged npon a tnoro 
scientific baai^ than thoee of any other American ]irison. Tbs 
nc[¥>rt« of the Miwwachnnettfl priiu^n come next in this req:tect ; but 
they lack the eofDprehensivcne«B and complctencaa of those of (lie 
eastern penitentiary. The statistiwil tables of these two priitUis, 
toother, offer a maai of well ditre»ted and tnutwortliv facte, vhich 
afford a basis for inference of great interest and value touching the 
caiuee and cfu« of crime. 

The average nnmber of convicts in the eastern penitentiarr for 
1867 was 591. The total expenditures for the year, includ' - ^ :- 
riea^ was $70,155, and tlie total earnings from convict labor 
which shows a deficiency of ^50,411. The earnings, it will be noted, 
arooonted to just one-third of the expenses, which ie a mucli greater 
disproportion between the two than exists in any of the priions con- 
ducted npon tlie congregate plan, at least where the State has not 
been recently oi^anizcd and the number of prisoners is not, as a 
oonseqnence, comparatively few. This disparity is dno to the svstenj 
of imprisonment practised here. Each convict works in his own 
cell, and no use can be made of machinery ; besides which, three- 
fourtha of all who enter the prison as convicts never learned a tnwiej 
and of the remaining fourth, few had learned the business which 
thev are required to pursue in prison ; consequently almost the 
entire prison popiilittion have to be taught the trade they practise 
there. This consumes a great amount of time without giving any 
pecuniary return. The three tnidw taught and pursued for emolu- 
ment are cane-work, shoeuiakliig atul weaving. Xine-tenths of all 
the earnings come from theee three branehos of labor. 

On the subject of rewards as iiu eticourngotnent to good w^mJuct 
and the cultivation of self-respect in the convicts, the following 
remarks of Mr. Halloway, the warden, will bo found interesting; 

*' The subject of a systcn\ nf rcwainls by commulation oi gentenre 
or otherwiw, as a etltnulua to industry and gotid conduct, has for 
some time been attracting considerable attention. 
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" It may be pertinent to the subject to state that this has been 
in operation here for some fifteen years, as an allowance for over- 
work. 

" The money thus earned is paid to the prisoner on his discharge, 
or to his family during his imprisonment, or it may be expended in 
such articles as the rules of the institution will admit, excluding every 
thing in the nature of provisions ; the law of the State being tliat 
* no prisoner shall receive any thing but the prison allowance, 
except under the orders of the physician,' which has always been 
rigidly adhered to, and it is hoped will so continue. 

^' But at the same time good conduct and industrious habits are 
not always a reliable indication of the moral status of a prisoner. 
For, as a general rule, we find that professional men, as they are 
termed, are among the best behaved, and not unfrequently the most 
industrious, not Irom an honest love of industry, but because con- 
stant employment is found to be the best antidote to continued 
confinement. 

" With the above mentioned stimulus to industry and good conduct 
before him, the acquisition of a trade, with religious and secular 
instruction provided by the State, and daily intercourse with the 
oflScers and other official visitors, the convicts in this penitentiary 
enjoy advantages which, if rightly improved, cannot but inure to 
their benefit. 

" It is no part of our system to degrade men in their own esteem 
by harsh and rigid discipline, but, otherwise, to elevate and make 
them feel that, though at present fallen, the pathway to respectability 
and usefulness is still before them, and only needs the proper exer- 
cise of their own inherent powers to enable them to walk therein." 

The chaplain, Bev. John Buth, is indefatigable in his labors, and 
his report is exceedingly interesting. I wish it were possible to cite 
copiously therefrom, but want of space forbids. The following 
extracts are all we feel justified in giving : 

" In the discharge of my duties, I have gone from cell to cell in 
regular order. By this means I have been able to make seven thou 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine (7,789) visits for moral instruc* 
tion to a prison population of eight hundred and sixty (860), While 
making th^e visits, I have distributed fifty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-fonr (57,554) pages of selected tracts and religious 
periodicals. 

" The table here presented will show the monthly population of 
the house, with an estimate of moral and secular instruction : 
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*' Three Lnndred and oLxty-fonr (3t>-ir) reli^ous eerricee have been 
held in the several corridors daring the year. 

^Onc resolt of mj olieexration and exj»erience is a deeper con vietioo 
oTtbe atmoet impovtance of a more thorough religious edt»cation in 
childhood. The fact is appiarent in almost all the eai^s under iny 
notice^ tliat where there wss any religious influences summndiiig 
die prisoner in earlj life, they were extremely irregtilar, and no 

settled principlefi were fixed in his mind. Attendance at chun' ^ 

Sftbbatfa-sdiool with any degree of regularity was rare, u 
general neglect of parental authority is admitted. 

"Yet a tribute is p*id unconsciously, n* it were, to the 1* 
oas inflaence exoled upon the few, in the fact that tht-; 
obedient, as prisoner?, and give hope of better froits in a fntore 
battle with the teoQptatiooa of life. 

**The library, as a reformatory agency, is of incalculable raluc. It 
is made both a means of instmctioD and discipline. The desire fur 
eompanionship with books, with those who are in any d^reee^ic.^r' •{. 
and tbe anxiety to learn on the p>art of thoee who are illlttrit'^ 
become a power in the hand^ of the warden for command iiv;: 
obediencT, while tbe prisoner becomes better informed as to dntjof 
heart and life. 

** Combined with our system of religions teaching and the htalthj 
moral influence of the library, our school instruction is moH ippoeite 
and QsefoL All who are capable, however illiterate on reception, 
laam eom^hing from books, and with few exceptions, the rudiments 
of a bnwincHD education ia obtained." 
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The average nniuber of convicts in this prison for 18^7 was 433; 
the total expenses 159,344; tho total earnings $11,104, iin<l the 
deficiency $48,240. 

Tho capacity of tho penitentiary readies to only 318, while the 
number in confinement at the date of the report was 4SG. *' Conse- 
sequently/' say the inspectors, *' we are obliged to violate the laws 
of separate confinement, and have greatly increased difficulty in pre- 
Bervin*r tlie order and discipline.'- The board, liowever, evidently 
care very little for the separate sj-stem, since, on the very next page, 
they recommend the erection of a much needed hospital, with one 
story of the building appropriated to a chapel and a schoolroom, 
either of which would be destructive of tho pruiciplo of tho system; 
much more both. Indeed, the library is already used for i&ehool pur- 
poses, as appears by the following extract from the chaplain's report: 
"Much attention has been paid to tho instruction of our ignorant 
convicts; and it affords me pleasure to report that their progress in 
learning has been equal to our expectations, and their behavior in the 
school-room entirely irreprehensible." It adds to tlie interest of this 
statement to be told that " two of the more intelligent and exemplary 
prisoners are employed in the library as teachers, and the pupils 
generally manifest a strong desire to go into the school and be 
instructed." More than 250 were taught during the year to read 
and write. 

The warden himself, in his report, favors a cliange of system, as 
appears from the following citation: "If the Legislature should 
decide on tho erection of a new penitentiary, it would be well to 
consider carefully whether a different system might not be advan- 
tageously adopted. A combination of the separate and congregate 
systems as suggested by the Commissioners of tlie Prison Association 
of New York, in their report to the Legislature, January, 1867, is 
well w'orthy of consideration." 

One of the greatest obstacles to the reformation of criminals in 
this prison is found to be in tho imiversal hope of pardon entertained 
by the prisoners. The convict scarcely entei*s tlie prison precincte 
before he becomes absorbed in the one idea of securing a ]iardon ; he 
expects executive clemency with confidence, and ho looks upon his 
release simply as a question of time. The following remarks of the 
warden on this subject will be found both interesting and suggestive : 

" I have on several occasions referred to the unhappy influence on 
the mind of the prisoner by the constant hope of pardon. Wbcu I 
came here, it was understood that no correspondence was allowed on 
the subject of pardon, and for a time nothing was said ou it in tho 
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letters parsing through my hands. Sinc<3 then, by indulgence of tB^ 
board, BUcdi oorrespaudeiK^o has not been snppresscd, and there ii 
Boarcely a letter goes ont that docs not contain an urgent upjHiiil t< 
friends to exert themselvee for a pardon, and in many eafies reproach- 
ing them for not doing aometlnng effective. In reply, the fricndd,] 
unsvilling to &peak candidly, hold out hope of speedy rcleaeo. Oift-f 
appointment follows, and consequent impatience and restivcnese, aud 
an imwiilingness to settle down contentedly to work. If each , 
prisoner could realize that there was little or no hope of pardon, 
tljere would be leas trouble in discipline and more hope of reforma- 
tion.'' 

KnoDB Island. 

The State prison in Rhode Island is making progress in the right 
direction. In May, 1807, a new set of officers were installed, who 
appear both to be imbued with a more generous spirit and to possess 
higher administrative ability than their predecessors. Since their 
induction into otHce there lias been a marked change for tlie better in 
the discipline of the prison, and in the temper, conduct, appearance 
and condition of the convicts. The old parti-colored dress has lieen 
discarded as useless for any purpose of j^rison police, as a petty atjd 
unworthy addition to the penalty of imprisonment with hard labor, and 
as an impediment to thereacquisition l»y the convict of that sentiment 
of sclf-re?pcct, whicli is essential to his reformation. A new and com- 
modious chapel has been fitted up, and a fine cabinet organ has Iteeu 
placed in it, which has added greatly to the nttractireness, interest 
and l>enoficial el^'eot of the religious services of the prison. Tlu^re 
is a Sunday school, consisting of twenty classes, which is conductod 
with unusual spirit an<l ctticiency. It is an important item in tlio 
moral appliances found here. The classes are under the instructiou 
of competent and zealous teachere, some of whom have been in this 
service over ten years. Not only do these earnest, self-denying 
worker, seek the spiritual welfare of the prisoner through tlicir 
Sabbath labors ; but they follow him after his discharge, find work 
for him, and sometimes take hini to their own home, till a snilablo 
place can be found for him. The value of such efforts in the prison- 
er's behalf cannot be readily overetJtimated. 

The library of the prii^on has been enlarged by valuable additions 
during the past year. The chaplain says of it : 

*^ It is now well catalogued, and extensively used by the inmulos. 
In the selection of the boiiks, a wise discretion has been exercisod, 
so that it would be difficult to tind in any library of the same luim- 
ber of volmnes so mu(rh reading adapted to instruct the iiund and 
improve the morals of the reader. Wc arc u nable to folill^^ttto 
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the influence for good whicli these well-read volumes exert upon the 
intellectual and moral nature of the convict." 

Still this officer wisely places the great instrumentality for regen- 
erating and reforming criminals in a power which is higher and 
more efficient, because chosen and ordained by infinite wisdom, lie 
says: 

** In all our effi:)rts to instruct and reform these men, I believe the 
gospel must ever occupy the chief place. If we would successfully 
meet their real necessities — if we would save them, we must remem- 
ber that the origin of all their miseries lies in the corruption of the 
human heart and its alienation from God. The gospel can do for 
them what nothing else can, as it takes possession of the citadel of 
the heart, changing its affections, controlling its principles of action, 
subduing its vicious propensities and evil desires. It has healed, and 
can heal to the end of time, depravity the most tbul and obdurate. 
It is *the wisdom and power of God unto the salvation of every one 
that believeth.' * The blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. ' " 

South Carolina. 

The penitentiary of South Carolina was burned during the late 
war for the Union. 

A new edifice is now in process of construction, built in the most 
substantial manner and to last for ages, of granite, brick and iron. 
The whole concern, as regards building, government and discipline, 
is in the hands and under the control of Mr. Thomas B. Lee, Jr., 
engineer, architect and acting superintendent ; an officer of extraor- 
dinary capacity and vigor. Material for the building was accumu- 
lated to some extent in 1866 ; but the work of construction was not 
undertaken till January, 1867. 

On the 18th of April of the same year, the first convicts were 
received. From that date to the 30th of April, 1868, the whole 
number of convicts admitted was 280, of whom 39 were white and 
241 colored, the latter being more than four-fifths of the whole, and 
having been slaves till the Emancipation Proclamation of President 
liDfcoLN broke their shackles and set them free. 

Mark, now, what has been accomplished by these men, held in 
involuntary servitude as felons, under a vigorous and skillful leader- 
ehip. As they came successively into the prison, they were at once 
Bet to work, learning the various handicrafts — carpentry, masonry, 
Bmithery, painting, etc. — requisite in the construction of the build- 
ing. So rapidly did they master the trades at which they were put, 
that in a report made to Governor Orr on the 1st of May, 1868, 
Superintendent Lee informed that functionary that hired labor 
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had been superseded, that tho penitentiary was tlien wtirely indo- 

pendent of each labor, and convict iucchuni<s wero doing all the 
work reqairecL 

Xor ift tliis all or even the moat remarkable [mit ui liie ft"' ^t- 

Thc average daily eoet of muiutainlng a convict (iuohal- 1^ 

dothing^ guarding, medical uttcndaQce, etc.), at the date of Mr. Leo^s 
rei)ort, was tliirtj-four cents, while the average earnings jxr atpita^ 
amounted to one dollar a day. So that, to qni»te Mr. Loe'6 own 
words, *^ the convict has not only sustained himself by hie labor, btit 
lias placed the State in jHJSscs&ion of buildings and material, nearly 
equal in value to the entire expenditure in carrying on the work of 
rearing the penitentiary." In other words, tbeee negroes, ja*l 
emerged from slavery, having acquired their several trail ' ' "r 
incarceration, are not only paying tlic cost of their own i 
M^hich ia more than three-fonrths of the State prisons in tho country 
are doing, but arc actually paying almost the entire cost of tlie pris'itt 
wliicli they are constructing. 

This is a result which can scarcely be matched elsewhere in tho 
M'hole history of convict hibor. I should hesitate to give credit to 
tJie statement — so extraordinary is it — if it had not been made to 
6ov« Orr in an official document, and confirmed by that officer in his 
message to the Legislature, under date of April 30, 18G8. Ia the 
message reterred to, tl»e Governor, commenting on this report, says: 
"• The ability and fidelity of the officer in charge of the work furnish 
every guaranty that it will be energetically pressed and 8pec<Jily 
completed ; and with an economy to which the jieople of South 
Carolina have hitherto been strangers, in the erection of public 
works." 

I have never been so impressed as while reading this history, with 
tho wisdom of tiiat dictum of a great military authority of anticpiily, 
that lie would rather have an army of mice led by an elephant, than 
an army of elephants with a mouse for its captain. 

Xor have the results stated been accomplished, either by stinting 
the conncts, or pushing them beyond their strength. Their food 
is wlinlesome, abundant, and well prepared ; their clothing warm 
and snfticient; and the discipline, though vigorous, neverdiele^ 
hnmane. 

A deduction of one-twelflh of the sentence is granted to those 
convicts who labor diligently and conduct themselves to the approval 
of the prison authoriti(». This, however, is not done by a law of 
the State, but by an order of the Executive, who is invested by 
law with very largo discretionary powers in the management of the 
penitentiary. 
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Tennessee. 
The sources from which the following account of the State peni- 
tentiary of Tennessee is drawn, are : 1. The annual report of the 
board of directors for 1867. 2. A special report of the new board 
that went into office in May, 1868, made to the Legislature in extra 
session. 3. A communication to the Legislature, by a member of 
the present board, Mr. A. G. Sharp, 4, Sundry charges made by 
the contractors, Messrs. Ward and Briggs, against Col. Thomas B. 
McElwee, warden, together with the rebuttal of the same by the 
respondent. 6. Sundry letters addressed to the writer by officers of 
the prison ; none of them, however, from the warden himself. 

Of the 510 convicts in the penitentiary, at the date of the annual 
report, January 14, 1868, the great majority were blacks. Of these, 
232 were sentenced for thefts, ranging from the value of a fence-rail 
(eight cents) to less than five dollars. The aggregate amount of 
property stolen, for which these 232 human beings were branded 
with the life-long stigma of felons, did not exceed $1,000; yet the 
cash cost to the State of their incarceration cannot be less (the report 
assures us) than $50,000 to $60,000. The directors add: "The 
great majority of the convicts are without education or trade, 
merely grown up children, ignorant, not to say stupid, formerly 
slaves. They are sentenced, in most cases, for taking, as they express 
it, some article of provision or clothing from their employer, who 
refused to pay them ; and, perhaps, in many instances, with not 
much more idea of criminality on their part, than a dumb beast has 
that helps himself from his master's crib. It is plainly evident that 
a school of reformation or instruction is a much more fitting place 
for such uneducated unfortunates than a State prison.'' 

The new board came into office on the 13th of May, 1868, and 
their report is dated August 1st, so that it covers a period of only 
two and a half months. 

The average number of prisoners in 1867 is not stated in either 
report, but, as near as can be estimated from data furnished, it was 
about 500. The earnings, in 1867, amounted to very little, owing 
to the long idleness of the men, occasioned by a fire in June, that 
destroyed most of the workshops, and especially to a bitter contro- 
versy between the contractors, Ward and Briggs, and the warden 
Col McElwee. 

Messrs, Ward & Briggs had contracted for the labor of all the 
able-bodied convicts for four years from the 16th of July, 1866, at 
forty-three cents per day. During the first year of their contract 
and until the accession of Col, McElwee to the wardenship, the dis- 
cipline had been stem and rigid. The prisoners had been frequently 
[Senate, No. IC] 18 
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aud {severely whipped on their hare backs with a leathern *■ i-at^ 
having four straps. It required little knowledge oi* human nnttirC 
to infer, as in poiut of fact we are bild, tliat Budi di:M;iplinedid them 
harm ; they lost all feeling of self-respect ; their nianhood was 
crushed out; they became dcsjKindent, sullen und defiant; thcro 
were no rewai'da for good conduct, no encourageinenta held oul to 
industry, no recognition of a faitliful discharge of duty. Nothing 
but wurk, wt*rk, work, couM shield tlic prisoner from the IaaIi. 

This state of things continued till the appointment, abont ibft 
middle of the year 1867, of Col. McElwee (formerly State Senattor) 
aft warden. Of this gentleman the directors say : " The interior 
management and discipline of the prison hus been constimtly improv- 
ing. And the peculiar fitness of the new warden for liis place is d«llj 
more manifest.'' GoL McElwee at once abolished winpj>ing, insd* 
tatet] a system of rewards for good behavior and diligence, and 
intr4>duced milder and less irritating punbhments. Jut^t at thi^i 
point his troubles began. The contractors (of whom Mr. "Ward, 
formerly of the Kentucky penitentiary, is principal) b^an to com' 
plain. 

They were used to having men whipped as slave owners and 
Ictiset's of penitentiaries; aud notwithstanding the convicts became 
more cheerful, obedient and industrious, they refused to admit tlie 
fact. Ilence a coolness arose between the parties, which culminated 
in the severance of all friendly relations between the parties. This 
state of things was mainly caused by the warden using his Influence 
in the Legislature against a bill which tlie contractoi-s had introduced^ 
gimng them fxM control ait le^uforsfor six years — they agreeing 
make the prison self-sustaining. Mr. McElwee's principal argument 
in opposition to the nauisure was their iuhuinanity, the motive tlity 
would have to maltreat the convicts, and the injury this would d 
them as men and prospective citizens. B3' dint of unwearied effort 
be kept their proposal from becoming a law. Stung by this defeat. 
Ward & Brigga got up a set of charges against Col. McElwee, hopin] 
to have him removed, preliminary to another attempt to get poa&e»- 
fiion. The charges have, on examination, been rejected as groumllea 
by the Legislature, aud the government of the warden has been fully 
approved by that body. 

During tlie first seven months of 1S68, 179 punishments were 
inflicted, most of them either for failing to accomplish the tasks 
assigned them or for doing their work badly. A large proportion of 
the men punislied were reportc<i from the hemj> factory by a single 
guard, who is said to have been in the interest of the lel^3ees, and 
who wanted to make it appear that they woal^j||||m^. Thclicmp 
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factory is a dnsty, disagreeable place, and the men in it were heavily 
tasked. Feeling that injustice was in this way done to the convicts, 
the directors, on the 16th of June, issued the following order: 

" Ordered^ that hereafter it shall not be ground of punishment 
that a convict has not performed a task imposed on him. Convicts 
miiflt work diligently and faithfully, and any failure . to do so will 
subject them to punishment. The report of the guard in each case 
will be accepted as evidence of the fact that the convict has or has 
not labored with diligence." 

Thus it appears that, so long as the guard is satisfied with the labor 
of the prisoner, the latter cannot be punished. After the above 
order was issued, punishments materially diminished. 

The punishments used in this prison are the dark cell, ball and chain, 
privation of Sunday liberty, and suspension by thumbs and wrists. 
The punishment by dark cell is rarely inflicted, and only in cases of 
wilful violation of rules. Privation of Sunday liberty needs some 
explanation. Prior to the present administration, Sunday liberty 
was unknown. Now the men spend all day Sundays outside their 
cells. They are allowed to talk, sing, write letters, read books, or 
walk about the yard, at their option. This liberty has rarely been 
abused, and it has been found to exert — so the officers testify — a 
salutary effect. It is an aid, and not a hindrance, to discipline. 
Suspension by the thumbs or wrists is a punishment which is prac- 
tised in the army. In this punishment the men are not wholly sus- 
pended, the ball of the foot and the toes resting on the floor. They 
are kept up till they beg to be relieved, and promise conformity to 
the rules, whicli is from ten minutes to an hour and a half, according 
to the obstinacy or resolution of the culprit, I agree with tlie prison 
authorities that this punishment is not so destructive of the self- 
reBpect of the prisoner as the lash ; at the same time, I must own an 
instinctive repugnance to it, and I earnestly hope that the humane 
and excellent gentlemen now charged with the administration will 
see their way clear to a speedy abolishment of it. 

A letter from one of the officers, now open before me, contains 
this passage : '*The good effect of the attempt to relieve the prison- 
ers from excessive punishment is plainly shown by the appearance 
of the men themselves, and our visitors, of their own accord, notice 
a great change for the better. Were it not that we are experiencing 
all the evils of the contract system, so ably treated in your interesting 
reports, we would be able to advance beyond where we now are in 
testing the effects of a kind and intelligent discipline. So far as we 
have progressed, we are assured no other mode will bring reformation 
to convicts." 
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It 18 but recently that any steps Lave been taken towards edacaii 
the convicts. Tliey have been farnished ^vith bouk*, mostljr j>rame 

aa they are very ignorant. The negnjes learn very well, and labc 
when they have a clianco, on their A B C*s. There is a librury c 
SttJiday school books and tostamente for those who cau read- Th 
chaplain preadies every Snbbath in the dining-roora (tlicre 
chapel), and assists in a Sunday school. Tlift nu'ii are all eaid 
desirous of learning. 

There is a good, well-lighted, well-ventilated hospital. 

It will, no doubt, be an occasion of surprise to man}* — it ce: 
was to the writer — to learn that Tennesfiee has had on her i 
book, and in full practical operation, since 1836, a commutation iM 
of which the following is a copy : 

" Se it enacted^ That for the encouragement of the prisonera 
conduct themselves with industry and propriety, it shall be the d 
of the Governor, whenever it shall appear from the report of 
agent that the conduct of a prisoner has been good, to commute 
term of imprisonment, not exceeding two dajrs for each mouth of 
imprisonment." 

This lias been found to work well, and is carried out in all o 
The mode of doing it is as follows: A man is received for (say) 
year. A number of days before the expiration of the year, a not© 
sent to the Executive, asking his pardon under the law. In all 
the requisite certificate has been received, and tlio man dtsch&i 
Each pardoned convict — and all who earn the privilege are pardoni 
under the operation of the law — is restored to all the rights 
citizenship. Only about twelve men have failed to get their 
time allowed since 1836. 

It is expected that the prison will come within $13,000 of 
self-suptaining during the year 1868, exclusive of officers' eal 
which, by law, are always a charge upon the State treasury. 

N. B. Since the above was written, Col. McElwee has 
removed, and a successor appointed. 

Texas. 

The following extract from a letter, under date of Sept. 17, 188 
from Mr, T. C. Bell, superintendent of the State penitentiary of 
Texas, is all the information I have touching the condition of that] 
prison : 

" Your letter of the 7th of September, i*equesting infonnatioal 
respecting the government, discipline, etc., of the Texas State peni- 
tentiary, I have just received. I regret that I cannot furnish you, i 
every particular, the information you desire. There has kenno^ 
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Sport of the operations and condition of the penitentiaiy, mad© 

luring or since the late civil war, within which time ilic finiuices of the 

institation have been under the control of five difiercnt ogvntSj none 

lof wliotn have made any report of tlieir operations. The Legislature 

of the State of Texas, under the Constitution uf 1845, njct !)ieiinially, 

fj the law governing the penitentiary required a biennial roport nf 
operations by the superintendent and financial agent. In default 
siieb reports I have no means of ascertaining what had hccn the 
amount of earnings or expenditures of tlic institutiou. I herewith 
' euclose you a copy of the by-laws of the institution, which will 
inform you as to the system of labor, mode of punishment, etc. The 
averaj^e length of sentence for the year 1867, is three years and 
eighty-four days. Tliere had been forty-four pardons granted for the 
time, thirteen deaths and ciglit escapes. There were received dnring 
the j^ear two hundred and seventeen convicts. While the design of 
the law governing the Institution is doubtless humane, and intended 
to be reformatory of tlie convict, it is at the same time very deficient 
in many resi>et^t^. Our prisoners are preached to every Sabbath, but 
] we have no library, or nearly none. A contribution of fifty dollars' 
' worth of books by the American Tract Society, c«jnstitute8 our entire 
Stock, We have no system of rewards for good bebavitir, no over- 
Itent or commutation, the beuefieial effects of which are made 
'apparent in the excellent reports of your houurable Association. 

" I have been requested by Hon. E. M. Pease, provisional Gover- 
[norof our State, to luniish him with such suggestions as I might 
think would tend to the improvement of the government and disci- 
pline of our prison, witli the promise that he would submit the same 
to our next Legislature for their consideration and action, I propose 
couiiiljing with Iiis request, and would be glad to avail myself of 
your cxi>erience and general information upon this subject." 

VKRMO^T. 

Till' ioi>orts of the directors and warden for l$(i7 are brief and 
perfunctory. That of the chajilain, on the contrary, Rev. Franklin 
Butler, i3 a highly interesting document. No better view of tl»e 
condition and working of the prison can he given than that pre- 
ficnlGfi in the following extracts from this suggestive paper: 

"The services of the chaplaincy for the past year have embraced 
Ibfiusun] duties of public worship on the Sabbath, one-half day for 
tlionialos, and a similar religious exercise for the females. During 
llml portion of the year, in which it seemed practicable, a weekly 
BiWo doss hns been attended, by divisions, bo that all who were 
dispDtied have had the instruction commonly given in such cases. 
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By tbe aid of a lady, in the use of the nielodeou that belol 
the prison, and with her voice, an interest in sacred nnueic h« 
inspired in a choir of tbe uien, and a degree of skill in 6ingin| 
been attained hy them which is tnily loudable. Tliis, we Ua^'o 
to think, has helped to make tbe worsliip of tbe SahUrtlh a d* 
to most of tbe inmates, and to augment tbe force of religionA 
upon men who have generally been little aceustomod to pnblie worahi] 

"During a portion nf tbe year also, a elasa has been instroctc 
in t]ic rudiments of reading, gpclling and aritlmietie. I have ali 
visited and conversed with the inmates privately, at their eella* 
endeavored, in sncb ways as I conld, to instruct and move t "' 
the best endeavors for manly conduct while here, and f;li.. ; 
reformation for all time to come. 

** These services combined constitute an amount of labor t- 
lent to tiiat of clergymen generally, in parisbes that include t- 
larger number of persons. They have required for their perfor 
ance tbe whole of tbe Sabbath, besides hours of visiting and 
in the week. Tbe interest evinced by all concerned in these 
for their good has been such as to afford great encouragement 
labors. 

'In the month of March, by the advice and oo-optTjalon oj 
directors and superintendent, I undertook a thorough revision J 
the library. The books were found, almost without exception, 
torn, defaced, and in various ways mutilated 
four hundred volumes, scarcely two hundred 
were at all fit for use, and hardly a single book could be ref 
entire. These were renumbere^l and relaWed, with nece-- Ti 

for the librarv attached. The debris were excbancjed for ]• 
TestamentA. 

''One hundreil new volumes of a miscellaneous character, i 
with special reference to the peculiar wants of the readere,^ 
then added to the librar}', with good covers and neat printe<l lal 
and rules. In addition to the expressed purpose of rigid enfon,-^ 
ment of the rules, a kind appeal was made to tbe men An* care 
honor in the use of these books. I am happy to say that, tbiia 1 
the care evinced in tbe use of these volumes is highlv comniendHblfl 
and this, in connexion with the avidity of the perusal, proves i)eyonJ 
question that men occupying a convict's cell are yet ca])able ot 
worthy endeavor, and of appreciating efforts for their mental and 
moral improvement. 

" Of tlie general conduct of the inmates during the past year, I 
may say, my belief is that few institutions of a similar kind 
show a better record. 
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*' The apartnicnts of tlio fomalo convicts are whollj unfit for the 
lirposea of their confineojent, although they are the best the buiUl- 
bgs afford. If the Stat© really intended to complete the ruin of 
ho3e females (especially the young), which it eentences to the peni- 
tentiary* it could not well devise a more eflectual method than that 
p^hich it now practises, by placing together, in a common receptacle, 
Ibe old and young in years or in sins, the petty pilferer for a first 
offence and the incorrigible thief for a thoueandth, the fallen 
creature of many crimes and the comparatively inuocent victim 
jof a single error. 

^fc*The females occupy that port of the buildings called *the Old 

Trison,' and they remain together day and night witliout a matron, 

having free intercoui*se with each other at all times — the cou&e- 

quences of which are often painfully evident here, and they cannot 

bo doubtful for the future. While the officers do the best they eau 

ymder the circumstances, I regard this state of things as fraught 

^Hth danger to the discipline and safety of the inmates — as ruinous 

"o the remnant of moral principle still existing in the minds of 

these females when they enter, and as constituting obstacles to all 

efforts for inducing reformation, which are little short of hopeless 

insuperability. 

^—^ ** Explicit provision ought to be made for the instruction of those 

Hbrho arc unable to read and write, in the rudiments of these and 

oilier necessary branches of common learning. 

"Few convicts are willing to admit, on their euti-ance, that they 
cannot read — perhaps, not more than one in twenty — yet many 
caunot read without difficulty, and more are ignorant of spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography. To teach them the rudiments 
of tlieso necessary branches is to leach them self-respect, and so far 
to help them upward to refonnation." 

These are judicious suggestions, which may well claim the earnest 
coniiideration and secure the favorable action of the Legislature. 

Yerniont gets but forty-two cents per day for the labor of her 
convicts, in consequence of which she cnmos out with a deficit of 
$7,307 for the year, while the contractor is enriched by profits which 
might just as well go into the treasury of t!ie State, where they 
rightfully belong. If tlie State worked her own convicts, or eveu 
obtained a fair price for their labor, the balance would be on the 
other &i(ie. 

The following is a summary statement of the financial affaira 
of tlie prison for 1867: Total expenditures, $15,451; total earn- 
ings, $8,144; deficit, $7,307 — witli an average of eighty-seven 
convicts. 
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Tlio Sutc penitentiary of Virginia, at liichmoud, ia, at the 
dsne, under iLe care and management of Major Bomhnm Ward 
niih tliG title of superintendent. He entered u{)on bia aduiin^t 
in 186S. Aa no report of the institntion for 1807 was publish 
am tmaUe to give anj account of \U affaire for that year. For 
mibsmatioa contained in the present aketch relating to 1803, T 
inoebtod to the correspondence of tlie prison officers, es]^ecialiy t 
of the superintendent binuelf« and some extracts from the pa 
press of Yiiginia. 

Prior to the incumbency of Major Wardwell, tlie lash, whippi 
post, gag-in)na,?Rnd other instrumenis of torture were in frequent 
in the prison. On hia aooe^ion, these were at once discarded ; 
reasuQ, homanlty and religion, u-cre brought into play as chief agv 
in itc gorenunent and discipline. The present superintendent ri^b 
looks upon oonricts as men^ though fallen, and still 
hvnmn ayinpatfaiea and affections, ns weS as human yasaii 
rice& The discipline he has instituted^ is based npon this 
and oonfonned to its His ideas and practices en 

mnth opposition from i^^ ,_judicegof the Dommunity; but 
pTEJodice^ will in time yield to the force of truth, if passion 
taslmeea are kept in abeyance, and prudence and mod* 
die administration. Indeed, there are indications that pu.>v '.-^rii,, 
is already nndefgoing a change in the right direction. 

Major Wardwel! found the prison, on assoming the charge 
in a Tery liad condition, the buildings gneatly out of repair, and 
discipline and labor hiuch demoralized. The work of-impro 
w«s entet^ed upon at once, the whole concern thoronglily O' 
d»0|ks pat in order, laltor organized, etc., etc The superfn 
wvoCe me earty in Septeml»er, tLat^ since the first of July, be 
disposed of more than serentr-five carts and w:^oi», the product 
{iridoa labor, the carte at prices r*-^ : • - from $S0 to $50, and 
w^OBs fr>Mu $75 to $125. The pr ri which the labor of 

eoQnct» t£ organiArd b nowh4^n^ statc<i in the corrrspundencie 
BMw I jttdgv, howerer, that the prisoners are not let to con 
Imm worked on account of the State. I am fcv>(icvd with the 
ia^ statement concerning the finances of the pentteotiary for 
IntaxiDocidiscf l$i>S. AT*' Lv-^rtge of convicts oambering 
the total expenditures wei\ - :« and the earnings $61,897, whft 
gi^es an exeeaa of ex}ieftf«« over earnings of $3t,610L On this snl 
ject^ Major WardweU says: "^ Vo« will see ftom the abote that 
cspettditvres grMtir exoNd the tvoeipta. When I Mine bete, 
{tftsoo WW mwdtk o«t of repair. I Imvc been trjing la put it 
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;ood order, and to make the priaoners as coinfortHble ua j)086iblc. 
Fills lias never been a paying institution ; it 1ms always, in its 
palmiest days, sunk nionty. I hope in another year to make it meet 
its expciiBea." 

The pnni&hmcnts now in use in the prison are S(»litary conlinemcnt 
and ball and chain. The prisoners, however, respond to kindly and 
humane treatment by a general exhibition of good temi>er and good 
behavior, thus obviating, to a great extent, Ihe necessity of a resort 
to punishment in enforcing tlie discipline. 

The conviets are reported as showing excellent capacity and apt- 
ness for tJio acquisition of tradea, just as we have seen is the case 
•with those in the penitentiary of South Carolina. 

The moral and religious instructions and opportunities afforded to 
, iho prisoners are : prcaehing every Sabbath morning (though no 
regular cliaplain is provided) ; Sunday school every Sabbath atlernoon 
at four o'clock, and prayer meeting every Sundaj* morning and Wed- 
nesday aftenioon. An elderly gentleman, commonly called ** Father 
Willet," takes charge of the Sunday school, in which capacity ho is 
greatly useful, being lield in honor by the oflicers and much loved by 
the convicts. 

The prayer meetings held on Sunday morning and Wednesday 
afternoon appear to be conducted with sph-it, and to be attended with 
good effects. The superintendent, or some other officer, occupies the 
chair, and has a general charge of the exercises, but the prisoners 
themselves do the work. One convict selects the hymns, anotlier 
reads a chapter in the Bible, after which all •join in repeating the 
Lord's prayer. An hour or more is then spent in short exhortations 
and prayers, the officer in charge timing tliose who take part, and 
allowing from five to eight minutes to each one. Every moment of 
tlie hour is taken up ; the spirit of the meeting never flags. 

The result vi* tlie Sunday school and prayer meeting has l>eon 
what would be called outride of prison walls " a revival." For three 
moatlis prior to the date of the letter ironi whidi these facts are 
derived, no little feeling was nmnifested by many of the convicts on 
the Bubject of religion, and some forty or thereabout, professed to 
havemut with a change of heart, and to have entered into the ser- 
vice of the Lord. The superintendent sa3'8 : " In all, we have cighty- 
eeven persons who would like to have a prison church and be admit- 
ted as members. There are some fifteen now wishing to be baptized 
by an old school Baptist minister. There is large work for a good 
religious teacher. As we have none, I must do what I can." 

The great mass of the convicts are blacks. Four-fifths of all are 
vrithont the ability to read on their admission. Moat of them show 
[Senate, No. lO.j 10 
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III! intiMisc (Icsiro to learn. In four months from the time of Maj 
Wanlwcirs noccrisiou to tlio wardcriship, more thni) tifty convicts, 
did not know a letter at that time, ha^l learned, even with iIjo limit^ 
opportunities afforded thcni in the ])rieon, to read and epell ; lattt 
of thoni having advanced far cnotigh to read chaptcn^ in the Bil 
with conftidcrable fluency. 

UndtT date of September 11th, 1808, the prl.si.»ti phjoiciau. 
Burton, writer; 

'' Since April last, there hoa been no di&case in tlie prison ex< 
bowel disease, such ud indigestion, torpor of the bowel •" ' 
dysentery ; all of whieli arc incident to the mode of ) 
the prison. There has beea but one death, and that of a woiuori 
was Bevorely beaten by two of her companions. "With an avenge * 
four hundred pritiionei-s since April, it is my belief tliat the sma 
amount of serious disease, and the low rate of mortality, being oDly 
fraction of one per cent, is without a imrnllel in the history of pristic 
life." 

Repeated letters were written, making inquirici^iu r^»rd toprisi> 
affairs in AVest Vii^nia, but no replies were received. 

Wisconsin. 

The State prifton in Wisconsin is stilj in process of conetroctioo,] 
though now approaching its completion. All the permanent bnilil- 
ings c^»iopos:ng tlic prison have l>een erected by convict lii!>or. rietf 
thiB Ld oifo of the licst built and modt substantial priBons in tb»| 
CDOntry. 

As regard^; tJie finances for 1867, it appears to nie>, hfUr tlie mo9t 
car&ful £tudy uf the tigures, tliat the warden (called iit Wisoonsin 
commissioner), Mr. lleury Ooitiicr, li:is, in &4imo way, committed an 
orror, to the discredit of the prison labor. This opinion will app«tr 
ao presumptuous, tbat astatenient of the !^»nnd- ' " ' >if- 

sary. Mr. Co<rdier slates the total expenditures ; ju: 

total earnings at $5^,4d5. Now in table A, tbe current expenses lAcisd- 
'n- >ir..!-t' .. ilolhing, betiding, fuel, etc, are pw ' "^r" -]fl, 

ir .i ;:i ■ .;•! ( , the ot&eeiB* salari^s^ ane state*! ai : . iig 

xhe-s^ snois totrother the n»nU is $40,480. I judge, tbcrDforc, tliat 
Hr. < * of j^,S^ inelodc^ soraeiliing besides vhst 

iinijN - '* current cxpeuscs^*' I mm roofimcd iu tlii* 

j.i iL^nivnt by tbe consideration lltat, if that amount is the actial 
.xwi i«f ^'jW!i-lrtu: ^JOere, llie avcra : U?r b^ii **'l' 

cw-l yvj- capita % I. — - $3$2, a figurr ai. . / loo hv^U , ^ 

porpuse. It is potable tliat tlierv onglit, in like uianner, la I 
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deduction from Hie sum put <lnwu u& earnings; but &incc, if tl»;it Is 
BO, I know not wliat it iii, I retuin that statoinunt. Tlic (inanoial 
oxiiibit fur the yciir will then fetand thu» : total cxpcnJituros, !it-iO,4SC; 
total earnings, $54,425 ; excess ot* earnings over expenditures, uonati- 
tutin»5 net proKt. $14,93D, and these arc the figures that will appear 
in the tabulated statUticB of the State prisons of the eonntry, a-? crivon 
hereafter. The contract system is not in use licrc. 

The State prison of Wisconsin, under the adniiinVtratiun ui its 

aide and excellent comniifisioner, Mr. Cordier, has boroine, to the 

friends of prison reform throughout the country, an object of strong 

iutorcftt and earnest study. Progress is still its njotto. The cljicf 

advance during the year 1807, was the institution, inidcr uuthority 

of law, of a jirison school for the training of all wlio need further 

secular iuptructinu. This reform has jtroved, in tlio first year of its 

trial, an eminent success. The aggi*egatc attendance uf convicts 

during the year vras sixty-eight. Thirtoou were ignorant of the 

diu'inj/ the year was sixty-eight. Thirteen were ignorant of the 

alpliabet when received ; and the rest cnnld read but imperfectly. 

Oulysix, on their recepti<»n, were able to write letters to tlu'ir friends, 

aiul of these tlie Avriting could be deciphered with diHiculty. The 

infrcquc'iicy of the school — onl}* two artenioons a week being given 

to it — has been an impediment tora])id acipiisition ; yet the protrress 

has been higlily gratifying. All but eight learned during the year 

to read with a good degree of fluency ; and few, at the et»d of the 

yenr, had to call upon othei-s to write their lettei's. Not only arc 

Bpclling, reading and writing taught, but also arithmetic, both mental 

tti»d written, and its fundamental ]»rinciples are well mastered. 

The school has heretofore been taught by the chaplain, Prof, Ilenry 
Drew, asflisted by some of tlie better educated convicts, who dis 
dmrf^cd their duties as teachers with equal zeal and credit. Not a 
Btilitary breach of order occurred during the year, but all behaved with 
eatire decorum. This experiment, Mr. Cordior avers, must set aside 
all doubt as to the practicability and utility of convict scliools. Uis 
bdiwl he found not oidy not prejudicial to discipline, but liighly pro- 
raoliveof it. 

All convicts are taught a fidl trade in this prison, who remain long 
enough to learn it, provided they possess the requisite aptitude. Tho 
proportion of refoi'iuations I believe to bo greater, and of relapses 
fitualler, than in any other American prison. 

Tk' following table presents the statistics of the iState prisons for 
1S6T, as far as they can be gathered from the reports examined and 
the letlei-3 received : 
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lu a few of the tliirtjr St-ales, tLo averages of wlia*5e inipr -'-''^ 
convicts for 1S(J7 are given lu llic foregoing tablo, the said a\ > 
are ostiinateil from data contained in tlieir report^ but the approxi- 
mations, It is believed, are very close. If tlic nuinbcra in " ' 
in tlio other seven States bear tlie eame proportion to tlicir s • 
populations as in the States where the figures are given, the ; 
gate average of convicts in all the SUxie prisons of tlic count t 
the year under review, would bo 15,34<\ wliirh will Tint prol 
vary 300 from the exact trutli. 

No doubt some errors liavc crept into the stutiitieal exliibit : 
above, especially in Uie Unancial statcmenU embodied therein. 'I 
is no uniformity in the mode of keeping and making up the accoiiut^ 
in difTercnt State prisons ; and in some the metliod is so comjili' 
imd confused, that it is not easy to arrive at clear and satisfu'-; :^, 
ixjsults. There is reason to think that the obscurity is soractimea 
intentional. The temptation, on the part of prison officers, i? so strong 
to make a favorable finaTicial showing, that, occasionally, they striun 
a point to that end. Still, having taken great pains to sift the 
tinnncijd as well Jis the other statistical information contained in tho 
reports examined, I am satisfied that the errora in tho table are not 
material, and that the facts embodied therein ai"e substantially tnie, 
and may bo regarded as a sound basis for such inferences and argu- 
ments as they fairly warrant. 

Tho peeimiary atl'uirs of the prisons, as a matter of conree, olTor an 
interesting study. Tho average number of convnets in the twenty- 
six State ])risons, whose expenditures and earnings are given, waa 
10,S73. Tiic aggregate expenditures of these prisons was $1,931,450, 
and the sum of their earnings $1,209,407. The average cost ^w 
capita was $177, and the average earnings $119. If all tho prisons 
had been nianaged as economically as those of Connecticut and Oliio, 
they would, in tho aggregate, have been self-supporting, SL\ of tho 
pris^His ennmeratcil — nearly one-fourth — earned a surplus over expen- 
diturci*, amounting, in tho aggregate, to$Sl,231 ; and ia a lew otlicri, 
the income from earnings was nearly equal to the cost of Bupi>ort, 
yrom estimates given in tho reports, a large increase of revenue from 
this source was anticipated in 180^. If these expectations shouiij I»e 
realized, the number of self-supporting institutions will be consiilor- 
ably augmented. Still, it should never be lost sight of, that money- 
making is a very t^nbordinate considcnilion in the. manngcmcnt of ft 
priison. I quite concur in the opinion, already cited, of tho directors 
of tht' Old" State penilcntliii'v, that *' more attention is due to the 
rotVrmatitMi of the coinict*? than tho realization of profits trom their 
labor." >Vlnlo the two arc by no meana itieompntiblc, the former is 
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fof primary, the latttr only vf bccondary, iniportuuce. The ouc is 
t\in<ia.incnt:il, !lie otlicr merely inciJontal. If the tiret ib really ftccoin- 
\>lisUiid, tlie grout end 1^5 eiirrieil, ami whatever it may hare cost, it 
will 1)0 found t-heiipest in the Iting run. 

TliG colntnu wliich gives the p<jrcentago of irtinors incarcerated 

\ii oiir State j)risona hns a inelanclioly interest. One-fonrth pari 

of the inmates of these institutions. — 3,083 — had not readied their 

majority at the time of their committal; and in one the proportion 

vrtxs within a very small fraetion of half, while in others it was a full 

tlurtl. In this respect things ai*o ditferent fr*»m wliut Uicy were. 

LTnluippily, the tendency in every dcj>artment of vice and crime ia 

yotAthwnrd. Both criminalfi and drunkards average many years 

yoiiui^er now than tliey <lid a quarter of a century ago. Since tlio 

preparation of this paper waa uouuuencedj amon^^ oilier indications uf 

ill is tcndcJicy, there liavc been notices in the public papers of the 

thelV of a hor^e and wagon, in New York, valued at $200, by h lad 

twelve years old, and of a mnrdcr cfjiiunitted in Micliipm \\y a Imy 

not quite nine years old. 

Facts like these, as, well us tlic appalliug porcentaLCe of iiiiuon^ 
immured in our State prisons, in tlie. generality of which, as at ])res- 
eiit conducted, there is little chance for information, and where, on 
the contrary, u large projtortion of them are sure to l>o demoralized, 
liardencd and trained to he a<lepts in crime, have turned the thoughts 
of liumnnc and thinking men to the question of instituting separate 
prisons for tliofic who are too old for reform schools, and loo youri^ 
to be safely sliiit up witli practised oflendei-s ; prisons where greater 
iittentiou can be given to educational ti-aining than in institutioiiB 
dcsiijfned for crlmin:drt <»f a more advanced age. 

I venture to insert hero u brief extract from a letter recently 

received ii"oni u gentleman iu one of om* large cities, whose official 

jwsitiou l)rings him into frL'quent contact with young criminals: 

** Let me ask you the practicability of having a large prison farm, 

wliei'H Cliis class of offenderB could be sent, from tlirec to ten years. 

Furnish them with the comforts of a Iiome ; treat theui kiiuily, 

(jive them time to read and study, give them good Christian training; 

nmkethem work, bo that the institution would be self-sustaining, 

but, keep them in a long time, for the double purpose of making 

the punishment deterrent, and of giving time for gospel teacliing to 

take effect."' These arc timely tJioughts, whose wisdom is equal to 

their philanthntpliy. They point to what I cannot but regard as a 

defiideratum in our penal systems — the creation of a class of insti- 

tntimiii ftir yuuthiul tranr^greftrtore which nn'ght be propprly made tc 
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aaeumo more the character of a well-conducted farm school, or work- 
hooBO Bchool, than of an ordinary prison. 

A glance at the column of pardons reveals the fact that no less than 
thirteen per cent of the inmates of our State prisons received par- 
dons during the year. In one prison, the percentage of tlie pardoned 
rose to 41i ; in another to 36 ; in a third to 30J ; and in several 
others to 20 and over. Many of the wardens complain of this exces- 
sive use of execntive clemency. One says : " The facilities for obtain' 
ing pardons in our country are so great that it has become the all- 
engrossing thought of convicts ; the probability of it is often discussed 
on the way to prison ; it is the theme of nine-tenths of the letters 
written, and of the personal interviews of friends; and it preys upon 
them night and day." It is easy to see how such a state of mind 
will tend to obstruct reformation. Indeed, it leaves neither time 
nor strengtii to be given to such a purpose ; the whole thought and 
enei^y of the convict are absorbed in the effort for his release. 

For myself, I am willing to avow a thorough conversion to the doc- 
trine of that eminent criminal jurist of England, Matthew Davenport 
Ilill, tliat the true theory of punishment is to feplace time sentences 
by reformation sentences. It is a gratification to know that this 
principle is making progress among the thinking men of this as of 
other countries. Its practical adoption would relieve the question 
of }Munlons of all embarrassment, since it would put the fate of the 
prisoner in his own hands ; that is, within certain fixed limits, for 
under this and erery penal sptem, there must of necessity be a 
luinimum of punishment ; but beyond that restriction, it would rest 
with the prisoner himself to open or keep shut the doors of his 
prison-house* 

The connection between ignoirance and crime will be patent to all 
on an iusixvtion of the column which gives the propcMtion of con- 
victs unable to read. That proportion amounts, on the areragCj to 
oxaotlv :i5 per cent — one-fonrth of all the imprisoned. 

Therv i$ another lessi^n equally patent from an examinatioif of the 
tAl>K\ viiu : That the want of a tmde is a great occasion of falling 
into oriine. Three-fourths of the convicts make no pretense to 
havinir a<\|uirevl a tmde : and of the r^raainin^ fourth, a full moiety 
ha*l vlone so in a ^"erT imperfect ilegree. Of the convicts commiued 
in IS^kT to the eastern jvniteatiarr, who had been apprenncei onlr 
a third sw^red out their time* while the reuiaining two-thirdi left 
K*t^r%> its exr:r*t:ou. 

Thii: it:teai^vniu*e is a proline soarvv of cnrn*? t« apparent from 
a iT^AVvv-^ at tl^.e vvlutnn dc-oted to th^f subj\vt. Firtj per eat. 
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^v;^s npon a hurried exaiuimition, such as is ciifitumary on receiving 

prisoners, wlien many answered either witli conscious fiilsoliood, <»r 

witl\ very confused notions of wlmt constitutes intempenince, and of 

tlio boundary which separates it from moderation. In my eonversa- 

tions witli hundreds ujK)n hundreds of criminals, nioro tbaii three- 

fourtlis of thpin havo admitted tliat they were addicted to the intom- 

perat© use of alcoholic liquors. " If it had not been for the grog 

shop, I should never have been here," is the stereotyped complaint, 

that issues from every cell and swells in melancholy chorus througli 

all the corridoi*3 of our prisons. Of other causes of crime, it may 

be said that they havo *' slain their thousand?," of this, that it Ims 

** Blain its ten thovisands." 



[Senate, No. 10,] 
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V. COMMUTATION LAWS. 

Bv THE G>KBEsroNDrNu Skcbctaky. 
Twenty States, ng far b& known to the writer (tJiero may l>e otliers I 
of which ho luia no knowledge), have po&sed what arc called Com- } 
mutation acts, viz.: CiiliforniH, Cuiinucticut, Illinois, Iowa, Katisos, 
Maine, MassachuftetlB, Michigan, Minnesota, Misaoori, New IIain|>- 
ahire, New Jersey, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Tenneesecs, 
Vermont, Wisconaln, and one other whose name is not known to 
nic. A like act has also been passed by the Congress of the United 
States. Tlio act** adopted by these States and by tlic Unite<l StJitcs 
are as follows ; 

California. 

TJie Legislature of Calironild, at it^ session Inst winter (1S6S), amended 
its commuiaMou act, [Hissed at the prc\ious ecssioUf so as togivc to the con- 
vict a deduction of f^ve duyn from eacU monili of liia setitencr for goo<t 
behavior for the flrat two years, aud an additional day montldy for each 
two successive years, until after tho tenth year, when it remains sttttionarj' 
at t*Mi days per month. Tliis fact appearn in tho third annual rojiortof the 
California Prison Commist^ion, but I am unable to give llir text of the law. 

Passed originally in ItWi; in its present form in 1868, 

CONNECTICCT. 

B^ it cnacfcd, etc. : The warden of the State prison hIihII keep a recont, 
in such manner and form as tho directory shall prescribe, of the punish- 
ments inflicted upon each person, tihowing the mode and degree of punish* 
ment, and the otrenee for whieli bucIi punishment was inflicted ; and he 
shall Iceep a like record of the conduct of each prisoner, and for each 
month, in which a prisoner appeaj^, by said record, to have observed all 
tho rules ami requirements of the prisr>n,and not to have l>een subjeeUMi In 
punishment, three days shall, with the cousentof the directors, be deducted 
from the term of the sentence of said prisoner; and for each month thai it 
shall appear from such record, that the conduct of a prisoner h:is ij<'on 
positively ffood, such prisoner havinf; rendered a prompt and cheerful 
obedience to the rules and re<iuircments of the prison, five dayi^ shall be 
deducted from the term of the sentence of such prisoner. 

Passed in 1803. 

Illinois. 

Section l. Jic it enacted btf the People of the State of Iftinoi^^ rvprc* 
wcntcd in the General Asecmbh^ : That hereafter it shall be the duty of tlii! 
warden of the penitentiary to keep a book in which shall be eiit<'reil n 
ixM'ord of every Infraction of the ptil)li:shed rules of diseipllue with Hit- 
name of the convict so puilty, and th<' piiniHlunent inflicted therefor, »iiil 
everj' cunvict who may have lieen syutonccil for a term of year*?, who slinll 
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t\t tlie Gild of eacli niurith have no InfrRcMou of the diBolpUuc wi roconlt-^l 
ni^ainathim, shall for the first monUi bo cnUth'd to a tliminuliein of (nii* 
day from the thiK' ho wa>* sontvniXMi to th«.t pfiiitonliiiry, mid If at the orid 
of tlio noxt month no infraction of thi* iliK'ipIino is rerorded ai^ahiHt hiai, 
lio Bliull be eiititlod (o two udditional days diminution from lilu Bt'titonec. 
And if at the cud of the tliird month no iufructitin of tliu dirit-ijdinc Is 
TGCordcd ngninst him he Bimll bo ouUtk'd to tJirco additional (hiyd diipinu- 
tion from his sentence, and foreach subsequent mouth he shall so eontiniie 
ia Ills good behavior he shall he entitled to live days diminution of time 
from his sentence, aud if any convict shall f*o faM the whole time of his 
sentence, he shall he oatitled to uccrtilieate thereof from the warden, and, 
upon prt-sentatioa tliereof to tl»e (lovenior, lie ehull be entitled to n certitl- 
cute of restoration U* all his rigbta of citizenship which may have been for- 
tfeitcd by his eonvioUon, which certificate shall be Uiken as evidence of the 
faict in all courts of record, and elsewhere as evidemte of his restoration ; 
n!i<l it shall be the duty of the warden to discharge such convict from the 
iwiuiteutiary, wlien he shall have served the time of hia sculence, less tJu* 
Uiimijcr ijf days he may be cutiUcd to havevleduotcdthercfi-ora in thet^ime 
luannor as if no such deduction had been made. I*rovided^ that if sueli 
convict shall l>e guilty of a violation of the published rules of ttie prison 
nfl<'r ho shall, a:^ provided In this section have become entitled to a diminu- 
tion of his term of Ber\'ice lo which he has been Bentenced, he hhall forfeit 
all the r!((htfi he has acquired under this act. It Bball lie the duty of tlie 
warden to make known to yio convicts now in the penitentiary and Ihor^) 
who may hereafter he received, the provisioos of tbla act. 
Passed in 1863. 

Iowa. 

Brc. 3. It shall be the duty of the deputy warden to keep a book In 
which shall be entered a record of every infraction of the publiahed rules 
ami discipline, with the name of the prisoner so guilty, which record sliall 
boaubmittcd to the inspectors at each quarterly meetiu^, and every pris- 
ouorwlio Blmll have been sentenced for a term of years, who Khali at the 
end of tlie month liavc no infraction of tiie diHciidine rccortled against 
1dm, Hhall for the llrst montli bo entitled to a dimiuulion of one lUiy from 
tiie term he wjis sentenced to the penitentiary; and if at Iheeiid of llie 
ttec'oud inontli no infraction of tlie rules is recorded against him, two addi- 
tional days of diminutioa from thesenteuco; and if he shall continue to 
huvc no such record against him for the third month, his time t^lmll be 
fthortened three additional days; and if he shall so continue for the hutf- 
dctjucnt months, he shall be entitled to four days' diminution of time from 
Ills sentence for each month ho shall so continue his good behavior; aud 
if ftiiy prisoner shall so pass the whole term of his service, or tlie remain- 
der of his Bcntonco after this act takes etTeet (provided ho shall liave the 
tiinoof one year yot to serve), he shall be entitled to a eertillcate thereof 
from the warden; and upon the i>resentation thereof to the Governor, lie 
Blmll Ik; entitled to a restoration of the rights of citizenship, which may 
linvo been forfeited by his conviction, and it shall be the duty of tjie 
wiiulen to discharge such convict from the penitentiary when ho shall 
linvc served the time of Ids sorvico, less the number of days he may Imvo 
|ii'i»iu*n(itied to have deducted therefrom, in the same manner, ami at^ if 
tif'ttUih deduction had bien made ; provided that if such convirt !NUall br 
ipiiUy of a violation of the priutetl and published ruh^ (if the priF.on, al'tf r 
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he shall, OB proviUed in this soctloti, have bt'comc cutJtlod to a itiminuUon 
of his Uiuc of Kcn'-ire U) which he hoH bcM^ii sentenced, the iasiTectore sholi 
Imvo the jKiwc^r to i.lei»rive, ftt their <ii»croUon, euch txmviet of a portion or 
nil (neoorillitg to the flagrauce of thv violation of liiscipliiie) of Uio diiulnu- 
tion of the tenu of eentence to wliiuh he hnd been prcvioimly entitled by 
this act. 
rofiffed In 1&57. 

I'LAXbAJB, 

&EV, 28. The wanion shall cause to be kept ft nscortl of each and all 
InfractionH of the niles of discipline by couvioU, with the names of the 
convict or conviotH onendin^', and the date and chaniotor of each oifvuee, 
which rcconi sliail be pluccd before the din^etcirs (it eiich regular mcetiu^ 
of the l^oftrd ; and every convict who phall huvo been Hcnt<*ncc<l for ft term 
of years, whoso nanio does not nppeur uptui »ueh record of reports, »hivll 
be entitled b> a deduction of one day per month from hla aentence for 
each month he shall contiuuo to obey uli the rules of the ]>euiteutitiry, for 
tho ]>eriod of one year from the passage of this aot. All such convicts who 
shall havoi been entitled to a deduction of one day per moutb, accordUig to 
tlio provisions of tho above section, shall, for n likef althful observance of 
all the rules for tho second year, bo entitled to n deduction of two days por 
month ; and if any convict shall continue his deportment for the remainder 
of the time of Ills Bcutence, after the expiration of two years, he shall be 
entitled to a deduction of four days {kt month until his time ^ball expire. 
If any convict shall be puUty of willful violations of tho rules of tlic 
prison, after he shall [have] become entitled to a diminution of service to 
which he has been sentenced, the directors shall have the power to<loprivo 
such convict of a portion or all of such diminution of service to which he 
hatl previously become entitled by virtue of the provisions of this act ; antl 
it Rhall be the duty of the directors to direct the discharge of such convict 
when he shall have sen'cd out his sentence, less the time which shall be 
deducted therefrom by virtue of the provisions of this act. 

Passed in 1&G7. 

Maine. 

Sec. 1. The warden of the (State prison shall keep a record of the con* 
duct of each convict, and for every month that such convict Bfaall appear 
by such record to have faithfully observed all the rules and requirements 
of tile prison, tlie waniou may recommend to the executive a deduction 
from the terms of service of such convict's sentence according to, but not 
exoeedin^r, the following rule and proportion : For a convict under the 
sentence of two years or less, one day for each month's good conduct ; three 
yeai*3 or less, and more than two years, two days; four years, three days; 
five years, four days; seven years or leas, and more than five years, five 
days ; nine years or less, and more tlian seven years, six days ; ten years 
and less than fifteen years, seven days; fifteen years and less than twenty 
years, eight days ; and for ail other convicts, except those sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment, ten days. 

Passed in 1866. 

MABfiACffUSETTB. 

Set. 51. Tho Warden shall keep a record of the conduct of each convict, 
and for each month that a convict upiienrs by such record to have faitli- 
futly observeil all the rules and requirements of the prison, and not to have 
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been aubjeoied to punishments, there shall, with the consent of the Qov- 
ernor and Council, be deducted from the term or terms of his sentence as 
follows : From a term of leas than three years, one day ; from a term of 
three and less than seven years, two days ; from a term of seven and less 
than texx years, four days ; fh)m a term of ten years or more, five days. 
Passed in 1869. 

MioniGAK. 

Sec. — . That the agent of the State prison shall keep a record of each 
and all infractions of the rules of discipline by convicts, with the name of 
the convict or convicts offending, and the date and character of each 
offence, which record shall be placed before the inspectors at each regular 
meeting of the board ; and every convict who shall have been sentenced for 
any term less than life, whose name does not appear on such record of 
reports, shall be entitled to a deduction of five days from his sentence for 
each month he shall continue to obey all the rules of the prison. 

Sec. — If any convict shall be guilty of a willful violation of the rules 
of the prison, after he shall have become entitled to a diminution of services 
to which he has been sentenced, the inspectors shall have power to deprive 
such convict of a portion or all of the deductions from the term of his sen- 
tence, to which he had previously become entitled by virtue of the provi- 
sions of this'act ; and it shall be the duty of the inspectors to direct the 
discharge of such convict when he shall have served out his sentence, less 
the time which shall have been deducted therefrom by virtue of the provi- 
sions of this act. 
Passed in 1861. 

Minnesota. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota .* Sec. 82. It 
shall be the duty of the warden to provide and keep a book in which shall 
be entered a record of all Infractions of the published rules and discipline 
of the prison, with the name of the convict or convicts offending, and the 
date and character of each offence, which record shall be submitted to the 
inspectors at each regular meeting of the board ; and every convict who 
Bhfdl have been sentenced for a term of one or more years, who shall at the 
end of the first month of his imprisonment have no infraction of the disci- 
pline of the prison recorded against him, shall for the first month be enti- 
tled to a diminution of two days trota the term of his sentence ; and if at 
the end of the second month no infraction of the rules is recorded against 
him, four additional days of diminution from the sentence ; and if he shall 
conUnae to have no such record against him for the third month, his time 
of sentence shall be reduced six additional days ; and If he shall so con- 
tinue for the subsequent months, he shall be entitled to six days' diminu- 
tion of time from his sentence for each month he shall so continue his 
good behavior; and if any convict shall so pass the whole term of his ser- 
vice, or the remainder of his sentence after the passage of this act (provided 
he stiali have the term of one year yet to serve), he shall be entitled to a 
cerUficate thereof from the warden, and upon the presentation thereof to 
the Governor, he shall be entitled to a restoration of the rights of citizen'* 
ship, vMch may have Wen forfeited by his conviction ; and it shall be the 
da^ of the warden to discharge such convict from the prison When he 
shall hare served the time of his sentence, less the number of days he may 
have been entitled to have deducted therefrom, in the same manner and 
as if 00 deduction had been made; provided, that if such convict shall 
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bo guilty of ji vloljitUm of any of the printed and publlshtM ruK-ji of tho pT-L 
after he sliall, ;t» pn^viilcU in thin net, hiivc U*eome ontitU'i) tu aiJinalnuCi 
of hiH time of stTvirc to wliicli he hiks Ihh!|i Hciitoue'ed, tbi Krfv 

havo t.lie ijowcr to deprive, at their JisMTflioii, eiK-h coi. 
or all {aoc'ordliit; to tho llH^ranco of tlio violation of <li}ici]}litit-) ol iho 
nutloii of liio term of Kontcnto U) which he lia<l ht-cn pruvioualy en 
by this act 

ISkc. 83. ThlB act »h:ill tako fflVct ami \*v in force from anil .ifttT H 
poaaage. 

Approv.-d Kol), HI. ISO". 

MiSBOUBh 

J?e i7 cnricttd bjj the Otncrtil AnticmOfj/ of (he iitutc of Mimomi, ii^foUow9\ 
Sec. 1. Tliut whei) any jw*^"" huprisoned in the iK'uiteiitiary of |.h| 
BLiile of MiKsoiiri shall haw, during; tho wholo time of his or her imprison^ 
merit, behaved according to the ruk's uud regulatione of tliat ln»Litutioii, l< 
tho full Aatisfoctiou of the hi8pe<jtorH, then the said in0pc<;tora on the cacpi-^ 
ration of three-fourths of the time for whicli 8ueh pen*on wuh 8eutoiio>e<l| 
Bhull write and sign a testimony to that eHect, and present the t>ame to ib< 
Governor of Missouri, with a recommendation that bucU person be |»ar-» 
doned. 

Sec. 2. That the Hame hhall i)e done in regard to perhonid under tbe sen- 
tence of imprisonment for life, after having been imprinoned for fifteei 
yearS| and eomplled witli tlie eondition8 named in the foregoing tM^etioii. 

Hec. 3. This act to be in force from and after itH passage. 

Approved Dec. 16, 1805. 

New IIaiipsiiirk. 

** The warden of the 8tate prison shall keep a rerord of the condiici or 
each eonvict, and for every month that surli convict ehull appear by BUch ' 
record to have faithfully observed all the rules and reqidrements of tlie 
prison, the warden may recommend to the Executive a deduction from tlw 
term of service of auch convict's aenteneo, according to, but not exceeding \ 
the following rule and proi>ortion : For a convict under the sentence of two 
years or less, one day for each month good conduct; three years, or lese, , 
ajid more than two years, two dnya; four years, thrc'C days; five yeare, 
four days ; seven years, or less, and more than live years, five days ; nine 
yeai*s, or less, and more than seven years, six days ; ten years, antl less thnn 
tifteen years, £cvon days; Afteen years and less than twenty years, eight 
days; and to all other eonxietp, except those sentenced to pcrixitual 
imprisonment, ten days." 

Passed in 1807. 

New Jkusey. 

Whereas^ it is desirable to promote tho i>ermanent reformation «jf iho 
convicts in the State pris<^n, by incitement In industry, isood behavior and 
belf-lmpi'ovement; therefore, 

1. lie it enacted^ by Ihc Senate nnd Ocnci'fxl Aasfmbft/ of the Sifitp <]f ■ 
Nctv Jcrset/t Tliat from and after the passage of this act, it siiall hi 
the duty of the inspectors of the 8tAto prison to assign to one or niont 
olBcerB thereof, the keeping of a eorreet datly record of theonnduet of o»oh 
prisoner, etc., of his labor, whether satisfactory or otherwise, and it hhall 
lie the duty of the kccp<*r U> see tliat the Raid reeonl Is regularly made aad 
preserved under his care. 
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2- ^iful be if enactfjft, Tliat it Hhall In the tluty of thp «iUl itifipoolors to 

luitke reporU* three tiiius in each your from tlio Kuld record of the a)niiuct 

skiiil labor of eucU priHi>ncr, and naid inspeotora uro hereby ri.'i|uhed U) make 

and deliver n copy of the anld rcporU U> the. sorreUiry of Stale, on the 

Tuesday iiuiiicdiutely previous to the ineeUng of the court of pardonH, t^ 

be submitted in naid court on the first day of their regular meeting;, and 

after^vard filed in tlio office of tlio said court. 

I 3, A.n(l be iCcnactcd^ That for every montli of failliful perforniance of 

I assigned labor by auy convict, as shown by the said record, there may be 

1 remitted t« him by the said court of pardonM. two days of the term for 

(which he wjia sentenced, and for every month of conUnuous orderly deport- 
ment, two days ; and for the manifest effort at 9clf-impr<>voment and self- 
control, one day. 
rasaed in 16(W. 
New York. 
The People of the State of New York^ rej^rcserUcd in Senate and Aescm^ 
bly, do enact at* follows: Hkction 1. Hoction two, of chapter four hundred 
and fifteen, of the hiwa of eighteen hundred and sixty-three, la heroljy 
amended, as follows: An allowance for good conduct shall be made of one 
month on each of the lirst two years ; of two months on each succeeding 
year to the fifth year; of three montlin on each following year to the 
tenth year; and of four months on each remaining year of the time of their 
imprisonment. The inspectors of Htuic prisons, and the respective boards 
or committees entrusted with the general management of the several peni- 
tentiaries in this State, by tho warden, superintendent, or other offlcers 
having charge thereof, may mnko this section applicable lo convicts now 
Imprisoned In the several Btate prisons and pcnilontiariet*, to tho end tliat 
auch convicts may receive the benefit of their good conduct in tlie past. 

[A commutation act wiis origiually passed in New York in 1817, 
but aft far as appears, was never earried into effect. Her existing 
act was passed in 18G2, and amended to itfl presont form in 18G4.] 



Ouio. 

Section fiO. In order that ^ood behavior may be properly rewarded, U 
fiball We the duty of the itoanl to provide, in Ma rules and regulations, for a 
comet daily record of tho conduct of each prinoner, and Ids fidelity ami 
illligcuce in the performance of his work; and each one who is sentenced 
foradotinite time, shall bo entitled to diminish llie period of liis sentence, 
umi receive a portion of itis earniogs and to citizenship, under the follow- 
ing rules and regulations : 

1. For each c;dendar month, commencing on tho first day of the month 
ucxt after his arrival at the penitentiary, during which he shall not be 
giiilty or :\ violation of tl»e tlisoiphno or any of the rules of the prison, and 
shall labor with diligence and fidelity, ho shall be allowed a deduction of 
live (lays from the i>eriod of his sentence and a i>ortion of his earnings, not 
cxcwdiag one-tenth of the average price of convict labor. 

2. For every violation of the rules and discipline, or the want of fidelity 
RDdcaro in tho performance of work, the convict shall not only forfeit all 
galiicil time ami earnings for the month in which tho delinquency occurs, 
but iwcohllng to the aggravate<l nature or frequency of his oflences, tho 
l)oord may deduct a portion or all of his previously earned lime and money, 
oreltlior of them. 
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flle in tlie prison office, subject at any time to be annulled by the Gtovemor 
for subsequent misconduct of the convict. 

Ssc. 2. Any convict sentenced to periodical terms of solitary confine- 
ment, -who shall obtain from the deputy commissioner a certificate that 
such, convict has suffered at least one term of solitary confinement, and 
tbat ever after such term, the conduct of such convict has been good for 
X>eaceful obedience, industry and integrity, on the receipt of such certifi- 
cate thQ Governor shall have power, at his discretion, to suspend the 
further solitary confinement of such convict during good behavior. 

Sec. 3. Any convict who, at the -expiration of the term of his sentence, 
shall obtain a certificate from the deputy commissioner, that during the 
. term of his confinement, such convict had maintained a good character for 
obedience, industry and integrity, such certificate, countersigned bythe 
commissioner, shall restore such convict to citizenship. 
8£C. 4. This act shall be in force from and after its passage. 
Approved March 31, 1860. 

Unknown. 

[The following is the text of a commutation act of some one of 
the States, the name of which is unknown to me. It is recited here 
to complete the number, and also because it has some features quite 
distinct Jrom those of any other.] 

Sec. 1. The warden of the State prison shall keep a record of the con- 
duct of each convict, and for each month that a convict (except convicts 
under sentence to imprisonment for life) appears by such record to have 
observed all the rules and requirements of the prison, and not to have been 
subjected to punishment, shall, with the consent of the Governor, upon the 
recommendation to him of a majority of the board of inspectors, be 
deducted from the term or terms of the sentence of such convict, the same 
number of days that there are years in the said term of his sentence ; 
Provided^ that when the sentence is for a larger term than five years, only 
five days shall be deducted for one month's good behavior ; and, provided 
further J that for every day a convict shall be shut up, or otherwise punished 
for bad conduct, there shall be deducted one day from the time he shall 
have gained for good conduct. 

Untted States. 
'AN ACT in relation to persons imprisoned under sentence for offences 
agfdnst the laws of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of JRepreaentatives of the United 
States of Arnica in Congrem Assembled^ That all prisoners who have 
been, or shall hereafter be convicted of any ofiTence against the laws of the 
United States, and confined in any State prison or penitentiary, in execu- 
tion of the Judgment or sentence u])on such conviction, who so conduct 
themselves that no charge for misconduct shall be sustained against them, 
shftll have a deduction of one month in each year made from the term of 
their sentence, and shall be entitled to their discharge so much the sooner, 
upon the certificate of the warden or keeper of such prison or penitentiary, 
vith the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Approved March 2, 1867. 

The amount of time in years, months and days, which, agreeably 
to the foregoing laws, convicts may earn by good conduct and indus* 
try, is exhibited in the following table : 
[Senate, No. 10.] ' 21 
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To New York belongs the honor of having parsed the first uoni- 

inutation law ever enacted in the United States, or, as I think, in 

any other cotuitry. In the fourth section of a prison law adopted In 

1817, the Legislature directed that the head of the prison elionld 

open an account with each prisoner, charging liini with tJie cost of 

clotliing, provisions and hospital expenses, and crediting him with 

liis earninga. If said prisoner bohavod well, twenty per cent, of hi« 

net earnings wore to be set aside for him quarterly, and invested in 

some public stock of the United States, bearin*^ interest, and the 

amount so earned was to be paid to him on his discharge. 

The GtUi section then proceeds to enact that to prisoners sentenced 
for " a certain ternij not less than five years, it shall bo lawful for tlio 
inspectors, upon the certificate of the principal keeper, or other 
Batisfactory evidence, that such prisoner liai behaveil well, and has 
acquired by the means aforesaid in the whole the net sum of fifteen 
dollar:^ or more per annum, to abridge the period of confinement and 
labor declared in such eentencc one-fourth )>art, and to diechiu'gc :5uch 
prisoner accordingly, and to pay to sucli prisoner tlie amount then 
fetuuding to his or her credit in the prison hooks, as upon a comple- 
tion of the sentence ; but such sums shall be forfeited by any disorderly 
or disobedient conduct, and by any attempt to escape, and shall m 
no oiise he allowed on a second or any subsequent conviction." 

Wc have here, in a law enacted more than half a century ago, the 
fnudimental idea of the improved prison discipline of more recent 
yenrR — that of rewards as an incentive to good conduct and refor- 
mation. We have also two of the leading principles embraced in 
this central doctrine — money f;ratuitie-8 and diminution of sentence. 
Unfortunately, this wise measure, so far in advance of the ideas pre- 
vailing on tlio flubject to which it relates, was never, as far as I can 
ascertain, carried into effect. Sharing tlie fate of many other theo- 
retical reforms, it remained a dead letter on the statute-book — a 
moniuueiit at once of the wisdom of the Legislature that unacted 
it, and the folly of the State that neglected to enforce it. 

The commutation law next in the order of time in the United 
States was enacted by the Legislature of Tennessee, in the year 183G, 
and will bo ft >und cited at length in a previous part of the present 
paper. There is no evidence or probability that the framcrs of this 
lustkd any knowledge of the previous legislation of New York in 
reference to the same matter. The principle of an abbreviation of 
Betitcncc for good conduct is embodied in this statute, though its 
fipplication is more limited than in most of the later legislation of 
tlio same kind, and than would be dictated, as I think, by the highest 
viwlom. The TcnnessGO law, unlike that enacted so much earlier in 
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New York, tins been executed from the date of its parage, lis ^ 
effect has l>een bo conspicnonB that, &a I learu from correspondence 
witli gentlemen connected witli the State penitentiary, scarcelj' 
dozen convicts have failed to entitle thenisclvcs to its fall bene 
through the thirty odd years of its existence, Tlie method of its 
execution ia na follows: IVlienever a convict has served out hi« fu 
terra of sentence, minus the conimutatiou earned by good bebavic 
official notice of the fact is sent by the warden to the Governor, wl 
thereupon issues a formal jiardon, the eflcct of which h to re-inatat 
the prifioner so discharged in the ri<;hfs and privileges of cit 
ship, forfeited by his conviction as a felon. 

The third step in tlie progress of this system was taken by 
in 1856, under the leaderBhip of the Hon. Cyrus Mendenhall, tlien 
member of the Legislature of that State. Mr. Mendenhall vtb 
wholly ignorant of what had been previously done in tlie same dirt 
tion by the States of New York and Tennessee. This fact is put 
l>eyoud question by the following extract from a letter to the writer, 
under date of Dec, 13, 1SC7: *' I would be glad to know at what 
date States, other than Ohio, adopted the ' commutation pystem.' , 
Ohio passed that law April S, 1856, and we had never heard of any | 
thing of the kind having been enacted elsewhere at that time. I well 
remember when the idea first occurred to me, when carefully and 
prayerfully at work as chairman of the House committee on the I 
penitentiary, getting up a bill radically changing the government of 
tliat institution, that I felt almost like shouting for joy at having 
found ft key which would open practically in the right direction, and 
Avhich I now rejoice to know, so far as this State and others have 
gone, has l>cen eminently successful." To Mr. Mendenhall, then, 
undoubtedly belongs the honor of having originated the " commnta- 
tion system," as now practised in so many of the States of our Union. 
These States drew their several acts, not from the earlier fonntainB 
of New York and Tennessee legislation, but from the Ohio law. 

We may well pause here, in passing, to notice the remarkable fact, 
that substantially the same reform in prison discipline, a reform, too, 
BO fundamental in its character, should have originated independently 
in three different States, with no knowledge, on the part of those who 
inaugurated each, of the ejustence of any similar legislation clfte- 
where. 

Nor is it less remarkable that there should have been two 8ei)iirHtc 
discoveries, if they may be called by that name, of the same princi- 
]de in two distinct countries of Europe, without any apparent indobt- 
ednesa of either discoverer to the other. Yet such is the fact. Mr. 
Bonneville de Marsangy, one of the most eminent publicists ot 
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France, in a di8coui*6L' pronounced Ijefore the bar at tho opeuiiig of 
♦lio Civil TrihunnI iit Iilielms, in 1840, bold tbc fo]b)wintr Ifinguage ; 
** We uced not be siir[.»ri8ud ut the idea of granting rewards, wiiicli 
may consist either in n larger gratuity, in better food, or even in 
dbhreinations ofpuutuh/unL If any thing can awaken in the breastfi 
of convicts tho ideas of good and evil, load them back to mora! 
reflections, and raise thoin, however little, in their own eyes, 'it is the 
•possihUity ofgainiruj mate reward. Now, assuredly, of all rewards, 
the most preciims, the most exciting, is liberty. Therefore, after the 
exceptional beneiit of a royal pardon, provisional liberty would be a 
wonderful attraction shining bf'fore the eyes of all penitent convicts. 
It would be like a gleam of light, which would dissipate the dark- 
ness of impenitence, and would guide them toward tho regenerative 
ideas of submission, of repentance and of labor/' 

Seven years biter, in 1S53, Sir Walter Crofton inaugurated what 
has since been known as the Irish Convict System, founding it upon 
tho same groat idea of keeping hope ever alive and active in the 
breast of the convict by a well-adjusted system of rewards, of which 
the greatest, was liberation, on proof of penitence and reform, prior 
to tlie expiration of his allotted sentence. As far as appears from 
any publication ever made to the world, this was n self-originated 
coneGptit.m of his own mind. 

We have, then, no less than five distinct and independent origins 
of this most fruitful and beneficent of all ideas in prison discipline, 
CK;curring in widely-sepamted regions of the globe, and in minds 
havicg no intercoramnnication with one another, within the first half 
of tho present century — the idea, namely, of shortening the term 
of a convict's sentence as an aid to bis regeneration and bis re-ab&orp- 
tion into society as an boncst, industrious and useful member of the 
body politic. 

Wliafc does this extraordinary state of facts show ? Is it not a 
demonstration that the race is ever struggling toward a higher plane 
of cinLization, and that great social reforms, as well as scientific dis- 
coTcries, spring rather from tho bosom of the age in which they 
occur than from tho individual geniuses which evolve them ? We 
BpcaK it is true — but rather popularly than philosophically — of men 
w'h advance their age and impress their individual character on their 
generation. But these are, for the most part, men who have better 
comjirdicnded, and who have reduced to forms more e.^act, and 
cspDissed with greater clearness and force, the dominant ideas of 
their times. They have but brought forth and made manifest what 
tlieirai^'c carried in its bosom. They have concentrated, so to speak 
intlie hurning-gUxss of their genius, some rays of truth which, pre 
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viou^Iy dispersed through the world, had not aa yet been able ' 
kindle it into a blaze. 

From the recitation of existing eoinmutation acts given in the first 
part of this paper, it appears that they were passed, chronoJc^gieaJIy, 
'as follows: Tonneasee enacted her present hiw in 1836; Ohio, in 
1S5G ; Iowa and Massachusetts, in 1S57 ; "Wificonsin, in 1800 ; MicL- 
ignn, in 1861 ; Connecticut and New York, in 1S62 ; Illinois, 
1863; Missouri, in 18C5 ; California and Maine, in I860; Kana 
Minnesota, New Hampshire and the United States, in 18G7; Nei 
Jersey and Ycnuont, in 1868 ; and of the acts of two States 
date is unknown to the writer. 

The object of the legislation embodied in the commutation latra 
of tlio several States and the United States is, to inspire the con vie 
with hope, and thereby to stimulate them to industry, good conduc 
and the cultivation of virtuous principles and habits; in one wore 
to effect tiieir moral reformation. The jninciple of these laws I 
regard as foundeii in reason and justice, and tlio policy established 
by them as eminently wise and beneficent. The effect of this ix)licy 
is to change, in some imiK)rtant respocte, the aspect and condition of 
prison life. In kccjiing before prisoners a i>erumnent and ever-pro&- 
ent incentive to good conduct, it fortifies the resolutions of many 
feeble mind, and coimteracts in others the tendency to feelings of I 
despondency, recklessness and revenge, which their situation is apt tol 
engender, and in which many of them are prone to indulge. luj 
encouraging them to perform their work cheerfully it has, so far, thol 
good eil'cct of changing coerced into voluntary labor; while, as a 
means of discipline, appealing to the better feelings of all in whom 
such feelings still have a place, and substituting rewards instead of 
punishments, moral instead of brute force, and liope in the place of 
fear, its operation cannot be otherwise than licalthful and bracing to 
their moral nature. 

But this a priori reasoning is abundantly confirmed by the fruits 
which the law has Iwme. Tested by its actual operation and effect, 
it is found to be a most salutary law. Mr. Ilaynes testifies : ** The 
effect of the law in the Massachusetts State prison lias been good. 
I think it the most important step in prison discipline that has been 
taken in this country in the last forty yeai's." The warden of the 
Wisconsin State prison saya : " I consider the commutation law a 
more powerful agency to promote good conduct among convict-s than 
any thing else that could have been devised for that end." The 
warden of the Ohio State prison eays of it : *' No law ever passed 
by the Legislature has been so marked in its influence for good sini^o 
Ohio has been a State as that which enables prinuners to earn the 
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roa^isaion of part of their sentence by good conduct. It works admi- 
rably, and lias done nnicli toward keeping up the discipline of the 
institution." The authorities of the Counecticut State prison attest 
the excellence of this law in the following tcmis : " Tlie law author- 
izing a deduction from the scntencca of convicts for good beliavior 
haa been attended with beneficial results. It has been received witli 
gratitude by almost every iumato of the prison. The discipline of 
tho prison was never better, and it has been maintained tvith less 
pvinifthmcnt than formerly; a result owing, in a great measure, to 

■ the commutation law. More than eighty per cent of tho prisoners 
in 1805 liad a perfect record of good conduct throughout the year.*" 
The late warden of the Michigan State prison, Mr. Seaton, bears 

■ this testimony to the good effects of the law : '* Very desirable results 
have followed from making a prisoner's c^niinement, to a certain 
degree, depend for its duration upon himself. The intense anxiety 

i which all convicts manifest in relation to their ' good time,' and the 
earnestness whicli they exhibit to save ever^' possible day of it, show 
that they place some esliiiiatc upon their life in society again, and 
have not lost all appreciation of public opinion. More work is done, 
it if^ perforiued more cheerfully, and better discipline is maintained 
now than formerly, as the result of our 'good time' law. Of pris- 
oaerB discharged last year (1864r), more than ninety per cent cou- 
dat;ted themselves with such jiropriety as to secure the whole of their 
id ti!ne.'* The warden of the Iowa State prison says : '* The 
&tem of * diminution ' has an admirable effect in favor of good dis- 
cipline among tho convicts. This system is based upon the idea of 
reward of merit. By its operation a convict may considerably 
shorten his term of imprisonment — provided, of course, he has not 
been seut here for life. By its operation, constant good conduct 
Jurmg the first year will sliorten the term forty-two days ; during 
bucceeding years, forty-eight days each. Thus, a convict sentenced 
for five years would, by the operation of this humane act, be able to 
have that period shortened by two hundred and thirty-four (234) 
days, by constant obedience to the rules. So with other cases. Every 
oae whose obedience to the rules is complete diminishes the terni of 
liis service. It is found to be a sufficient inducement with a majority 
of tk convicts to obey the rules at all times. Its practical operation 
in this prison would seem to prove that benevolence is a more power- 
ful incentive to good conduct, amongst those regarded as depraved, 
than harsh measures." 

In the prisons of all the States where commutation acts havs 
been passed, the law is fully explained to the prisonei's on enterin; , 
undthev are made to understand it. In Massachusetts, each convii ; 
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is annually furnished with an ahnanac, in which he csurt^uMy 
down, month by mouth, the number of days earned by giwd cotidi 
and the number forfeited by bad. This record he guanhi with 
utmost caru ; the days to be remitted from his sentence are a tretast; 
which ho boards and counts as a miser does his gold. As the be 
80 to speak, increafieSy he becomes more anxious to add to its bulk ; 
and of course he is proportionally careful to observe the strictest 
propriety in his conduct, and to avoid all infriictioii of prisuQ rule 
How much these days of anticipated freedom are prized by conrii 
will appear from the following statement : A prisoner, in a eertai 
prison, had earned by good conduct a considerable reduction of 
tence, and by overwork a considerable sum of money. The mon< 
had been paid to him, and he was upon the ^wjint of receiving 
discharge st^ many days prior to the expiration of his sentenc 
Holding up the greenbacks to tlie view of the principal keeper, 
said: "Mr. W., 1 would sooner part with the whole of these thi 
give up one day of the number I have gained by observance of tbo^ 
prison rules." 

Under the United States commutation Jaw, and likewise undc 
those of Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire and Tennessee, thero] 
can be, agreeably to the terms of the said lawe, no forfeiture of time' 
once gained. In Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota 
and New York, a part or all of the time gained may be forfeited by 
a willful violation of prison rules, regard being had to the nature and 
aggravation of the oflFence. In Illinois, a violation of prison rules 
works a forfeiture of '' all the rights gained under this act;" while in 
Wisconsin only one day is to be deducted from the time gained by 
good conduct for every day a convict shall be shut up or otherwise 
punished for bad conduct. lu Missouri the law is peculiar, It 
simply makes j^rovision that convicts who shall have conducted them- 
Bclves to the satisfaction of the authorities during the whole time of 
their imprisonment, shall be entitled to a deduction of oue-fourth 
part of their term of Bcutorice, and that tlioso who are sentenced for 
life shall, on the same terms, be entitled to a discharge after an incar- 
ceration of eighteen years. 

An inspection of the table, giving the periods of time that may be 
earned in the several States under their respective commutation acU, 
from one to twenty yeare inclusive, shows that, for the last named of 
these periods, Tennessee allows the smallest and California and Nqv 
York tlie greatest sum total ; and that between the two extremes, 
Rcarccly any two Stntes agree in the amount of time that maybe 
gained. The [principle of the New York law, and of tliose of fiorno 
of the other States, is that of a graduation of the time granted rous 
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to give greater enconrftgement to cunvicts sentenced for long tunns, 
TliiB prirnnple is just and wise, sineo tliosc who behave well for many 
years, give stronger evidence of reformation than can be shown bv 
those conlinod for shorter poriotls. And tlio ratio of increase I regard 
aft none too great. 

Tiio comnuit;ition law of the United States was enacted at the 
instance of the Prison Association, but in a form matcriallj diffeivnt 
from that in which it was proposed. The bill which the Association 
gnbrnittcd to Congress was in these words : 

Bec. 1. That all jwrsona convicted of offences against the lawi* of the 
United States, and imprisoned in the prisons or penitentiaries of the 
several Slates, in execution of the jutl^nuent and sentcuee upon such con- 
viction, shall be entitled to, and shall have the benefit of any and all laws 
of the State in whieli they are or shall be imprisoned, granting and assur- 
ing to persons convicted and imprisoned for oflcuccs against the laws of (he 
State, as a reward for and incentive to good conduct and obedience to tin- 
rules and conformity to the discipline of the prison, any mitigation of their 
8entence,'or reducing the term of their imprisonment, or any other privi- 
leges or immunities whatever. 

This is the fmn in wliicli, as it seems to me, a Uiiitcd States com- 
mutation law should have been enacted, and for the following reasons : 
The design of such a law 1$, a* before stated, to encourage prisoners 
and aid their rcforinntion by abridging their terms of imprisonment 
as a reward of industry and general good conduct. The United 
States has no prisons of its own, but confines its convicts in the 
priaons of the several States, on such terms as may be arranged M-ith 
tlio iLivthorities of each prison. As a consequence, the convicts of 
tlie State governments and of tho general government intermingle 
promiscuously, work side b}' side, and are subjected to tho same dis- 
ciplinary treatment. Down to a period- as lato !is 1SC7, however, 
tLero existed this material difl'erence : United States prisoners derived 
ao adviuitac^e from State commutation laws, while they daily saw 
tlieir comrades, convicted by State courts, discharged nmnths and 
Boinctimes years before tho expiration of their own sentences. This 
TPftfl found in New York, and no doubt in other States, to be a por- 
TiDtuHl source of irritation to these men, which betrayed them, not 
imfrcqnently, into acts which made it necessary to punish them. It 
iraa, therefore, deemed important by the Prison Association, that 
Puited States prisoners. slioidd have the benefit of commutation as 
well IIS prisoners sentenced under State laws. But whatever reason 
there ifl for granting commutation at all to United States convicts 
cofiflnod in ])n3ons belonging to a State, there is just the same reason 
(ortijakiug it i<lcnti('a1 with tliat granted by the State to her own 
(Kmvicts. Tho effect of withholding commutation from one class of 
[Senate, No. 10.] 22 
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imnares and granting it to another dase in the same i " w 

craatA.^ irritation, jciiluiisv, and heart-burnings in the c]«6e l Ic 

itself aggrieved ; and this is sure to lead to acts of iusabordmation 
and disobedience, and of course to the puuisbnient of those who are 
guilty of tlicm. Precisely the same robults, though in a some'wiuit 
less aggravated form, would naturally flow from dUanminaticng 
in the commutation granted to different prisoners ; and the experieii< 
of our New York prisons shows that this is actually the case. 
may be said, why heed the resentments c>f convicts ? As well might 
we ask, wliy make use of any means to bring the will of the convi* 
into accord with that of his jailers ? This consent of wills is 
essential condition of reformation ; and if reformation is desirabl 
then it is equally so that all unccssary causes of irritation of prisoners 
and alienation between them and their keepers be avoided. 

This reasoning, if it liave any force, is decisive against the Unit 
States law in its present fonii. That law simply gi-iints one monthi 
diminution of sentence for each yeai', during which tlie convict sbaL 
by his good con'duct, merit such mitigation of his ptiuishment. Tiier 
is no accommodation to the law and usage of the State in which h€ 
may liapj)cn to be imprisoned ; but all are required to lie on the samfi 
rrocrualeau bed. 

For these reasons I tliink Congress would do well so to modify it 
legislation on this subject, as to make it conform to the legislation! 
of the several States, whose prisons it employs for the incarceratioaj 
of its convicts. 
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REVIEW OF REFORMATORY WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1867. ' 

By tue Cokrespondino Secretary. 
Reformatory work in the United States eoiitiuuea to be well done, 
and to yield the most gratifying results. Our houses of refngo and 
reform echools are the best manai^cd and most effective institutions 
we have for the repression of criuic. The great difficulty is, that they 
are too few iu number. Taking the whole country together, they 
fonn scarcely a tithe of what is needed in tliis department of repres- 
sive effort. Childhood and youth constitute tlie true field of promise, 
in which to labor for the diminution of criminality. Preventive 
:uid reformatory schools, if organized in sufficient numbers and con- 
ducted in the right spirit, would go far toward staying the amount 
of crime, turning it back upon itself, and drying it up .it the foun- 
tain head. 

It is proposed, in tlio present paper, to offer a ^-eyt/w/tf of the condi- 
tion and working of uur juvenile reformatories for the year 1S67, 
shnilar to that, given in a former paper, of the State prisons for the 
same year. 

All the iuformation susceptible of tabulation will be found exhib- 
ited in that form, which will account for many omissions in the Bub- 
joincd statements respecting the several institutions individually. 

CALIPOIiNIA. 

The State Reform School in California was founded in 1SG4 for 
boyB only ; at least, although there is nothing in the act establishing 
the school to restrict it to cither sex, boys alone are received. The 
i^porta lire published biennially ; of course the one under review is 
tk second— for 1S66 and 1867. 

The school is still in its infancy, but appears to be doing a good 
vork, under the judicious management of its board of trustees and 
its superintendent, Mr. H. S, Hoblitzell, The boys who have been 
placed mth farmers, it is said, are, without exception, giving satis- 
iaction to their employers. Letters have been received from those 
wlioliavo been discharged, expressing their determination to do well.* 
Two aie in San Francisco, earning over tM-enty dollai-s per month, 
and leading exemplary lives. The superintendent says: ''One in 
Sacramento, said to have been one of the worst boys in his nciglih^r-. 
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lio<»d when sent to us, nflor being with ub two years, ig now with hia 
parents, giving them great Batisfaction and comfort, and working 
steadily every day, instead of lounging about the engine houfiee and 
beer saloons, as formerly. I could give quite an entertaining' Iiictofy 
of this boy, did my space permit of it ; buIHco it to say, when he loft 
us, ho read a parting letter lo his comrades which aiFected them 
more deeply and sensibly than any words of mine could poasibly 
Every ono was in teare. The letter waa published at the time in 
local press, and extensively copied. His mother, a God-fearing and 
prayerful woman, Inus pinee wi'ittcu us of tlie great cliange, and saja 
die will never cease praying for and thanking us, under God, fo; 
good we have done her darling boy." 

The sanitary condition of the institution is report<Ki as excellenf7 
there having been no occasion so much as to call in a physician dur^ 
ing the two years covered by tlie report. 

The trui^tees ui^o the necessity for a classification of the Ikijs, is 
these words : *' Experience has shown us that the separation of the 
most incorrigible of the inmates from those who*are better disposed 
is an imperative necessity. Under the present arrangement, tlie 
presence of a few notoriously bad cliaracters tends to corrupt those 
who might l>e easily reformed, and those wlio in many instances aro 
held for no actual crime, become vicious by the association. Ajjfl 
appropriation should be made sufficient to enable the trustees to 
classify the inmates, an<l by separation, as suggested, remedy an evil 
which is so apparent." ■ 

Connecticut. ■ 

The directors claim, that the State Reform School of Couneeticut I 
* ranks lirst in the list of the numerous institutions similar in kind ^ 
aud object in the several States." Without affirming or denjin)i;thi6 
judgment, there is no doubt that the institution is one in which the _ 
directors and the Stiite may feel a just pride. The administration, I 
under its able superintendent, Dr. Hatch, is wise, energetic, and ■ 

SUCCCBSful. ■ 

This school has an excellent farm of 160 acres, which aftbrds I 

healthy and profitable employment for a considerable number of tho H 

boys. The other productive labor, beyond what is done for tie I 

institution itself, is cane-seating chairs. The revenue from the labor ■ 

of tlie bo}'8 has been steadily increasing ior the last ten yenrs, tnd I 

in 18G7 reached the handsome sum of $13,000, being an average of ■ 

$4:5 to each inmate — the largest smu ever reached in a single year. I 

Tlie labor is done on account of tho institution ; none on amtmi ■ 

The schools are conducted M'ith energy and success. Besides tk ■ 

.common t^chool branches, a few study algebra, history iinil philoso- I 
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ally. The proj^ress luado is quite as good as in ordinary common 
Bchools. TLc library contains 1,500 volumes, and is much used by 
the boys, who aro generally fond of reading. 

There ia no resident chaplain. The several ministers of the place 
perfonu pastoral labor in tlie institution, taking turns in preaching 
to tlie inmates. This method is preferred to that of having a rcsi 
dent chaplain. A Sabbath school is maintained, taught by fuithfu\ 
volunteer laborers from outside. No question books aro used, but 
pthe Word of God ia taken as the sole foundation of all religions and 
moral instruction. The superintendent himself is faithful and assid- 
uous in his efforts to cultivate tlic hearts of the children, and to 
inculcate the principles of religion and morality, by giving '' precept 
upon precept, iierc a little an<l there a littie," 

The health of the inmates is excellent. No death has occurred in 
the last two years, and for the year under review, $9.72 covered tlie 
whole expense for luedicincs — there being none for medical attend- 
ance, as the superintendent acts as physician. 

Boys are commiited to this institution between the ages of ten 
aud sixteen. Their sentence is for a definite period, though it can- 
not be less than nine moiitlis nor beyond minority ; but parents and 
guardians may indenture their sons or niale wards, for such length 
f\f time as may he agreed upon, to the Reform School, paying all 
expenses of the same. 

TliQ methods of discharge are three — expiration of sentence, send- 
ing home to friends, and letting out on parole of honor. 

The sleeping rooms are designed for one boy only, but two are 
of\en put together on accomit of the crowded state of the house. 

The discipline is that of a family. As regards punishment, when 
all otlicr means fail, Solomon's counsel is followed ; but no strange, 
cruel or ilegra<ling inflictions aro used. The congregate system is 
the one adopted hei'c. 

EffuTts have been made with the Legislature to secure the estab- 
lislunentof a Girls' lieformatory ; whetlicr successfully, I am not 

infonned. 

Illinois. 

The congregate has been replaced by the family system in the 
Cliic^t Hcform School. The results have met the expectation of 
the authorities, and have fortified their conviction of the superior 
value of the latter over the former method. 

Agirlfi' department was organized two years ago. The whole 
number received into it in two years was thirteen, all of whom had 
f^one out from the institution at the date of the report under review. 
It is recommended that thia department bo abolished. 
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The labor of tJic bojs is managed by the institntioD, \rithottt 
intervention of rontrackira. The labor tlepariTnent was, darin«» 
I>art of the year, under no little embarrns&ment both from lack 
work and frotn want of ade^nate capital. Still, this departmec 
was more successful in 1S67 than it had been any previoua ye 
The total earnings of the boys amounted to $13,332 — an average to 
each of $57 — and covered nearly one-half of the expenses of the 
establmhmeiit. The principal branches of productive labor art?: 
ehoemaking, chair-seating, basket and box-making, and tlie cult* 
of plants an<l flowers. It is believed that, nnder propw care, 
floral and nurseiy department can be made one of the best in tli« 
institution as regards revenue, health, enjoyment and moral inilncnoe;. 

The branches tauglit am reading, spelling, defining, writing, aril 
metic, geography and the hist4>ry of the United iStAtes. Asici 
from the regular studies, the teachei's give as mucJi general informfl 
tiou to tlie scholars as lies in their power. Problems, ontsido of tin 
text-books, are frequently assigned to them for solution, and 
interval between the morning and evening sessions is given tJiera foi 
this purpose. Saturday and Sunday evenings are devoted tosingiii 
*nd the reading of interesting books. These exercises quicken^ 
thought, impart information, and awaken in many minds ft d€ 
for knowledge. 

A minute and exceedingly interesting account is given by 
Board of Gnardians of the organization and discipline of this insti- 
tntion. Want of space forbids its transcription entire, and injustioe 
woald be done by an abstract. We make room for a single extract : 
** We have spoken of our band room. We must speak of our 
b«wd. ThirtjT or forty boys compose this band. They are tao^t 
the elements of music, a variety of choruses and songs, and abo to 
play such music as boys could be expected to play, upon a set of 
brass instruments. It is but just to them to say they do toefl. Tbey 
are fitted out with red coats, and gray pants trimmed with red, »nd 
present a very fine appearance. They are often taken out to festivals 
and concerts, and seem greatly delighte*! with the attention they 
reoeive. 

**It would not be just to ourselves, were we to pass over the social 
influences that are eonstantly exerted upon our boys. A sympftthr 
between the officers and boys is carefully cultivated. They art 
encouraged to come with all tlieir trials and grievances, real or fkn- 
eied^ to them, as to their frieiids. Onr aim in procuring teachers is 
to secure such as will enter most heartily into their confidenoa, sod 
by both direct and indirect oonTenations lead them to higher and 
noUer aspinoions and true goodiM6& It is made the duty of ooe 
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^ the teachers, in an incidental way, to do tliis constantly, acting 
■nong the boys somowbat as a lady city missionary in bcr field of 
labor." 

Indiana. 
The act to establish a House of Refuge for the correction and 
reformation of juvenilo oflFenders in the State of Indiana, was 
Approved March 8, 1SG7. Messrs. 0. F. Coffin, A, C. Downey and 
Jos. Orr, were appointed a Board of Control to select a site, erect 
buildings, appoint officers, frame a plan, and organize and mauage 
the new institution. The board met and organized on the 23d of 
April, and iininediately entered upon their duties. They presented 
leir tirst report to the Governor, January 1, 1S68. The following 
stracts from the report will show the plans adopted, and what had 
accomplished up to the date above named : 
" After full consideration and personal examination of the merits 
[of various institutions for the reformation of juvenile oflfenders, the 
' board unanimously adopted what is known as the ' family system,' 
and after the Governor 'selected and established tlie site for said 
institution,'' the board, with his approval, adopted a plan for the 
^ grounds and buildings, with a view to the ultimate execution of one 
B naain and ten family buildings, besides the necessary shops and other 
" buildlags, inteuded (o accommodate about five hundred boys. 
I " Having reference to the means at their disposal, the board, after 

H due advertisement, proceeded in July last, to let a contract for three 
' family houses, 38 >< 50 feet, two stories high with basement — the 
basement being 8 feet, and the stories respectively 10 and 11 feet in 
I height. And also, one shop 40 x 80 feet, two stories high, with base- 
ment, so divided that one-half of it can bo used, until the erection 
of the main building, for a kitchen, diniug room, and chapel, and a 
iQilk-bouse 2U y- 30 feet, witli basement ; and a bake-house 20 >i 30 feet. 
ThcwLole to be completed by tlie first of January, 1S68, for |28,776. 
"The contractors have thus far satisfactorily fultilled their engage- 
ment, and the work is about completed. 

"A fence around the grounds intended for the buildings, inclosing 
about twenty-one acres, is in process of erection, and otlier nccessar}' 
work lii in progress. 

"It hag been the design of the board to leave all such work as can 
k conveniently done by the boys, until they are received. 

"The board have, with the approval of the Governor, appointed 

Francis B. Ainsworth (lato an Elder Brother in tlie Ohio Reform 

-School at Lancaster), as superintendent, at a salary of ?900 per year, 

rik has filed tlie requisite bond and entered upon the discharge of 

kis duties. 
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•*TIie board, with tlie coucurruiicft of the Governor, csfiraatc 
annuft] expen&e of keeping and taking care of an infant, commsttci 
to the institution, at $130.-' 

Kentuokt, 

The Looisvillo Honpe of Refuge is a city and not a State tnsti 
tiou. It was opened in 1865, is for boys only, and is coudnctod 
tile congregate plan. The average nnmber in 1867 wus 14S, and 
their aggregate earningB $2,830 — $20 per capita, Shocmnking 
the only productive branch of labor pursued ; but the boys do 
tailoring ajid knitting of the institution, and cultivate tlie farm «n< 
garden under the superintendence of a gardener — twenty-five beii 
employed in this last-named occupation. The tone and spirit of 
institution, togotlier with sojne of the resnlts achieved, will be 
in the subjoined extracts from the report of tlie superiutendeat, Mri 
P. CaldwelL It will be further seen that he recommends the or^an- 
ixation of three departments in the Refuge: one for tlie criminal 
inmates ; one for those who arc intrusted to the cme of the institii-r 
tion, because they are either orphans or homeless and friendless, but! 
hare been guilty of no violation of law ; and a third, in whicli tlie] 
inmates, whose previous good conduct should warrant it, might bo 
placcnl on probation before their final discharge. Says 'Mr. Caldwell : 

" To manage and carry on a Honse of Refuge as a business bou6o 
is a matter, in one sense, that is comparatively easy ; but so to o«in- 
dact and regulate its affairs that the inmates, after having been the 
subjects of its management, ehall go forth as free agents, without the 
watehfol ejo and the careful help tliey have been receiving, to do their 
part in society under any and all circumstances, is the tost — is 
tko difikcolty. Yet this is the proper gauge with which ve tnusC 
test the snocess of our work. It would be of but little advas- 
ti^ to society if ve could show to her only a good financial 
bMiWGB house, a well-managcd Reftige, boys faithful and obedient, 
earawt and diB|;eDt at work, neat and tidy in their appearanoef 
dnlled and proficient in their studies, unless on trial, wb^ firom 
under our care, Iter mosej had been eaq»nded for making honest, 
hard*Tt3rking« indmtrioQar good and rdiable boya. The reforma- 
bttity of a boy has been clearly shown by past experience ; and 
vliikt we believe our prasent system of discipline to be the best 
adopted by any refbnnatorr odiool in the conntir, still there migbt 
bo a diange in our prveent management that might make our labon 
more saeeeasfial. Re not dtr-eived, <eril commnnicatioos oompt 
good maniias,* is a truth of the Bible that b in direec eoniict vith 
oar pfiiaal maaag^ment FVequBBtly we haw intrvted to oarcuv 
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lie orphauy the homelcsa and friendless, who nro gniltj of no vioiji- 

Aon of law, whose monilri are as pure and uutarnwhed frcuri ein :ib 

oui' nutiirc3 will admit. Now, why Biirround tlicni witli tiac influ- 

{12UCC of those who have added crime to crime, and wickcdno&8 to 

•wickedness ? Can it bo poBsiblc that thej can have evil eomniunica- 

tiou, and not be corrupted ? I wish not to ('oiii]»ljiiii. Asa board, 

you have nobly dono joui- duty; yon have faitlilnlly autl tenderly 

watched the infant institution entrusted to jour care ; you have nut 

tied my handft or Bhacklcd uiy feet, but gave ino liberty and said, 

* Go forward/ Still, there is uiucli yet to bo done, and when the 

suitable time may come, and the ways and means are provided, I 

would recoiiwncnd a building wherein the les:* vicious iui<,dit be kept 

apart fi-om tlio hardened criminal. Now, no distinction can be made 

between those who would voluntarily cast their lot among u«, and 

thoBc who are with us under the hand of Uie Iaw\ 

"A third department, also, wliereia a boy might be placed on prf»- 
bation before his leaving us, is also necessary to complete a practical, 
working reformatory system. The reformed character of a hoy 
ought to be thoroughly tested with us, l»y tlu'owiiig temptation pecu- 
liar to life liefore him, before wo should return him to 8*.>ciety. A 
character formed exclusive of and in tlie absence of all teuiptniion, 
is just no characiter at all fitted for the world. It is like a hon&o- 
|ikiit, that docs very well wliile it is watcliod and cared for, hut 
when put out in the soil to make its own way, cannot endure the 
Hcoruhing sun or l>eating winds of outdoor life. In this additional 
(lepartiueut we would t)e able to throw around him more reforma- 
tory iniluencGS, and it would afford us a l»etter opportunity of judg- 
ing of Lis liabits of industry, honesty, neatness and chanlincss, by 
having liim thrown nu»re upon his own resources and will." 

Ix^msiANA. 

No report of the House of Refuge at New Orleans, for 1807, was 
printed. Governor Warmouth, at my request, with great courtesy, 
caused to be made and forwarded to me copies of the two scnu- 
anmml reports of the superintendent, Mi\ Wm, Bosworth, to the 
kanl of commissioners. Tli*^ rcj)orts consist almost wholly of 
ftUtistb, ^hich will he found embodied iu tlie general statisticiJ 
table inserted iu a subsequent part of this paper. All the infornm- 
tiou fiivcn uf a general nature is embraced in tI»o following extnu:t 
from tlic report made by the teacher, Mr. Davis, to the sui>criu- 
londoiit: 

*'TheiK'oii^ress made by the boys, taking all things into considera 
tlonjiaslictin very satisfactory. 

[SeufttisNo. 10.] 23 
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" The limited or entirely neglected education of those generallj 
received into this institntion, points to the school connected with it 
as one of the most efficient means of effecting the reformation of 
those committed to its charge. Yon will notice from the course of 
studies pursued, that we aim at instruction in those solid brancfae: 
of an education which, from the indifference of parents or evil dis- 
position in the boys themselves, has been so sadly n^lected. We 
strive to make the boys good readers, writers and arithmeticians, 
and find that this is the deficiency in almost every case mider oar 
care.** 

Maine. 

A general change of officers took place in 1867 in the State Re 
form School of Maine — from what cause is not stated. The present 
superintendent, Mr. E. W. Woodbury, entered upon the dischar^rv 
of his duties the 1st of May. This report is dated December 7th^ 
seven months subsequently. 

The finances appear to be well managed. All purchases are ixiaci<j 
on the cash principle, and there are no outstanding bills. The bovs 
earned by their labor, principally at brick and tile making, mor^j 
than one-third of the cost of their support. 

From the experience of the trustees, they tlms express their oppo- 
sition to the system of indenturing boys: " The plan of indenturing 
boys committed to the Reform School has heretofore been held in 
much favor, but our experience since we have been connected -with 
the school, has had the effect to lead us to distrust it, especially so 
far as its practical working is concerned. When our boys are bound 
out, it is during their minority, and in the indenture it is stipulated 
that they shall be well clad and well fed, that they shall have not 
less than three months' schooling each ye«r, and that when they 
reach their majority they shall be fitted out with a new suit of clothes 
and be paid one hundred dollars. All this would seeni to be very 
well, if faithfully carried out, but as a matter of fact it is very 
seldom that a boy remains with his master long enough to get the 
suit of clothes and the one hundred dollars. It is often the case 
that he is tnrned back upon the school when the summer work is 
doney threadbare avd dUofpidaUd^ without having heard of the three 
months' schooling. In short, the plan seems to be, but too often, to 
take one of our most valuable boys in the spring, to keep him and 
work him all sununer, and then, when the fall and cold weather 
come, to contrive some way to shake him off and have him return 
to the school, or run away. So much have we been troubled 
in this way, that we have come at last to look on applicants for 
apprentices with very great distrust, and shall endeavor in the 
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utnre to guard ourselves, and the boys as weU, from imposition of 
:his kind." 

The progress made by the boys in learning is as good as is cus- 
tomary with the pupils of common schools throughout the State. 
The superintendent pronounces the Sabbath school an indispensable 
requisite to the institution, and places it above all other instrumen- 
talities as an agent of reformation. Nor can we feel surprise at this 
statement, when taken in connection with those that follow : " The 
institution owes much to those self-sacrificing christian ladies and 
gentlemen of Portland,* who conduct the exercises of the Sabbath 
school. Leaving their own churches, regardl^s of ease and comfort 
around their own firesides, through the heat of summer and the cold 
of winter, they are ever in their classes, and by their cheerful coun- 
tenances and kind instructions, are sowing seed which will spring up 
and bear fruit to eternal life. Theirs will be the reward, 'inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me.' Mr. Wm. E. Gould, the superintendent, together with 
the corps of teachers (numbering twentyK)nc) are indefatigable in 
their efforts to do good to the boys. In addition to their Sabbath 
labors, during the summer they came to the school one evening each 
week, and sang, and talked and prayed with the boys, who were* 
much interested in the exercises. Every two weeks they distribute, 
alternately, the Child at Home and the Child's Paper, journals 
printed by the Tract Societies for the young, beside bringing out 
some of Ae best talent in the country from time to time to address 
them. They also hold a Christmas festival, when every boy is kindly 
remembered by some token of affection. Our coach takes from and 
returns to their homes some sixteen of the teachers ; the others come 
at their own charges," 

In exposition of the principles on wliich a juvenile reformatory 

shodd be conducted, the usages in that confided to him, and the 

lesdts attained, Mr. Woodbury remarks : " It is far better to say 

coffw, than go; and unspeakably easier to govern, when a con- 

ristent example corresponds with the precept It is an imperative 

necessity in a reformatory institution, that the superintendent and 

all the employfe should show the boys by their own example that 

labor ift respectable, and not fear to soil their own hands. Treating 

the boys as menials will never reform them. The duty and responsi- 

blKty of teaching the boys not only to labor, but how to labor, rests 

upon those in charge. Habits of neatness, order, industry and 



• The teal and Bclf-denial of these clirlBtian workowwIU be the more appreciated, when it !• 
known thtt tlt« Beform School U at Cape Kliiabeth, distant fire mUea fh)m Portland. 
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economy can Ims taught in no other way. If these principles 
prevail, you make of tlic institution a penitentiary. In illdcipUt 
rndcuvor by kindness and pationco to lead the boys to u ja^t 
eiution of gtHMJ order, and wholesome rofctriunt. In inoet 
success has rewarded our efforts. The olmtinato and the incor 
are made to fee! that * the ruler bearetli not the fivord in 
Besides the daily recreation, we ^ive the hoAt* the liolidftyB, 
tmrsclvcB their servanta, and Bprcading their tables \ritJi uoi onlj 
neccesariea, but the luxuries of life, making every thing appear 
a well regulated household. We also allow them the pri\'i!i 
bathing in the salt water in summer, and coasting and skntiii| 
winter. We endeavor to bo divide their time that the echoul-r 
the work -shop, and thu play-hall shall each have its full share, hni 
iluo regard to the physical and moral development o( the man.' 
These statements recall a conversation which the writer Lad 
years ago with a gentleman who had for many years held 
position of cnmiual judge in the city of Portland, and wlio decl 
to him that not one of tlie graduates of the Rcfonn School at 
EHzal)eth had ever been arraigned before Jiim on u crimiunl chi 

Maryxand- 

The Baltimore House of Refnge is a city and not a State inst 
tion, though it makes its annual reports to the Legislature, 
report of the superintendent, Mr. Wm. R. Lincoln, consists who 
of tallies of statistics, so that we must resort to that of the boards 
managei-s for general information in regard to the condition 
working of tlie Refuge. We learn from this, that the institution 
in a highly flourishing and satisfactory state. Tlie manngorfi 
" The average age of the inmates is about thirteen years, and fh« 
cash earnings have been a triHe less than seven thousand dollrus. 
Well regulated labor is an agent in their reform, whose iitiportADi 
tannot well Ixs neglected nor overrated in an institntion like til 
Refuge. 

"The Sabbath services in the chapel and the Sunday schrN^lf»lm^ 
been sustained by the voluntary assistance of minister of vnrio 
denominati4»ns and a corps of tearhci-s from tlio oity, whose hU 
are efficient aids in the right training of children wlio, for tlionio 
part, have never been regularly submitted to religions instruHion, 

"The schools, seven in number, and with two daily sessioiiti, wcfl 
never in a better condition. Every attention is paid to pnwtic 
instruction in t.hftse brannhcR usually taught in the primnrv an^ 
grammar gchools of the State. It is pleasant to know that ^vcbavi 
ever had very many bright lads of studious dispf»sitioH, sharp iuti 
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5cts and worthy aspirations, who wouia ao credit to any school. To 
acli, instruction in the higher branches of education is freely afforded, 
,nd not a few have left the institution with a fair elementary 
cnowledge of natural philosophy, algebra and other sciences, and as 
jreditable proficients in instrumental music. 

" In the humanizing effects of music we have full confidence. Its 

tuition continues to hold a steady place in the moral education of the 

inmates, and developments of talent have been made that perhaps 

xmder no other circumstances would have been discovered. This is 

especially shown by the facility with which recruits are secured to 

till vacancies occurring by the discharge from the house of the older 

members of the band. Vocal music is taught to the inmates in mass 

and in its elements as a study. The good effect of this is observed 

very notably in the chapel services." # 

The success of th^ institution in reforming those committed to it is 

attested not only by the emphatic affirmation of the managers, but 

by the criminal court of Baltimore, whose grand jury, in a recent 

official report to the judge, said : " As a fact, we can say that hut 

few wliite offenders of this city hch^e beeii charged hefare its with 

offences ogainM property^ and that we trace the primary cavM of this 

result to the beneficent working of the House of Refuge, Boys 

arrested in the outset of crime have been reformed and savedj and, 

with a great increase in the population, the statistics of our State 

prison exhibit no increase in native white offenders against the laws 

of the State. The House of Refuge has extirpated to a great extent 

the nurseries of crime of one character, and, without branding its 

imnaks as convicts^ has returned a large number to usefulness and 

virtue, after retaining them until their reform and improvement were 

apparent." 

Such a statement as this points, with unerring finger, to the neces 
sity and duty, of a similar provision for rescuing and saving the neg- 
lected, idle and vicious children of the colored race in that great city, 
and pleads for it with a mute eloquence more potent than the voice 

of the orator. 

MASSAcuusirrrs. 

1. State Reform School at Westborough, 
This institution, which has now been in successful operation for 
more than twenty years, is conducted in part on the congregate and 
in part on the family principle. It was not, indeed, originally 
founded on tliis mixed plan, but adopted the plan in consequence of 
!i fire, in whicli one-half of the edifice, first erepted for the accom- 
modation of the school, wtxs consumed. Instead of rebuilding tlu 
part destroyed, several smaller houses have been constructed, accom 
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modatin»r thirty inmates cndi. Eacli of tbest! li«i ^ und^ 

cliarge of a guutleinaii and his wife, who nn; thii to ^1 

tlic arrangements and discipline of their various cstablfefiments' 
atmosphere and influences of a genuine home. 

All Iho boys eommitted to the institution are first placed Ji 
congregate department, from which, as a reward of merit, thci 
promoted to one of the families, when vacancies occur in tbes 
the discharge of their inmates. The members of the fiiniiJii^ 
their positions subject to forfeiture by mificonduct, in consequeni 
which and as a punishinont tlierofor, they are sent hack to thej 
gregate department. This arrangement is found, in praeti* 
operate as a powerful stimulus to good conduct — first as tlio 
of purchasing a plnee in the family, where greater freedom j 
increased privileges ai^ enjoyed ; and no Jess, eecon*lIy, as a 
of retaining it. The judgment of the trustees on this point is 
expressed in their report : "We think that the two systcrns (the ■ 
gregate and the family) combined are better than either ^pftrJ 
And it must be admitted that there are advantages, lying on 
surface and obvious at a glance, in this combination. 

Tho trufttecfi thus attest the beneticial results of the institnt 
" Tho semi-annual reports, which are req^uircd of all masters, ale 
invariably give good accounts of the boys. The porcontage oti 
who do not do well is very small indeed, and is an encouraging 
ture in this work of reform, showing us as it docs how many of tbj 
boys, with precious immortal souls, arc thus saved from lives of deg- 
radation, vice and crime, almost sure to follow, if unchecked, 
c-oursc tliey had commenced before coming here ; while it would 
difficult to comput© tlic gain made to the State by thus prevent 
poverty, tho destruction of property, etc., which are the incvit 
rcsidt of such lives," 

Tho schools have been kept np as usual, and with good progress i 
the part of the boj^a. 

The Sabbath school is spoken of as a most efficient aid in the wo 
of reform, and fervent gratitude is expressed to " those faith 
Christian teachers who, in all weather, have for a series of ye 
come np two and a half miles every Sal»buth morning to take 
principal part of the labor of teaching, and some of the time 
superintending this Sabbath school."* 

A preaching service is held in the cliajtel every Sabbath mornin 
at wliich clergymen from tlie neighboring villages have olficintofl 
'turn. Measures, however, were in progress at the date of tlio rcporlj 
by which it was hoped that the histitution would "soon be provide 
with an able and fiiitliful resident chaplain," 
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The Book of Devotions in use in the House of Kefuge at New 
i'ork has been adopted here, so that the boys may take a more 
ctive part in the exercises by responsive reading, singing, etc. This 
3 done in the expectation of thereby securing better attention on 
heir part, and interesting them more in the services. 

As regards discipline, the superintendent, Mr. O. K. Hutchinson, 
remarks : " It has often been said, that the discipline of such a school 
as this should be as much like that of a well-regulated family as pos- 
sible. This is undoubtedly true. Still, in a company of three hun- 
dred and twenty wild and wayward boys, it is necessary, in order to 
secure that degree of order which their happiness and improvement 
here require, that there should be some general rules and regulations, 
which arc not needed in a small family. A ^rade system of disci- 
pline has been adopted the last year, and will, we think, be a valua- 
ble auxiliary in the management of the school. In our system, the 
standing of a boy is indicated by six grades — fourth, third, second, 
first, Trust, and Honor ; the fourth being the lowest and Honor the 
liighest. A boy on entering is placed in the third grade. If his 
conduct is bad, after admonition he is degraded to the fourth ; if 
good, in due time he is promoted successively through the grades to 
Honor, his privileges increasing as he advances. We hope the system 
may be so perfected that the boys can earn their own release." 

During the year, after much consideration, the military drill was 
introduced, with a view of improving the discipline, developing the 
muscular powers, giving the boys a more erect and gentlemanly bear- 
ing, and affording them a pleasant and healthy exercise. Both trus- 
tees and superintendent express satisfaction with the result. A 
pleasing effect is said to have been produced on the conduct and 
spirit of the boys. 

The smaller boys of the estabhshment are gathered, to the number 
of twenty-four, into the Peter's House. There is one point here 
peculiarly attractive. Mr. Brown, the master of the house, says : 
""We make a specialty of raising flowers, and some of our boys are 
very proficient in this department, performing their work well. Of 
course! am not able to show any gain in a money point of view in 
this direction ; we have been sufficiently compensated with the beau- 
tiful floffers, of which we have had an abundant supply. We think 
nothing is really lost by making the surroundings of the institution 
as pleasing to the eye as possible." 

Much attention is given by the Garden House to fruit culture. 
Tlie cash sales of strawberries from two and a half acres amounted 
to $1,606.64. There are between two and three acres covered witl 
vines, to the number of six hundred, and the opinion is expressec 
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that grape-growinj; will l»o one of tli«* fosf |.n)fltaMi> l)rftiicl 
labor. 

The hiT>33 in tho Farm Ilouao rultivaUnl soventeou aLTea of v< 
liles, htffiidcfi doing much other farm work. Thu appraised 
tho vegetables rsiieed was, on tlic 30th of September, ^5 
besides all that hud Imxti used throngli the summer, and $75.37'' 
Bold, 

2. NatUical lieform Schfxd, 

This institution is conducted in two school-ships, tl»e " Geor^ 
Barnard "iiud tJie " Miiesaclinsetts" — tho former stationed it 
harbor of Boston, luid tho latter in that of New Bedford. It 
catabliAhcd in I860, and for five years yvm carriud on in ono slaj 
when the ticcoinmodations became too restricted for all who 
tontcuced to it, and a second wiis added. The two vessels to^ 
arc capable of accommodating 360 boys, and it was thought bj 
tnistees, at the date of the report under review, that the whole 
would bo needed for the use of the school within the next ensi 
year. 

A somewhat extended notice of this institution liaviny been 
in the report of tho Executive Committee, I will but add hcru 
short extracts from the roj)ort of tho teacher, Mr. Sidney Br 
"Divided according to their ability into four classes, tho nnmbca*] 
each — beginning with the first or liighest — stands, at present, 
y2, 40 and 56. Tho lii'st chtss ai-e good readei*s, have made p} 
progi*u*s in urithmetie, navigation and mathematical geography; 
second olatis are also good readers, advanced in compound niiml 
and beginning navigation ; the third class arc yet learning the nil 
tiplieation table and long division ; the majority of tho fourth cla 
though 4|uick at reckoning, ai'o beginners in written arithmetic; thi 
teen of the hwt arc yet in the primer. 

" More plainly have wo traeed, tho yoiir past, the effect of 
school »tn the fonnatiou of character. Many recuive an ednuutlol 
here sufficient for all ordinary business, who inevitably would liav 
grown up unable to read and write. They acqiiire habits of obe 
ence of whlcli they had before very vague ideas. On shipbonnl the 
mvst iK^come mannerly and resjK;ctful. Pn)inptnoss in the excrcl) 
here will be promptness everywhere. Neatness in the writing Im>o 
M'ill be neatness and method in the (;ounting-room or workshop." 

3. Stats Lhdn^trml Scliool for Glrltf^ nt fjinoastfir. 
Tlii;* inntitution U eoiidueted un the family i\vsteni. It IolsjuhS 
mudatious for five iamilies of thirty girls eucli, and eacii faniflv ij 
under tho caro of a matron and assistant matron. Tlie followbfl 
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oxti'acts from the report of the excellent and indefatigable wiperin- 
tendent and chaplain, tlie Rev. Marcus Ames, will give a general 
and certainly an interesting view of the school in its working and 
results : 

" Tlie peculiar work of this institution was designed to be refor- 
matory and educational, and that in its most practical sense. 

" "Wc naturally inquire what has been its progress in these respects 
the past year ? How is it fulfilling its design ? The attainments in 
study, the increased capability for household labor and sewing, the 
improvement in the general conduct of individual girls, and the 
marked increase of interest irf religious truth, in public and social 
worship, and a larger number of instances of private prayer, give us 
the assurance of most encouraging progress, and of relative advance 
over years previous. 

" This institution, established by this Commonwealth eleven years 
ago, for the special purpose of reforming girls who were hasting 
to ruin, furnishes most decided pncouragement for increased labor in 
this direction. During the past five years, since my connection with 
it, I find that one-fifth of the girls who have passed from under its 
control, as of age, have married, having homes of their own, and 
doing well therein. About one-half are living worthily, performing 
service in families and elsewhere, not only having ceased to be bur- 
dens to society, but having really become workers therein. I could 
cite instances of girls, far advanced in vicious courses, who are now 
illustrating in their lives the lessons here received of truth, virtue 
and piety. I now recall one who had been addicted to the most 
vicious courses, whose life was such that her eldest sister, filled with 
irrief and mortification, exclaimed as we walked the streets of the 
city in endeavors to recall her from her accustomed haunts of vice, 
* I wish she were dead ! ' but whom we recently visited in her own 
New England home, in her qniet cottage, furnished with the neces- 
sary comforts of life, her husband a worthy mechanic, both of whom 
are members of the church in their village, leading lives of industry, 
morality and i)iety. • 

"Others less initiated in crime, but whose dispositions, tendencies 
and circumstances were such that they would soon have become 
curses to society, have been inflnenced to enter a higher and better 
path. One of this class, whoso father was intemperate and mother 
incapable of training her children, received into her heart the lessons 
here given, was changed in purpose and habits, indentured to a 
Chiistian family, greatly beloved by them, identifying herself with 
them, watchful of their wishes and interests, recently married * the 
best young man in town/ and is making for him a happy home. 
[Senate, No. 10.] 24 
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"Ainjtljer — pcrvci-Bc, frelfal, guy and frivoloua — was rofi 
iiidcntarcd to a rcepectahio family, fitayed till eighteen, 
u itrkiM] in nnotlirr goad family, married the eon, and i& now a h^pp; 
itsdul wife aiul iiiotliur. 

*^StiIl anothor, 'stiibboni uud disobedient,' a constant trial to hi 
friendn ul homo, under the finu^ judicious tnuning of a Dial 
muoh oxporicuce, by the blessing of God transformed into a pi 
lovoly yuuug lady, ivtumod to her widowed mother, a joy and bl 

*^ Wo liavo an increaaiiig conviction that the sncccsff of auch laboi 
will be even greater in the future tlian in the past, as increased oxp< 
riunoo will 1*mi(1 to u wiser adaptation of moans and effbrta; b1b4 
liov'4iUH0 of the augmented interest in the comraunittj^ as seen in 
!*[)irit of co-tiporatitiu witli rt^formatories in candying forw(Br<i tfa 
work thoro commenced, as the girls go forth into service in familie 
or take their position tn general society." 

Mr, Atueu discusses tlio ijuestion at considerable length, " Ho 
fibouhl reformatories be conducted!" Ho presents many coDsidec 
nfiorii*, and those of no little force, in favor of the family priDclpI 
\V\» mu make room for but one of his arguments ; 

'• Tlie grtMit value of the family fij'stem lies in this, — tlmt it affurtlj 
»pi'(>rt unity for dirtx^t indiviclual contact, and that continnoufly, witl 
itit'lligt^nt, suj>erior, refined. Christian minds, at a period most lavor 
able for rofonaing and monlding. Who that consider Uie mflaen«fl 
111 imwer of a single sujwrior mind over a community, vrill not 
\ -.-lily jH»rceivo the gn^at value of a system which admits of and 
roquiivs tlie continaed prt^sence of women of the characber above 
dc^cribini • As siireij as the truth of the proverb, * like begels liln^' 
and, ^ As is tho mother ao is the daughter,* so is that system prefera* 
tiltf which admits of the more irajuent and intimate intercooree with 
the moaklijBg aad tiansfonmng p>wer, in which reject the hsauikf 
avstaa is arideatlj svperior to any other. * * An indiqpeBssble 
irqaiait* h> sneoefls in a reformatory, is a class of workcfs whose 
natural ondowmmts and vpAX adapt ^bem to the woik. The stsad* 
ani of the ftimiW will bo, not sooording to the instrnctioos aloM^ 
hut ac<«3nling to the ^urit and example of the workos. The opea 
Bible whidi the girls will aoslljrBed is the i^wefcing eye^ the placid 
eovateMiiee, the ealm tone* die spirit of petknos aad sdMmisI, 
^A the wvirics ^ daily loTO, of the matrons about thetn. The gnsi 
igE«r fosmstoriei^ as in the vtwid, far its rademptioa, is te 

^tm^. ^. w.ij; bat the goepci as cshiisilBd IB the spirit aad fires «f 
tkeafieets. Thas shell the iueatas bosl md sad ksm IsMOi rf 
fpvtty. 
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4. n<mse of Reformation^ on Deer Island. 
The House of Eefonnation is one of those public institutions situ- 
ated on Deer Island, in Boston harbor, the other two being the 
Alms House and the House of Industry — the latter a prison for the 
punishment of persons convicted of minor offences — and all under 
the same administration. This is a bad arrangement, as it necessa- 
rily — despite all precautions — must bring the children into frequent 
contact with men and women whose irregular and vicious lives have 
brought Ihem to the poor-house or the prison, and whose company 
and converse, as far as they have influence at all (and they will have 
influence), must be destructive of that "purity of thought and upright- 
ness of life which it is the aim and effort of the institution to impart 
to its inmates. Nevertheless, that the House of Keformation was a 
benefit, morally and mentally, to the 365 boys and girls subject to its 
discipline in 1867, is attested by tho following paragraphs from the 
report of the superintendent, Mr. T. E. Payson : 

" Good order has been the rule among the boys, and much progress 
has been made by them in scholarship. It has been the most satis- 
factory period of my connection with the institution. More good 
has been accomplished than in any previous year. 

"The credit of this is due to the teachers and subordinate officers. 
The duties of the superintendent are easy and agreeable, the boys 
satisfied and happy, and the whole machinery of the place works 
smoothly and harmoniously, when subordinates are competent for 
their places, 

" Mr. David A. Caldwell has been the principal teacher in the 
boys' department during the last winter, and his testimony is of 
value. It is as follows : 

" * The health, disposition, discipline and progress of the boys in 
the Sense of Keformation have been very satisfactory during the 
last six months. 

"'The first division has been under my direction, and in all par- 
ticulars has succeeded far beyond my expectations. It has never 
been my good fortune to have chai^ of a class, who were so ready 
and eager to learn. Nearly all had been at work on the farm 
through the summer, were strong in body, and well able to do hard 
mentji labor. In grammar, history, spelling, reading and writing, 
all tlie boys in the division have recited together. In geography and 
arithmetic (both mental and written), they have been divided into 
three classes. Every class and every boy in each class has done well. 
Id emy instance I have taken the classes over more ground than is 
allotted for a full year in the city schools, and I am sure that any 
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cla»5 would bciir cumparisoa witli f ^«' • "rn.->[Hiiidiug uoe uf the , 
mar bchoids in tlie city. 

"'I cannot fi|>eak too hi*;lilv ol' Uto deportment. The boys Iiat 
bocn pleaded to so conduct tljemsulves that no ca&u of panisliuuia 
for a tnisdeujcaunr in school daring the term remiune on record. J 
is with j»Iea&inv I ntte»t the fact, that after teaching in privaU*, hig 
and ^rainniar schools, I have taught tlic plcasuntefit, most orderl 
and Bucccsoful tJchcMil in ix House of licformation.'*' 

Tho testimony of Miss Craekett, the teacher of the girta, is l 
Lnuphatiu; still she speaks favorahly of their "good conduct, readj 
ol»e.dicuce juid roksonahlc upjdicHtion to study/* 
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Mich ir. AN. 

The 8tato Reform School of Mielugan, conducted on the con 
<f.Ue plan, and for Ixiys only, is at Lansing, the capital of tJic State* 

A few extracts from the annnul report will give a general idea a 
tlje good work done there. 

The 6U{>erintondcnt, Kev. Charles Johnson, tlma speaks of Ud 
rteveral classes of bojs that make np the i)0])ulation of the reform; 
tor}' : 

"Bright, active, intelligent boys, from families who havo g'oo< 
homes, a dear mother whoBc heart comes with her hoy, and \rhii 
never giiHers time to pa-ss without, in affectionate remembi-arjcMJ, 
pressing that boy to her lieart. Many <»f these boys arc here from 
willfulnefis, and having, perhaps, to<3 mucli of tlieir own way. It 
proves in these eases that parental indulgence was not the best train 
ing for them. 

"Another class are the children of unhappy marital relations, ant! 
in tho bitterness, .engendered, the boy suffers, goes irom home to Beck 
more congenial companions, becomes wayward in the absence of the 
guiding hand of affection, and falls into vicious ways, and so finds u 
home in tlm Reform School. This class is far too numerous!. 

**• Intemperance, with its attendant evils, is a strong arm, swecpiof^ 
in the tide of vicious, strong-passioned, wayward youth to Reforoi 
Schools, Houses of C*>rreetion and State Prisons, and it^ frnits aro 
found in great abundance in this school — not only in the numbers 
brought here, but in the dirticulties that lie in tho way of true refor- 
mation. 

" * Nobody's boy' is brought here. Father and mother S(j long dead 
that they have no distinct remembrouco itf them. Wanderere from 
place to place, tilecpinij where night <tvertukes them. Siimetimes in 
pinching want, and then amply supplied; imbibing n spirit of antag- 
onism against all whose rights they invade, or whose counsels they 
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reject ; not originally bad at heart, but trained so by associations 
with which they come in contact. 

'f The sympathy and benevolence which is distressed at poverty 
and want, and desires to provide a good home for the children, con- 
tributes its share toward keeping onr number good, and often, too, 
in sending those here for whom it is manifestly the duty of the cities 
and counties to provide. 

** A father sometimes comes with his own boy, in whoso way he 

has laid a snare to entrap him, that he may dispose of his own child. 

To say nothing of snch a father's own principle, what shall be the 

influence on such a boy's mind, as he grows np and begins to realize 

the action of his father? It will require more than ordinary power 

to inspire the child with any faith ^in humanity, when his own father 

has thns used him. We would that a solitary instance only could be 

found. In short, a strange mixture of causes are working, from 

whose results a constant supply is being received to fill all available 

space in the school." 

The report of the superintendent states the religious agencies em- 
ployed in these words : 

" Sabbath services have been this year as last. Sunday school in 
the morning at 9 o'clock, in which, during the summer, the topical 
method of instruction has been followed with mncih apparent interest, 
giving an outline of the principal events of the Saviour's life on 
earth. And here we would express our indebtedness to several gen- 
tlemen and ladies in the city, who have been efficient helpers in this 
work. 

" Preaching and addresses by the resident clergymen of the city, 
alternating ; and as friends from abroad have passed Sabbaths in the 
town, they have come to assist in this work." 
The recreations of the boys are thus sketched : 
" The usual sports that boys in village and city schools enjoy are 
allowed to the boys here, and the earnestness with which they enter 
them shows clearly that but little fun runs to waste. Completing 
labor before the usual hours of closing shops brings corresponding 
hours of play. In the winter season they often go in large or small 
companies to the river for skating, and in summer base ball is a 
favorite game. Marbles at aU times, when weather will permit, will 
find devotees. New Year, Fourth of July and Christmas are goner- 
ally special holidays, when the good things of the tahle abound, only 
to meet appetites pecuUarly fitted for their reception. At such sea 
sons all things are made subservient to the special pleasures of the 
boys. The boys receive many tokens of rememhrance from' home in 
I ways in which a mother or a sister can best show their desire 
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for their biippiucss or gratification. These gifte arc readily »luu 
bj their companions, witliout grudge or etint" 

The Board of (Joutrol speak in Uiia language of the resalta of 
leBBons and training given in the institution ; 

" It is an encouraging fact that so large a porticn of tbe ent 
number who have left the institntiou have Bubseqacntlj 
tained their integrity, and that numbers of them are now holdi 
positions of trust and responsibility, and are i>roving themsel 
worthy of the same. Of the entire niunber discharged — to i 
683 — since the inatitntion was first opened, the exceptions to a c 
rect future are by no means nunieroufi, and will compare, not up 
vorably, with a like number in any sphere of youthful life." 

Mxssonia. 

The St. Louis House of licfugo is a city and not a State tn&titati< 
An attempt was made sonie two years ago to cimnge its relatione 
this respect, so as to place it under St-ate control, but it wiia Uut b 
cesflful. This result was deplored as unfortunate by the friendB 
tlin Hcfiige. 

Mr. Gieason, who has l>een snperiutendent from the origin of t 
institution, is a gentleman of ability, character and competency; b 
ho Iftluirs under many ditficnlties and impediments in his work. 
liinitH of age, at which children are admissible here, extend fai'tJi 
in both directions, than those of any other institution of the kind 
tlie United States, being from two years to twenty; and, in the repoi 
under review, one female is sot down as having been received at tb 
age of twenty-eight. Such a rango of ages as this would make th^ 
institution at once a nursery, a reform school and a prison ; a coa 
bination incongruous in itsulf, and liostile at once to unity of desig 
and efficiency of administration. Again, the average i>eriod of retefl 
tion of the inmates in tlic Refuge is much loss than that of any othc 
similar institution in the land. Three years ago, when the Commii 
ftionera of the Prison Association addi'cssed a series of interrogation 
to tlio licads of I'eform schools throughout tlie United States, th 
reply of Mr. Glcason to a question on this point was : " lUtherto 
has not exceeded seven months;" whereas most of the superintend 
outs gave the average stay as two and two-and-a-half years, ani 
some as high as three. I am glad to notice, in the report on mj 
table, that the average period of detention f<tr 18G7 was lilWn an( 
one-hall' months; a gratifying advance. A tliird imi>edlment to thi 
most successful working of the institution is the want of sufficleni 
room for ita operations! Tlio main edifice was some yeura ago 
destroyed by fire, and has not since been rebuilt — the work of I'econ- 
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struction having been delayed, among other causes, ]]y the uncer- 
tainty as to whether the institation was to remain wliere it is, or be 
removed to another site, beyond the limits of tlie city of St. Louis. 
B Despite these drawbacks, the St. Louis Houao of Refuge accom- 
™plisbe3 a good work. The managers close their report for the year 

in thtiSG words: 
K "Believing that this institutioUj imperfect as it is, has permanently 
l>onefited many of its inmates — rescued them from vile habits, evil 
passions, and a downward career in crime — restoring many to 
society as useful members thereof — it should therefore be ranked 
among the lirst charities of tlto city, and be deemed worthy of a 
liberal support from our municipal antliorities, to whom this report 
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New Hakpbliibb. 
The State Reform School of New Hampsliire receives children of 
both sexes. Heretofore the inmates of this institution have enjoyed 
the advantages of the school-room only for a short period during tlie 
winter months. Little progress in learning was made under this 
system. "Wliat was learned in the winter wtis forgotten in the sum- 
mer. To remedy this evil, the plan, usual in other institutions of 
this class, lias been adopted; that is, of having a continuous school 
throughout tJio year ^giving nearly all the time to study during tlie 
winter months, and two or three liours a day for the rcmaindei* of 
the year. This change has worked a great improvement, insomuch 
that, ut the last annual examination, the State superintendent of 
public schools dci^lared publicly : **Thc Reform School is really one 
of the best schmds in New Hampshire." 

The truBtees ex])res3 their sense of the "great need of a library' 
for the use of the school," and earnestly petition the Legislature for 
"moans to supply the want." It is certainly an unwise economy 
which withholds the means of providing an agency whicli has proved 
itself, wherever it has been employed — in prisons as well as reforma- 
tories — an effective aid to reformation. 

The results reported are cliecring. Of the discharged, most, so fiir 
na heard from, are doing well. Some have gone back to old com- 
rades, and have fallen away to their foi-mer evil courses; but the 
major part have secured remunerative employment, and arc leading 
ttprifjlit liv<?8. 

New Jeeskt. 
The New Jereey State Reform School for boys received its first 
intnjite on tiie Gtli day of July, 1S67. Two othci*s M^ere admitted 
i\m^ that month, and by the first of December, the date of the 
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report, the number had reached twenty-six. The institntion was 
formally opened by prayer and appropriate address^ on the 29th of 
October, It is thus seen that this reformatory is yet in its earliett 
infancy ; but it has evidently a vigorous vitality, and its form and 
lineaments are remarkably " fair and comely." The report is exceed- 
ingly well conceived and well drawn, and it is as interesting as it h 
able. We wish it were in our power to spread it entire before our 
readers ; but that is impossible, and we must content ourselves with 
but a very brief summary. 

The system proposed is, to have families of boys in separate houses, 
each under the care of a man and his wife. Such an arrangement, 
it is believed, will awaken home interests and home affections in the 
boys, and bring them under home influences, to a greater degree than 
would or conld be the case in the large congregate refuges of metro- 
politan cities. 

The greater part of the boys thus far brought to the institution 
have been, when received, ragged, filthy, profane, untruthful and 
ignorant in the extreme ; with minds poisoned and hearts corrupted 
by evil associations ; yet bright, shrewd, active and capable. Ten 
of them were brought with shackles on their wrists. 

On receiving them, the first thing is to strike off their bonds, wash 
them, comb their hair, clothe them decently, and send them either to 
the school room or the field. They are at once put upon their sense 
of honor and duty ; and, so far, there has been but one betrayal of 
trust. 

The boys are employed at work in the forenoon, attend school in 
the afternoon, and in the evening receive their credits or demerits, 
attend to devotional exercises, are kindly and tenderly counseled, 
and listen to instructions of a miscellaneous character. 

The gentle but mighty pressure of moral and social influence, the 
kindly forces of a Christian family, interpenetrate and control all its 
discipline ; physical restraint and correction are imknown., 

A system of moral rewards by grading has been introduced, which 
puts the fate of each boy measurably in his own hands ; so that he 
sees and feels, day by day, that all his endeavors toward a better life 
meet a prompt reward and shorten his time of retention, wliile a con- 
trary course abridges his privileges and postpones his release. A 
year of uninterrupted good conduct earns a conditional discharge. 

The results of this system are thus stated by the superintendent, 
the Kev, Luther H. Sheldon : 

" The influence of this method of discipline is wonderfully suc- 
cessful. The results are gratifying and surprising to those who daily 
witness the improvement of most of the boys. Not an instance of 
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an open quarrel among the bojs, not a pert, angr>', or saucy word to 
any of tlie offieerg, has been known since tlie school received its fij'st 
lad. No boy has escaped fi^om the farm, though some of tliein are 
sent tnilea away, nnaccompanied by any officer of the institution, to 
attend to the common errands of the family. In fact, there has been 
^>ut one attempt to escape, and that was unsucccssfnl, 
y " For a few weeks after entering the institution the boys cling to 
their old habits, but soon begin to drop such peculiarities as are dis- 
pleasing to the officers, and manifest a disposition to gratify the 
-wislies of those who have the control of them. 
^ '' They are cheerful, affectionate and confiding, and, generally, 
■industrious. They willingly yield to one of their own number, 
appointed to the j>osition of monitor, and for the most part attend 
promptly to the duties assigned them. They are ambitious to mul- 
tiply their 'credits/ and thus advance in their 'grade/ Their 
deportment will compare favorably with the conduct of bays in tmr 
best boarding schools. 

I*' Many of them appear t<» be as trustworthy as auy boy of the 
same age and intelligence. This is apparent in their quiet and steady 
labor under the care of one of their own number, wldle the officers 
are absent ; and also in tlie pmniptness with which they perform their 

■ dntieSj wlien sent alone to diflcrent places in this or otiicr towns," 
The school is established on the " open farm and family system," 
with no massive walls and iron gates. Bolts and bars are unknown, 
the restraint being wholly of a moral kind. The power to hold and 
reform lies in confidence secured and affection won, and in tJie just, 
kind, firm, Christian treatment of eveiy boy by every officer. 
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New Yohk. 

Tho writer of the present paper Iiaving recently prepared for one 
of ouv daily journals an article on Dr. Pierce's late work, in which 
the several refonnatories in this State pnss under review, avails him- 
self of the material thus made ready, in his risiwte of the work of 
these institutions. 

The Rev. Dr. Peirce, chaplain of tlie New York House of Refuge, 
liafi published a volume of 3^4 pages, under the title of '* A Half Cen- 
tury witli Juvenile Delimjuentfi." We have risen from the perusal 
of tbe book, profoundly impressed with the breadth as well as the 
beneficence of reformatory work, both at home and abroad; for, 
while the author's main design is, to give a history of the institution 
ou Randall's Island, he has, at tlie simic time, recounted the chief 
experiments in Europe and tho United States, which have been 
originated since its establishment, 
[Senate, No. 10.] 25 
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1. Bjrlt/ tfforU in behalf of vagrant and criminal chu 
Efforte looking to the reformation of vagrant and criminAl chi 
began to be made early in tlie present oontnry. Ad far back as \ 
the Kev. Dr. Stanford, chaplain to the penitentiary and clecmosy 
institutions of New York, addreased a comnuinieation to the au 
ities of that city, in wliich he proi>oscd the creation of an asjlnn 
vagrants, arguing " its promising advantages to prevent the com 
sion of crime," and adding, that ** since his duties had led Iiixii : 
the penitentiary, a ten-fold weight of conviction had prc£<>od Q 
him of the importance of a separate place for the reception of vagi 
children." In 1817, Mrs. Elizabpth Fry, her brutlicr, Joseph J 
Qumey, and others of her personal friends, formed tlic '• Loo 
Philanthropic Society." The same year, this society founded 
institution for the reformation of criminal youth of both sexes. 
this institution. Professor John Griscom, LL. D., found, in 1 
150 lx>yfl and 50 girls, who worked at printing, book-binding, a 
making, tailoring, twHne-spinning, and other handicnifts during 
day, and were gathered into schools at night, where tliey were 
fully instructed both in the principles of religion and the element 
learning, lie was deeply impressed by what he saw. In It 
Johu Falk founded a reformatory at Weimar, in Germany, lor 
children of criminals and criminal children, which proved hig 
saccessful. Next to moral utkI religious instniction as a means 
criminal reformation, Mr. Fulk placed honest and luseful labor. 
1819, Count Adelbert von der Recho Volnicrstein founded, i 
Rhenish Prussia, his asylum for neglected oq>hans and children 
vagabonds and convicts. This is one of the largest and most usd 
of the reformatory establishments in Europe, liaving sent forth frd 
its sheltering arms more than 2,000 hoys and girls. A similar in; 
t'ation was established the same year — 1819 — in Berlin, by 3 
"Wadzek; and in 1824, in the same city, was founded a House 
Refuge for children morally neglected. 

None of the establishments above mentioned received their iiiinalt 
from the courts, or held them on legal warrants. The relation ^ 
voluntary on both sides. The children were generally rcceiv 
under 12 years of age, and were retained for long periods — fortl 
most part until they had mastered a trade, and were able to 
up in business for themselves. These two principles — abseno 
legal constraint and length of retention — constitute the f^ssenti] 
difference between the institutions just named and the Nei 
York HonsB of Refuge, whicli has served as a model for 
American and most European reformatories, established since it 
organization. 
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^In 1817, under the leftderahip at' Dr. Griscoui, a society was formed 

for the prevention of pauperism in the city of New York. The lirst 

regular inu*eting of the society was held in February next enaning. 

at which an able and exhaustive report was made by Dr. Griscom on 

the causes and cure of pauperism ; a report which awakened a strong 

interest in the condition of the criminal institutions of the city, and 

^d to a closer examination of them. In the second report— 1S19 — 

Bbo prepared by Dr. Griscom, attention was called to the fact, that 

in the Belleview penitentiary there was no sepjiration between adult 

and youthful criminals, and the report recommended the erection, 

within the prison enclosure, of a building for the younger convictB. 

The sixth annual report of this association, in 1323, was devoted 

t almost wholly to the consideration of juvenile delinquency. Tho 
Author of the paper was James W. Gerard, Esq., then just beginning 
fcift career as a lawyer. He insisted strongly that young offenders 
shonhl be imprisoned in a separate building, where, if possible, they 
should lic:ir no i:lanking of cluiiim and feel no restraint of bolts and 
bars, but rather find tbeniBelves in a place of instruction and work, 
an4l so preparing for usefulness and respectability in Sinue honest 
calling. The refuge, however, proposed by Mr. Gerard, was designed 
only Ibr ^^yowig delinquents when discharged fnmi priscm,^' or at 
best as a "separate place of confinement for young criminals." It 

I was reserved for the next report, prepared by Dr. Griscom aTid sul> 
mitted toward the close of the same year, to develop the true idea 
of the Uouse of Refuge. This report took the ground, that "the 
children of neglectful, intemperate and vicious parents, and those 
, who arc trained to sin, should be saved from prison, even though 
■ they may have been guilty of actual crime.'* The Committee added 
" tLafc tliey could not but believe that every citizen, from the facts 
spread before him, would fully agree with them, "that it is highly 
exi>edicnt that a House of Kkfcge for JuvEmLE Drunquknts 
Bhouid, as soon as practicable, be established in the immediate vicin- 
ity of this city.'' 

2. Ifew York Eouae of Refuge, 
New York did agree with these benevolent and far-seeing citizens, 
and tho result was the formation of a Socict}' for the Heibrmation 
of Juvenile Delinquents, and the opening, on the first day of Janu- 
ar)^ 1825, with simple but fitting services, of an institution the results 
gf which for good no human foresight could then, or can now, esti- 
mate in all their magnitude. For neariy half a century this institu- 
tion has been fulfilling its mission and developing these results, bnt 
as yet it has suarcely crossed the threshliold of its work. Tlie most 
vi},rnrou8 imagination fails to pierce the far-off future, and to hold 
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within the sweep of its viaion the Jong and erer-widetiing pj 

of joutfaful delinquenU, who sUall be '' regenerated, recleemed «J 

dueodir&lled '" by its reforming ami tranisforiumg power. 

AJl tlic (iop&rtrnents of the institution arc well organijEeil and 
oieotlj conducte«l hy competent and faitliful ufSoere — iu dificipli] 
its hrj^ioue, it^ industries, its schools, and its moral mad rri^U 
ftppiianott^ On hij> reeeptioo to the hoose, two mleSy open to 
oomprabaDsiaa of dollDess itself, aie announced to the new oui 
for the ngttUtion of his daily life, from tho begiimii^ to the eod 
hk amneetion with it : 1. '' Tell no lies ;** 3. '^ Always do the \ 
yom caa.^ How simple theee principles, yet bow far-rea«hiug 
their graqk. The hearty co-operation of the inmatas is eecared b; 
i^itam of moral rewards^ in the form of grades and badgea, 
niBad by marfcss uid especially by the privilege of sboftaux^ 
period of their detention in the hcMise ; fcr it is in the power of 
hoj or girl to gain his <^ her release froaa the BeGaieB bj retaiai 
I Na 1 Sott ffty-two weeka in inr^winM, and aftaining to 
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J?enile Asylum — waa established in the city of New York. The 
ftivenile Asylum receives under its care childrei. between the ages 
tf seven and fourteen ; and not only such as are commmed by legal 
tuthoritv, but such also as are entrusted to it bj their parents. The 
Uylum itself is on l75th street, near Uigh Bridge; but there is a 
aouBe of Reception in the heart of the city, in which all vagrant 
iliildreu of both sexes can be placed, who, at the expiration ot ten 

KB if not reclaimed by their proper guardians (due notice having 
n given), become the wards of the Asylum, " to be detained, dis- 
charged or indentured during minority, at the pleasure ot the man- 
ngers " Nearly 13,000 cliildreu huvc been received, and over 12,000 
have "been sent forth from under its fostering care. An efficient 
agency has been established iu Chicago to facilitate the distribution 
,.f the cliihlreii to tlie farms and workshops of the great West, and to 
maintain an etfectivo supervision over them aOer they shall have been 
placed in their new liom&s both by corrcspoudenco and personal vis- 
itation. The institution, in both its departments, has been managed 
vvith much wisdom, and has become, deservedly, an object of pride 
and gratidation, not only to its directors but to the whole comraumty. 

V 5. Homan Catholic Juvenile A»yhtm. 

In 18G3 a society for the protection of destitute Roman Catholic 
children in the city of New York wus incorporated, and a new 
institution created on the general model of the Juvenile Asylum. 
It rec^eivcs gi.-ls as well as boys, but the .liflercnt sexes are in separate 
houses and under distinct administrations. The boys' house already 
contains 100 prot&jcs ; that of the girls, 170. The question is under 
consideration of purchasing a large farm in some Western State, to 
which many uf the children may be sent, and from which they may 

^be distributed throughout the farming districts of that vast region, 

B 6. Other Organizations for Vagrant and Vicious Childrm. 

But we must withdiivw the hand. Numerous other organizations, 
looking to the care of juvenile vagrancy and crime, in the old world 
g8 welTas the new, are passed under review in this most interesting 
book- piirticulnrly the Five Points House of Industry, the Howard 
Mifflion for Little Wanderers, and last, though far from least, the 
Cliildrcn's Aid Society. 

In the preparation of his "Half Century with Juvenile Uehn- 
niients," Dr. Peirce bus performed a service of signal utility to his 
country and the world. He has brought to the execution of his task 
aviaorons intellect, a warm heart, a graceful pen and a thorough 
knowledge of his subject. No similar work has ever issued from tho 
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American jircsf*, and it merits, tm it tdiould receive, a wide vit 
among his cniintryjiicn. The New York Iloiifie of Sefuge ifi A| 
unte in its chaplain, and ivfonuatorj work in America no less 
imto in it6 hiBtorian. 

Ohio. 

1. CincinTiati Tlotise of Rtfugc. 

This its n city inetitution and receives children of both sexes 
ia conducted on the congregate plan ; .thongh, from an i ' ■ 
remark in the i^eport, we leuru that the " children are separLi 
divisions or families." 

The ditsciplinc is conducted on the princijilc of classification acc< 
ing to merit, and is fonnd to work well. The dircctore say : 
our 8}'stem of merits and demerits the number of children attai 
their badge of honor ia increasing cvcrj year." 

Rcfonuation is effected in a great majority of eases. An ofli 
who was sent out to visit apprentices reix»rted ha\nng seen and 
versed witli furty-tlirec boys and girls. All bnt two were doing 
Tho case of one boy is reported, concerning whom it was long thou 
that *' ho never would reform.'" However, during the last ye:ar 
his stay, a great change t(x>k j>lace, aud he was discharged 
honor. Ho was indentured, and some time afterward died, 
testimony concerning him was given by his master: "A more hon 
obedient, faithful boy I never expect to see. I had never the lea 
occasion to tell him that he had strayed from the path of dnty. 
iJI aiy atVrtirs he took a deep intciYSt ; ever ready and willing to le! 
a helping hand ; always with a kind word and a pleasant conn 
nance. He was an example for a great manj- older persons." 

Of tlie time devoted to school, the improvement made, and t 
facilities for general culture by reading, Mr. Monfort, the superii 
teadent^ says : 

'' The boys have been in school two hours in the morning, and oi 
and one-half hours in the evening ; and tho girls two and one-half hoai 
in the af\enuM>n, during the summer. Good teachers have been pre 
vide<l ; marked progress has been noticed in many iostanceB, and tb 
pupils generally have evinced a commendable degree of iuterest i 
their stttdios. . They show at all tiaus a strong desire to read, and U 
neet diis want a reading room has been established, witii beue£d 
iwaks. For this and the Ubrarr ample provision should be mtdi; 
edvcoUioB being one of the great lereva o£ reJorm,'' 

* 2. 8iaU Btform Farm and Ssiool. 

This inatittttioo is quite nniqoe in this ooontrj, being 
and coMlocKd upon the gODeral nodd of the Agricultural i 
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jettray, in the South of France. The report for 18C7 is the 12th 
lul is6ue of the kiud. It is a document of much ability and 
^t. Wo would wish to quote copiously from it^ instnictive 
6 ; but must limit our citations to the followiug paragraphs : 
The Ohio Reform School is located upon a farm of 1170 acres, 
Kules south of Lancaster, Fairfield county, Ohio. The farm is 
ited on what are called the * Hocking hills' — being five or six 
Ired feet above tlie level of the Ilocking valley. The climate 
116 elevation is delightful and healthful, and the scenery and sur- 
dings are beautiful. The soil is thin and unproductive, being 
•osed of clay and sand, and underlaid at a deptli of from two to 
b feet with sand rock. The timber consists mostly of a small 
rth of pine, oak and chestnut. About one-fourth of the farm is 
sicntly level to admit of cultivation with the plow — the balance 

f; oon^sed of slopes and ravines, a part of which may at some 
bo profitably converted into vineyards. There ai*o now about 
acres of land cleared, the balance being set with a thick growth 
ndcrbriLsh and small tiiuber. The farm seems to be very well 
itcd to the growth of many kinds of fruit, especially the peach. 
toSQquence of the pure dry utniosplierc, grapes of superior quality 
^so be. produced. The orchards, includiug the vineyards and 
1 fruits, now cover about 150 acres — the remainder of the cleared 
ion being devoted to gardening, the raising of funn products and 
Urage. Fruit-growing, gardening, and the raising of nursery trees, 
H always remunerative pecuniarily, has been found very profit- 
employment for the elevation of the minds of wayward boys. 
3hop labor is carried on suflSciently to manufacture the shoes and 
ling for the institution ; also to do the blaeksmithing and car- 
er work needed. 

The buildings are located near the south line of the farm, and 
iding yards, lawns and play grounds, occupy ten acres of ground. 
ilawns are tastefully laid out, and ornamented with evergreens, 
bft and flowers. 

Ihe buildings include — one main building, eight family biiild- 
^ three bathing honses, two sbop buildings, two largo bams, a 
3 house, bake house, lock-up, wash house, ice house, dry house, 
, house and tool house, together with several out-buildings. The 
I buildiug is 154: feet long, 72 feet wide with 40 feet "width of 
;, and is two stories high above the basement. In tlie basement 

ro furnace rooms, an ironing room, a store room, and ibur largo 
rooms. On the first floor are the office, reception room, parlor, 
dining rooms, kitchen, two store rooms, vestibule to chapel, two 
^ and one sleeping room for domestics. 
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" On tbo Bocond floor are the chapel, reading and lecture rocan, 
hospital, acting eommiBflioner's family rooms, two guest rooms, and 
rooms for teachers and employ^. 

''The new family buildings are 67 feet long by 36 wide, and are 
,two stories high above the basement. The basement contains a 
furnace room, tank room, and a large wash room, which is also used 
for a play room in stormy weather. On the first floor toe two rooms 
for the Elder Brother and his family, and a large school room. The 
school room is also used as a boys' sitting room, and for evening and 
devotional exercises. 

'^ The second story contains the boys' dormitory, a small sleeping 
room for tlio assistant Elder Brother, a room for the boys' Sunday 
clothing, and a night closet. These buildings are plainly but neatly 
finished and furnished, and make a very comfortable and pleasant 
homo for a family of fifty boys. 

^^ The first ten boys were received into the Institotion from the 
Cincinnati llouse of Refuge, January 30, 1858. Since that date 
eight hundred boys have been received, of which number 240 now 
remain. The boys are classed in &milies, and are cared for by offi- 
ct^TS called Elder Brothers. Each family contains fifty boys^ and is 
under the supervision of an Elder Brother, an asrastant Elder 
Brother, and a feuiale teacher. 

^' No high fences, walls, bolts or bars are used to restrain the boys, 
or pivx'ent them finom escaping. By kind treatment aud jodicioas 
iaanag<cment« at least three-fourths of the boys, at all times, can be 
tn^ted to go to any part of the £arm, or even to town on bnsinees 
without supervision^ and without any danger of their cscaiMng.'' 

Pkxjjsti-vaxia. 

The Phil*doli^hia House of Refuge was an earij fruit of that of 
New York* haTini: beifn ojvned three years sabeeqoentlr, Aat is, in 
l5iS. Tb.^ arerj^ daily number in the boose in IS^T was kBs ^an 
hddf the axvTiire of its prv^^type: the wh^^Ie number reeeiTed mee 

T'::^ v^\*y starern^nts v^f ^rf "-er*! r.i:ervs« ir» tbpe report o«" the siyer- 
:r:er..kc:. Mr. MoKwv^r, ar* the tVII.^wi::.^: *-The in^^RBisioa we 
bjtv^ rew:>-v\i of t^vve i!iO^^:ured ^ ^ener^IlT of a twt i 

•L'>iec tl:e ei!c:cc^ >:iT«rrj:::^fl-:vc.v vt Wl'liiii S. Mvcr^somciKtiaae 
-,* >» ::*jKr tr>cr'LT:<fct3^;rT >t w^ci w« tnLS« 2::»i:a ^-v\i k^ Ciuve. All 
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2. Philadelphia House of Itefiige — Colored Department. 
This department is offirieiitly conducted under the superintendence 
if Mr. Laverty, who says, in hig report: '* Visitors frequently 
observe — what to them seems strange — the evident content and 
cheerfulness of our children. To us there is nothing strange in this 
cheerful content. Indeed, we have every reason to expect it. Every 
thing that Christianity, together witli a judicious treatment of our 
children, can devise, is secured by the board ; while all that is calcu- 
lated to tempt to do wrong, to irritate, or to dissatisfy, is removed. 

I" We continue to receive reports of a very satisfactory character 
of those indentured, as well as of those who, by the expiration 
of their apprenticeship, liave passed beyond the control of the 
board. Wo claim nothing more than our records show when we 
Bay, that, with all the embarrassments imputed to the 'congre- 
gated system,' seventy per cent of our former inmates ai*e now doing 
well." 

The board of managers, speaking of both department^} of the 
Refuge, say: "The just expectations of the community have been 
realized by the success that has attended the efforts of those who have 
been intrusted with the mana<i;eraent of this noble charity. * * 
Where a full opportunity has been aflbrded for the disciphue of the 
house to exercise its benign influence, there have not been many 
cases in wliich success has not followed." 

3. Home of Refuge for Western PenTieyhanm. 
The character of the institution and its general results are thus 
sketched by the board of managers : 

"In reviewing the labors of the year, and contrasting the present 
•ffitli the past, wo have abundant cause of thankfulness for the meas- 
ure of success which has crowned our efforts. The mild and pater- 
nal yet firm discipline of the house has had a salutary effect on our 
children, and tlie Refuge presents the picture of a well-regulated 
&cliool, rather than a penal establishment for restraint and correction 
merely. Words of sjTnpathy and love have proved idl-powerful in 
reclaiming these youtbl'iil wanderers, and drawing tlieiti back to the 
|)atJi8of truth and rectitude. Since the formal opening of the insti- 
tution — a period of thirteen years — 1,633 inmates have been com- 
mitted to it. Of the number discharged, two-thirds have become 
uaefuland respectable members of society. With such a record, the 
Eouseof Refuge for Western Pennsylvania is no longer an esperi- 
iiient; it has more than realiziMl the expectations of its friends, and 
I'lillj; demonstrated the wise beneficence of its founders." 

}i. B. All the reports from tlxis State are for 1866. 

[Senate, No. 10.1 ** 
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Khode Isuun). 

The following extracts from the report of Mr. Talcett, the Bnperin- 
tendent, will give a general idea of the condition of die institntion 
and the resnltB accomplished : 

" We make to-day the seyenteenth annnal report With each ye^r 
we gather new leeeons ; for, thongh the work is BabstantiaUy the 
same, each brings its own special labors and its marked peculiaritieSy 
all of which make up the sum total of results, estimated bjr the 
amount of good performed, 

" In looking at these results through the glass of another year's 
experience, we can but be both cheered and encouraged. In no one 
year of our history have so many and favorable reports come to us 
of those for whom we had so earnestly prayed and toiled, sometimes 
almost against hope; and in no year have we been called to do bo 
little for those still under our care, scattered in homes far and wide, 
now numbering, with those yet with us, more than 500. 

"During these seventeen years 1,602 children and youth, who, 
with few exceptions, had been but a prey to the numberless surround- 
ing elements of destruction, or themselves so perverse as to be unre- 
strained by other influences — whose every step had either been led 
or left to run in the way of evil — have been arrested, and, by com- 
mitment to this sheltering home, have been both cared and provided 
for, as also instructed ; the 1,236 boys for an average term of nearly 
twenty months, and the 366 girls for one of about two years. Of 
these, more than 260 learned the alphabet here, nearly 900 were able 
to read simple words only, when committed, while but 425 could read 
well and write. A few whose stay with ns was short, as also a very 
small number of limited mental capacity, were unable to read when 
they left us. But the large majority who have gone forth had 
secured an education enabling them to communicate their own ideas 
and gather those of others for themselves, as also to make ordinary 
business calculations, while some reached even a higher standard. 
In this department we have been most earnest, believing this to be 
their only opportunity for such instruction. 

" Sabbath services, scripture lessons, singing, morning and even- 
ing devotions, the Tuesday and Saturday evening gatherings so long 
enjoyed, have lost none of their power and interest, and we, with 
constantly increasing faith, look to these as the great effective means 
for the prosecution of our work, and only as We find success in tbera 
can wo hope to be greatly useful to our constantly changing charge. 
" Our system of discipline has stood the test of another year, only 
giving us increased faith in its efficiency. While firm and decided, 
it is still mild and effective, making the standing of each and the 
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tpect of promotion or diechargc dependent upon individual effort 
for improvement, as also upon correct deportment. Little promotion 
is lookcnl for uxcept in constant, persevering efforts to do right. 
These in time, we trtut, will become botli a priaciple and habit, 
prompting ever t<i higher and nobler effort. 

'* As a rule, moral influences, and the inducements springing from 
the grade system, have been sufHcient to insure prompt and cheerful 
obedience, ns also an industrious improvement of time and privileges 

ienjoyud." 
Vermont. 
The State Reform School of Vermont is a new institution, organ 
izcd in 1S6(>, and, at the date of the report, had been in operation 
but little more than a year. Tlie whole number of boys received 
siuco the opening ia 48, and tlie average number during 1867 was 
twenty-seven. One liundrcd and thirty-three acres of land are con- 
nected with the institution, and the intention is to make it to a 
considerable extent a farm school. 

The school is still in a formative state; but it seems to bo under 
judicious nuinagcmcntj and to be getting into good working order. 
The best results may be anticipated, 

WlSOOKBIH. 

The State Reform School of "Wisconsin receives children of both 
sexes. It was opened in ISGO ou the congregate plan, but has been 
changed to the family s^^stem. Of this modification tlie managers 
use this language ; 

''The change of system from the congregated to the family has 
prodaeed a manifest improvement. The new buildings answer 
admirably the purposes of their erection. The inmates can now be 
divided, arranged and classified with reference to their fitness for 
asBoeifttion together, thus eusuriug success in their reformation wlien 
success is attainable. Never in the history of this institution has 
there appeared so much to encourage its friends. The whole appear- 
ance of tlie farm, garden, buildings, and more particularly of the boys 
iinil girls, gives evidence of a better state of things. While once the 

IinmiUes looked grave and sad, they now look ehcerlul and liappy. 
They seem no longer to regard with suspicion or aversion those hav- 
ing tliem in charge, and do not look upon their residence in the 
BcW as an imprisonment for punisment, but rather as a desirable 
place Ibr reformation and improvement." 
Tk" following interesting incident is related in the managers' 
r[?port, which reflects equal credit on the officers and inmates: 
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^'caanrer g.„,.g the».'„ott Zfrw ' ""«"'"^«f 'J- hell; ^ 
Wearuace at roU-calJ. Th^v J.lc^ir, '""""'^ ^^'' 'heir prx^^^ 
»te grounds, ^.ir,,..,.^ tLe ;%£?.? *''^'»«J^'e« «t ple«s„^ 
question whether tJier derived „? ■■"'"'' '""^ '''''» I'erh.w^ 

o^f « articles o„ cJl^^r^Cl^T"; f"' ''" ^-n^aUo^' 
fxi conduct. During the il tofe ^/^^^r' "^ I>"Wic b^ th«> 
drop a «10 bill fn,„, ,1 pu;.e and at ^^ "''^ " gonUem^' 

^cmv.ng $1 f,r his honcBt/ How j, 'T'' '^'"'■^ the monej 

Set' -- - -- Who LSzrz Z[ 2\1Zt''i 

^oSS^^::^::rr:^'^f-"pe.„.ndent: 

enter the school in the fifth /ntd!^?/ """^ ""'''■^'^ on conduct A17 

He fi.t and middle oftf^.f ^^7 -titled to pron^Ltf 

i^J^t grade and holds his .wsitio,. ? /. '^" *° '"^ate entere th« 

Play-t.me, or u solitary sitting or.! 1- P"'**''"' °*" P"'viiege lo« of 
^n -ore obstinate cJs Ihr^^rt^;,"! l-'"on is our nTt ITo^ 
bread and water and los. 'o '^L; tS ^f ^.^ '''^ "^ ^'"^•'' -^-h 
«t.ll more aggravated, ho is placed J ^.! '^^^'^ ^'«° the ea«e is 

play hours, until he comes to term'; T "*"""« «*^hool, work and 
t'ons and p„„,-«h,e„t.» ^""«- ^ '"'^eord is kept of 'al, ^'^^^ 

■Tile followintr TrKI« 
-atories of thelTniSX^f^: itf^'^'- «^ '^e J„.e„ne Ref„r 
^- the reports of those in^-tution,'"' " '" " ^''^^ ^ ^e gattl^" 
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On an inspection of the foregoing table^ it is obvions to remark 
lat there is a great want of uniformity in making out the statistics 
►f tlie dificrent institutions. It is true that there are certain items 
tf information embodied in the reports of all; but there are other 
terns, of scarcely less interest, which are omitted from the greater 
>art. In particular, most of the reports are deficient in statistics 
[relating to the moral habit-s of the inmates previous to their commit- 
tal, und also to those of tlieir parents — points on which it is desirable, 
and even important, to have as full and trustworthy information as 
can be obtained. 

The next most salient point brought out in these statistics is tbe 
magnitude of tliis reformatory work, and the hopeful and cheering 
character of its results. Let us look at a few of the particulars. 
Nineteen States and twenty-seven different institutions are included 
in this exhibit. The aggregate amount of land belonging to twenty- 
four of these institutions is 3,160 acres, being an average of 131f 
acres to each. The total cost of the buildings, sites and farms, 
appropriated to this work, adding lialf a million for the six houses of 
which the cost is not given, is $2,852,765. The average number 
of ininatos in 1867 was 6,626, of whom 5,784 were boys and 842 
girk; and the aggregate number set down in the table as received 
into all since their opening was 47,464, of whom 39,844 were boys, 
and 7,6*20 girls. But it is to be noted tliat the graduates of five 
large institutions, three of which are among the oldest in the country, 
are not included in this nnmber. These would increase tiie aggre- 
gate by at least 6,000, making it 53,464. Full three-fourths of these 
neglected and criminal children — that is, over 40,000 — are reported 
as permanently reformed and leading upright and respectable lives. 
It may he safely assumed that, but for the curative iniluence of these 
refonnatoriea, nine out of every ten of these boys and girls would 
hftvegone to swell the torrent of criminality tliat is sweeping over 
tlic knd, whereas now they give breadth and volume to the stream 
of liouifflt industry that is subduing the wilderness and making it bud 
and blosBora as the rose. No figures of arithmetic or figures of 
Thetoric can ade<|uatoly set forth the good which has been accom- 
plislmd thriingh this instriunisntality. Tliere can be no wiser 
economy than the expenditure that has been made to this end; no 
cheaper defense of lite and property, of the public peace and order, 
Ihar that which has been devised by the friends and promoters of 
juveuilu rd'orm. And yet, &i\eT all, what are materia! benefits^ and 
what the cost incurred in securing them, when placed in the scale 
against the higher interest of humanity, or against the duty resting 
oil society to multiply the agencies for moral advancement and the 
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meanB of preventing the increase of ignorance, brutality, panperisn 
and crime? 

There is another aspect of the case, presented in this tabular state 
ment, which posfiessee a melancholy and harrowing interest ; I rer'ei 
to the condition and surroundings of these children previous to theij 
commitment. Kearly two-thirds of them orphans by the loss of one 
or both parents, and more than half of the rest worse than orphans 
through the intemperance, irreligion and criminality of their paz'ents ; 
one-fourth of them wholly illiterate, and more than a moiety of the 
remainder without any available knowledge of the arts of reading 
and writing ; two-thirds of them living in idleness ; three-fourths of 
them profane, and a still greater proportion untruthful ; two-thirds 
of them neglecters of both Sabbath-school and church ; one-fourth of 
them addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors, and more than one- 
third to, that of tdbacco ; one-half of them truants, a third frequenters 
of theaters, and another third sleeping in bams, sheds, covered 
wagons, etc. ; nearly one-half having parents or relatives who had 
been in prison, and one-third having been previously arrested them- 
selves ; a considerable proportion having step-parents, or parents who 
had separated or were in the habit of quarreling with each other ; a 
full fourth absolutely homeless ; and almost all, the children of n^Iect, 
of poverty, of ignorance, of the street and the dock, in a word, of evil 
surroundings and evil influences, whose name is I^on. What a 
terrible catalogue of exposures I How few and faint the chances of 
victory in such a battle! How almost certain the issue of disaster, 
defeat and ruin 1 Multitudes of these homeless, outcast children 
come to the reformatories with the impression burnt into their souls, 
"Nobody cares for me ! " No language is more common from their 
Ups on their reception than such expressions as these : " / have no 
friends ; I never had any." A task of greatest difficulty it often is, 
to correct this impression, which, so long as it exists, is fatal to all 
progress. The effect is said to be sometimes wonderful, when the 
conviction is brought home to one of these children, " There is one 
who loves me and cares for my welfare." It is the first violet of 
spring, whose beauty and fragrance are a prophecy of the bloom and 
fruitage of summer and autumn. 
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VII. REFORMATORY WORK IN ENGLAND. 

Bt Autked AsFUnno, F. B. C. B., CoB&npoNsnve Usxbbb or thb Pbxboh Abbooiatiov. 

A complete record of reformatory work in England is far too 
wide a snbject for the pages of your Transactions ; a general sum- 
mary is all that I propose to offer yon. 

Official documents and missionary reports indicate only the results 
of governmental action and missionary effort ; beyond and outside 
these, are the unrecorded and loving efforts of many workers, men 
and women, of saintly Uves and unobtrusive charity, who, without 
one selfish thought or desire for the applause of the world, forego the 
pleasures of youth and the comforts of age, to minister to the spirit- 
ual wants and physical necessities of despised, degraded and sin-stained 
fellow creatures. No human record may ever be made of their work, 
but no act of duty has missed its record elsewhere. 

Now and then a Florence Nightingale or a Mary Carpenter have 
to proclaim from the housetops a crusade against sin and misery ; 
but this is a sacrifice, not to vanity, all to duty. Disciples are 
attracted and we have as the result such records as this — " Una and 
the Lion," by Miss Nightingale. 

"One woman has died — a woman, attractive and rich, young and 
witty ; yet a veiled and silent woman, distinguished by no genius, but 
the divine Genius — working hard to train herself in order to train 
others to walk in the footsteps of Him who went about doing good. 
She died, as she had lived, at her post, in one of the largest work- 
house infirmaries in this kingdom — the first in which trained 
nursing has been introduced. I do not give her name ; were she 
alive, she would beg me not ; she preferred being unknown to all but 
God; she did not let her right hand know what her left hand did — 
J will therefore call her Una, if you please ; here is Una in real flesh 
and blood — Una and her paupers, far more untamable than lions." 
The direct annual cost of crime in England and Wales is more 
than £5,000,000 ; the indirect cost must necessarily be a larger sum 
than this. Viewed simply as an economic question, involving a 
national drain of more than ten millions, one might expect that the 
study of the question of juvenile delinquency and reformation would 
be close and constant. We are on the eve of a general election, and 
each candidate is urged to support a reduction of national expendi- 
ture. He generally promises to do so, and points to the army and 
navy as the field of operations. Not a word is said, not a hint is 
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given, of the enorraoue [Kwsible saving from reduced crime. S 
and then a teetotaller iisks if a i)ermi63ive bill, putting re*trieti« 
the sale of liquors, will be supported. The general an&»*er £5 : 
allow the evils of drunkenness, but the country is nut intercatodj 
the question, and no act of parliament will be of any avail until 
people feel its neeessity." Eduaition is discussed, but it exciter lil 
enthusiasm, whilst a wliisper about universal sufirage or a Tr 
Union bill creates a wild excitement. No wonder that worldn^^ 
act thus, when magistrates as a class display igriorauec and prejud 
in dealing with the subject of crime and crhniuals. 

At Quarter Sessions, reformatory work is voted a bore, and 
advocates are held to bo weak-minded, sentimental enthajBts 
After several abortive eBTorts, I succeeded in obtainiog a standi 
reformatory couniiittee for the couuty of Lancaster. As tJie civ 
man of this committee, I was ui-ging the necessity of far 
accommodation for juvenile offenders, and I was met with tlie 
tion that "it was preposterous to provide genteel boarding dcLci^ 
for thieves and the children of thievos, and to tax honest i>euple j 
educate rascals; the best reformatory agencies were the gaol and 
lash." The men who say this are at the present moment allowin 
40^000 children in the city of Manchester to remain abaolnt 
uneducated, young Arabs, who, wronged in their infanry, pract 
their revenge on society in their maturit}'. A training school 
their natural right, and if it could be extended for eilncation of 
magistrates, the community would reap the benefit. 

State Reformatoey Acnoy. 

In your last Report, you have a fall account of the Irish sysl! 
and of the success of Sir Waller Crot\on'8 scheme. In the EnglisI^ 
prisons, an amiable but incompetent director, Sir Joshua Jebb, did 
infinite mischief. This you have also Iieard of. Since 1804, urrea|| 
reforms have been achieved, and a partial adoption of the Irish systeia 
is recorded ; but it is a significant fact that the originator of the Iritil 
system, the ablest prison adininistrat-or we have ever had, is onld 
temporarily employed, and not in couucxion with the coaviii 
prisons. 

Vibrations of public feeling between pity and vengeance prcw-nt] 
great difficulties in reasonable legislation. Some years ago, u jtiunu I 
seized the public mind, when garrotting became a common crimerj 
and Parliament, ever sensitive to popular cries, pa^^sed the floj^Jng ' 
act, certainly a backward step in leginlation. The thinking men of 
England desire no vengeance on these criminals, — have no wiftliloJ 
restore judicial murders, or judicial tortures, — no desire toi 
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shade of Marailius, bringing some now Florentine Vigil, or to 
lact in this country tlie LoiTors of Breat and Toulon ; but they do 
miand the primary guarantee of all civilized Governments, — pro- 
tection for life and property. 

Many tjalntary reforrntj have been carried out in our criminal code; 
It notwithstanding our reformed priflon diecipline, we have to notice 
le following startling tiguros; 

Number of He-cammitiala. 

1867. 1861. 1868. 

'er cent of all committed 29.7 .10 38^ 

The number of recommittals in Ireland, imder Sir W. Crofton's 
■Bystom, averages 12.44 per cent. 

During the last two years we have turned 2,927 convicta loose 
■with tickets of leave. They are expected to declare their place of 
destination, to report themselves to the police, and to repeat this 
monthly. If they omit this ceremony, they are liable to be appre- 
hended and sent to serve out their allotted period. The Home Office 
arrangements are so defective and tlie police administration so imper- 
fect, that not a few fail to report themselves at all. No reports of 
absconding license men are published by the government, and chief 
constables may refuse, as is the case in Manchester, to furnish infor- 
mation. In Liverpool, we know that in 1867, 16 per cent of those 
reporting themselves and staying in the town, again relapsed into 
crime. If this return to crime occurs in the domain of Major Grei^;, 
the <;hiof constable of Liverpool, the moat sagacious and vigilant otii- 
cer in the kingdom, we may jadge what the results are likely to be 
nmler the management of dull routine men, such as cliief constables 
uaaally are. 

Refoematoey Agencies for License-holders and other Disgbaboed 

Prisoners. 
The refonnatory agencies at work for license-holders and prisonera 
discharged on completion of their sentences are, — four Aid Societies 
in London and nineteen in the provinces, besides various refuges for 
tlie women. Two central societies are in existence, one in London, 
the Kotbnnatory and Refuge Union, and one in Liverpool, the 
Juvenile Reforaiatory Association. 

RefoTTnaiary and Refuge Union, 
The London Union was estiiblished in 1856 and has for its objects: 
1. Ci)lle(!tinr^ and diffn.-iing infurmntion as to the operations and 
IBDltsof all such institutions: fit}L»n]iii>^ a means of coumiunication 
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Middlesex Souse of Correction Aid Society. 

This society was established in 1854. In four years 1.388 prison- 
ers have been sent to the society, and only 86 have relapsed, but as 27 
of these declined to accept the proffered aid, only 58 of those assisted 
'were again convicted — 4,2 per cent. To comprehend fully the value 
of this work, it should be noted that 27 per cent of those aided had 
been previously convicted* 



iKooicB,1868. 

DosAtiona fzom individiialB, . . £63 17 

I>oiiatloiia from aodetieB, 298 4 6 

Qr&nts hj visiting jizsticee,. . . 846 14 
DonaUon to aid attempted 

BoicideB, 80 00 



BXFBKBrrUBB. 

Working expenses, £158 

Fidd on piisoners' account,. . . . 540 



£698 



£727 15 6 



The committee state that " it has never yet been found necessary 
to turn a man adrift because no work could be found for him." 
They took charge during the year of 35 cases of attempted suicide, 
irith the most satisfactory results in 33 of them. Two were lost 
sight of. 

Surrey Society S<mdsvH>Hh Souse qf Correction, 
Established in 1824. Number assisted during the year 1867 — 469. 

nroouK, 1867. EZFEnnrruBB. 

DonatioDB, etc., £297 19 Working expenses, £91 17 

TiffiUng jostices, 294 9 7 Paid to prisoners, 860 00 6 



£692 87 



£451 17 6 



Middlesex Society, 

TMb Bociety was established in 1856 to aid women and children 
on discharge from the county prisons and reformatories. 

Aflsisted in 1868 — 173 cases. 

119 women sent to refuges or service. 

54 boys jfrom reformatories, 47 of whom were sent to sea or helped 
to emigrate ; very few failures. 

moons, 1868. EXFSNDITUBE. 

DoutioniMid legacies. . £614 17 Working expenses, £9 16 5 

Paid for priBonera, 200000 



£209 16 5 
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Stable flawing the fiitmber ofpri»oncrt io uhcnn the atUrUion of the Society wu dUrvoM 
^L during ih^i poet ytar. 



# ZfTombor reoelr- 



271 



Not found by Ml' 
drfiBS given. 



41 



Did not ul lend 
to Iimlruc- 

UoiUL 



?iot consider^ 
ior relief. 



ObtAlnvd work 
A>p thcm- 

RtflTCS. 



Tout. 



Tabu giving Ou flnanct* of Vie society fir 1808. 



£580 14 8 



BXFBKDrruim. 

Working oxpetisee, d£205 10 2 

Paid on ordinary piisonen' 

account and on convictBj . . 176 7 2 

VisitlDg justices* account.... 123 13 4 

P. A. society's acooont, 40 11 U 



£546 10 7 



^r INOOMK. 

Donations and sobBcriptions,. £272 6 

Convicts gratoiUce 179 19 U 

Visiting^ joatioes Birmingham 

Ipriaon, 128 9 
Manchester and Salford Discharged Prisoners* Aid Society, 
This society commenced ita operatiouR January, 1866. Lord Stan- 
ley, M. P., presided at tbe first meeting, and became the permanent 
president. Objects — first, to assist persons discharged from all 
prisons, who belong to Manchester, either by birtli or residence ; 
second, to assist reformatory inmates on discharge, Manchester 
naturally receives a large niunlicr of discharged convicts, having 
tickets of leave; and the city having at the same time a very ineffi- 
cient police force, the presence of these men is a source of constant 
danger. Hitlierto they have received large gratuities, amounting 
not unfrequently to £15. In the year 18t32, the Home Secretary 
ifisaed an order limiting the gratuity to £3, probably the most unwise 
order that was ever issued, as the inevitable result is, the retention 
of aliigkly dangerous class entirely in this country. Many of tbein, 
under the old reguhitions, emigrated to our colonies, and found free 
ficope for energy and enterprise in an honest way. The limitation of 
tlieir gratuity forbids this; and the ordinar}' course with limited 
nieaimis — a few days of riot, and then a return to crime. Without 
these men, Manchester has a fixed criminal population of nearly 
three thousand persons, and Itita so little restraining power in the 
police that out of every 100 crimes committed, only 5 are punislicd 
aTitl % escape detection ; wliereas in the whole of England and Wales, 
29 ixjmons are pnnislied out of every 100 committing crimes, and 
only 71 escape detection. With these facts and figures in view, the 
Bisiilmrged PrisonerA* Aid Society had a very distinct mission, and 
tbcresiilt will show that its la])ors have nt>t been in vain. It lia.s had 
unuiiiial difficulties to contend witli. The cor|V)ration and pdlice, to 
pu the natural reproaches of the rate-payers for inefticiency in 
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dealing with crime, made a public declaration that the prisoneiiB' aid 
Boeiety attracted bo many rogues to the city that the police liad 
uniisual difiicultiea to contend with. , 

I exposed the absurdity of this Btatement, and the corporation 
appointed a committee to investigate and report on the matter, and 
the upshot was, that they retired from the controversy thoroughly 
beaten. Thiti fact was established, — that in 1867 more than 40 
ticket-of leave men were reported to the society, 22 were in regular 
work, one had relapsed to crime, and all the rest had been pasded on 
to distant places. There was a curious fact in reference to the one 
relapse. My agent ascertained from a comrade of the defaulter that 
he meditated a burglary. The police was immediately informed, tlie 
house was pointed out, the time named, and a description of the man 
given. In spite of the warning, tlie man accomplished his felony, 
was afterward apprehended at his nwn home, the spoil was found in 
Lis possession, and ho is now in penal servitude. 

The report of 1867 shows that 165 persons had been aided ; 116 
had been introduced to employers in 42 branches of industry. The 
society has no Home. 

The following tables indicate th.e results. 

They speak for themselves. Of 165 assisted, less than 5 per cent 
were re-committed, something like a tenth of the ordinary nomber 
of re-committals. The county has had to prosecute and maintain in 
gaol 8 instead of 80 persons, and when a calculation is made of the 
cost to the community by their depredations, by the cost of sessions 
or assizes procedure, and prison keep, — if this is compared with the 
expense of working our society, it is easy to see how advantageoos it 
is to the community on mere economic grounds^ apart from the ques- 
tion of Christian ethics. 

TABLE 1. 

number &f dueharged priaonen to uikom the attention of the Sodetp was 
directed from eommencetnent up to October 31«<, 1867. 



Komberwbon- 
oeiTedmkL 


Not ftKud at ad- 
dnas glTen. 


DM not attend to 

iDStnictloos 

gtven. 


Kot oonaldend 
IbrreUet 


rt^uL 


US 


B 


4 


a 


3» 



TABLE 8. 

Skmoing number tg dmkarged pri$oner$ from Manehetter, Saiford and other tomt, 
and returned eonmete teho reeeited aid. 





fliUbrt. 
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TABLE 3. 

hotoin^y the number of peraons w?u> locra knovm to haveheon preoioneijf cofnmitted, and 
fvumibcr of their previoua commitmentt. 



FHBVIOUSLY OOJ 



Onoe. 



ao 



iKMUjpE 



Twice. 



Tliree 
Ilia en. 



Four 
Umes. 



Umes. 



81x timei 
and 

ftbOVA 



TotiO. 



Nnt pny 
vlonilv 
oomimt* 



ToUI 
nnmber 



186 



TABLE 4. 

Showing the nature of aid supplied by the SoHfty from eof/uneTieenient up to Octtibrr 

S\»t, 1868. 



PenoDfl dUOiafged Crom coo- 
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TABLE 6. 
Ehmeing amautU expended on dieeharged prUonert from eommeneement of Society up 

to October Zlet, 18C7. 



Bowduid 


Oothlnr. 


atoclcnnd 
nutifrlnlHi 


icW. 


PrUonera* 
tnvollng 
ezpeoBes. 


Smlgra- 
UOQ czpen- 

MS. 


KoDfiy 
pAymeata. 


ToUL 


£.Ld. 
wua 


£. B. d. 
MUU 


£.B.d. 

ID 111 


£.a.d. 

Ill B 


£.a.d. 
1 UO 


£.B.d. 

U UO 


£.B.d. 
430a 


£.Ld. 

ZB188 



TABLE 6. 
Showing terw% of imprisonment of dieeharged prieonen aided by Society. 
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TABLE 7. 
Shom&g the eea of discharged prieonern who received aid, together tnth »ub»e^uent eon- 
duct of both claeeee, eofar ae can 6ts aeeeriained. 
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TABLES. 
Blumkia the mJkmquaU ctmOwt, to ^ aa ma b$ oMotHabMd,^ di^karff^ pri 



ttteaSbtat tftoohBrnd nrom convict prlMiw^ 
And flrom MAOCDMUr ftod otiier towns, — 

Totol, »-««- 




TABLE 9. I 

Shamng tfu miJmqxurU c4mdueS of tho9e vAo had arid thae vAo had not betnp^^M 



CLABB, 



Kol pr«TioQ>ly ooorlcUdf..-^, 



Total,. 



9^ 

r 



us 



5 



10 
10 



cos 



§1 



TABLE 10. 
Showing the different kinds of loork proeurtd for 110 discharged prurniorv. 



OCCUPATION. KO. 

Boatman 1 

BoiliT inakora, 2 

Bnuts drossor, 1 

Butcher, 1 

Bocrhoufiekocpor 1 

Commorci&l tr&Telera. 3 

Clerks 4 

Carter, 1 

Charwomen, 3 

Oooiwr 1 

Collior, 1 

DTUrrfrlBt 1 

Dress makers, 5 

Dyers 4 

Domestic service 7 

Drapers, 2 

EUigflno driTora, 2 

Factory 18 

Fastiflin catten 8 

Fllo cutter, 1 

Joiners, 8 



OCCDPATIOJr. 



H&wkem, 

Grocer, 

Laborers, 

Mechanic 

Ostlor, 

Packer 

Pattern maker^. 

Plnml>er 

Piecor 

Pawnbroker, . . . 

Painters, 

Railway porter, 
Shoemakers, . . . 

Stokers 

Stonemason, . . . 

Shopman, 

Silk spinner, . . . 
Wood tumors, . 
Watchman, .... 

Waiters, 

WsireUousemen, 
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IKCOMS. 

ibBcrtpUons and dooatioDB, . . 
Qmttuties of convicts and allow 
ances by visiting justices.. . . 



TABLE 11. 

Showing r^ccipU and expcndUuTM for 1867. 

EXrKXDITUKE. 

£191 Working oxponses, £107 9 10 




Pnymenta to convicts and 
173 Q priBonere discharged ftom 



£334 8 7 



Zeeds Prisoners* A id Society. 
ThiB was cstablisbed in 1864. Daring the year 1867, 100 cases 
were undertaken by the society. 



From Leeds gaol,. 
** other g&olB, 



48 



NUKBER OF FEBS0N3 DIBCHAKOED FROM. 
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Besides these, 50 reformatory hoys have been aided, with the follow- 
ing results : 



HEFORMATOEY. 



Bopt— • 



nrcosiE, 1867. bxtekditurb. 

BubKriptions, £88 116 Working cipcnsefl, £41 2 1 

Convicts' ^mtuiticB 24 12 7 Paid on priaonera' aoooont.. ... 56 17 6 

Allow&Dces by justices, 12 9 7 



£07 19 G 



£125 13 8 



Staffordshire is fortunate in its gaol chaplain, the Eov. W. Vincent, 
tLruugli whose benevolence and untiring energy two Prisoners' Aid 
Bocietiea have been established and are euccesafuUy worked. 
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^•n^ Discharged Prisoners] Aid Socieiy. 

Established in 1S62, to place girls and women in refugee, boj 
homes or on board ship, and to place men at work and to assist 
to emigrate. During 1867 the various classes, to the number of 
were aided. Kestilts : 



Doing well 138 

Doing badly 8 

BccouTictod 



Found work 

Bent to sea 

Emigrated 

Sent into the country. . . 
Women sent to refogee. 

Restored to ftienda 

Relieved with money. . . 



IKCOUS. 1897. 

Subscriptions £113 2 G 

Payments by friends of pris- 
oners 19 5 

Grants from prison fonds. . . . 150 



EZFEA DXT (JOB. 
Working expenses £17 

Paid on account of prisoners. 



£381 7 6 



Jth3 



27i^ LidusiriaZ Home of Wakefield Prison. 

Eatablifthed in 1856, by the govenior, Mr. Shepherd. Alt' 
connected with the prison, it was, in truth, a private factorj' for ni 
belonging to the governor, who paid the charges and received 
profits. 

Since the appointment of the present governor, Capt. ArmyU 
it has, by order of the justices, become a prison institution. 

The workshop is outside, but joins the prison. 

The men have fixed hours for labor, a general mess, and lodgl 
in the prison. The theory is, that work should be found to prev 
the discharged from relapsing to crime, but not sufficiently rem 




Diacliargxsd for miacondact 9 Other reasons 

iMssatififled 16 — 

X«eft without notico 37 130 

X«ert for better work 85 Bemalning in the Home 36 



Manajfor and SuporiDtend- 

on 1*8 wages £83 4 

Rent, &c 96 4 10 

Workmen's wages. &c 803 15 3 

Material purchased 3,258 12 

Profit 282 14 



A bath 13 provided for the men ; newspaperg and period ionls are 
bontrht for the reading-room, where smoking is allowed. 

Besides the above, there are aid societies attached to the following 
prisons, but as they do not publish reports, no specific information 
can he given of them: Bath Prison, Cardiff Pnson, Durliam Prinon, 
Gloacester Prison, Glasgow Prison, Worcester County Prison and. 
Worcester Borough Prison. There are also the two following aid* 
societies not attadied to prisons: Manchester Industrial Institute audi 
Park Row (Bristol) Asylum. 

Refuges fob Fallen Womkn. 
In London there are 19 organized establishments of rescue, pro- 
viding accommodations for 1,155 inmates; in the pronnces tliere 
are S4 establishments, with accommodations for 1,116 inmate 
Scotland and Ireland, 10 establishments, with accommodations for 
3S{J iuinatea. Total, 63 establishments, with accommo<lations foi" 
S,fl5I inmates. Besides those provided with homes, a lai^ number 
are restored to their friends; and although it is impf>ssil»le to give 
exact returns of reformation, most gratifying proofs are given of 
great Buccess in this noble work. 

London Female Musion, 
Tin's Mission has, since its establishment in 1858, aided S,300 poor 
crentm-es, and during the past year has extended its operations to 
450. They employ eight missionary women, who, at comparatively 
iRalariea, pursue their labors with noble zeal. They find that 
the chief causes of prostitution are vanity, love of drosp, idleness, 
the enticements of their own sef, and love of drink"; scihiction ia 
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li iti which can scarcelj be looked upon as less than miracu- 

1 to verify the statements of these girls, and proved their 

lospcctability. One of them was immediately restored to 

in England, and the other is again in respectable service in 

■ loT the eye of her mother. 

was a young servant at a lodging honso, in one of the 
ling from the Strand. She was seduced by a lodger, and 
•ut upon the streets. She applied to me for help, and I 
iCr in a Homo, While there, she manifested the most docile, 
.1 and amiable disposition. At the end of six itlonths she was 
rcrvice. Here she manifested a conscientious desire to fulfill 
y, and an unselfishness and sympathizing kindness which 
i oady brought their own reward. Her mistress has just died, 
tueated to her, by will, as an expression of her regard and 
tie, the sum of £10, with all her wearing apparel, and some 
of furniture. The girl is so much respected by the members 
r deceased mistress' family, that they desire to retain her, and 
—i her services in another capacity. She now wishes to be- 
.11 annual subscriber to the Mission Fimd, and thus one who 
..yrself been rescued will, we may hope, be permitted to aid 
■rctly in the rescue of many others. This case is one eminently 
|rj'.;ited to instill hope and courage into the minds of those labor- 
In a field which is, at times, liable to be looked upon as alto- 
^r arid and sterile. It is one also equally calculated to encour- 
tliose objects of our care who may be disposed to feel cast down, 
' think the past utterly irretrievable." 



iKCOMK, 1868. 



. £l.«9l 8 8 



EXTEND ITT7BB. 

UiadoD&ries £342 16 

Genera] expensefl, 105 1 8 

Expended on penitents 1,143 11 

£1.591 8 8 



Manchester Asylum. 

Tlie Manchester Asylum has received, during the past year, 206 
umates : 55 behaved unsatisfactorily, 5 escaping with their new 
clothing (4 of these robbed the institution). 

The institution is so admirably managed that it is nearly self- 
BUpporting. 

Tlie receipts for washing and sewing alone amounted to £2,119 




The annnal subscriptions amounted to £234 18fl, 
The total expenditure, £2,7S6 198. 7d, 
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REFOBMA'n'JHr ScnooLa of Great Bbttain- 
We learn from the inspector's report that there are at present M 
Bcliools, viz : 

BNOLAKD. SCOTLAKD. 

For Protc»Unl boye, 80 For Proloatant bovs.. 



erirU, 12 

•• Catholic bora, 4 

fflrla 2 

•* Protc«lant and Catholic boys 2 

# 60 



« Catholic boYB,. . , 
•• girl*.... 



14 



Thc&c schools, built and fnnjished by private persons, with or 
without grants from county funds, are inspected by a government 
officer, and. if the construction and arrangements are approved of^ a 
certificate is granted, and it may open Its door to inmates sentenced^ 
by criminal courts, or by magistrates in petty Bessions. Some recei^ 
voluntary inmates, at the request of parents, \vlio pay a weekly sui 
for their maintenance. The sentenced children are paid for by thel 
State, The Home Secretary sanctions a weekly payment of Tr. for 
those below 16 years of age, and of 4s. for those above that age. 
The average payment will amount to 58. Od., but as that sum rarely 
pays the charges, it has to be supplemented by private subscriptions, 
or by a grant from the county funds. 

To facilitate arrangements, the justices in quarter sessions some- 
times appoint a reformatory committee, to make contracts with the 
schools. As chairman of the committee for the county of Lancaster, J 
I have made contracts with about twenty schools, at the following ■ 
rates : For hoys, Is. 6d. weekly ; for girls, Is. weekly. Tlie manager 
of a school is eitlior a private gentleman, or some benevolent lady, 
who works the institution, with a paid staff of officers. The children 
are instructed in elementary learning, and in husbandry, or some 
industrial trade. Latterly, throe ship reformatories have been estab- 
lished i'or hoys, and they are there prepared for the sea. Many of 
the schools have a hand, and not a few become good musicians. The 
management is paternal, and, in not a few instances, something like 
a real home is made for the young offenders. Although there are 
00 prison walls, escapes are rare. The sentence is usually for five 
years, hut the manager may let the inmate out on license at the expi- 
ration of eighteen months if his conduct is good. 

The ship reformatories are from the national fleet, forming part of 
the wooden walls of England. The introduction of iron ships of war, 
and the improvement in gnnnery, has rendered them valueless, and 
the admiralty lend them to proper applicants. The cost of furnish- 
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ing such a hnlk for reformatory purposes is about £3,000. Ship 
reformatories cau be classed, neither as centralized nor as family 
iriBtitutions. 

They are necessarily big schools, but the nature of the occupations 
and the naval disKrlpline observed avert the evils which would otber- 
^vise ensue from largo gatherings of criminal boys. The following 
notes were made after a visit to the Akbar, stationed in the Mersey : 
** A few weeks ago, I saw, for the iii-st time, tlie Akbar school 
frigate, at Rock Ferry ; it is moored about half a mile from the pier, 
and, on our arrival (I was introduced by a gentleman from Liverpool, 
■who takes a great interest in the Liverpool institutions), we were 
saluted by a young sailor, looking very like a boy on board a man-of- 
war, who told us that a boat was in waiting ; it was manned by the 
young offenders, and we were soon on board, when, thanks to the 
polite attention of Captain Sanies, and of his brotlier, the chaplain, 
we examined the whole economy of the ship, and had full opportuni- 
ties of seeing the boys at their various exercises ; all dressed like sail- 
ors, they had a brisk and animated, though orderly appearance. 
Although they seek for bad cases, for hardened young criminals, and 
many of them are drawn from large towns, comparatively few of 
them had a criminal cast of face. At a signal, they assembled in the 
dining cabin, and, at another signal, all stood up, and musically and 
reverently sung the grace. The diet appeared to be rather coarse, 
but wholesome. We now proceeded over the vessel, into the hold, 
where the water tanks are kept, and into the various cabins. Every- 
where, the most perfect neatness and cleanliness were observable. 
Whilst we were lunching with Captain Saulez, the schoolmaster 
brought about a dozen boys into an adjoining cabin, and they sang, 
with very pleasing effect, a number of glees and songs. They take 
most interest in those having a direct reference to their condition. 
Afler this, we heard the brass band, somewhat cut down in its num- 
bers by some late discharges, but their performance was very credit- 
able; one good-looking cornet player was pointed out as the son of 
a professional man ; the father is dead, but the family are in eas}' cir- 
cumiitancefi. The hospital contained six patients; one of them, suf- 
fering from a cold, was confined in a strait jacket and guarded by 
two boys ; he had, just before, rushed out, flourishing a red-hot poker 
amongst his confreres ; he failed to create a sensation, and was by no 
means made a hero of. Captain Saulez treated the escapade with 
quiet contempt, and nothing more would be heard of it. The ship 
TOUtainod about 170 boys, some forty of whom had their names 
rn'ribed on a slate, in an honor list, as well conducted, and to be 
tmsted on shore." 
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From my por^oniil experience, I should say, that the maxini ennn- 
cUtml by Coloridgc, iia the true theory of achool discipline, ia gener- 
ally nwpoctod : " The maximam of -watchfulness, with the mini- 
mam of puniBliinont." The system is far from perfect, bnt we can 
survey tltti roBults with sati&faction. 

Wy know, from private sonrcee, that certain district* have almost 
boon <«loarc<l of juvenile crime since the establishment of scliooU, of 
which Chclthum and the county of Monmouth may be mentioned Ad 
•xampleft; we know that a satisfactory diminution has also been 
p^TOtpt i blo in LiTorpool. In my own neighborhood, I have seen two 
luff^ g*ngH dispersed by the detention of a few of the ring-leadere^ 
AVe know, fWmi the judicial statistics, what effect reformatories hare 
had uiK^u oTime in general ; how, for some yean, it steadily declined, 
and how, in 18t$h an alarming increase took place, amonntinp to 
tttoiroUuui nine per cent of juvenile crime, and more than tweotj*t«ro 
par Oittt of adult crime. Mr. Turner explains the Ibnner advanoa 
hj inaiitiag on the effbct of the aboee of refonnatories ; bot the 
adnuiee in adalt crime at the same time shows this explanatioA to 
b« wilaiuMs; iadeed, if adalt erimia had made bo adraaea^ I do Mit 
MO Iba ftroa of it Why seek for obaeare, wbea obviona cxplanaliooB 
ara at hand I The paUie knows well, that the ontrageooi paaper- 
il« of ptMMR aadariifla the whoh biHiMSi» aad Mddlaa the vhala 
Wif aaaftUfty oa Sir JoAaa Jabt, Atthoheadof aajstan* 
Mlhges, swh aa F^ftKhaa, hia diitiagMMhiwI howii^voiild 
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PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YOBK. 
Admifisione to reformatoriea in the years 1867-8 — 1,680: 



^potestent bojTB, 1,018 Catholic boys,, 

girlB, 238 •• girte,. 



hr 



859 
45 



1.256 
Ages of Admissum. 

QtRLA. 



424 



BOTB. 

Under 10 years, 23 Under 10 ycare. 9 

Between 10 and 12, ■ 237 B«twecn 10 and 12 89 

13amdU 500 " 12 and 14, 91 

tt.bove 14 608 Above 14. 171 

I NOT PRBTIOUBLT CONVICrKD. F&BYIOUBLT C0« VXCTKL). 

'soyB, 663 Once, boya, 480 

Qixim, 246 " girla, 60 

■ Twice, boya, 187 

W fflrla. 7 

^^^^^^ Throe Unee. boya, 50 

^^^^^^r Four tixBOfl, boys 25 

^^^^^V Five tlmea, boya, 16 

HB^ Discharged during the year — 1,145, 

^^d 48EnliBted, 18 

Expiration of eenteaco, 83 Toaea. 158 

On account of diaeaae, 15 Emigrated, ..•. 89 

Incorrigible 16 To 8#rWce, 687 

Sent to relationa, 86 

Iieceij)U for tJie year : 

^eaanry payments. £73,998 13 5 Voluntary aaBociaUona, . . . £625 5 3 

PareaU' paymenta 3,U2 13 Sundriea, 1,829 10 4 

8ub«:riptlonB 12;236 8 4 Indoalrial property, 11.171 2 6 

From county and borough 

»t€i, 15,287 1 5 £117.287 14 8 

Etpenditure : 

Bilarieaand ratlone to ofil- Sundriea, rapaira, ratea... £17,801 9 1 

een, £23,638 2 9 Bent 2;29l 7 1 

Food of inmatee, 88,509 18 8 Disposal, 4,418 3 9 

aothlng " 12,530 2 6 Building 4,608 19 8 

^VaahiIlg, fuel, llghU 6^25 10 10 £110106 14 4 



Average maintenance (entire oosCjy England: 

Bon'iTerage £19 7 8 Higlwwt, boys, £24 9 10 

Lowest, boya 18 12 2 

(Hill* iverage, 17 6 Higheat, girla, 24 8 8 

Lowest, glrla, 1112 2 

[8eMte,No. 10,] 30 
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Average maintenanoey ScollatHi , 

Boje'aTerBge, ... £10 4 HigUwt. boj-». 

Lowest, boys. 

GirlB* Bvemge 14 1 10 Hlghert. ffirls 

Loweet, ^rl^, 

The otmlDf^ raried from 9cL to £5 15s. per head per umum. 



REFOBMATOBY RBSULTS, 



KXOUSK SOHOOIA 



Prnt«9it&nt boy«, p«ro«at. „ „„., 

ProlMUint uirUi. per coot,....™ „...._....„...». 

Cftlbnllc boys, per ceni. _,, 

CftUiolic (flrls, per ccnl, .«™.«„.«^.„_,„....^ 

■coTCB »cnnou. 
ProtcrtUnt hoy\, per c«Dlt.... 

Pror«itaiit dirb, pf^ eeai,.... 
Cmhollr hoy**, ptr cent, ....„., 
Cttttiullc glrlB, percent, 




Goverument reformatories, without the intermediate Bj-etenj ( 
Walter Crofton, are necessarily failures, as the voluntRry elemc 
deficient, 

A true reformatory should combine the government control 
voluntary management. Two adult reformatories, the Westmi 
Eefuge and Mr. Covyer's North-west London Preventitive 
Heformatory Institution, wanting the former element, and ha 
Bimply private management, have both proved failures. Oil 
other hand, in the following institutions combining the two elera 
the Carlisle Memorial Refuge, the Golden Bridge Refuge, the Qa< 
Square Refuge, and the Eagle ITouse Refuge liave been emiD( 
successful. 

The results of reformatory action upon the outside population ] 
been aUuded to, I niay furtlier add that Mr. Baker states, 
juvenile crime has been diininiahed forty-four per cent by their el< 
3'ear8' action, and Mr. Ivynnersley made the following stateujeD 
the late Social Science meeting of Birmingham: '^I have l 
twelve years in Eirrnlnghaiu as stipendiary magistrate. "When I 
came, the ordinary number of boys in the gaol was over eiglily, 
reformatory schools had not been called into use. The act \ri 
existeuce, but there was a great prejudice against it. In my fort 
experience as a magistrate, I had seen a great number of boys tu 
out of gaol, no better than when they came in, and I began to hi 
a strong prejudice in favor of reformatory schools. I adopted 
practice of sending the boys to a reformatory, and at the end ol 
year, the number of boys in gaol had been reduced to sixty. At 
end of the next year, they had been reduced to thirty. In the ret 
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for last week, it had been reduced to twelve, and the average was 
seldom more than twenty/* 

The acts of parliament lor regulating reformatories have been con- 
solidated under Vict. 29 and 30, chap. 117. Under the consolidated 
act, children between the ages of ten and sixteen may be sentenced 
for not less than two years, or more than five. Below the age often, 
a child previously convicted may bo sent. The Bchool life muat be 
preceded by a minimum imprisonment in a common gaol, of not less 
than ten days.* 

In choosing a school, the religious persuasion of parents or guard- 
iauB must be respected. At the expiration of eighteen months, the 
oflFender may be let out on license, or apprenticed. The conditions 
of sentence are, that the child umst have committed some offence 
entitling him or her to imprisonment. Managei-s prefer to receive 
children who have been previously convicted, but about fifty per 
cent of the boys are received on their first conviction. An exception 
is made in the case of girls, who are apt to be unitmnageable when 

I they have contracted decidedly criminal habits. During the past 
year the number of young oflenders has increased by nearly three per 
cent; the increase in adult crime has been six per cent. Payments 
from parents may be enforced by a magistrate's order. The maximum 
sum is five shillings weekly. The usual order is for one shilling 
and sixpence. 



f 



Industhial Schools. 

Certified industrial schools are intended for the reception of 
younger and less criminal children, the theory being prevention 
rather than punishment. By the act Vict. 29 and 30, cap. 118, any 
child under the age of twelve years, in a destitute or vagrant condi- 
tion, or associating with thieves, and not previously convicted, may 
be sent to an industrial school by two justices of the peace. 

Before the reception into a school, guardians of the poor must 
receive the child. 

The period of detention is not limited, but, as a matter of practice, 
it 18 either for five years, or till the age of sixteen. At the latter age, 
the power of detention ceases. Parents and guardians of the poor 
may Bend unmanageable children, if the magistrates are willing to 
mate the order. 

There are at present 63 industrial schools, accommodating 3,976 
chill] ren. 
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BflUUVftD DUBDCO TUB TBAR, 

Boyi. 1,429 

GirU 509 



ToUl 



.1.938 



AOB. 

Undfir 7 yean .s^*^***** 

Botween 7 aad 9 • •«• 

Between 9 &ad 11 

Between 11 and 18 



To sea 

Emignted 

PUoed in eervioe.. 
Sent to rel&tiTca. . 



Discharged, 527 : 

Died 87 

Absconded 46 

Sent to reibrtDAtorioe. 37 

Deoeued 33 

Eolteted 1 



Total sent since passing of the act m 1857 : boys, 4,781 ; 
1,829 — 6,620. 

B^MdU of dueharge$ in thru y<wri— 1864. 1865, 1866. 



BOTB, ProtMtant, per oeat, 

JBojra. Cstbollc. per c«iit^.».^».. 
GlrU, frotatftnt. per fseni, „.»..» 
QlrtM, C»Uu)lio, p«r ceot, _..».».« 



^ 


1 


» 


h 


5 


1 


& 


1 


n.4 


0.S 


14.8 


8.0 


tn,9 


10.9 


HA 


$A 



s.o 

S.4 



The total expenditure during the year was £87,825 5s. 4d. 



BBCKIFTS. 

Tre*Biu7 allowance £31,723 12 9 Sondriec £4;314 

Parents and parochial boardB 1,869 9 Prom niet 

BabecriptiooB 23*010 15 8 

From roltinUry Inmatee 2,920 10 11 



..19,652 
£88,891 



The treasury allowance is 6s. per head weekly, and the aven 
cost is rather over 53. 6d, 



WnippiNo Acnr. 

In 1802 an act was passed (Vict. 25, cap. 18), enabling justi* 
England to order a whipping for boys whose age does not exceed! 
years, and in Scotland when the age does not exceed 16 years, 
number of strokes is limited to twelve, and the instrument to 
birch rod. 

Believing, as I do, that torture in punishment is unworthy o( 
civilized nation, I have never, during a series of years, ordered 
degrading punishment. I may quote the authority of the Inspei 
of Iteformatories, that the best reformatory results are seen in i 
schools where the system of treatment is mild. 
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Paupkeism axd Crime i>* Enolanb and Wales. 
I have &howu that, notwithstanding all our institutions for the 
^formation of criminals, crime is on the increase, and the re-convic- 
iiouB of criminals arc numerically greater. The explanation is obvi- 
ous. Trade ia paralysed, our paupers are increasing, and now number 
1 in 20 of the population. 

The population of England and Wales is 21,500,000. 
The present number of paupers is 931,54^, maintained at a cost of 
nearly 9 millions sterling. 

Our criminal class at large numbers 112,303 persons, being 1 in 
191 of the whole population. 

Wo passed through our gaols last year 145,184 criminals. I 

Btated the cost of our criminal administration at 5 millions; the 

indirect costs of crime certainly are more than 10 millions ; m 

a grand total of nearly 25 millions as the national charge for pauper- 

iam and crime — more than the interest of our national debt; and, 

notwithstanding the fact staring us in the face that 93 per cent of 

onr criminals are totally illiterate or very imperfectly educated, we 

only charge the national purse with about three-quarters of a million 

for educational grants. 

You have been told that the Irish system is partially introduced 
into our convict prisons. The directors' report is just out. From it, 
wo learn that the great English reformatory experiment promises 
good results. 

On the 7th of April, 1868, 6,552 male convicts were in confine- 
ment, and of them, 1,9S1 were either confirmed invalids or fit only 
for light labor. 

The daily average of prisoners employed on public works has been 
3,109. These, assisted by 92 prisoners at "Woking, capable of only 
light labor, have earned during the year, £113,115 3s. Id., giving an 
annual average of £35 ITs. as the earnings of each convict. The 
total expenditure of the convict prisons has been £244,067 Gs. lOd. 

Woking and Dartmoor are reserved for invalids, the most serious 
c&aes lieing sent to the former. 

Parkhnrst is reserved for the worst female criminals. During the 
year tliere were 333 inmates, and the prison punishments numbered 
767,— thus: 

Hand-cofTB 10 

Eolble* 4fl 

Btnijpilit JKcket^ 54 

Dttikalla. 87 

" wUli bread and vat«r, 18 

Otlier jtuniahmentfl 502 

ToUl, 
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Tliese punisliraenta indicate the depravity of these women, 
poeaibly a milder Bysteni would be more suocessful, as we find tliat 
Brixton prison with 707 prisoners (women) has only 099 puniaLmenU, 
and of these, the highest is the refractory cell. 

That the inmates enter with do better moral naturea than those at 
Parkhurst, is probable from this passage in the superiotendenl'* 
report : 

'' Those who obtain no remission of their time are bj far the mo6t 
likelT to return to evil coorees when discharged by expiration of 
their sentence ; they seem so unreclaimed as to be incapable of esti 
mating either kindness, firmness or humanity; yet there have been 
instances of even such, voluntary and without other motive, coming 
when free and leading good lives, to express the justice of their priaon 
treatment with remorse and repentance." 

He concludes witli the statement that the reduced gratuity dimin- 
ishes their ardor for hard labor, and that 11 of them had been pro- 
vided with situations by the London DiacliArged Prisonere' Aid 
Society, and that without this aid little hope of an honest livii^ 
could have been entertained. 

Fulham Kefuge receives the first-class women convicts, and fron 
thence they are drafted oflf to refuges. 

There have been 248 inmates and only 64 punishments, and 
chiefly of the lightest kind, such as one day's bread dinner. 

The directors give prominence in their report to the 
which has attended tlie pliilanthropic eflforts of the discharged 
ers' aid societies ; they have been established in Birmingham, 
Stafford, Manchester and Salford, and we cordially recogniie ibm 
great assistance rendered by these associations in the work of crimi- 
nal reformation." 

This generous acknowledgment of our societies will cheer ns on to 
renewed exertion. 
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VIII. ADULT REFORMATORIES. 

fATTnKW DimrroRT Hnx, Q. C, Cohmupovoiho MKViKn of tuk Pouoir Aabocutiox. 

The question which I propose to consider in this paper is : " Can 
roluntftry agency bo safely applied to the treatment of adalt crimi- 
lals r' 

Reformatory treatment of criminals, as opposed to punishment 
exclusively deterrent, is at length adopted, more or less thoroughly, 
in all our prisons, as well as in our reformatory schools ; and I cannot 
tliiuk it either necessary or desirable to revive the controversy as to 
the preference merited by reformatory training over merely deterrent 
inflictions. 

Reformatory treatment, then, has now ceased to be the peculiar char- 
acteristic of reformatory schools. Tlieir distinguishing characteristic 
now consists in their being established and conducted by the agency 
of voluntary managers, who receive from the executive government 
pecuniary allowance for each juvenile offender under their care, so 
long, and so long only, as government is satisfied that its bounty is 
faithfully and judiciously applied to the promotion of the cud in view. 
The success of reformatory schools in permanently reclaiming the 
young, has naturally directed the thoughts of the benevolent to th* 
question proposed for discussion in the present paper. Satisfactorilj 
to answer this question, it will be necessary to compare the differing 
circumstances of juvenile and adult offenders. 

In the treatment of the young, we find certain facilities which, in 

the treatment of adults, are changed into difEculties. Whether 

offender or not, the young are at a stage of life when they fall 

naturally under the control of their elders, as their superiors in 

strength of body and mind, and also as being the source from which 

they draw their subsistence. To the young, therefore, submission ia 

not (as it is to adults) humiliating, and does not provoke resistance. 

All things concur to render it an easy task to subject tliem to a corn's** 

of dlBcipIine which, though mild and genial, shall be efficient for its 

purpose. Ease and difficulty, however, are comparative terms, and it 

must not be supposed that the establishment of a reformatory school, 

working with success, is a slight achievement, except when compared 

with the production of like results on convicts arrived at years of 

maturity. 

Toward the young, sympathy flows in streams abundant and spon 
tanwinSj so that sacrifices of time and money are willingly made tor 
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their benefit But it is almoit needleM to oheerre^ tbat ex< 
mdi of Ds as have bj oar paisaits in life been called npoQ to 
madi and cloeelj oo the condition of the maa neglected in 
lad joiith» and in whom proeliWtj toward eril haa become by i 
ahveffy of habit iaveterate, STmpathj with the ad alt criminal 
bardlj warm enough to produce of itaelf earnest and peniat€ 

in hia behalC Manj, too, however mercifbUj diapoaed, 
under the ainoere though mistaken conriction that the reformatu 
of offenders advanced beyond the period of youth, and especial 
after they have adopted crime as their calling, is, if not ntterlj 
poauble, yet auocessfol with so few as not to jostify the expendita 
of DMoey and of labor sufficient for its accoaiplishmenL Here, the 
are obvious reasons why voluntary effints were first applied to tl 
redaznatioo of the young ; and why so long a time has elapsed, ere 
after the proved saooeBS of refonnatory schools, during which th 
employment of a similar agency for the reclamation of adults hi 
remained, except in a few instances, an untried experiment. 

The difficulties attendant on the treatment of the adult crimin 
meet ns at the outset Matured in bodily strength, and with a men 
tal training directed to enable him by means of crime to oommaa* 
not only the oomf<Hlfi but the lojraries of life, his custody is a taal 
of anxious responsibQity. A strong prison muBl be built for hii 
reception, and in addition to the appointment of a competent gov- 
ernor, the cost of a powerful, experienced and vigilant body of war 
ders most be incurred It has been found necessary, too, that the 
first months of imprisonment should, as regards adults, be made 
tenn of severe privation. A criminal, says Maoonochie, should he 
treated by law as a man is dealt with by society, who, from hh indo- 
lence, prodigality, or impmdence^ has fallen into adverdty. He is 
left to work his way out of the unhappy position in which he his 
placed himself ; and thus should a criminal be left to struggle ; only 
that, as his misconduct is graver than that of the indolent and the 
prodigal, so must his adversity be more profound, and his sufferiqgi^ 
lor his own sake as well as for that of the community, more severe — 
raeh increaaed seTerity being essential to his reformation. The tnth 
of Oapt. Maconochie^s theoxy has been established by e^>aience, ind 
ia now generally accepted by persons conversant with the subject 

It is, then, plain that with adults we cannot b^;in — and probtbly 
no one has ever dreamt of beginning — by voluntary agency. To 
build a gaol, and superintend it during the early period of the deten- 
tion of its inmatess would be a task so costly, and at the same time 
so gloomy» that to indulge the hope that it will ever be undertdEeo 
by a voluntary association would be the wildest extravagance. 



'■ ' ^^ ' ' ^ - 
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Thus the criminals on whom alone the proposed experiment can 
"bo tried with any prospect of succeae, and under ciruuinBtances in- 
citing voluntary effort, must, of neceesity, be comparatively few. 
33y far the greater number of imprisonments are for tenns so ghort 
that the criminal is discharged long before reformatory action could 
produce any appreciable change. This fact, of itself, excludes the 
majority of prisoners from treatment by voluntary agency. Again, 
criminals couvicted of heinous crimes could not be received by the 
managers of adult reformatories at any stage of punishment. It 
would be felt that die risk of an outbreak onglit never to be incurred, 
It« effect upon the other inmates would be highly in jorioufi, and the 
public would regard even a single event of this kind as demonstrate 
in^ that the principles on which the scheme had been devised wore 
utterly fallaci<»ufl. Old establishments might survive such a misfor- 
tnne even if repeated,, use rendering us patient of defects which, 
in a new enterprise, would be pronounced intolerable, 

Bxit the eliminations to which I have pointed being made, I see 
no reason to donbt that the residue of the j>riBoner8 might be advan- 
tageously treated in reformatories undervoluntary management, and, 
consequently, that tJie question under consideration should receive a 
qualiiied answer in tlie afiinnative, bo far, at least, as respects the 
probability of such a project answering the intentions of its promoters, 
assuming, always, that promoters will appear whenever the law on 
the subject is so framed as to give tJiem the requisite power and funds. 
The privilege of abbreviating his term of detention by industry 
and good conduct operates on the convict as an important stimulua 
to sulf-amendment. But stimulants act on the patient (so to speak) 
with an efficiency inereasbig in proportion as the distance between 
him and the goal he has to reach diminishes. Wlien his pmiiahment 
begins, the day of liberation — let him exert himself to liis utmost — 
ifl BO far off, that ho is at firet bnt languidly excited. Hence it has 
been found expedient to hold out to him additional objects of desire, 
more sjwedy in their attainment ; and thus (as far as possible) to 
CTiahle him to avail himself of his confinement as an opportunity (or 
ratlier a series of opportunities) for advancing himself in comfort, as 
consequent on his advance toward reformation. And as the stage 
at which the prisoner would be prepared for removal to the adidt 
reformatory would be arrived at long before the period of conditional 
didiarge upon ticket-of-leave, it would form one of the objects of 
desire to wliich I have just referred, and he would evidently look 
forward to its attainment months, jwrhaps years, before his ultimate 
object — restoration to liberty — would be near enough greatly to 
move him. 
ISeoate, No. 10.] SI 
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The reformatory here oonterapl&ted differe easendflllr frofl 
priflon. Its inmatee are not under locts and bars, being reta 
only by nuini] tV>rce. On the- V d, if they rcmnin and pori 
tlie duties prescribed to them, . 'W tbey ahali earn their tio 
of-leave, accompanied by the right to refer to the authoritioB of 
prison for their past ^0(xJ fondart^ and to ^' ' 

hood of the district in which they propose- ^ , ^ *d 

tinnanee of their well-doing; while their tith^ to afwifltance fli 
prieonor^B aid eoeietied they «'ili find at once admitted. On ■ 
other hand, by escape (or deserliou, ae it might be mure aocoTB^ 
deBienated), they would incur great risk of being retaken, with ti 
certainty^ if retaken, of being tlirnet back into the first And sevej 
Bta^e ot' givol diticipline, thereby pjstpouingto a very diit.-mt 
recovery of their treedora. 

The motives to iniin entrance to the ret'onnatt)riei would be si 

*-■ • 

Whoever can be intrusted to continue in continement when he 
it in hid power, at any moment, to go at large, will be safely alkm 
to enjfij' many privilosrea, wiiich I need not enumerate, int»st grate 
to him whose liberty of action has long been under strict conti 
The mere change of dwelling place would be a break in the mon 
ony of his life, welcome to a degree that we, who have always 
joyed our liberty, are hardly competent to measure. It ig &curc4 
nocoeeary to remark that much care in selection would he dcmaad< 
and naturally exercised, since both the prisi>n authorities and 
mauagcra of adult reformatories would be strongly impressed 
the necessity of clioosing convicts not merely qualified by having passe 
through the prescribed gradations in gaol, but known, or at I 
believed, to be sincerely bent on self-improvement, and to h»' 
earnestly co-operated with those who had hiid charge of their trail 
ing in turning it to the best advantage. 

Probably it will l>e found that the nural)er8 in each of the coDten 
plated reformatories can scarcely be too small. Tiic inmates, dnrii^ 
tlioir life in gaol, will have pretty much exhausted all the bene 
that can be derived from strict rules strictly enforced. EeUaUi 
must now be had on habits and dispositions already fonned, and o 
the influence for good to be derived from that kindly and fainili« 
intercourse between the managers and their wards, which is iiicoi 
patible with large numbers. The inmates will look uj)on the 
philanthropists as their exemplars and their patrons. A muttu 
attachment will spring up, and they wiU be conscious that, unli 
by tbeir own fault, the relations between tliese patrons and tliem 
eelvea will continue long after they shall be restored to societji 
This is not merely a epocalative opinion. We have some experioDO 
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guide us. Women convicta, at the Refuge established at Golden 
ridge, near Dnblin, are phiced under circumstances very similar to 
ose under present consideration. That institution has nov a satis- 
ctory — indeed I might say a triumphant — history of twelve 
sara. The Carlisle Memorial Refuge for Convict Women, estab- 
shed during the year 1865, in London, but lately removed to 
T'inchester, where it has tlie signal advantage of supervision by 
ir Walter Crofton, corroborates the testimony derived from Golden 
bridge. At Lusk, fitleen miles from Dnblin, the bold erperiuient 
f what may be called moral impriaonmeiit has been pursued 
or eleven yeare with adult male convicts, who, before admit- 
AucCj had passed successfully through the training afforded by the 
[rish system. So much fear was entertained by the neighbors of 
lihis establiahtnent at its foundation, that, in order to allay apprehen- 
aion, barracks, duly garrisoned with a police force, were built hard 
by the huts of the convicts ; but this supposed necessity for protec- 
tion by police quickly passed away. A succession of these convicts 
have been constantly employed in reclaiming and cultivating a large 
tract of common land, and their blameless conduct has gained them 
the good will of the whole neighborhood. 

The length of probation, held by the government to be an essential 
condition of admittance to institutions like that at Luak, renders it- 
impossible that a similar privilege should be extended to prisoners 
sentenced to a lighter punishment than penal servitude. The pro- 
posal, therefore, now under consideration must be understood to 
exclude all minor criminals, 

tNo doubt it is painful to draw a distinction conferring a privilege 
I the pfreatcr oiFender, which is withheld from tlio less guilty, 
ossibly it may be urged that the injustice of such a rule is more 
ajiparent than real, inasmuch as the less guilty receive an absolute 
diec'harge from gaol prior to the arrival of the period at which the 
priTilege would begin. This plea, however, is open to the answer 
that lesser offenders may deserve coniidence after a shoi-ter probation 
tlian is required for greater criminals — a proposition founded, as I 
■ believe, in truth ; and it is to be hoped that in time a system of penal 
diecipline, more consonant with justice than our existing practice, 
may Ije devised and carried into execution. 

To pursue this topic further would be to enter a region of specula^ 
tion, which I must leave to be explored by younger men. 
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IX. METTRAY, FROM ITS COanrEN'CEME 
THE PRESENT TDIE. 

By sum Fwumxcm Bcli^ CawunonvBs Mrwm oy tmm Pnsaa A mort A^ 

^' Dam Ic beau domains de la Hv^aimnec^'' * ded&red M. 
at a public meeting he attended manj yesn ago at BirmiB 
*^ mnia ne faisons qu'nn tmd peuple^ sans dmuine, sans Jra 

Deeply gratilie<l by the invitation I have i * 1 to fiimLah 
valuable publication a history of Mettray, nat, as an 1 

woman writing of a French institution for American readerai 
well take as my motto these noble words, epokon by him whoa 
my pen has the honor to record. ** Free trade," he continued, ^ 
as it affects commercial Lntere:Bte, seems still to be regarded i 
quarters with suspicion, cannot however bnt meet witli ni 
approval in its relation to that interchange of thought whii 
motes the holy cause of humanity." In fortherance of sad 
change, I gladly avail myself of the opportunity afforded me i 
ing known, in your pages, the principles upon which Mettr 
founded, and continues to be governed. And in thns promuj 
them, the doctrine of free trade in thought, adv#cated by M. E 
is peculiarly vindicated, eince there is reason to believe tl 
germ of those grand ideas, whose fruit is Mcttray, arose in hi 
during a visit to the United States in 1837, when, forming oi 
Government O^mmission to examine into the state of yonr g 
his attention was naturally drawn to the cognate subject of i 
tional establishments for the young; and the houBos of refi 
New York and Philadelphia may have recommended to hie col 
ation a more humane method of dealing with child-offendefl 
yet prevailed in his own country, where, however, two similar 
tutiona, though on a very small scale (those of Nenhoff and '. 
St, Firmin), Ixad existed since 1828. 

It is known probably to my readers tliat, by the 66th article 
Code Napoleon, children in France, under 16 years of age. w| 
foimd guilty of an offence, may be acquitted as having acte( 
dMcemem&nt^ in which case they are liable to detention for edni 
for a certain number of years, according to the sentence o 



♦ "In the beonitful Onnmin of philanthnipy. we fomi but on© people. wliW 
tom-hoode, without frontier."* — Cor. Soc'y. 
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igistrate before whom tliey are tried. Ho haa, however, the option 
reating them as adult offenders, in which case tl»ey undergo con- 
ion. This, however, happentf comparatively rarely ; bnt until 
i establishment of reformatory sehoole, the child derived little or 
>eiielit from his privilege of ac*quittal, since tliere was no other 
se than a prison open to receive him. He was thus exposed, tor 
sriod often of many years, to the most injurious inlluences, being 
■equently associated with hardened felons. It was tiio desire to 
ive life and action to the merciful provision of the law, which 
itherto had remained almost a dead letter, that called Mcttray into 
■tstencc. 

■A brief sketch of the founder of this wonderful institution may 
Ky precede its history. 

iFredoric An^nste Deraotz was bom in 1796, and, choosing the law 
M his protession, he early distinguished himself, attaining the judi- 
cial otlioe at the age of 26. His long experience as a judge gave 
him ft deep insight into the causes of juvenile crime ; and tlie help- 
less misery of the child-criminals, sometimes so duninutive that he 
was unable to see their heads over the intervening desk, was per- 
petually brought before him. The consequences of either alternative, 
imprisonment or discharge, were tf)0 painful for contemplation ; and, 
conceiving a project by which these poor little creatures might be 
fcescned from their present and future suifering, he resigned his lugh 
fcffice as CtynneiUtr d la Cour RmjaU, and dedicated his liib to the 
lorganization and perfection of his philanthropic scheme. 
I No man could have been better fitted for the noblo but ardnona 
task to which he henceforth devoted himself, at which, notwithstand- 
ing the infirmities of age, he yet labors with unremitting zeal llis 
power of enduring fatigue, for instance, was enormous. Ho once 
traveled from Naples to Paris, a journey of seventeen days and seven- 
teen nights, witliout stopping. At another time, when in England, 
lio heard that the Lakes of Killamey were well worth visiting, and 

Jlie determined, tliough he had only eleven days for his journey, not 
only to see tliem. but to make the tour of Ireland, and return to Paris 
Tpithin the time. He set out, crossed to Dublin, saw Cork, Killarney 
and Belfast, returned to Dublin, sailed for England, traveled to 
RriglUon. crossed to Dieppe, and though, on arriving there, he found 
tlmdili^nco full, and was thereby obliged to travel part of the way 
on post-horses, he reached Paris l)y the time prescribed, not having 
ken once in bed during the eleven days. 

Anew relation of liie once accompanied M. Demet^ through Brit- 
tany; and the plan of their journey was so contrived, that they were 
tOMfithe ol*jectfl of their tour by day, lUjd to travel over the piirla 
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barren <rf intmst by night. ** But," smid the nhdrt, who 
told tbe story, " at the nindi night, I wmb obliged to 07, Ittlt ! 
beeootinaed, "I was a young m&n, »nd had never IumI ada; 
hi my liie,** 

IL Demetz hae been in the habit of commeodng bk work by 
o^dock in the morning, writing for an hoar in bed. At five, he 
and b^an the active work of the day. Thk wonderfid powef 
laix^r has been one grand source of his eoeoees ; another is his dev6 
neaa. The first created what we may tenn the financial prospe 
of Mettray ; the second has infnsed into it the QuiEtlan gpirit of h 
which pervades the whole in&titntioo* 

But personal activity and self devotion the most oomplete will 
however potent, of themselves, suffice to accompli^ what M. Den 
h&B achieved. He is emphatically a many-sided man. Imbued t 
intense religions feeling (entirely free, it is hardly necessary to 
from any taint of bigotry), possessed of rare power (*' botli telesec 
and microscopic," as it has been acutely designated), which enal 
him, not only to originate grand ideas, but also to carry them 11 
execution with the minutest detail, endowed with a profoundly phi 
Bophical mind, and a benevolence which knows no limit, there u a 
in him a spirit of poetry, revealing itself in his keen appreciation 
the beautiful, whether in nature or art, and more especially in 
quick perception of all moral beauty. 

With such qualities of head and heart, combined with a livelini 
of wit, and refined courtesy of manner, recalling the charm of the 
French noblessey of which he is a member, liis creation of Mettrav 
accounted for, and his abiding influence over all its inmates, whetbo 
ofiicers or wards, ceases to surprise. 

In 1833, a Patronage Society, whose object was to befriend juvenih 
prisoners, was originated by M. Lucas, Inspector General of Prisonfl| 
under the presidency of M. Beranger (de la Drome). Its labors sooB 
produced a perceptible diminution in the numl>er of reconnction.-v 
Among the duties it assumed, was that of seeking work for jonnj 
persons on their liljeration, and watching over them when ]>lHeed out. 
It was fuund, that they were regarded %vith distrust, Iwtli by tlieir 
employers and by their fellow workmen ; the period passed in prieou 
had not Ijeen so spent as to enctmrairc a belief in their refoniiation, 
and no means cjdsted for exercising any legal control over tliclrpreiK^nt 
actions. In the best interest of these objects of its care, the Patron- 
age Society induced the Minister of the Interior to adopt, with regard 
to them, the followint? course: Lads, wh(» in prison jsravc proof of 
amendment, were conditionally discharged, provision being mftdc, ia 
case of serious misconduct, for thohr relegation to gaol by au ider 
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^ ministor, on an aj>plication from the Patronage Society. The 
reealts ensued. Places were more easily procured, einployore 
ke less apprehensive, and the youth more obedient. Hero, in 
Ire have an illnstTation of the value of the principle of condi- 
i discharge wliich, among manifold advaiita^jee, obviates the 
a* of an abrupt transition from the stnct diecipline of a prison 
iolate freedom. In a work on prisons, published by M- Demetz 
J8, he advocates its aaoption for adults; and it forms one of the 
Inental prhieiples of that plan which, having in connection with 
Convict gaols, obtained a world-wide i-oputation, is now so rap- 
fBining ground in England, that I rejoice to be able to call it 
Eitional system of prison discipline. 

ft Patronage Society, however, did not stop here. It nominated 
imittoe for the purpose of collecting infonnation, which should 
a it still further to promote the reclamation of the young ; and 
Uiqniry it decided upon founding a reformatory, and resolved to 

agriculture the chief occupation. It knew that a large propor- 
tf its wards, drawn from the lowest population of largo towns, 
) come with their bodies dificaaed, and tlicir passions prema- 
f developed. To endow them with a health they had never yet 
n, to calm their unnatural excitement, and root out evil t^nden- 
fes by the pure influences of nature, could, it judged, best be 
liplished by a life of rural labor ; while at the same time, a much 
k1 school for agriculturists would thus be estalilished. 
e society, however, feeling in want of practical knowledge on 
ibjcct, deputed two of its number to study, on tlie spot^ institu- 

ali'oady in operation in Belgium and llolland, eimilar to that 
contemplated. This deputation consisted of the late M. Leon 
her and M. Demetz; the latter having already resolved to dedi- 
liis life to the great cause, of which he has become the apostle, 
was to learn, however, rather by warning than example, that the 
kn and Dutch reformatories were visited, their success having 

altogether incommensurate with their aim and the eiforts of 

supporters. They had been planted in the midst of barren 
^ where, as one of the inmates remarked, "there is not a blade 
fess that has not coBt a drop of our sweat ; " and to the depi-ess- 
Inflnence of almost fruitless labor, M. Demetz attributed their 
Bsfactory results; a conviction which largely influenced his sub- 
int choice of land for his own institution. 

ser their tour of inspection in Holhind and Belgium, M. Faucher 
Obliged to return to Paris, and M. Dcmet?: ]>rosecuted his inqui- 

lone. Bv chance he heard of the Rauhe HauB, ojicned in 1S33 
ilauthropic Heury Wichtjrn, for the reception of children 
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renders superintendence at once easy, direct and kindly : easy, be- 
cause it extends over only a small number ; direct, because it brinir-s 
ro«i>on8ibility homo to one person, the he^d of the family; kindlv. 
because, actuated by this very sense of responsibility, and yet living 
in common with the objects of bis care, the superintendent acquire-^ 
for thorn a feeling of sympathy and even of aifection. Upon il:e 
children themselves its influence is no less salutary. The author: rr 
to whicli they have to submit is paternal ; they becopje attached to 
their chief; and in this mutual affection is found a moral lever of 
ineiUculablo power. An innocent and healthy emulation arises wher 
the families are multiplied. In a large edifice, containing a nnmcr- 
ons ]K)pulHtion, common interests are so much diffused as to 1^ feeb!; 
tVlt, unless indeed a general spirit of insubordination should ari^e. 
wluMi the combination ' of numbers becomes an element of ^rea: 
danger. But in small groups, internal sympathy is intensified :.v 
external rivalry, which, if carefully directed, may always be rraiderel 
powcrtul for good. 

This subdivision, moreover, fiEu;iHtates the individual treatment of 
each cliild ; indeed, where large numbers are massed t<^ther. eucl 
trvntmont becomes impossible, and this fact alone suffices to invaj- 
dato the agt^fomoMiiiyf system. Individualization is an indispet^ 
able element in reformatory treatment, which renders it, in ti-f 
opinion of M. Demetz^ a fatal error to economize in the number • : 
tiwchers. Moral influence can only be created by bringing them ir,- 
the olo^scst contacts heart to heart and mind to mind, with those wb :i 
they seek to win from evil. It is, he savs, ^ a sort of single comb :: " 
in which they have to engage, and failures in reformatory imd€rt:ik- 
ings are too often to be attributed to the substitution of collecdTf 
for individual action, resulting from the employment of too ein&II i 
ptaflf of officers^ One may manoeuvre a regiment by the wori 
cvMuiujind, or a ship's crew by the K^attwain's whistle, but n:.: *_; 
gv^x'vrauiont is to be attained by fkr other mean?. 

XtXMsng to prv^x^ute his irquiries no frirtLer, M. I>enjetz rttirir-: 
to Frnniv, asd then? a mo^ fortunate eircnuisticce awaited t:- i:_ 
the rv^rowa! of intercourse with a forzjo- :eIZ vw-st^ieiit, theT:o:z:-f 
do Pre::c^.i^re5 do Cvurtcf^estw Lc«=i::g sigi-t of cs-^L o:irf ai z\~ 
cI.>j*L* of their ovvlive CArv^r, while M. Deraetz tss yr^T-irir^ f:-r -iz^ 
!»w, M. CO Cc-irreil'^ hii ezrered the arziy. B::: hi* arr^::-:- sl^ 
h*J biV2 crawn to the STilie^n of criziiral df=<r:rl:i:e, ^. - tL;.1 
ho h&i late'y r-blishod a w:dt ertitZ^i ^ Le$ <." --fr-.-.^j ^ \.^ 
P'^yx^KT Tv> hiz: M. liKS^Ot rnirarraf tie ir.':-?^Ar' z iratie:?*: -,- 
H-rr., ari ther resocred nr.T=:o-i£aTe> t? bssir: iz^ Be:...-::,:.— 
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ch an institution is, in France, styled a colonie agricole, the 
colonie — from the Latin cotonus^ a husbandman — meaning 
y any settlement, whether at home or abroad, planted for pui*- 
of laud cultivation. There are colonies agricoles of diflbrcnt 
Those of ^'la preinihre caiigm^^^ resemble our industrial 
Ifl, wliile such as Mettray are termed colon{<^ agricoks et pmir 
nrea^ and employ a stricter discipline. 

do Coiirteilles granted, on loan, a portion of his beautiful estate 
Jttray, five miles from Tours, upon which to found the colony. 
smiling district of "merry Touraine" is in the midst of tho 
sn of France, where no impediments from sterility of the soil 
to be feared. M. Demetz acknowledges that to render waste 
fimitfnl by the agency of hands hitherto useless, is, in theory, 
actory, and, at the first glance, also accords with our sense of 
BO, Such cultivation, being more difficult, has a more penal 
kcter, while it utilizes men who have been noxious to the State, 
Tom whom it is reasonable to demand the severest toil. But it 
ever be borne in mind that tJio cliief object of a reformatory' is 
Torm. To inspire those with the love and habit of labor whoso 
e life has been spent in dissipation and idleness, it is iudispens- 
that that labor shoidd present some degree of attraction, and 
efforts, at best intermittent, should obtain a speedy and tangible 
rd. And if tliese remarks be true of the adult, with how much 
^orce do they apply to the cliild, whose lively fancy can neither 
Bnvard nor wait ; whose ardor, easily ronsed, is as easily de- 
!ra ; and whose future is to-morrow. 

> obtain the necessary funds for carrying their project into effect, 
;wG friends originated the Socikbk PalemdU. The Comte de Gas- 
n became its president, and the illustrious names of dc Toc^que- 
1, Qustave de Beaumont and Lamartine are found among those of 
aembera. Its declared object was "to withdraw juvenile delin- 
its from the iiioral taint of bad example, the physical iujmy 
Iting from tasks beyoud their strength, and conlincuient within 
3n8tructed prisons; to rescue both soul and body from the miscr- 
I fntuj'c hanging over them, und to reclaim tliem by opeuiug to 
n an entirely now mode of lite, which should also convert tliem 
useful mombers of society." On the 24th Juno, 1839, waa 
led tho ^''Acte d^ Association,^'* as it was called, for founding Mct- 
\ and well may that document bo regjirded as the charter of 
dom, in ite noblest sense, for thousands of children, not in Franco 
16, but in every cx)untry where this great exemplar has been 
thily copied. Tho society immediately issued a prospectus, and 
ii so ready a sympathy wad \\a proposal received, that 500 sub- 
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scribere joined in the first year, among whom were King 
Philippe and the members of his fanuly, ministers of state, ni< 
of both houses of parliament, judicial and educational bodies, 
a significant fact — many inhabitants of the department in 
the colony was to be planted. The government which, in I 
has always been ready to enlist voluntary aid in the treatni 
criminals, willingly agreed to consign their young offenders 
care of the society ; in other words, to that of M. Demetz ai 
de Courteilles, for they alone took any active part in the m 
ment of the reformatory. In the same year the Abb^ Fi 
founded an agricultural colony at Marseilles. Until this day , 
lie offenders had, with few exceptions, been cast into prison, 
the only employments taught were trades, necessitating a reti 
town-life on their liberation ; thus their miserable constitntio 
came still more impaired, and they sank, morally and phys 
lower and lower in the social scale. Seventy-five per cent of 
unfortunate beings relapsed into crime, while, rendered by d 
unfit for military service, Vimpot chi acmg^ as it is called, namel 
conscription, fell with proportionate increase of severity upoi 
healthful and well-conducted. The large number of able and r 
oriouB soldiers, for whom the French army is indebted to Mettr 
in itself a striking proof of the admirable sanitary result c 
system. 

With land to commence operations upon, and subscriptions 
ing in, the next step taken by the enlightened founders of Mei 
was to prepare the oflScers, on whose efficiency the success of i 
enterprise would depend. Instead of building lofty walls for 
restraint of their fiiture wards, they . educated the guardians 
were to control them, substituting moral power for material re 
ance. "We did not disguise from ourselves,", says M. Dea 
" that the task of changing bad boys into good ones was not oni 
be confided to the first comers. It is a serious chai^, demanc 
minds thoroughly prepared, entire self-devotion, and morality at 
suspicion," 

To obtain a staff of officers thus highly qualified, the Ecde Pr^c 
toi/re was opened on July 28th, 1839, commencing with twenty-tli 
pupils. Originally the course of instruction embraced religion, i 
French language, national history, geography, arithmetic, geomet 
linear drawing, book-keeping, gymnastics, swimming, and vocal a 
instrumental music. Agriculture was taught in all its details, a 
also the elements of the natural sciences with which it is connect* 
This course of study has of late years been somewhat extended, ai 
in 1857 the buildings appropriated to the school were considerab 
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jed. It lifts now accommodation for twenty-live pupile. These 

lected invariably from respectable families, but often from snoh 
Ive met with reverses of fortnne, to whom the education and 
itenance thus obtained are a jrreat bo4in ; while, as regards the 
ay, BO vital a part of the institution does M. Demetz regard the 
ll Prhparaioi/re to he, that I have heard him declare, that were 
■be closed, Mettray itself must cease. Its operation, moreover, 
■b not only tlie training of future officers, or agents^ aa they are 
la, but — a scarcely leeser advantage — the elimination of caudi- 
B who prove to be uneuited to the post to which they have 
pd. The system of education includes a practical acquaintance 
"the duties of an agent. Thus, during tlio period of study, M. 

3tz obtains a knowledge of the pupil's cliaracter, wliich enables 
judge of his fitness for the vocation he has chosen, while, 

' tlie youth has the opportunity of toting the sincerity and 
lence of his inclination for it. The greater number pay a 
lerate sum — 600 francs a year — for their board, lodging and 
ruction, hut, nnder certain circumstances, pupils are received 
mitonsly. None, however, " when they come to us," writes M 
■Btz in his latest treatise on this subject, ^^ enter into any engage 
It to remain. Tliey are free to leave, and indeed they onght to 
^e, the school the very day they cease to be content there, for from 
t moment we lose the only inlluence over them we desire to 
rcise — that which springs from conviction. Constraint can never 
5 birth to devotion, and our aspiration is, that all who Bid us 
old be animated by the pious desire of being Tiscfiil to their 
3W creatures/* - 

tany do, in fact, find that they have mistaken their vocation and 
art ; in the case of others, this discovery is made for them. The 
L however, spent at Mottray has not been lost. For all who 
W, if they desira his intervention and their conduct merits it, the 
3ctor interests himself to procure employment, which the somid 
cation given at the Ecole Priparatoire makes it easy to obtain. 
^ose who remain, who have proved alike their capacity and their 
ption, form an invaluable staiF of assistants, not only for Mettray, 

for analogous institutions throughout France, 
f wo inquire into the history of those reformatories which already 
5t among us, of all the difficulties that beset them, will not their 
►porters at once admit tliat the greatest has l^en to procure cffi- 
at oflScers ; that though zeal does not lack, the want of knowledge 
I ejcperieuco in the possessor to tuni it to account renders it some- 
lee even pernicious instead of beneficial ; and that the advantage 
alculublc, which would accrue from tJie creation of a reserve 
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fund, so to speak, snch ha the Ecol6 PrSparatom at Mettra; 
to all Franco of officers, inured to the hardsliips of their 
profession, practised in its duties, imbued with a profound 
it, and, above all, actuated by the purest motives in its 8( 
That the Ecola PtSparatoire aifta the wheat from the d 
retains only the former, may be inferred by those even w 
never visited Mettray from the stringent rules, in virtne o: 
not only is a pupil at once dismissed, who, in the course of 1 
is guilty of any immorality, but, if as must occasionally bap 
superior education which n young man receives in this school 
the genns of self-conceit, or calls out a display of excep 
motives, he receives an intimation that he has mistaken his ! 
and is requested to withdraw. But for tliose who have had 1 
fortune to make tlie personal acquaintance of the officers at 1 
argument to prove this is needless. In a charge delivered 
Recorder of Binningham in October, 1848, shortly ai\er his fi 
to that institution, in describing it, he says of the agents 
founders have breathed their own earnest benevolence into tht 
of their coadjutors. Seldom have 1 felt so deeply interest 
hours I spent with these amiable and intelligent young me 
devotion to tlieir employment, their perfect knowledge 
principles on which the institution is founded and of the beat 
for carrying these principles into eftect, their enthusiastic attac 
to the generous men to whom France and the world owe this 
establish inent, the kindness which they e^nnced in their deil 
toward their wards, and the grateful spirit in whioli their not 
tliese poor lads was received, left mc no room to doubt tliat 
among realities, not surrounded by mere shows and forms." C 
devotion of these young men to Mettray and its founders, in 
touching anecdote is related. One of them received the offer 
Ycry good appointment, whicli M. Demetz tried to prevail upoi 
to accept ; he seemed to be partly persuaded, and was on his 
with M. Demetz to be introduced to his new office, when lie sto 
and turned back, saying decidedly, " No, he could n at, and w 
not leave Mettray ;" and there he remained. A gentleman, hap 
ing to come to Mettray for a day's visit, fell beneath its wond 
spell, and remained for many years. He did not depart iiBtil he 
gratuitously, completed all its financial arrangements, and, on quitt 
he left a smn to defray the entire cost of one of tlie houses wJ 
now bears his name, ''Girand."" "That M. Demetz has been al 
Bays a writer in Chuirihers* Journal^ "to find and to inspire so Is 
a number of efficient workers witli such pious and patient xeol, 
fact that makes one hesitate wbicli to admire most, liiui or his agen 
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;hteen annual reports of Mettray have been issued, the last 
.ring in 1857. They were then discontinued, partly because the 
Y had attained its full development and, the eyBtem working 
the regularity of long eetablished order, tlicre was little to relate 
i had not already been told ; partly owing to the increased labur 
u upon M, Demetz by the loss of M. de Courteilles, and the 
iity wliich each year renders more stringent upon liim for ocono- 
g, in every way possible, his time and strength, that they may 
5 for the ever-increasing demands of his vast enterprise. 
the first of these reports, dated June, 1840, it is stated that, 

occupied in establishing the £col6 Priparatoire^ the directors 
IM. Demetz and de Oourteilles were now styled) were " also 
;ed in erecting, not far from it, the dwellings destined to receive 
olons, the plan of which we will explain: The houses (which, 
the other buildings, surround a large oblong court) ai'e all 
bed ; each is twelve metres (thirty-nine feet) long, by six metres, 
fix centimetres (21 feet) wide, and consists of a ground floor, 
fever that a first and second floor. The groimd floor, 
i the colons* are employed, when not occupied out of doors, is 
p into four worksliops, by a partition, sufficiently low to enable 
^erintendent, placed in tlie middle, to overlook every compart- 
, without, however, it being possible for the boys in one to cora- 
eate with those in another, or indeed to see each other when 
tj while the upper part of the room being left free, the tem- 
pre of the whole remains the same, however unequal in number 
[>e the lads at work in the difierent divisions, 
hi the flrst floor is a dormitory for twenty children. The ham- 
s in which they sleep are so arranged that surveillance at night 
ly, while, in the day time, tlaey are lying up against the wall, 
:lie room is available for otlier purposes. They are suspended 
j;ht parallel with each other, but so that the heads and feet of 
ccupants shall come alternately side by side, by which means 
rrsation, even in a whisper, is prevented, and it is made possible 
ice them very near together, without any evil consequence, 
'lanks fixed to posts by means of liinges, and which can be 
■eil at pleasure, form a table, extruding the whole length of the 
, which may thus be used as a refectc»ry, and, when the tables 
aised parallel with the posts and the haiiiuiocks are hung np 
8t the wall, a long, clear space is ol»taiued, where, in rainy 

r, the boys can be employed in various occupations, and at 
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Ion is the deaigiifttlon of the wards at Mettraj : the iaamtes of thd EccU PrB- 
\ only are called SUvm, or pupils, 
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tbu same time bo continnally overlooked. A little room is i 
off from the larger apartment, and having tlie Bide which oc 
a view of the latter it^rDished with Venetian blinds, the occo 
see, without being seen ; in this post of observation, the 
famUU has his bed, and, as no one knows whether he is i 
nrit, there is not a moment when the boys can feel sure his c 
upon tliom. 

" The second floor is arranged on the same plan, and is i 
to rocoivo twenty colonB. 

** Two (xmtrc mattrcs keep watch at night in each dormil 
the duty alternately till rooming. 

" Efuih houKS thus accommodates forty children, divide 
Bcctions, forming one family, presided over by achefd^^ami 
by two conire-maiirea. In addition to these, a colon i 
monthly in each section, who, with the title of elder brot 
the superintendents in the management of the household."! 

The number of cliildren thus grouped together has 
to as far exceeding, oven in ita subdivision, that of the ni 
ily ; on the other hand, Mcttray has always been liable 
for its costliness (as c*>mparod with other continental refa 
hy those who do not take into account its greater success, 
Demetz is not of opinion that it is expedient to reduce tl: 
to that of a real family, liccause, as it is imreasonable to ea 
tho utfcction felt by each member for companions arbitrari 
ciated with him can approach the warmth of an affection insp 
nature, it is necessary to raise the number of those member 
ciently high to create among them a public spirit, whict 
strengthen the imitative family bond, yet he believes it would 1 
to fix it at twenty-five. But to have constructed the fa 
Mcttray upon this scale would have necessitated an inc 
staff of officers, which the financial prospects of the colon) 
pily have never anthorized. 

"Each of these houses containing 43 persons costs (intomi 
included) 8,300 francs (£332); that is, 193 franc* (£7 l^s) : 
inmate, or 9 irancs 65 centiraee annually. 

" Four houses are already finished ; they stand 10 metres (3S 
apart, sheds filling up the intervening space. 

" The ground floor of the first house is occupied by tailor^ 
makers, coopers and pi alters of straw, and there is a ropewaQi 
adjoiiiinj^; shed. In the second house is a carpenter's sboj), the*i 
requirod being stored in the shed next beyond. In the third hoji 
are this year cultivating silk worms, from each of which seveq 
of silk have been obtained, and the third shed forms a covered! 
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^ >Tirth house contained six cells (the punishmoiit quarter not 
yet erected) and various apartments for the use of the officers. 
50 and blacksmith's shop occupied the fourth shed. The fifth 
f wbiuh was to be the cliaplain's residence, was nearlj' finislied. 

Courteilles lived at his mansion, a short distance from the 
r, but M. Demetz, the Sisters of Charity and officers, occupied 
tion of the Ecole Preparatoire, until their several d\velling^^ 
I be prepared for them. 

eral years elapsed before all the buildiugti originally designed 
erected, lack of funds makiuir it imperative to j^ofitpoue the 
etion of the colony ; one edifice after anotlier was added, when 
eans were procured. I have, however, heard M, Demetz assert 
aviction that the same measure of moral success could not Lave 
obtained under any other condition than tJiis of gradual devel- 
it, 60 that, however distressing at timet; the want of money has 
tlie scantiness of resources, by necessitating sipw growth as 
ts the strictest economy, has had its acx^mipanying advantages, 
give clearness to my snbseqnent narnitivo, 1 will anticipate 
years, and now descrilic the appearance prcsiMitcd i)y the little 
acnty under its Hnished aspect. 

Lt which first strikes the visitor, as lie draws near to Mcttra}', ifi 
Wencc of all the ordinary signs of a place of couiinement — no 
walls or massive doors, no grated windt»ws, bolts or chains, 
jnter by n wicket gate, which seems always ou the latcb, and 
ach a cluster of liouses, having the appearance of a quiet 
t in the midst of a cultivated fai'm. On the left of the entrance 
8 the resi<ience of M. Demetz ; on the riglit, the Fcole Pfijxira- 

Beyoud these, on eitlier side, arc five clialet-Jike houses, occu- 
\y the colons. On each is inscribed the name of the benefactor, 
iose geacrosity the cost of itj5 l>uildiug was defrayed; in some 
ces, by one i»ei'son onlyj in others, the funds have been pro- 
by a city, as Paris or Tours. The niodest church fiiccs you 
I further end of the great court or e^juare, round which these 
ngs st^uid. 

ttray is a Roman Catholic institution, admission being limitod 
very rare exception) to the professoi's of that creed, to avoid 
eonvenieupes inse])arable in such an establishment from a pln- 
of forms of religion. The directors belong; to tliat church, but 
arate de Gaeparin, the president of the Paternal Society (who 
7 dead) was a Protestant; and under his influence another 
lary was many years ago opened for Protcstanta oidy at St. 
ibout 50 miles from Bordeaux. The numbers are much smaller 
it Mottray, but the fiunily system prevails, and the arrangements 
latc. No. io.] 33 
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are in manj reopecto the satne. Girls, howerer, are there 
well as boys, aa thoj arc now aldo at the R«uhe Haoa. A: 

eetablipbment of the ^rcftt Belgian reforuiatorj at Rnjseeli 
m many respects of comparidon with Mettray, upon -wrh 
it was formed, fenmle children are also received. I h&vc 
examined tliat institation, and I am con%4nced that there 
in the Mettray system which, mutatis mutandisy is not s 
girla. The officers must of cour^ be female, and some of 
pationsmost be difTereut ; bnt opt^n uir labor (in the kitch< 
farm yard, etc) is as necessary to develop healthfully tl: 
and mental powers of girls as of boys. Sewing does not « 
body and mind sufficiently to be made their staple employ! 
house, dairy and laundry work is g04>d in itself, and most 
qualifying* tbem as domestic servants, for whom, when w€ 
there will always be a greater demand than supply. This 
have hcArd fi:»rcibly expressed by M. Demetz, who, ihoagb b 
receive girls at Mettray, has taken an active part in pro; 
matorics for the female sex. 

On one side of the church at Mettray is a bnilding 
large ball which serves as a school-room, and in whicli 
periodical meetings of the whole colony, A correspond i 
devoted to farm purposes on the otlier side, completes tlie 
of tlie coup (T ceil. The whole presents a cheerful ajid evi 
iispect, but it is the elegance of simplicity and good taste 
silready stated of each house shows that economy has not 
ficed to appearance. Other farm buildings lie near, and 
ings of the married officers are within easy reach. The pn 
cells are behind the church, and so arrangetl that their iXH^np 
hear and even see tlic officiating priest, without seeing or be 
by the congregation. Mass is celebrated ttnly on Snnda 
directors are of opinion that it is undesirable to accustom t 
to a more frequent attendance at church than the habits of tin 
will permit them to maintain iu after life, lest, rt'linqiiishing 
tice which, having been r^arded as a duty, cannot he loii 
without some sense of wrong doing, the conscience l»ct.-oine ( 
and a still further departure be made from the coiirst^ of U 
have beeu trained to pursue. But though there are services i 
Sunday, the church door? stand alwav-* i»pi*n, and whoe 
opportunity for private prayer is free to enter. The int 
ful, but as sijuply arranged as possible. Its chief decoration 
of the names, in letters of gold, of " 'ti 

this title l>eiug bestowed npon all whi '- 
to 100 francs. It includes the names of tire former colons.^ 
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3cupy pews along the walls. One gallery is reserved for 
iuseholds of such ns are mamed ; the boys occupy the other and 
he body of the building. Here, in the midst of Ihoni, are thu 
tails of the directors. One, alas! has now been vacant many 

I 

I foiindei's of the institution have laid great stress on the influ- 
of religion as affording the only 8oli<l foundation for the rcfor- 
l of criminals, and the words liaison (U Dieu are insci-ibed in 
tf the church iis an acknowledgment that unless the Lord build 
»iise, their labor is but lost that build it. The proportion of 
Bnicants is considerable, and it is noticeable tliat at the a}>proach 
I ^*eat festivals, there is always a marked diminution in the 
kr of infractions ; but m a clicck to prevent applications to be 
ied to the holy communion from indirect motives, a double 
fmcnt is inflicted on all coiumiinicants for all faults committed 
I the week following. And with tlie same object in view, the 
in (the gentlemen who liave tilled this poet seem to have been 
ellent as every other officer in the institution) wisely forbears 
iVer asking, in Ixjhalf of any of lii* flock, remission of j>unish- 
however contrite the lad mu}' ai»pear. 

I houses of the colons (like all in the settlement) are detached, 
I that they are connected by a shod, in which tlie boys wash 
blves and spend their recreation time in wet wcatJicr, Wlien 
ley play in front of their respective houses, the space tliey may 
f being marked by a border of paving stones. In the great 
^ is the nuu^t and rigging of a large vessel, presented to the 
r by the Minister of Marine, on wliieh lads from the coast, who 
Sely on their discharge to follow a seafaring life are tanglit the 
Dvera of a ship liy a retired naval officer. In this Rquare also 
ids go through their drill. Here is jdaced a box, inscribed 
Iff trouv*:s.^- The articles it receives have not. always been 
I in the strictest sense of the word ; but by tliis opportunity of 
Ing without remark what, in a moment of too strong tempta- 
|as bctm pilfered, many a lad learns to listen to his conscience, 
in time acquires suflicicnt control over lum to prevent \\U 
lig at all. 

\ fichoid room is decorated with the busts of benefa<;tors of the 
Uion and portraits of former colons who have done it honor. 
Sre also hangs the tablet of honor and another bearing tlic 
I of all the boys who have Ixicn placed out from the colony, of 
1 I shall subsequently speak more at length. The school- 
Ibg at Muttray is limited to reading, writing and anthmetic, 
p some instances linear drawing. In this, as in every other 
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respeot, tho ohjoot of their training is not to rai«o thein ^ 
uAturivl position in Bociety, hut to make them good and ui 
hera of the class in which they were horn. 

The funu htiildings are conveniently arranged for tfa 
strength of tho young lahftrer?, and are 8t<K'ked with c&tl 
mte brocdg. Tlie pi^ are degcendanta of sonic preeente 
Fry and of others more recently given by Lord 
models of their kind. Admirable cleanliness is olwef 
animals. The pigs are, I believe, ** rublied down'* dai| 

The iniirmary stands near tho director's residence, 
on the ground floor, the apHrtments (including the neut 
of tho nine Sisters of Charit}\ who saperintend both thel 
and the kitchen ; and above are two large airy wards fa 
ono of whidi is reserved for infectious complaints. These 
ated from eacli other by the exercising gallery. It is glas4 
ride and overlooks the gyninasinm, so that the poor inTalidfl 
tho amusement of watching their comrades as they go thM 
exercises;. These are made an important part of the pbTsi 
ing of tho colonsy and often pn^ve ad^-antageons in ot^ 
besides benefiting their health. Thus a lad, happening I 
himself one day in the market-place of the town where be wi^j 
ticed, bv i^erfomiing feats learned at Mettrayf some >daiM| 
^tandeis asked him to teach them to do Ukewise. He remi 
rented, and thus formed a friendship which liecame of moc^ 
to him. Another lad in a similar manner found his school leal 
of money Tslne. Being placed with a fanner in a remote fi 
trict, hia fteUow4aborBfS i w f u moved to envy by his knowl| 
wading and writing, and begged him to become their teseh^ 
wrote* te the colony for books anitsble for sodi begianen^ a4 
bed man J pttpik, each pnying s modeai fee. 

TIm whole of what »ny be called tt» domestic 
M^teT » nder the svpanatandeDeeoftlttfiHlm^nd thki^ 
(besidog the ininBai;) the fctefaen ani IsnBdnr, where hornet 
bi^ do nU the work. Ahhoa^ tieatntm sad dnmlif i 
ibtMghonft MaltraT, perhaps the Ajt^kkSmxam Uea «f o«sq 
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ived at onco that the luxuries of Mottrny — namely, cleanliness, 
ry air and association with honoet men — would be no luxuries 
tm ; bnt rather, like the liard lul)or, liumble dress, frugal fare 
Tict discipline, the revei-se of attractive. Lord Brougham, who 
1 tlio colony in 1854, made this point one of particular inquiry, 

Eld find no trace of a desire on the part of any lad to bo sent 
It is true that the mother of a boy in prison petitioned the 
" of the Interior to remover him thonco to Mettray, offering 
F to pay the cost of his maintenance there ; but a parent who 
i:*parcd to make this eacrifice for her son's moral welfare 
Fbe the last to tempt him to wrong doing. 
Mettray, all but the little ones, who are allowed to remain 

longer in bed, rise at five tho whole year round. After 
•B, at "which each family assembles in it^ own house, they 
B to tlie great square, and, assembling in line to the sound of 
annpet, march (in companies, no longer in families), some into 
, eornc to the workshops, and otliers t/> field labor. The latter 
rtrith tlicm a sniall tent, in which to shelter from violent storms, 
ccasionally frnni the blaze of the sun, which is sometimes 
'Oils ; the frit'iidly lieJgo is little known in France. 
Idress of all is a blouse and trousers of coarse canvas, a broad- 
(ed stniw hat, and saJ>ots [wooden &hoe>i], tho garb of tho 
est class of [wasants. In winter, a flannel vest with sleeves is 
mder the other clotlics, and over them the coarse woolen coat 

difltrict, called a lfmoim7n\ The Sunday dress is superior, 
il of cheap material and phuri in appearance. 

faiuilies re-asscmblc for meals in their respective houses. 
:afit, of bread and tliin soup, or a very weak beer, manufac- 
in the colony, is taken at eight o'clock ; dinner, at one ; and 
, of thin soup and vegetables, at eight. Four times a week 
ift meat, or bacon, or moat soup for dinner — on other days the 
the BRTno as at eu]iper. Tho bread is excellentj and an abun- 
uantity is given. Short intervals are allowed after breakfast 
nner, for play ; with these exceptions, ban! work continues 
inin^, Avhen a little more schooling doses the day, and at half- 
ght all retire to rest. Sunday is, in accordance with Roman 
ic customs, a day for harmless recreation, as well as for the 
aanee of religious ami moral duties. Attendance at divine 
1^ at eight o'clock is the first important act, after which n 
ia heid of the conduct of the whole colony. Tho families 
le in the great hall, tbe director takes his seat on the platfoiTn 
is absence, the gentleman next in command. He reads alou* 
ort haiided in by each chef ot\he conduct of his family during 
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the pa^it week, awjirJing praise or blame, rewards or 
08 maj be deserved, to each colon individually tnentione<l, 
family collectively, according to uircamstancee. Many ycB 
additional incentive to good conduct was devised in tlie gua 
o£ the banner of the colony. This is homo, whenever thi 
ai*o marchiuj; in company, by tliat whicli has had the fewefl 
mente and lias earned the motit rewards, dnrincr tho past 
scutcheon bearing the name of tlio fiuccessful family, wh 
precedence of all others, being atfixed to tlie stalT. The 
made at the Sunday gathering, and the transference of 
to the Bucccsbful family never faih; to produce a profound 
"The lad," says the autlior of Trois Joui's d Meiiray, " wl 
advance to the platform to receive it, was pale with euiotioi 
joy of his brethren when he returned with it to their ranks 
over their usnally varying countenances an expression k 
serenity and calm happiness, whicli I shall never forgcl 
director next reads aloud the reports he has received of j 
duct of colons placed out, giving ample space to any | 
honesty or heroism, and adding such comments as they it 
elicit — a very interesting proceeding to all present, who ku 
their ovnx future career will be similarly reviewed. Witli th< 
tion of a second service at church, the rest of the day, \f the i 
be line, is spent in drill, gymnastics, manreuvres in seamand 
various out-of-door exercises. Sunday being regarded by thi 
tor as a day peculiarly appropriate for r(?ndering services 
fellow creatures, the fire brigade goes through its cxerciBes ^ 
Iflda practise swimming, in both ways rendering themselvel 
competent to save life. In the afternoon they walk in the nej 
hood, accompanied by their band. Prayer closes the day, i 
half-past eight all are gone to rest. - 

The concJur. as this general withdrawal is called, has been 
described : " Presently the horns sounded, and the little fami 
Mary (so called becanse, being the youngest, the protection < 
Virgin is invoked for the little motherless tlock) gathered froa 
ferent parts into a body ; their young ch^' invite4 me to ^o^ 
them into tiieir honse, and see them go to bed. So I folJtiwed I 
little clattering feet (they had their 8al>oU on again) up tho ^tep 
the room already arranged by tho elder brothers for sled 
Each child took his place hy his liammock, and after a moi^ 
pause, kneeled down, wliilc a pmyer wiii; said by the oidcp brsl 
in part of whieh they joined their little voices. After tbeyj 
lliere was another tnontcnt of cjuiet ; then, at the wow! of tb© ^ 
brother, the four biggwtt lx>ys placed tlio \w\vs down tl 
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'oom, resting thetn upon large hoolcH in the supporting pogtg, 
tiotlier wurd, each tmhookcd aiul shmg his hainrnock. ' UiulrcsB !' 

took off their coatd and IronscrB, and stood in tlieir fdiirte. 
re thiB, the chefeaWvd littlo Bertrand, the yoiuigost cliild in the 
ly, for luc to eec ; and he had Iiifl little Btnooth head patted, and 
ttlo round cheek kissed. I thought the young cAr/' spoke to Ijini 
indly as his own mother could have done. All was huslied, 
>t the young man's voice and mine, and tlie little l^ertrand 
ed afraid to break the silence, as he whinpcred his answers to 
7ords. Next, they all put by their Sunday clothes in the cup- 
Is, and the folding, smoothing and evening them, took a long 
) ; the elder brother waited quietly by tbe open window, wliere 
jttiiig sun wafi shining in ; presently t!ic horns sounded again 
etraite j the little white figures turned into tlieir hammocks, 
Ire'W" their blankets round them. I wished them good niglit and 

bye, for 1 was going early next morning, and I Avent down 
tepB with very plcjisaut feelings, thinking their bodies and souls 

"wrell at rest afler their week's good work and their day's 
fal enjoyment." Besides the shelves on which the clothes are 
(each boy having the care of his own), there are hung on the 

prints and other simple decoratitms, wliicli have been earned 
ood conduct. At my hist visit to the eotojiy, 1 was shown u 

of embroidery presented by a former colon, with the condition 

it should bo awarded to tlic family wliic-h 8?iouId lirst pass a 

without punishment. It had been avuu b}' this same famil}- 

ary, the roost numerous as well as the youngest, and I saw it 

3ir liouse. 

I the 22d of January, 1840, the first dwelling being completed, 
irectors themselves repaired to the prison whence they intended 
'lect their firat wards, liaving previously fully informe*! thein- 
3 (with the aid of documents furnished to them by M. lo Garde 
tceaiix) of the antecedents of the children from whom they were 
oose. They were accompanied by some of the officers whom they 
rained ; one of these wat^ M. Blanchard, now second in command 
ettray, described by an English visitor as having a 'Mieart iull of 
nilk of human kindnes-s and the mind of a well-informed ujan 
i caixjful student of human nature ; possessing a coiiibinatioa of 
ties not often found togctiicr — nnich shrewdness, with a certain 
je of enthusiasm. Both t!iese are necessary in dealing with boys 
17 moral tone, but frequently with faculties ahnust xmnaturally 
jenecf. Shrewdness is necessary to deal with stich minds, trained 

to all the arts of deceit, while some degree of enthusiasm i 
red to win sympathy and carry a man through laborious work," 
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M. BlaQcbai'd narrated to M. Paul Ilaot, who reprodaood 
Trots Joura d MeUray^ the hifttory of the expedition ; 
afTordfi bo many valnablu suggcstioiui, and moreover reveals in c 
corned so mauy admirable traite of tlic French character, that , 
not forbear quoting it. almost at fall length. I may prenjiBO t 
always rests with tlio director to accept or reject an ianiate for 
tray, and ho is cquully free to disuuss him after reception, if , 
pleaBcs. This admission to tlic colony is a privilege, and the 
are taught to regard their removal thither from prison as a mu 
confideuce, which they are on honor not to abuse — a position 
they generally recognize. " Ilere are no walls," was one day reruar 
to a Mcttray boy, " why don't you run away f ' " It would 
IdcheUy^ ho auRwered. And another, in like spirit, remai'ked to 
chef de faviilU^ " I could very well get away from tlio ooh 
nothing would bo easier, and I have often wished to try ; !)ut th 
ing of the confideuce our directors put in u?, I could never find it 
my heart to do it." 

It must not be supposed, however, that attempts at flight are nei 
made. I ]>elicvo, however, that; only tho new comers ever try to 
away, and so determined is the pursuit that — aided by tbe strict pol 
regulationK of tho cuunti-y — the colony has succeeiled in rRcaptiu-ii 
all but one. Inimediatcily a lM>y is missing, u signal ia hoidtud — ai]| 
by day, a light visible far around by night — and a reward of thii 
or forty francs is given to any stranger who brings the fugitiro bao 

In the prison of Fontevrault MM. Demetz and dc CourteiUi 
sought their first colons. "The governor took them into the quiu 
rangle appropriated to children; these were r.ai»ged before tlifin, hdi 
M. Demetz, after a touching address which drew tears j'roni tbd 
greater part of the young oflendors, (^Ucd to him twelve wbo lii 
l>ecn chosen to form the nucleus of the colony. The lads btoppod 
fvom the ranks, evincing deep emotion, whicli rapidly apread amoDg 
the companions whom they were about to leave ; one of the kttcr, ia 
particular, wept bitterly ; his brother was among those selected, wliilfl 
he remained at Fonte\Tault. 

*' M. lIcUo, tho governor of tbe ilaiaon Centralcy infoimod tlio 
youths that from these gentlemen they would receive jiartijil libertj, 
as a reward for j>ast good conduct and a ground of lifi|H3 for tlie 
future, which they wi mid employ sis a preparation for purfwt froo- 
dom ; and that MM. Gourteilles and Demetz would fiooa return and 
take away six uaore lads from among those who should most dietin- 
giiish themselves for good conduct. 

"The twelve wlio had just Imx'u cbosen were taken to \k idiittiary, 
examined, batlied, and dressed in the Mcttray uniform, Hliidi tlicii 
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erers had brought tor them. At lour o'clock, the twelve colons 
ed for ever the Maimn Ceiiirak\ The purpose for which tliese 
enioiL had undertaken tlicir journey beeouiing known throughout 
^vrault, all who were not prisoners attended them to tho gate. 
wouicn embraced the bojB, bidding them an affectionate fare- 
and giving them excellent advice ; all showered good wi&ht's and 
Mgft on the founders of Mettray. 

Uio governor conducted the members of tho colony to the hotol 
i Btauds upon tl»e open square of Fontcvrault, and invited them 
repast, to which the lads were admitted who had just been con- 
d to their care. The sui-prise and emotion of these poor littlo 
VB was great indeed. 

*hej, the refuse of society ; they, picked out of tho very gutter, 
iMpwn into a dungeon ; they, who had shared no other bread 
pSat of the wretched or of the prisoner — they were now eating 
^ same table with these men of noble demeanor, whose dress 
ated au elevated social position, whose decorations revealed their 
nal merit. They were no longer utterly worthless, since free 
luea of the world and of tlio highest distinction, treated them 
others. Thus they were at once raised in their own eyes, and 
feeling, new to them, of scH'-respoct weut far towai-ds makiiig 
respectable. This was what their new guardians desired. It 
fact tlie magic ring with which they work such marvels, 
it ten O'clock at night, in the midst of the friendly population who 
stationed themselves before tho hotol and remained there dm-ing 
rholc evening, tho future colony quitted Fontcvrault, followed 
le acclamations of the multitude, who so easily comprehend tine 
penstCy UTie homie Q'Clioii. Tliiis, on another occasion, when tliirty 
ireii were brought from Besancon to tho colony, throughout that 
journey, most of tlie proprietors of the inns where they stopped 
^ntelj refused to be paid for their food and lodging ; it was 
Bt necessary to use violence to make them accept then* due. 
The party pursued its way in two carriages, one belonging to M. 
Jourteilles, and another which had been liired ; it was one of 
> brilliant winter nights peculiar to our climate ; a clear atmos- 
B, a cloudless sky, a splendid moonlight, but neither ice nor 
'; the ctUTiages rolled sinoothly along the bank of tho Loire, 
le majestic waters glistened like silver, as they flowed in the deep 
Ce of night. 

The gentlemcu, whose thoughts were full of the greatness of their 
?j>rise, without being occupied with its difliculties or with the 
nlc which they foresaw and faced courageously, were admiring 
Ipcctacle of the beauties of uivtnre, so lull of poetry. One of them 
^ate. No. 10.] 34 
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observing the iitotionlesH attitude of a yoaih pinccd ncarbini, 
lie wa.-; iisleoji, Imt lixtking at him more doselj, he saw tlm 
were wide open. * Yi»u nrt? not aalecp, my little fellow?' 
I am Iwikin*? at the WRter !' ' Well, how lio jou like it, do 
it beautiful V ' Oh, yes, sir, it is vi-ry beautiful, and e*pe<;i 
who \mvv titcon no water for four years I>e8idc8 what I hai 
drink/ Pi^K)r child ! huw concise and striking a picture of t 
tions of a prisoner do theeo ffw words convey! Wliat poet^ 
n captive relate the Borrows of captivity, would not rejoio 
found such an image? 

"We offered up prayers in the deep and iniprcsBive sileno 
lovely iii^'lit, lhrcnijj;hout which the colons never for a &iiigl 
closed their eyes. They devoured with theiu every ol»ject a 
road ; a cart, a boat, a cultivated field — all were objects of* 
to them. Tlie gentlemen eonstantly reminded them that tb 
entering on a new course of life, that all knowledge of the | 
buried at Fontevrault, tliat at Mettray their present conda( 
would ho taken into account, and that they must direct the 
and their aspirations to the future. 

"At ten o'clock on the following morning we reached the 
where the various officers awaited us ; our reception was most' 
and brotherly : wo I'epaired to the chapel, where M. Bratl 
excellent chaplain, celebrated mass ; he afterward addresseil tl 
comers in words of piety. All then betook themselves to tl 
built house in tlje colony, where M. Langlois, formerly a a 
installed the young membora of the first family, of which he 
estimable chief. Ho made their acrpiaintanco at once with 
julmirably appropriate words. * You are freed from slavery,' h 
to them, * and I hope you will deserve your liberty.' Thereinl 
of the day was passscd in exercises, in which idl the pupils frol 
3x>h Preparatoire joined ; their sweet and correct singing proi 
a lively impresBion on the colons. 

"The latter took jiart in evening praj'er in the chapel. At 
past eight M. Lanj^lois ordered the manceuvre of the liammoo 
it is performed on board ?hip, and the colons went to rest at 
o'clock. Every thing throughout the day had been a cmu 
astonishment ; we rarely caught an3- other expression on their 
than that of surprise; ptill it was easy to perceive that sliami 
CTuliarnissment were predominant feelings, and it Wfis abuost i 
siblo to excito a Bmilc." 

An interesting incident, connecting B^ranger the ]>oet witli 
tray, occurred as the memorable journey from FoDte\Taulfc' 
proached its close. He resided at Tours, and as the little proci 
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>d his house, ho openc*! hid giite and invited all to eiiter. Thus 
he the lii'st fVco man — their bcnofrtctoj-a excepted — who j^rected 
Ittle fellows — prisoners yeetcvday, now colons of Mettraj. Him- 
of hunililo origin, and having in early life known something of 
tniserj Mcttray was designed to relieve, his pyinpathy for itri 
rtes was strong, and he had been one of its earliest supporters. 
y one of the colons first admitted, it is pleasant to know, be- 
d well from the time they reached Mettniy, the change in their 
ineut appearing to produce an almost marvelous alteration in 

conduct. An improvement was likewise observed even in the 
who remained at the prison, which continued as lon<r as the rule 
ailed tliat those who behaved best should be eligible for removal 
lettray. A less enlightened governor, however, succeeding the 
who had made this wise regulation, was so short-sighted as to 
\G to part with his bcBt boys, and the stimulus to good conduct 
5 thus withdrawn, it naturally declined. 

)ward the end of February, M. do Courteilles brought four 
IS from Nonnandy, and early in March six more accompanied 
)emetz from Paris. From month to mouth, new colons were 
ually received, until, by the end of ten months, eighty-four chil- 
, with a proportionate number of agents — then about one to five 
as — were settled in their respective homes. Had nil been located 
Br one roof, this rate of increase would liave been far too rapid, 
distributed in distinct dwellings, any risk of evil conscqueucea 

obviated. 

is not thought nee^sary, nor indeed would it be possible, to 
g all the lads who come to Mettray with the Bame degree of 
mony as was observed on the journey from Fontevrault; but 
iirst impression made upon them by the new discipline to which 
^ are subjected is considered a matter of the highetit importance, 

an officer from the institntioii is invainably dispatched to aecom- 
f the t)oy whose happy lot has consigned him to Mettray. Thus 
knowledge of tlie chihrs character, which it is desirable to liave 
re classing liim, is obtained not only by diligent inquiry into his 
»eedent8, but also by the officer who escorts him, giving full 
ke during tlie journey to the bent of liis cliaracter, and, if pos- 
B, acquiring his confidence. On the arrival of a new group, it 
isperscd widely among the existing families, tliat any unfavora- 
iniluence the new comers might exercise may he as little conceu- 
ed as possible ; and that the old colons may, hy tlieir example 

advice, predispose them to follow in their track. In thus ilh- 
uting them, care uko is taken bo to associate the mem1>ers of each 
ily, that, coming as they do from .all parts of Franc<\ and pos- 
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seased thiirotbre of very different tenipcraincats and disposition 
shall harmoni:cc and act upon each other with mutual benefit. 1 
the excitable Parisian or tlie iicry child of the sontli is himself I 
by the stolid Breton, whom, in his turn, he inspires with soiuel 
of liveliness. Of the €»pic(/Uru of the quick-witted Pacieifl 
following amnsing anocdotcti were related to my sister by M. DJ 
One of the masters of Mettray was giving a lesson, in the oo^ 
which ho asked a Parisian lad how many prefects there 
France ; he answered, " Eighty-fieven.*' " You have made 
take ; there are eighty-eix departments, and consequently eij 
prefects/* The youth replic<l, "No, monsieur, there are 
seven." The teacher, somewhat ruffled by his pertiiuvcitj 
" Do not contradict me; you should believe what I tell yon,'*j 
boy persisted that there were eighty-seven, and evidently was i 
by his answers to make his teacher angry. When the gami^ 
that he had produced a little excitement, ho explained : " Yes^ 
steur, eighty-seven ; for there is the prefect of police, as well A 
others ; and as he is the prefect who has taken bo great an intoii 
me, I could not possibly forget liim." | 

Another of tlie childrcu, the son of a soldier who had foug 
many of Napoleon's campaigns, was very fond of relating his fai| 
exploits; and when any battle was mentioned, always said; 1 
father was theitJ.'* One day, in the class, the Crusades were sjijl 
of, when one of the lads, a Parisian, said to the teacher, '* Ask so^ 
so if his father was not at the Crusadcj;!" \\ 

Classification by age prevails only to this Umited extent, thatj 
very young children are located in one house ; as they advanol 
years they are drulled into other families, where they remain, ij 
the exception of these very young hoys, it is a rule, that, once admH 
to a family, the colon is never removed to another. On the contni 
every method is employed to strengthen his attachment to it, and 
completely does he become identified with it that if, alter fjUiUj 
the colony, hi returns (as all are allowed to do) for shelter duringl 
ness, or when out of work, it is to liis own fjimily !io repairs; aodil 
when revisiting Mettray, on Sundays and other holidays, itisamd 
his brethren that he takes hia place. Thus, not rarely a daehl 
young soldier may be seen in the hmnble ranks of the colons, helpj 
them, may-be, to get into the perfect order he has learnt to app) 
ciate. A regiment of Chasseurs, in wliich a Mettray lad badealiEitt 
lK3ing sent into garrison at Tom*s, tlie first leave of ahscnce he dl 
tained was of course hpent on a visit to the colony. It so happen^ 
tliat on that very day tlie general of division, Corate d'Oraauo, w| 
there too, intending to review the youths as he often did. 1^1 
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young soldier proudly took his place in the ranks of his forinei family, 
when, recognizing him as belonging to one of the regiments under 
his command, " Ah I you are from Mettray ?" said tlie Count. '' Yes, 
general, and it is happy for me that 1 am, for it is to Mettray I owe 
ray nniform," " That's well, my lad. I am pleased to hear you say 
so. The time you passed here shall count in your promotion. You 
could not have been in a better school. Mettray makes as good sol- 

fiiers as she does workmen." 
A slight change was made soma years ago in the staff attached to 
each house. In place of the two conire^naitres [industrial teachers], 
a ^a^/^-c/i^/* (a younger man iu training f*tr the higher office) aBsists 
the chef ov head of the family, and superintends the twenty younger 
boys. These officers hand over their chai'ges iu the morning to the 
contre-niaitfYs^ who now, equally with the superior officers, jnuat have 
passed through the JScolc Preparatoire, The elder brothers, elected 
by ballot quarterly by each family from their own body, arc liable to 
^ft bo vetoed by the directors ; but so justly do the lads appreciate char- 
^" actor that it has hardly ever been needful to annul their choice. 
jl They are intended to form a connecting link between the boys and 
|| the agents. As boys, they Bympathise with the former, entering into 
their feelings in a way that older persons cannot; at the same time, 
their official position puts them on the side of their superiors, who 
can ejcercise, through them, a kind of influence which they could not 
exercise immediately. 

The older brothers arc distinguished by a scarlet badge worn on 
the left ann; they aid the cfuf \un\ soxts-ckef \x\ maintaining the dis- 
(iplinc of the family. Although if any wrong doing comes to their 
knowledge, it is their duty to communicate it to their superiors, they 
are expected rather to watch over the other lads and prevent them 
from i^oiiig astray than to wait until offences have been committed, 
iuid then report them. 

Bearing in mind, doubtless, the excellent eBect which the erection 
nf ilniir dwellings with tliuir hwu hands Lad had iu attaching the 
young out-caat.H of Hamburgh to the Kiiuhe Ilaus, tlie directors of 
Mettray employed the imi colons in laying out gardeus, levelling the 
open courts, and building more houses. Within the first year of 
tlieir arrival, some neighboring vine dressers a*kcd leave to hire some 
of the lads, which was granted wlieu the ajiplicauts were respectable 
men and lived near enougli to the colony to allow of strict super- 
vision hy the authorities at Mettray. 

Most of tile coloTjs having been employed iu weaving wliile in 
prison, theb* health, originally defective, had been much injured by 
bending over the loom, and consequently many reached Mettray in 
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a i1q»lorabIc state of <!Mease. Tlio open air lite, howe 
a rapid improrcment, and was s*> lieneticial thut it 
ever since obaerred^ to select sickty lads from the 
accotints for the delicate appearaooe of many, and for the d^ 
which is ftoinewhnt above the av^mge for their age. It amoi 
the early days of the colony to two per cent i>er ariuam, bat j 
ycftre past it has not much exceeded one and a half per 
The laborious life pursued at Mcttray necessitates a '. 
of animal fo<xI than had &iitficed in prison. Still the 
always been kept as low aa id consistent with health, 
economy's sake, which the funds of the institntion make it i 
sable strictly tn regard, and to avoid elevating the positio; 
criminal child above that of the honest in iiifl own rank 
Wliother any practical notions of seiisnal luxury are to be i 
within the liniiti^ of Mettray, may l>e judged froii) the fact 
average cost per diem for each colon ia as follows: Boa] 
clothes, a considerable fraction less than 1 Jd. ; fire and li^ 
penny; washing, yj-y of a penny. 

Tlio sleeping accommodations can hardly be considered la 
even when compared with the filthy dens in which the 
populations crowd together for the night, at leui^t not to tl^ 
persons of that description. fl 

It is univereally agreed that English boys would not reta 
health on such a dietary, and visitors who have been there in 
remark on the chillingly light appearance of the clothes. Th 
of tlie directors, it has been well said, is '* to combine unbound 
sonal kindness with a rigid exclusion of pt^rsonal indulgoDoeJ 
board of the agents amounts only to 7d. a day ; yet their fi-nga 
are often shared by M. Demetz, who is in the habit of associa 
much as possible with his young officers, when there happen 
no guesU imder his hospital>lo roof. The working dress of the 
is, iis indeed the amount expended per liead in clothing indica 
the Inimble^t description, l)Ut so made as to leave the limbs i 
healthful development. Tli«>ugh j)cculiarity is avoided, it U 
ciently diflerent from that worn by the surrounding peflsai 
ensure recognition, should the wearer cross the boundary < 
colony, where, it will be borne in mind, are no walls to confin* 
The lads are taught habits of care by obtaining a smnll reward 
they nnike their garments last longer than the proscriljcd j; 
while, on the other hand, if worn out or spoiled before tlieir i 
time, the deficiency h:i8 to be supplied out of th^ |>ocket(tf the w 
In the first report, allusion U made to the tahh-au de la hmn 
ilttii, a designation soon ehangctl for that of t^tikuu <riionneuri_ 
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f well known feature of Mettruy (whicL has been copied, always \vit}i 
^reat advantage, in sonic English reformatories) e:«erf'ises a |>otent in- 
llueiice over the well Joins; of the colonti. It i& a severe test of good 
conduct, since no name is inscribed whose owner has not passed tliree 
months entirely without punishment (a stroke upon the hand with 
the ferule, udministered for tritiing offences, alone excepted); and 
punishment, be it remembered, eurely follows the commission of the 
least fault. The tablet finis afFordfi an excellent gnidc to cmj»loycr8 
in selecting servantSj and partly pei'haps for this reason, but far more, 
as I believe, from a meritorious dceire to stand well in tlie eyes of 
their world, inscription thereon is an object of hij2;h ambition to the 
colons. One obvious and very convenient residt, in eo large a popu- 
lation, of thus recording the namea of the well conducted, is, tliat in 
case of any favor being asked, by reference to the tablet of honor, it 
is at once seen if the applicant is in a position to deserve it, the non- 
appearance of his name there being aulhcient evidence to tlie contrary ; 
and in like manner boys are selected forspecial service — such selection 
being itself esteemed an honor. But for employment implying great 
confidence, a still higher test has of late yeara been devifted. After 
a year of exemplary conduct, a white stripe is accorded to be worn 
upon the sleeve ; a second wins a blue stripe ; at the end of the thu'd a 
red stripe is added. The tri-coli>r, so justly dear to every Frenchman, 
becomes thus a threefold record of tlie wearer's trustworthiness — a 
badge of honor indeed, which marks him, without any other testi- 
mony, as deserving of the highest coniidence. 

Many motives are brought into operation at Mettray, to ]>romoto 
the end in view. Good conduct is of course rewarded, and its oppo- 
j^^ site punished. There is nothing new in a resort to these principles ; 
^H it is made everywhere ; nevertheless, much may be learned in study- 
Bp ing tlieir skillful npjdication at Mettviiy. But Mettray wonld be very 
-^ inferior to what it is, were the selfish interests alone regarded. Let 
tk inquirer mark the constant appeal to the highest feelings, tem- 
poral as well ns eternal. In fact, every variety of mind is wrought 
ti Djion by every variety of good motive ; none of them Wolent in their 
^1 nction, but none of them for a moment relaxing tlieir influence. 
I Thiifl the liabitr; of an iMleuTid vagabond life are gradually changed 
iQlo those of settled industry, and an amount of labor (profitable 
labor be it rememljered) is got out of the lads, wliich would be 
yielded to no nmonut. of severity ; la]>or, too, full of pleasant asso- 
ciations, and gradually producing Iialiits which secure the crowning 
result — permanent reformation. 
y An appeal to the sentiment of honor is made under many diflering 

Hi fonns. It has been seriously objected to hv some professore of crim- 
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inal du^ipliDe, as on unwortby motive to virtnc; jet^ excepting' 
of religions dntj, whifh takee precedence of nil others at Mettra 

know none which is less sordid, nor, as it is tliere interpretetl, 
ungelfinh. A strong feeling of personal honor, that is to sat, free< 
from pe»onal reproach, ift, indeed, inculcated ; bnt, owing to 
r^nnl d4j corps which m Beduouslj foetercd, first the honor of 
family, and nlliiiialj^ly that of the whole colony, of which he is bll 
minnte fraction, is hardly k-ss dear to the Mettray lad than hi* o 
Senftual gratification, in the form of better food or Sunday pnddii 
surely Jipj>eftl8 to a far more ignoble side of our natnre ; while 
reword by which the recipient alone is benefited can hardly &vi 
the risk^ in a greater or less degree, of nourishing a spirit of selfil 
ness. Captain Maconochie — who, in his profound knowledge 
hutnan character, his faith in the possibility of its retrieval from evi 
the lowest degradation by an aj>]>eal to its nobler jmrt, and the ski 
and self-devotion witli which lie devised and applied the method 
of sucJi appeal, strikingly resembled the directors of Mettray — 
deeply impressed \vith this danger. To es<^aj>o it, he availed liimsel 
of the law of mutual responsibility which God has imposed np<.>n I 
children, but which those of us to whom it falls to exercise powa 
over onr fellow creatures are apt entirely to overlook. 

It has been too often the rule, when we put a man in prison, t^ 
compel him to pursno a course of luiinterruptcd selfishness. The con^ 
sequence of every positive oficncc or passive omission, falls on bifl 
own head alone, and the reward of every effort in the path of right 
is sweetened by no partition with another. Captain M&caDOchie 
divided his prisoners into little groups, whose meml>er8 suffered or 
jirofitcd in common by the bad or good conduct of each, just as in 
that natural grou]) — the tamily — all must be injured, and all be 
l>enefited, by the jvcts of the individuals who compose it And 80 
at Mettray, each little household loses or gains in accordance with 
the appearance of the names of its inmates on tlie tablet of Lonor. 
Tiuis every body feels that, in avoiding punishment, he is saving his 
family fntm repi'oach ; and, in winning for himself inficnption, he ia 
gaining for his companions an h<»uora!>lc advantage. Thu number 
of names thus inscribed was in the first year already considerable; 
it gradmiUv increa,scd, and for many years the tablet has borne those 
of nearly three-quarters of the colony. 

The punishments employed at Mettray were originally: eraaure 
from the tablet of honor; detention within doors ; compnlsitrv labor; 
bread and water diet; imprisonment in a light cell; an<l iiiipriiwD' 
mcnt in a dark cell. The cells are so substantially built that It id 
hardly ])ossible for them to be injured by any efforts of the prlwncis, 
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^^^^ the dark cell is so arranged that detention therein is a very 

^^vere punishment indeed. Kecourse to it is seldom necessary, bnt 

tlie laiowledge that it can be inflicted has a most useful effect upon 

tlie boys. M. Demetz's theory of punishment is, that the object of 

it xnnst always feel that your power to inflict is greater than his to 

endure ; that into whatever suffering he is plunged, he may be sure 

& lower depth awaits him if he does not mend his ways. ^^P<mr moi 

J'^a4,m6 la sifoiriik^^ M. Demetz lately remarked to me, I could not 

forbear a smile, and yet it is true that the discipline of Mettray, like 

tbe knife of the surgeon, never stops in its course until the gangrene 

is eradicated, if to eradicate it be within human power. Still this 

very severity is administered with such unlimited personal kindness, 

' that the dullest and most perverse natures, sooner or later, recognize 

the spirit of love which guides the infliction. 

Sandcufb and even a gag, to be worn in the cell, are always in 
readiness and known to the colons to be so, and, though seldom 
used, there is no hesitation in applying them when needed — when, 
for instance, the offender employs his hands destructively, or when 
he shouts forth obscene language, or otherwise breaks rules with hia 
speech. 

The restraining instrument is put on with all possible gentlen^s, 
-while the lad is reminded that hands were made to be useful and 
mouths to utter wholesome words, and that it is only when he abuses 
these gifts, that he will be deprived of them. Kecommitment to 
prison is treated as the heaviest punishment of all, but it has very 
rarely been found necessary. When resorted to, the utmost solem- 
nity is observed. The gens Warmea (who are the officers of justice) 
arrive ; the whole community is assembled. The director recounts 
the exertions which have been made for the amendment of the cul- 
prit, his repeated offences, the gradual extinction of all hope of his 
reformation, and the dire necessity for abandoning him to his fate. 
He is then reclothed in the prison dress, his hands are pinioned, and 
he is led away from Mettray never to return. But even among cases 
in which this extreme course has been pursued, instances have 
occurred in which the good seed sown at Mettray has subsequently 
borne fruit. The boys have behaved well in prison, and conducted 
themselves honestly in after life. One poor lad met with a different 
fate. He had a propensity for thieving and concealing what he had 
stolen — often objects of no value to him — which it was impossible to 
overcome. Consigned over and over again to the cell, he was no 
Booner dischai^ed than he began to steal every thing he could lay his 
hands on, and even within the cell itself the passion was so strong 
that he hid the straw given him to plait in his scAota. At length he 
[Senate, No. 10.] 86 
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was expelled. After his romoval to prison, a letter of 
written to him by one of hia family. "Do you know," &ai< 
writer, ^' that yoor aged father &it6 with his head 8Qtik upo 
breast, aad that he has never raised it since the day of yonri 
honor?" The boy read the letter, ho felt the blow, he pined 
and died broken-hearted 1 

Some years after the opening of Mettray, it was found m 
introduce the slight corporal punishment for minor offences 
mentioned, namely, a blow on tlie op>en hand frc>m a small lea' 
ferule. It is, however, rarely inflicted on any but the younger child) 
like other punishtnents, it is never administered except by M. Deia 
or, in his absence from home, by M. Blanehard — never at the rnoni 
of theoifence; and is always accompanied with cahn admonit 
Both are assured that it creates no ill feeling, and not a muri 
against it has ever been heard. It does not involve, as other penal 
do, erasure from the tablet of honor, and great care is taken tliat it &l 
in no way degrade the recipient. It was substituted for the limi 
tion to dry bread which, where the diet is as low as it can l>e fi| 
consistently with the health of laboring boys, was found instantly 
depress the etrcn;^th below the labor point, especially as punii 
ments, though falling but on a small class, arc, as regards that clai 
often rejjeated. Not only this, but every other form of punishmei 
is preceded by opportunity for reflection by both the offender and t 
offended. In the report for 1841, the directors say, " Before intUfl 
ing any of these punishments, wc have invariably recourse to a pa 
liminary measure, of which the advantage is so great, that wecanni 
pass it unmcntioned. 

" If puuiAhmeut is to produce a salutary effect, it is imperatil 
that its object should submit himself to it unresistingly, and indee 
that he should be the Urst to feel that he has deserved it. Tu iroprec 
this conviction on the culprit's mind it is, in the first place, nece( 
sary that the penalty should be inflicted in a calm and gentle spiri 
and be dictated by the strictest justice — that power of reason whk 
convinces while it comniauds, as one of our exwUeut magistrates lias a 
well said ; secondly, that Ijoth he who inflicts and he who receive! 
chastiBoment should be perfectly cool. It is impossible that theal 
conditions should exist at tlie moment when a serious offenc^ 
naturally exciting indignation, has been committed ; and therefore 
our masters are desired, when they have a complaint to m&ks 
ftgainet any boy, to send him to the waiting-room (parloir.)* This 
Sb, in fact, our acUle de dtjpSt^ but we avoid the use of every term 



* The room to wliieh the boy U sent ia now caUed the 9<iUe d« refiedytn. 
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hicli would recall the prison to the mind%of our lads. Being sent 
) the waiting-room never prejudices the boy's case, and consequently 
e goes there willingly. Directly this step has been taken, we are 
iformed of it, and we have then plenty of time to refer to his ante- 
edents and institute an inquiry if we deem it necessary. 

" During this delay the culprit begins to reflect on what he has 
one, the master becomes cool, we have time to consider the circum- 
tances of the case, and to consult together ; and when at length we 
lecide the matter in perfect calmness and thoroughly acquainted 
vith the whole affair, we are sure that justice is administered in a 
)aternal spirit." 

On the important question of the efficacy of different penalties, the 
lirectors remark : " Of all the punishments which, unhappily, we 
ire under the necessity of inflicting, we must confess that the cell 
ilone exercises a moral influence ; all the rest, such as dry bread, 
jeing kept in on Sunday, etc., have a useful ettect only on children 
under nine years of age, and always irritate older lads. Our officers 
liave been struck with the change that seclusion in the cell has pro- 
duced in the most obstinate dispositions. Indeed, our colons them- 
selves have expressed their opinion of it in very plain terms, and 
their authority in such a case is not to be despised. * As for us,' 
tliey say, ' we would rather have a whipping, but the cell does us 
more good!' " 

The directors point out the error into which some persons have 
fallen, in supposing that because such success has been obtained at 
Mettray with the boys in association, separate confinement should 
therefore be done away with. It is, they say, not opposed to their 
system but in perfect harmony with it; and indeed its indispensable 
complement They cite the example of the United States where, 
they remark, children, before entering institutions analogous to Met- 
tray, are subjected to a shorter or longer term of separate confine- 
ment ; there the turbulent spirit is laid, and the mind prepared for 
religious and moral instruction, and for adopting a new course of life. 
They insist that this imprisonment should be suiiiciently severe to 
make the change to the'reformatory welcome, and to create a whole- 
some dread of relegation to gaol. Some of the Metitray boys, who 
have come thither from a prison where they had light occupation in 
a well-warmed workshop, have been disgusted with the out door toil 
and hardy fare, and (before they have been at the colony long enough 
to discover the charm which sooner or later it exercises over all) 
have begged to be sent back to prison — a frame of mind wholly un- 
favorable to reformatory influences. Latterly such lads have been 
placed in the cell immediately on their arrival, and allowed to work 
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ic alarm bell, the noise of the engine and the quick steps of hia 
5hool-fellows hastening to the rescue. By his wrong-doing he had 
►st the privile*:;G of aiding them in their benevolent efforts. "It 
icurred to uio," said M. Dometz, who related this anecdote to M. 
omievllle de Marsangy, '"to go and question tlie lad, wlio- had 
Itherto been reserved and inti'actable as to his feelings, and I ac- 
►rdiugly entered his cell. ' Well,' I said to him, ' jou are the only 
le in bed, while tliere is a whole village threatened by lire, and 
)ur brothere are bravely encountering the fury of the flames,' * I 
ivn't refused to go/ he sobbed out, ' there is nothing 1 should hke 
•tter ; but I am shut up. Only let me out, and you will see if I am 
)t as brave as tliey are.' I was disanned ; and it was not many 
inutes before he was at the scene of the disaster. Toward morning 
ir colons returned, having vanquished the fire. Only one was 
iflsiug ; it was ray little prisoner. What had become of him I 
!ad he taken advantage of hie liberty to run away ? No ; in the 
dor of his self-devotion he had been seriously hurt, and the inhab- 
intfl of the village who had witueBsed his courage, themselves in- 
ited in carrying him home on a litter. He in fact had been the 
5ro of this perilous night. "And are you interested," added M. 
enietz, " to know what has become of the brave little fellow ? He 

now one of the best of husbands and fathers. He came to me 
kMettray^ bringing with him hifl wife and children, and what he 
iBired above all things was to show them the cell in which he had 
*eu confined that memorable evening." 

The brigade is kept in constant efficiency by frequent exercise. 
It is the custom," says my sister, in a published account of a visit 
le paid to Mettray in 1855, ** for this brigade to practise its duties 
1 a Sunday, the directore considering it a day to be especially 
jvoted to occupations wliich will benefit onr fellow creatures. On 
ic Sunday which we spent at the institution, there had been a 
fligioiia procession in the morning — in honor of the i^^te Die^i 
?rxnitj Sunday) — which had occupied so much time that the 
•igade were to have rest that day. But as we were not likely to 
ive another opportunity of witnessing its performances, M. Demetz 
;ry kindly caused it to be called into action. The only signal 
icessary was an alerte sounded on the trumpet. In a few moments 
e saw a number of the colons hurraing to and fro under their brass 
jlxnets, then more appeared^ some drawing the engine, others the 
■e escape. The gymnastic teacher took the command. The house 
Ixich was feigned to be on fire liaving been pointed out, the engine 
>pped before it. On its arrival, some of the colons formed in line 
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tely neglected, and it is necessary that every thing should tend, even 
the smallest details, t(» promote tlie object we would attain. The 
rdfl of the chaplain, the associations of the place, the solemnity of 

fe5rv^ce, the harmony of the chanting, should all operate together 
e child's heart, reaching it through his ears and eyes. 
fThe manificenco of Count d'Ourches, by enabling us to build 
h a school room and a chapel, has put an end to our difficulty. 
ft former donation of 10,000 francs he has now added 130,000. 
IfWe have already succeeded in destroying, or at least in weak- 
Dg, to a great degree, the spirit of combination which our colons 
I acquired in prison. Now, any one who does Avrong is blamed 
bis companions, and incurs their displeasure. We feel assured 
t we have reached the point when the good operate on the bad, 
1 that our lads are the first to repress the wrong acts committed 
ong them. Lately they obliged a comrade, who had behaved ill, 
fetam a book which he had received as a reward. On a former 
ksion, they demanded the expulsion of one of their number, say- 
I that they did not like to retain among them an individual who 
traced them all. Another time one of them told ns of some mis- 
duct which had occurred in the infirmary. It was endeavored in 
n to ascertain who had informed us, when the lad stood up in the 
Idle of his companions and said in a loud voice, * It was I, and I 

E"ot afraid to own it.' 
Lt the last election of elder brothers, they at once selected a 
who, having vainly urged one of his companions who had 
tn guilty of some fault to acknowledge it, came openly and 
jrnied us of it himself. Sometimes the culprits themselves tell 
!cf their offence; but, it must be coufessed, such an event is very 
e. 

* Six montlis ago the Abb^ Fissiaux, who is now at the head of the 

»icultural colony at Marseilles, having come to visit us, asked the 

|p to point out to him the three best boys amongst them. Their 

s turned instantly toward three colons, whose irreproachable con- 

jt placed them far above the rest. He then apphed a more doli- 

e test, and one which rather alarmed us, not knowing what might 

the result. He asked which was the worst boy. We expected 

it a certain lad would be pointed out by his companions, for there 

B no donbfc on whom the choice should fall. All, however, 

lained motionless, until at length one came forward with a pitiful 

and said, in a very low tone, * I am.' The worthy Abb^ em- 

ccd him affectionately and said, ' What you have just done con- 

Be» me that you are mistaken, and I do not believe you on your 

d.' From that time Ihe child hue behaved tolerably well, which 
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IS a great improvement oq 
become ft rcBpectable eolJier. 

** Another fact, proving the good spirit which exists 
boya, and the trappy influencse exercised over them at the eoli 
that when a serioas offence has been committed by *Dy of 
that very iiistint their pennies stop, tlicy become silent ou the 
gromid, and fur manydajB afterward not the elightcst fault 
punt&hment. 

" We endeavor to foster a spirit of charity in our lads ; for an v 
who has had an opportunity of practically comparing tJie anguish 
mind confieqacnt nj>on a bad action, with the sweet and boly pl€?as-i 
which a good one leaves behind, can scarcely relapse into evil wi 
We read to our colons an account of the disaster caused by the iti 
dation of the Rhine, and several of them who had relatives at Lja 
proposed, in order to send some help to those who had Buffered fro 
the floods, to give a portion of the savings they had bronght frii 
them from prison. The others wished to follow their exaiaj^ks n 
only regretted oixr attempt to moderate their eagerne&e; they wjuit 
to give away all they possessed. Besides the sum we permitted thei 
to bestow, we proposed to them to go without a portion of their foo 
one day, and to add the money thus saved to the amount ahead; 
subscribed — to perform, namely, by enduring the fast, an act i> 
what has been rightly called corporal cfiarity. This suggestion 
received with delight by all but one, who murmured at the plan. Hi 
companions punished him for his conduct by condemning him to eai 
his full share seated alone at table ; and he was so severely reproacho< 
for his selfishness that we think he is thoroughly cured of it. Pep 
haps this incident may induce the belief that the lads were carrie< 
awey by general feeling, or that they yielded to external impulse^ 
The following fact will prove the contrary : Very lately one of them, 
having adopted the evil counsel of a workman who happened to l>o 
employed at the colony, was put into the cell ; on coming out, he 
was told that the worlanan, who had a family to support, had been 
sent away, and that, perhaps, he and his children were without bread 
to eat, when the boy, deeply moved, exclaimed, ' Let them give him 
every thing I have.' " 

In the same report from which I have just quoted, the fact is men- 
tioned that the colons w^ork in the kitchen garden, surrounded by 
fruit without ever touching it, I have myself seen the strawberry 
beds covered with ripe fruit in the director's garden, which Is culti- 
vated by tlie colons. 

In the year 1841, an important change was made in the school 
arrangements. Originally all the lessons were given by the pcIkxiI- 
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naster, with tlie assistance of moDitors. It Wfi3 found, however, to 
>e impossible, with such large numbera, for hini to address Jiiniself 
ndividually to his pupils; the monitor* were in fact the teachers, 
.nd the master did little more than keep order. By tlie new arrange- 
ment the chef a and eov-e-chefs give the lessons to the raembers of tlieir 
wii family, wliile the schoolmaster, passing from class to class, ani- 
lates, directs and superintends the whole. Tlie chefs — themselves 
rell-educated men — make excellent teachers; and their presence 
reventing the breach of rules, whicli otherwise so large an assem- 
lage of boys would have opportunities of committing, tlie number of 
fiences has been reduced to a surprising extent. While there had 
een twenty-four instances of punislnnent during six months, under 
de old arrangement, a similar period atler this change afforded only 

|bi 1S42, we learn that nine colons were now placed out in the world, 
nd were all doing well ; but one at least had had a severe struggle 
rith himself to overcome tlie effects of eai-ly neglect and evil exnm- 
le upon a most perverse disposition. '* lie was consigned to the 
ell seven times during Ids stay at the colony, his seclusion amount- 
3g in all to a period of five months. Shortly before his liberation, 
e seemed to delight in annoying the contre-maitres ; and at last, 
uat as he was about to leave, ho infringed the rules, thereby incur- 
Lng punishment which he refused Xo submit to, saying he was going 
o be set at liberty. We replied that no one waa at liberty to du 
nrong, and that we should send him to the cell on bread and water 
let, and keep him there until he was refonned. For two months 
re kept tliis lad thus under our care, seeing him daily and striving 
o convince him that his true interest made it imperative on him to 
,inend liia conduct, and to ]>erfect himself in his trade as a shoe- 
naker, that we might be able to apprentice him when he was fit to 
►e at liberty. This short but severe struggle resulted in our gaining 
he victory. His intelligence enabled him to perceive that efforts so 
►ersevering must Ije disinterested ; overcome by us, ho begged as a 
aror that he might be permitted to remain in the cell until he 
hould 60 far have learnt his trade as to have such a pair of shoes of 
tis OM'n making to show to the shoemakers of Tours as would secure 
dm a good master. We granted his request on condition that ho 
ironld not leave the cell, and would work there industriously at his 
rade, telling him at the same time that he was free, and that his 
iwn wish alone detained him. The key of the cell waa given to 

if, . lie passed tlirec weeks tlicre, faithful to his? word, work- 

ng 6o diligently and with such right feeling tlmt wo had at length 
he pleasure of placing him with one of the beet shoemakers in 
Senate, No. 10.] 86 
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Toure, whore for bix months his conduct has been irrej 
Uis neighbors rejoice to see htm in the ahop of t)ie excellent I 
who had received hiui intu his bouse ; he comes to pmsB almost et 
Sandaj he cun be spared at the colony, and is iiuprovin^r rapidJj 
his calling. Indeed, there ib ever}' reason to hojre tJial Jiis rcfori 
tion is permanent." 

In the re|)ort, dated 1S45, ie fii^t mentioned a table called iai/d 
^apprentlesa^je, wliich hangs agivinst the wall in the school roa 
*'It contairis the names of the colons who have been apprenticed 
together with those of their patrons, their place of abode, and 
infonimtion which is sent us ever}' three montlis respecting thi 
industry and moral conduct. These are read to the assembled colon; 
whenever any new facts have been entered. The fear and tiie ho; 
of having their names there quoted, with evil or good tiding&, 
ciaes s powerful inllueuce over the youths, and this pubhdty prodoi 
an cqnally good effect oii etran^rers. Patrons who come to the 
see the in form at ion, which they themselves have trausmitted ree 
their wards, copied word for word on the wall of the school rooi 
and thus they can convince themselves of the truthfulness of o 
mode of proceeding." 

The '^patrons " here spoken of are benevolent persons, who int< 
themselves in the welfare of discharged colons. The surveill 
exercised by the Patronage Society, ah*eady mentioned as fonn^ 
1833, was maintained for only three years after the ward's liberationj 
M. Demetz found this did not suffice, being often withdrawn whilo 
the object of it was yet too young to be left without some friendly^ 
guidance. He therefore instituted a new society, free from tbis^ 
restriction, in connection with Mettniy, rarely allowing any of the 
numerous visitors to depart without inviting them to become mem- 
bers, or patrons. The office is purely honorary, and is tilled chiefly 
by persons of the upjKir classes. So freely has his appeal been 
responded to, that the directors say to whatever part of France, 
however remote, one of their lads may go, tliey have no diffi- 
cnlty in finding for Jiira a patron, who visits him in his place, 
advises him in difficulty, and in every way affords him. his couctfr 
nance and protection, meanwhile reporting his conduct periodicallj 
to them. 

The following is a specimen of the form filled up by the patron iu 
transmitting his report of his ward's conduct. Information so mi- 
nute, obtained at short intervals, of every colon placed out, enables 
us to accept, with perfect confidence, statistics relating to the nnni- 
bers reformed^ whilo a sun^'cillance so constant and so friendly goes 
far to account for these Btatistics being so favorable. 
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e qnestions are thoBo sent in tlie formula ; tbe atiBwers are those 
returned by a patroa in reference to a colon who had been 
rent Iced : 

Does he perform his religions duties ! Invariably. 
Does he repeat his prayers morning and evening ? Regularly. 
Does he go to church I Regularly. 
Is he diligent ? Yes. 

Docs ho shew intelligence? Rather good will than intelli- 
De. 

Is he obedient? Nothing to Gnd fault with on this head. 
Is he civil ? Always. 

Is he carefid of his personal appearance ? No. 
Is he economical I Yes. 

What different occupations has he been employed in ? Until 
fy he has been employed only in field labor, but his father, not- 
Ifitanding ill health, being obliged to work at his trade as a car- 

r in order to support his five children, now employs him to 
with him, he being himself very ^\•eak. 
Does he occupy himself sometimes in reading and writing? 



I What books does he read? Religious, moral and instructive 



Does he attend an adult school ? He has neither time nor oppor. 

•J- 
iWhat are his leading tastes? None that are evil. 
I What are his most striking characteristics ? Goodness of heart, 
iience, gentleness and civihty. 

T>ocs he hear from his family 1 He is now living with them. 
How does he spend Sundays and f^te days? At cliurch, in 

ng, or with his family. 

as he any friends or connections? None, 
at character do the persons bear with whom he associates ? 

ociates only with his father, who is poor, but honest. 
What are his wishes for the future ? To learn to work so as to 
t his father. 

Does he think of the colony ? Constantly. 
Does he acknowledge tbe benefit he received there? Yea. 
In what manner does lie speak of it? With the warmest grati- 
l 

Hafl he been ill ? No. 

W]»at is the behavior and character of the people for whom he 
Its ? Before working with hh father, he was with very excellent 
)le, who employed liini i» Add labor. 
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** Do they perform their religiotw dntie» ? Yes* 
" Purtioularb of hi* <jo»duc't, whether good or hadt 
qaence of a long and painful ilhiees, his fatber bMO. fBueo 
extreme de:»titiitiiin, which still rontinnes. Aodwtoniod to tM 
of tohacco, he had been obliged to forego it, his ntmost mcsna a 
needed to obUiin food for his family ; when, on tlie lat JanttAiy, 
lad, having received a few sous as a New Year'^fl gift, baateooa % 
them to hia father, who bowerer refused to accept ttum. Yi 
former pnpU went then himself Up exchange liis satig for eoi 
tobacco, which he brought to his father. The latter wept wh 
relating, only yesterday, this kind act of his son.^ 

As regards Paris, whither a considerable proportion of the libent 
colons repair, the duty i& more finerous than in the provincses, al 
there one noble-minded man specially devoted himself to the taafcC 
surveillance. This was Paul Louis Yerdier, of whom it has been aa 
that he concealed the good be did with as ranch care as others take t 
divulge such deeds. Wlien Mettray was founded, he was a yoofl 
barrister, practising in the capital, and, though poetcflBed of bo 
small private means, he relinquiphed his profes*^ion, and paeaed tb 
reinuinder of his life in rendering his beet a^istance, wholly witlion 
rcmnneration, to MSf . Denietz and de Coarteilles. Under the tith 
of *^ageni general <U la coLanie de MeWrayP he conducted the bosi- 
ness of the institution whidi had to be transacted in Paris, besidei 
watching over all the lads placed there. His cheerful and per^eTer- 
ing disposition peculiarly fitted him for his onerous task. He lalwreti 
at it with only too great ardor. In May, 1858, he died of brain 
fever, the consequence, I believe^ of overexertion, after a few dsya 
illnciis, at the age of 59. He was followed to his grave by all the 
colons then in Paris, and several of tlie officers from Mettray — M. 
Demetz, who had watched by his death bed, pronouncing the cn«- 
tomary funeral Uoge, "Distinguished alike," said the speaker, "for 
hia noble intellect and generous heart, he thoroughly appreciated the 
need in which his young wards stood, in tlieir endeavor to regain a 
footing in society, of encouragement and support. To secure tbeir 
restoration, the one object of his desire, the sole reward of his exe^ 
tions, he shrank from no effort, he neglected no opportunity for 
placing his lads, in accordance with their aptitudes, to the best pos- 
sible advantage. If, h*om that disinclination to settle, that love of 
change excusable perhaps to some degree in the young, they did 
not remain in the workshops to which he had procured their admis- 
sion, M. Yerdicr was not disheartened. He placed them a BOcoDd 
and even a third time, and by dint of hie per&everanco — one might 
almost call it his oltstluacy — he ended by wearying out their uu- 
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:eadine8s. And thus for eighteen years has M. Verdier labored 
ith admirable iscal, though well nigh worn out by fatigue. IIow 
(ten have not wo, who had the happine&e of living in intimacy with 
im, seen hini come home in the evening utterly exhausted and 
moet broken down, but satislied if he had but secured the woll- 
iing of his adopted children, and ready to begin again the next 
orning. ****** JJut 1 must not, after having spoken 
Ijrou of his deeds as a philanthropist, pass by in silence his excel- 
face as a citizen. In those terrible days, when revolt threatened 
ir holiest institutions, he was seen hastening to don once more the 
liform of a national guard, and answer to the summons of liis 

f triors in command. As long as the struggle lasted, he was found 
;he foremost rank, courageously risking his life in tlie maintenance 
order, but when this at last was restored, he returned quietly to 
home, laid aside his arms, and resnmed his accustomed occupa- 
3n, soliciting neither advancement nor reward. Tlie cross which 
>u sa*w upon his coffin w^is a foreign order. It was conferred by 
le King of Portugal in acknowledgment of an important task he 
id been asked to perform, and which he conscientiously discharged 
»the organization in that country of an agricultural colony on tlie 
Ldel of Mettray." 

|On the return of M. Demetz to Mettray, the colons obtained from 
iin permission to raise in their cemetery a monument to the memory 
' M. "Verdier, defraying the cost out of the slender pittance they are 
lowed to call their own. A room in a new building has since been 
it apart as a memorial of him. It is devoted to the accommoda- 
ou of parents ^^siting their children in the institution, and is in- 
jribed ^'^ChavAre Verdier,'^'* 

|The cemetery at Mettray had been formed on the occasion of the 
ret death wliich occurred there. It is the most ornamented spot 
bout the colony, carefully inclosed, and planted with cypres^scs and 
eepxng willows. An English visitor, Mr, Wheatley Baline, Las 
escribed a funeral witnessed there : 

" This morning, after the general muster in the great square, the 
ays of one family, instead of breaking up to their different trades, 
►rrned as usual and marched off with their cJief to the filied at- 
tched to their house. A boy belonging to that family liad lately 
led, and was just going to be buried. 

t" The boys stood waiting in two lines in solemn silence, under tbeir 
Bd. Presently the elder brothers appeared, carrying a simple 
oodezi shell to a room near the chapel, where the dead are laid, 
id shortly after reappeared, currying a coffin on a bier covered with 
l1, and placed it between the line of boys. Again we waited, 
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xmtil from the chapel appeared the chaplain with three singers, and 
two boys bearing the usual insignia of Roman Oatholic worship. 

" A short service was said over the corpse as it stood, and then a 
procession was formed ; the brass band, which was in attendance, 
sounded a solemn march, the bell tolled &out the tower, and the 
whole moved in order into the chapel, the head of the family follow- 
ing the bier as chief mourner. Here a longer service was said, the 
bell still tolling at intervals, and then tibe procession was again 
formed in order as before, joined by some of the Sisters of Charity, 
and moved through the farm-yard to the cemetery, 

" It was a touching scene to see these boys standing by their com- 
rade's grave, and to think, that had it not been for that institntiou, 
his corpse might have been cast out into a hole like a dog ; and 
they leading a life worse than that of the beasts that perish, miser- 
able here, hopeless hereafter. * » » « * 

" The concluding part of the ceremony was interesting- The 
chaplain shed, from the instrument used tor the purpose, a few drof^ 
of consecrated water into the grave, then handed it to one of the 
singers, who did the same, and then passed away from the grave ; 
then the Sisters in their turn, then M. Blanchard, and so on to the 
boys, each in turft sprinkling a few farewell drops on the coffin of 
the dead. And I thought it right to shew those boys that one of a 
nation once hostile, but now happily allied to their own, yet still one 
of a faith widely different from theirs, was not unwilling to join in 
paying the last sad tribute of respect." 

It is the duty of the elder brother to keep in order the grave of 
any member of his family. 

In the report dated 1842, we are told : "To stimulate the enter- 
prising and active spirits of our young laborers, we allow them 
to compete in each class, among themselves, the trial however 
being made on the soil instead of on paper. Every month the bojs 
assign their respective places to each under the superintendence of 
their master, and once in three months these places are announced 
in the presence of the whole colony, when three rewards are granted 
to the three best workers in each class, namely, one franc (9Jd,), 75 
centimes (TJd.), and 50 centimes (4fd.)." 

The chapel was now completed, with the exception of some i^te^ 
nal fittings. The graceful steeple, rising above the trees, has 
become to the colons a familiar and much loved object. One of 
them who had gone to service was asked if he enjoyed coming back; 
he replied with a most naive expression of pleasure, "Monsieur 
Deraetz (for the lads rarely use the title of director), when I catch 
sight of the steeple of the colony, 1 can't walk any longer; I am 
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reed to run." And probably tliere are few who, baving visited 
!ettray, find tliemsolves again in its neighborhood, but would echo 
le young man's words. 

In appropriating to the lads their occupations at the colony, the 
reetx)^ always consider the tastes of each ; but, nevertheless, the lovo 
'change frequently prompts a request for pennission to try another. 
fc We have therolbre," they say, " made it a rule that before such 
jrmissiou can bo j^aiited, the applicant must have risen to be one 
* the three highest lads in the workshop where he was firet placed, 
id that his name shall be found on the tablet of honor. Not being 
sconraged by a decided refusal, and feeling that compliance with 
8 wish 18 only delayed, he returns to work with redoubled energy, 
id soon attains the rank which has been made the condition of 
lange. But having by this time surmounted the more important 
ificnlties of liis trade, and pleased with his success, gratified too 
7 the little reward granted in such cases and with the praise he 
ceives, ho becomes the most desirous of all concerned to persevere 

the calling, from which he has already reaped so many advantages, 
bus we overcome in our lads that love of change which induces 
en to take up one vocation after anotlier, and often renders tliem 
competent to succeed in any." * 

In this year died Count d'Ourches, and the SoeiSU PaternelU 
dered that his bust, in bronze, should be placed in the great hall 

the institution, where all the colons could see it. 
In the report, dated 1845, we find the first mention of a former 
Ion receiving a ring, in virtue of which he becomes one of a little 
ciety formed in 1843. It is entitled " Associaiioti de la Coloixis 
'■ JifeUrai/" and its object is to unite in yet closer bonds the indi- 
duals admitted. The officers, from the directors downward, are 
embers 5 and former colons, when tliey have attained the age of 
'^enty years, become eligible after a penod of at least two years 
3in their departure from the colony, provided their conduct has 
eanwhile been irreproachable. Meml>ership which, as will be snp- 
'sed, is esteemed a high honor, is now enjoyed by 104 former 
Ions. An emblematic ring is its symbol. Inscribed within the 
•op are the honored names of Demetz and Brctign^rcs de Conr- 
Illes, the founders of the association, and the words " Dieti^ Ilon- 
ur, Saiiveniry AUianee^^^ signifying devotion to the will of God, 
d brotherly union among the members for mutual support, for the 
ccor of the unfortunate, and the reclamation of evildoers. On the 
terior is the legend, ^^Loyaute passe tmity^ and two rdievty one 
prcjaenting a prison, before whic'h. crouches a youtli in de9})uir ; 
e other displaying the neat dwellings at Mcttray, and a kneeling 
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child, his eyes raised in gratitude to heavou. An acecdotc. '"t 
mg the spirit which animates the wearcre of the ring, I i • 
relate : An artisan, having accompliahed some work which he ^i 
undertaken and received pajrment, met a friend with wh -^^ *' 
paired to a public house, where he soon became exceed! ; 
Starting on his way homeward, along the bank of the nrer 
singing and dancing nnder the influence of drink, be ran agminst 
youn^ man who was walking rapidly in the opposite direction. Th 
shock jerked off the cap of the drunken man, and it rolled into ifa 
river. lie forthwith fell upon the innocent cause of the miahap, 
pummelcd him might and main. Tlie other, pereeiTing he had t 
deal with a man out of his senses, parried the Btrokes as well aa h 
could, {^referring even to receive some shaq> blows rather than hor 
an adversary who was not master of himself. Other pereons contii^ 
np put an end to the combat, and the stranger was peaceably pnrvo- 
ing his road, when cries of ** Help ! help ! ^ brought him back widi 
all speed to the spot The drunken artisan, in his effort? to regain 
- bis cap, had fallen into the water and was straggling for life. Nana 
of the bjBtandeis could swim. In a moment the young man 
plouged, dressed as he was, into the nver, and^ after twice di 
bad caught hold of the other and deposited him safe and soond oa 
tbd bank. AVhen the rest pne^nt had paid needful attention te 
roBcnedman — (loitesoben^ by his dip — all turned to thank and 
gratulate bis gflDcr o oB |» BBB ncr . He bad departed, and was 
oot of eight, bat apoo tbe ground lay a ring which he most 
dropped. It waareeogBiiedastheTingof tbe.daiofuU&^mdl» 

The ring is accompanied with a certificate of membersbip, wliich 
the owner oft^i has firamed and glaaod, and haaga up aa the diief 
omament of bis little dwelling. One lies before me ; it iB<^TeI]anu 
on which is {irinted the name of the aaeociation ; and spaooE &re left 
iar the s^aatiires of the presideDta (namely, the direecors) and tiie 
eeecetaiy, as wtSi as of the member who is to reeeiTe tc Bj waj of 
motlOy it bears the words of Su PanI, ^ Afom rmH le9 wuimiri^ 
mmitm f^mr mou$ 4KiUr mmt imM mm9M$J^ Theoathof moobenh^ 
isaafeOovB: *" i3>» njlrs Ww s< /isia fr< wgna ji ^tem 9emmt$w 
> d$ mmtM aaiMr i £a eamm Jm t>flfmU$ jwvarvs, a&dii&s«^ 
, S§ Im mrmektt d$ Ca wnylf sa^ A tm mttmm, 4 h 

mm /mmt Din, U mtmit, m mm gikm.'^ 
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store-roomfl, granary, carthouso, 
pleinonts and one for flo 



a building for Atxtruig agri- 

implcmonU and one lor Hour, stahles, a dairy, and a kitclien 

:he use of the caiters and for (.'uoking food fur llie live &touk, had 

n added to the colony daring 1845 ; while, in the coui^e of the 

!t year, it was hoped that various other farm buildings, including 

Bp-pens and cow-houses, wonld be completed. 

ED the report dated 1S46, M. dc Gasparin relates a considerablo 

Elision of the aa;ricultural department of the colony. The inuti- 

ion had begun with thirty acres of land ; it had now talcen 50<1 

re, upon whieh Btood two farm houses ; in each of them a iamily 

iolons wafl located ; these outlying settlement* eoiistitntc an intor- 

iiate Btage between the mother institution and freedom. They are 

upicd by elder lads, whose period of discharge approaches. I'lic 

iplino maintained is much le^a strict than in the colony proper, 

a close intercourse is maintained between them, and tlie youths 

spend Sundays and holidays at Mettray, -Of the 700 culona 

in' the institution, about 300 are divided among seven of tlicso 

lu'sal OHtabhshmcnts. Although in poor condition when entered 

>D, the land had been made in the very first year to yield, by skill- 

ninnagement, a magnificent bai'vest. That whatever they do 

lUld be done well is a doctrine practically as well as orally 

rcBsed upon the colons, and, like every other depai'tment, the 

ing is first-rate. Besides w^heat and various greeu cr*>ps, pota- 

boet-root, carrots, rutabagas (for feeding cattle), cobya (for 

etc., arc raised. Garden vegetables are largely cultivated, 

tlie colony is entjrely snjipliod with its own meat. Indeed, it 

s at being, as far as possible, self-supporting and self-sustained. 

makes all its own agricultural implenionte, and so succc-ssfnlly sis 

take prizes for sonie which it sent to the Paris exhibition of 1S55. 

e of these was a root-cutter, whi<'h luid not only been made at 

rttray, but was invented by one of the colons. M. Dcmetz took 

; a patent for it, lioth for its own utility and to uuu-k liis 8y!n])a,thy 

iih the inventor. In manuscript notes of a visit paid by my father 

M. D. Hill) to Mettray, in that year, he says: "The greater 

iber of tlic boys arc employed in agriculture; in the winter, and 

very bad weather, they till up their time in learning to m:dco agri- 

Itural implements and machines. It seemed to me an excellent 

of practical education that the user of an implement bhould 

w how to make it, and if to moke, so also to mend it The cora- 

ation of the two facnlties of using and making must turn the 

ds of tl»e thoughtful tow:ird improvements in construction, and 

ially in adaptation to dilTercnt soils. In like manner, the young 

enew arc employed in tlic winter in fabricating whatever is 

nate. No. 10.] 37 




E<lcu. Wo were shewn some nicely ploitadi 
e of the joutlw. The union of handicrafl emph 
tors of tlie field or garden is a vexy impotrtant nv 
iai occupation." 
iiug, 80 in gardening, tho more scientific brmncbas m 

(grafting, budding, etc. In tbi&, ag in everj otb( 
lich the colons are ins^tructed, it ia endGavored bo I{ 
at t}iey sliall, on leaving the colony, take a goo^ 
Itatever calling they adopt. At tho eame time, they ah 
with implemonta or conveniences of any kind auperia 
are likely to find in ordinar}* eetablishmentg. I 

lio time devoted to intellectual instmction had been 
in hoQUB per week, and was afterward further reduced 
KAfiubRftoquent arrangement, the younger childron who 

» enough to do inndi work, but were at the age wImb 
rledgo 18 easily acquired, dev. * * ^ ^virtitm 

iiOoHng than their elders, and th ..oved. 

Bnmerous farm buildings were completed, aad a nn'JI 

Ia^ &aw Mettray, and the impreeaton it produced on 
Hkr have Y>eeome effaced, even if it had not booa 
8m by studying the narratives of ot^ ' rs; |>y 

ny times enjoyed of learning its c»i -ion 

H, Demet2 himaelf ; and by a eabeeqaent visit nadr 
later. To know Mettray better, is ineritably to eilMai 
leed, it is likened by my father, whose 
tiona lor arriving at a jut eptnioB hr exceed mioer ^ 
mtiftd irork of natnre, ntber tliaii to any podacdoii 

>ia the resembbBce fetnd in its gr«4ud derdt 
Tevetation of finesb pcffactioos, the more closdr 

irit was pttd at a eeaeon of grc«t pecnniirT uixie^l 

The Orleans fiunilr, wlio had ItberaDv nipported the j 
ere swept away; and Ae pf^riflkmal gomatncDt, hj 1 1 
BEing labor in prtsoosaBd ia AaritaMeiT^^^*'*^'' *^' li«j 
oImt aliaosC entirely to dose tlie wr«fc rl- 

tf-mdkers joiiwn ud Tope-aakers, is oikr vvnk, 
mn moA pmfitaNe. tUs was a mlAthuB tO ths 
tt; tbat tbe celon j bad seeoicd U> Iv g^ f wh'a g i 
Ifsnppon. **OiB tike finAof Jane 
t j^»r. **o«r reeripdj Ml Ao»t of ot. ^^.tt- , i .-ui* 
(il.SM). TVa amownt of wvgk imt t>Vg wkAy 
i» n|<iByinlSITdMtw«i*w«tkt,Widiq;^ 
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m still further, and considering the extensive orders we had re- 
?ed, wc should in succeeding yenre have reali2ed very greutly in- 
ased pruJite." The colony could stil!, of coufbo, manufju-ture 
icles for its own use, hut external Sftlc was Btrictjy j)rohihitcd, 
e effect of this edict wns in many respects disastrous, and the 
ncy loss amounted to a clear thousand pounds. Towards the end 
tbo year, affairs looked so threatening tluit it was even thonglit 
isible it might be necessary to close the institntiou, for a time at 
at, the directors hoping, however, to remain upon the spot, and 
jp things together until a hrighter prospect should authorize its 
opening. The grief that even the contemplation of such n course 
■I have inflicted may easily he imaginal, but tlicre wore many 
■latory circumstances. No attempt had been made to keep the 
Hk in ignorance of what was passing in the political world. This, 
w the case witli every thing concerning their interests, was 
My explained to them. It had heeu feared that, seduced hy 
■ry ideas of freetlom, insubordinatian and oven desertion might he 
» result. An appeal to their sense of gratitude, nn exhortation to 
sm to prove by their conduct their respect for law and order, did 
t fail to meet ^v^th an honorable response ; not only was the ordi- 
ry discipline maintained, but the number of offences sensibly 
creased. And yet, on one occasion at least, the lads wore sorely 
ed. In a speech he delivered at Bristol, in 1855, M. Demctz 
ated the following anecdote; *' During the revolution, a band of 
rkmen canie to Mettray, with flags flying and tniinpets sounding, 
1, meeting the youths retuiTiing tired from field labor, their pick- 
58 on their shouldei"9, thus addressed them, ' My boys, do not be 
fh fiX>Is as to work any longer; l»read ia ]>lcntiful; it is ready for 
1 without labor.' The chef^ who was conducting the lads and who 
laved with the greatest calmness and tact, immediately crie<i, 
!alt ! form in line,' The lads being accustomed to march like 
iiers, immediately formed. The cA^ stepped foi-\\\ard and said to 
\ men, ' My friends, you have learned to labor, yon have a right to 
t; bnt leave these lads, let tliera learn now, and when tlieir turu 
aes, they may rest as you do.' The men gave way, the youths 
rched home, and Mettray was saved — saved, aa I believe, by our 
ait of military discipline. Had those lads been walking home- 
rd without rule, like a flock of sheep, the men would have got 
lOng them, carried away one or two, and the rest would have fol- 
ded ; but, drawn up in a line, they met the attack in one body, 
i thus it was repelled." Censure expressed of this very mili- 
7 system luu? been well rebutted by the late Robert Hall, Ilecorder 
[Is. lu his admirable lecture on Mettray, he said: " Another 
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objection, if it deserves to be called on objection, is that the sy 
turns so much on military discipline. Assume for a moment tl; 
is so: what then? Until you find me some other eystem as efie'i 
as thi$ for the purpose we have in view, you must not osk nn 
yield to any abstract dislike of every thing connected with the prti 
sion of a soldier. But the objection is as unfounded in fact as ii 
trivial in its scope ; the signals are given by the sound of the tmnij 
and the colons march in double file tcf and from those posts, i\ 
they salute by raising the hand to the cap as soldiers do ; that is i: 
sum total of all that can be said to partake of military disci}>]ir 
The bell or gong, if more musical to pacific eare, might be subs; 
tuted for the trumpet ; the respectful salute is not essential, though 
should be sorry to see it dispensed with ; the walking by two's, mJ t 
measured step, may be given up, though the boys would not thai) I 
you for it, and you will not easily invent so effectual an arrange 
ment for seeing at a glance whether all is going on right" Again, 
Lord Leigh remarks : " With r^ard to the almost military discipline 
and order with which the children go through their movements 
before and after work or meals, I consider that by it a great savin:: 
of time is made, and four or ten minutes upon every change of move- 
ment are gained, which would otherwise be lost in collecting and 
getting into place stragglers, both young and old." 

The aspect of the pecuniary affairs of the colony became more and 
more alarming as the year 1848 approached its close; but thcj 
brought to the directors compensation in additional proofs of sym- 
pathy and devotion, not only from the agents but eren the colons. 
The state of affairs being explained to the lads, they volonteered to 
work longer hours, and this notwithstanding that the loss of an 
external market had necessitated the removal — much to their dislike 
— of large numbers from the workshops to agricultural labor; while 
the officers— * men in the prime of life, who could at anytime com- 
mand remunerative employment — asked to be allowed to give up 
half their salaries. They would do any thing, said both agents and 
colons, rather than Mettray should fall. 

In another form, too, consolation came in this hour of trouble. 
Among the combatants in the streets of Paris, including persons of 
all ranks and opinions, Mettray had not been unrepresented; but it 
was on the side of order that her chUdren fought. "Permit us," 
says the annual report, "to return for a moment to the conduct of 
those of our lads who are now members of the Gcrde Noimak 
Mobile. All behaved courageously during the lamentable days of 
June ; but we should in particular mention Louis Francois Eichard, 
who was bom at Pari^. He came to Mettray in 1843, and left the 
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in 1S45. His conduct wliile thero was invariably good» and 
\ naino appears on the tablet of honor. After his liberation ho 
lintained himself honestly by his labor. Having enlisted in the 
jhth battalion 4>f the Garde Mofnie when it was organized, he dis- 
ignislicd liimtielf even in that gallant band. He took part in the 
counters of the Faubonrg St. Antoine. After several barricade.-* 
^becn carried, he rnshed to the attack npon the last three, which 
■blocked lip the faubonrg. Hero he fell into the hands of the 
snrgentit, who hud planted on tluB, their hiet remaining stronghold, 
e tiii^ of the eighth legion of the National Guard, which they had 
rricd ofl* from the connciMK'Use of the atrondissement Richard 
3ed liinisclf from their hands by an immense effort, and with irre- 
jtible eoiH-agc, threw liimself on the barricade in the midst of a 
nrdomns fire ; there he recaptured the flag, and had the signal 
mor of restoring it to the hands of the National Guard, avIio were 
ruggling to regain it. Conducted by them in triumph to the Na- 
)nal Assembly, the Momtcur announces that he there received 
am President S^nart his decoration as liepreJienUt^U^ witli the prom- 
» of that of the Legion of Honor. His portrait adorns the great 
ill at Mettray, together with those of otlicr colons who have 
•ought signal honor on the institution. 

lu coniso of time the jiromised decoration was bestowed, being 
coini)aniod, as is usual when conferred npon the jx)or, with the sum 
200 francs. Ilichard immodiatcly sent 100 to Mettray, thus add 
<9 his name to the list of colons who had become "Founder.'' "It 
its McUray," he wrote to M. Dcmetz, *' which lirst inspired mo with 
e sentiment of honor ; and since I caimot give her my cross (of the 
?gion <»f Hniior), I ask leave to offer a. share in the first benefit I 

K derived from it/* 
1849, no improvement having taken place in the finances of the 
y, expressions of sympathy and offers of pecuniary aid came 
>m Holland and from Englaiul, and Mettray received a nsit from 
mis Napoleon, then President of the Republic, accompanied by 
veral of his ministers. Thoy fully recognized the inijKjrtance of 
,e institution ; but nevertheless the Directors ha^i great reason to 
BT that the subventions which each succcssivo Government since 
ttt of Louis Philippe had continued to grant, might now be witli- 
•awn. To avert this threateueil rnin, tliey asked for a Commissioji 
. be appointed by the Chamber of llepresentativea to visit Mettray 
id report npon it to the government. Happily, its investigations 
iBulted in tie subventions being continued; but the loss of profit 
om the workshops which remained closed, and a dimiimtiou in th( 
mis allowed by Govemcnent toward the food and clothing of the 
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colons, at length necessitated a reduction in the staff 
The Directors dismissed twenty of their assistants, partin*^ 
with deep personal regret, and grieved for the decreased ef 
the institution which most result from their departure. 1 
not, however, allow these generous men to spend their be 
unremunerated toil ; and, indeed, the mere cost of their livi 
as it is, was a matter of importance to the administratorB o 
straitened. The loss of their services, however, was sc\ 
the remaining agents having now to perform, in additioi 
own, the duties hefore discharged bj those who had departc 
so little employment could be ^iven in the workshops, th 
school was increased to fourteen hours a week ; and in 1850 
drains were undertaken, wluch, though promising no prese] 
at any rate gave the boys employment. Eventually tJiey < 
bly improved the land, and were the cause, on this accoii 
award of 300 francs to the colony from the Minister of Ag: 

In 1852 an elaborate^report was issued by M. de Gaspari 
agricultural department of the colony, then in a very &( 
condition. In the autumn of that same year occurred the 
event which has yet .befallen Mettray. On the 10th of Sc 
M. de Courteilles died. 

The Yicomte de J3retignidres de Courteilles appears to ha 
in every way as remarkable a man as his friend and fellow- 
M. Demetz. Far less, however, is publicly known of him, p 
owing to his having died before much had been written upc 
tray ; and it is from the testimony of M. Demetz and the 
affection he excited more than from recorded deeds or words 
own, that we can estimate the greatness and tenderness of his 
Judging from his portrait, M. de Courteilles was a strikingly 
some man of military bearing. Endowed with high intellect, w 
and of noble birth, he seemed to possess and to be formed to 
every gift that fortune can bestow ; yet while still in the pri 
life he withdrew from the world, in which he seemed formed to 
and, equally with M. Demetz, devoted aU that remained to h 
existence upon earth to a task, demanding apparently the aba 
ment not only of ease and leisure but of every hope of farthe 
tinction ; for not then, be it remembered, had it won the prest 
has now acquired, — a task, moreover, calling upon him to pat 
remainder of his days in dose contact with the wretched off^i 
of the lowest of the low. How, by that very personal contact, 
ing them as it were to his own level, and constraining them In 
very force of his love to become worthy of such affection, 
Vicomte won their hearts, many an angcdote reveals, if. 
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Lot rcIatoB hou*, one foto day, when- visiting t}io colony vjxiii M. tJe 
artciUes tor his guide, they cjimc upon twu Imls tiudor u sLod 

0, sitting astride fuco to face upon a bench, were phiyiiig at 
^nghts. The Director, stroking the head of one of the playen** 

1, *' See, this is one of our btst colons ; he works cnpitiUIy and his 
idact is oxcellont. lie has been on the Tablet of Honor ever sine** 
came." M. do Oourteilles and his companion walked on ; but, 
(orbod in conversation, thoy retuniod, without observing it, to 
lost the same spot, and fonnd tiiemgelves outside a door which 
sned into the shod. Stauding as it did ajar, they heard involun- 
ily what the boys were saying. **I love that man," remarked 
J of them, '* as if he wore my own father." " Your own fatlier !" 
daiined the other, "do you think of comparing M. <le Courtcilles 
ft follow hke your father ? — the man who has saved you, to one 
o loft you to go to the dogs !'* Later in the same day, as M. lluot 
touipanied M. de Courtcilles towards his chateau, distant uiusio was 
H^ " Ah," said the Director, '* we shall see how they have ar- 
igefl their Ilarvefit llome. I lell it all t<» them, and kept for myself 
jjleasurc of the eurpriae." The bund now came in sight, Iteading 
■^ procession, in which were displayed the fruits of tho harvest, 
t Tar ions implcmcntB used in Jigriculturo and in the dairy, tho 
3nty horses of tlie colony, each led by a colon. All marche<l in 
iect order, delight beaming in every face. Repairing to an open 
kce in the park, already decorated with emblems of their tuil, 
ero tables had been spread for a repast, tho clatter of forks uj>ou 
dr tin plates was soon heard; while the colons belongmg to the 
chen department, wearing their long white aprons, were ein|>loyod 
serving those at the tables, cutting up large basketfuls of bread, 
filling the huge tin cups with holiday beverage. As tho feast 
>w near its close, tho Director caused a cup to be lille<l for himself, 
i addressing tlie boys said : *' My friends, may this harvest h(ime, 
licit concludes your toil, encourage yon to resume it with ardor, 
ru are now tasting, believe mo, tho laborer's pleasantcst reward. 

the bread which you are eating, you youreelvos sowed the grain, 
a reaped it, you threshed it, you reduced it to floor. It is your 

f bread, honestly and courageously earned by the sweat of 
own brows. Uejoice, then, aa I rejoice with yon. It is, I 
urc you, with the greatest satisfaction tliat I drink to the pros- 
rity of Mottray.'* " And so do I," cried one small voico ; but the 
jlamation — not according with the habits of order and decorum 
aorved by tho qolons — finding no echo, the poor littlo speaker, 
(kfuaed at seeing every eye fixed upon him, cast his own to the 
raud ready to burst into tears. The Director, however, addressing 
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him said : " Ton are quite right, my little lad, to answer a 
done. What you said came from your heart. Xou di 
prosperity of Mettray because yoa tindcretand its value." 
■ And yet another anecdote, simple though it be, will hcl 
how entirely M. de Courteilles had identified himself w^itj 
little wards, and how warmly was his love for them reti 
youth, whose conduct had been exemplary ever since he e 
colony, fell mortally ill, and, feeling his end approaching 
die in the arms of M. de Courteilles, whom he called his 11 

His own end was characteristic of his life. 

He was attending the sick bed of a youth who was, to a 
ance, thoroughly hardened, when the latter, for the first t 
his admission into the colony, exhibited some sign of contril 
joy which M. de Courteilles experienced on the occasion, 
him of an extract from a sermon of the Ahh6 Laoordaire, 
had inserted in his work on prisons. He went for the vo 
was reading the passage to the friends that were* around li 
the book dropped from his hand — he was dead. 

" Thus," writes M. Demetz, " the colony lost its firmest si 
the tenderest and most faithful friend, the companion of : 
years, the adopted brother given me by God. 

" It may seem rash in me, to those who knew the force of 
acter, the power of his genius, to have consented henceforth 
upon myself alone the responsibility of this great enterprise, 
is to those very qualities, which circnmstairces enable me bet 
any one else justly to estimate, that my resolution must be att 
M. de Courteilles has placed the administration of the colon^ 
sound a basis, that I have only to execute what he has 
organized. His zeal and devotion were never more evident t 
the year which has just elapsed ; the narrative of its events 
strates the greatness of his creative genius. He regarded the i 
attained by the colony, both in a moral point of view and in 
to discipline, as most satisfactory — an opinion which ha 
recently received ministerial confirmation ; but he deplored tl 
gularities still apparent in our domestic economy, which n 
from the want of sufficient means to conduct it methodically, 
was to this department of our institution more particnlarlj, tl 
devoted the last days of his life." 

The great increase in the number of inmates at Mettray hat 
dered the existing store-houses altogether inadequate to its rct 
raents ; it had consequently become necessary to purchase artiel 
consumption almost from day to day, wliich caused, inevita])Iy, 
waste in their use, and made it impossible to take ftdvantagc 
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ilieap fleaaou to lay in a lur^ stock. To meet tlua evil, M. do Conr- 
toillcs began to build extensive luaj^iizinoH which, whon tiuishcd, not 
3nly enabled the managers to purchase largely when prices were low, 
bnt to keop a rnncli more exact account of their expenditure in thJH 
department tlian Imd before been practicable. Conatantly was ho 
Q^upicd in overlooking the M'orknicn bo innch so tJiat hiB health 
^■Tcrcrl visihl^ fr<>|n these exoessivo demands upon his strength, hnt 
wifion besought to moderate his eflbrts, he would reply, *' "While the 
flesh is able, the spirit must be Avilling.*' His death not only over- 
wlielniod the colony with son'ow, but numbers of letters expressing 
the most poignant grief, were received from former otdons. Every 
^ttrr, T may here remark, addressed to the directors by their former 
|ku*ds — and they may l>e reckoned by thousands — is answered. 
One., upon this occasion, was from the firet jouth pluced out, so that 
many years must havo elapsed since he ieft Mettray, yet his letter, 
one of tlie most touching compositions T over read, expresses afflic- 
tion as acute as if he had been with M. de Courteilles to the very 
day of liis death. Another letter which had recently been received 
when I was in Mettray, in 1S61, from a former colon, who had 
entered the anuy ten years before, and wrote from China, where he 
had been decorat^jd at'ter the battle of the Peiho, announced the 
speedy return of his regiment to France, when his first jonniey, he 
said, would lye to Mettray, " to press his lii)8 on the tomb which 
covers the remains of liis beloved M. do Courteilles, and grasp once 
more the friendly hand of M. Demetz." A portrait of their deceased 
benefactor was awarded to eacli family who should ])ass a month 
without an offence being recorded against any of its memhei*s. 
Within five months overy family had earned the coveted memorial. 
" His remains," wrote the recorder of Birmingham, in 1855, " lie in 
tlioir burial ground, to wliicli tliey havo given a second consecration. 
HiB enduring ardor breathes through his epitaph, written by his own 
Hftd, and attested by every act of his life: ^^J^al voulu vivre^ 
fnouj^lr ft rcssusciier avec eiix,^^ Of this venerable man may wo not 
gay, as the apostle wrote of Abel, ' He being dead, yet spoaketh,' 
for his wonls are not mere dumb and graven letters, bnt have a 
voice to make themselves Iieard and felt in the most callous heart.'' 
He left, no children, and his widow, thus frco to take the veil, began 
immediately on liis death her noviciate as a Sister of Charity, 

In 1853 M. Dcmetz received a letter, full of gratitu<lo and affection, 
^jom a former colon settled at Lima, who begged that the ring of the 
^missctciathn Jo MtUrair might, be sent him. He had despatched to 
^■nnce 20i^ fnmcs, inscribed, '**'! tneH deux Merea f^ \i)[) was for lus 
^trent, the other for Mottray ; and he expressed the earnest desire of 
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bis wife and himself, that he should become a " Founder " of 
tutioD. 

In 1854, a visit from Lord Brougham was thns recordc 
Annual Eeport: " It would bo impossible to describe the iu 
produced by the noble Lord's stay at Mettray, where the 
. shown us by this distinguished individual in coming so far o 
way, was fully appreciated. Lord Brougham entered 
colony's minutest details, and even, at his own request, dine' 
same table with our officers, conversing with them on the m 
their different employments. We shcJl not forget hifi em^ 
hearing our band perform ' God saye the Queen,' and on b4 
the English flag flying on the mast of our ship, side by side ^ 
French standard. He did not depart from the institution 
leaving there a proof of his generous sympathy, and we look 
to having, ere long, funds sufficient to build a house on whicl 
inscribed (as in the case of those constructed at the expense 
ferent departments) the words, ' Founded by England.' " 

We are informed by the report for 1855, that of the 64G 
then in the institution, 396 could read, and 268 could writ 
while the most uninstructed had made some pro^^ss in thi^ 
and the arithmetic class was very promising. " Great {wuise 
to our schoolmaster," the Eep<Ht continues, " for the persev 
which has been rewarded with so large a measure of success, th 
remarkable as we have, during the present year, reomved a 
number of new boy& But we must award a due portion of 
also to the pupils in our £coU PrfjfartUaire, who have aided g 
(o promote the improvem^it we have indicated. We rejoice 
able agnn to bring under your notice the advantages resulting: 
this school, whose usefolneas we have never ceased to feel^ 
reganling whidi even foreigners who have kindly visited Me 
have taken <^poTtunitie8 of expressing their favoraUe opinion. 
have evidence of this on very high authority, in a letter recently 
lished by Mr. Hill, Queen*s counsel, addressed to Lord Bron^ 
This able writer, in enumerating the conditions *MP«ti>] to the ] 
perity of an agricultural colony, unhesitatingly dedareB that 
aiv^t important of all is the establishm^it, as a prcpantwy Bte]\ 
school for teachers similar to our own.** 

The change &vm the colony, even fivm the leaser restriction of 
outlying farms previously mentioned, to empU^yment onder t prii 
n:a^er, notwithstanding all the care which is taken at Mettnii 
iTs>'.d ur.!iievV!S?ary coercion, was found to be too great not frv.iei 
:> icv^Ire daaj^^r to the habits of the colon, and IL IVn:e:: i 
.vj^e^iuear'.v lo^t in ISoo, to torai a cv^Ionr at Orfe^s^. fire ..>r 
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agues from the parent institution, where are twenty-five colons, 
hose term of detention has nearly expired, who bave distinguished 
erasolvua hy good conduct, and who there cujoy more liberty than 
. Mettray, though loss than if placed out in the world. "Not a 
unplaint," says the Report for tho preceding yeiu", ** haa been 
idressed to ua by the Doij^hburing land owners at Orfrasicrc, and 
>t only have our lads avoided exciting distrust, but their conduct 
IS been so exemplary that the clergyman of the parish, in full con- 
rogation, was plcjised to express his approbation of the manner in 
bich they perform their religious duties, and his high opinion of 
leir excellent principles." 

The full number of inmates — 700 — had now been reached, wldch 
ic Dii-ectors of Mettniy contenjplated at the foundation of their 
istitution, eventually receiving. The agents were in tho proportion 
' about one to ten of their wards. 

In 1856 M. Demetz was in England. During his absence from 
lettray occurred those memorable floods in France, when large 
acts of land were laid under water, the country devastated and the 
iiabitauts of many districts involved in ruin. The city of Touw, 
tuated on a peninsula, fonned by tho rivers Loire and Clier and n 
mal which unites them just above the town, was threatened with 
ibmersion. The inhabitants, incredulous at first of danger, were 
iuic-struck when it became imminent. Large crowds assenibh'd in 
le great square, paralyzed by fear, and thus inca[>acitated from 
loptiu^ tho only meafim*e by which they could hope to prevent their 
ty Irom being overwhelmed. Suddenly sounds of music w'cre 
?ardy and a crowd of Mettray lads, three hundred strong, their band 
aying, were seen approaching the city, their j)ickaxes on their 
touldera. They were volunteers, under the eoimnand of their ofH- 
ire, coming to render assist-ance in keeping out the impending flotKl.. 
bis sight revived tlio courage of the inhabitants, who, ashamed of 
leir pusillanimity, now demanded to be set to Avork. Tho Mettray 
ds were soon employed on a dyke, which it was hoped would retain 
te waters of tho canal within bounds, and there the colons labored 
icessantly for two days and a night, at the imminent peril of tlteir 
768, and by theii' zeal and devotion lent vital aid in preventing the 
>mplete uiundation of the city, Tho Municipal Council of Tours 
iBtitied their high appreciation of tho services rendered, by com- 
landing a medal of gold to be struck, bearing this inscription ; " La 
^iU<i dc Tours d la Colonie do Mettray reconnaismnky The Car- 
ina! Archbishop of Toure, in his next charge, speaking of the terri- 
[e evonf, enumerated among those who had won admiration and 
ude by their exertions to preserve the safety of the city, " that 
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large and gall«uit band from Mettray, who, thoroughly disciplined, 
were as competent as they were ready to fill the most difiScnlt poet, 
and to face the greatest danger." "Well may our hearts," says the 
Beport in which his words are quoted, "swell with joy in recording: 
sucli testimony; especially if we recall the apprehension entertained 
in some breasts at the commencement of onr undertaking. ' Bew&re,' 
said they, 'how, deceived by a calm in' public affairs, you concentrate 
on one spot at a vast cost a population which, when troublous times 
arrive, may, yielding to external influence, afford a powerful contin- 
gent to the disturbers of order.' These times have come more than 
once-; but never have the disturbers of the public dared to cross our 
threshold ; and our colons redoubled their obedience to authority, 
when elsewhere it ceased even to exist." 

In 1856 a new department, called " Arts et JH&ierSy^ was added to 
the £Jcols Priparatoire^ in which the industrial teachers now receive 
their training, serious evils having occasionally resulted from employ- 
ing i;i that capacity men not brought up in the institution. The 
cost of the additional building was defrayed by sums acquired in the 
following manner : A French gentleman, who annually bestows 
lai^ sums in charity, asked the permission of M. Demetz to lay be- 
fore him a scheme for profitably employing the pauper children of 
France. He consented, a meeting was arranged and three hours 
were «pent in discussing the gentleman's plan. On rising to take 
leave, he said to M. Demetz : " When a man consults his phjaician, 
ho presents him with a fee ; when he consults a lawyer, he gives him 
a fee. The time which you have bestowed on me is costly to Met- 
tray ; therefore, you must allow me to offer you a fee ;** and, putting 
a packet into his hand, he left the room. On opening the envelope, 
M. Demetz found notes for 5,000 francs (£200). Soon afterward tbe 
same gentleman arrived at Mettray, and spent some days with its 
Director, thoroughly investigating the state of the colony. At bis 
departure he said to M. Demetz : " I gave you a fee for the theory 
of your institution, yon have now shown me its practice ; permit me, 
then, to offer you another. The difference in the amount will indi- 
cate my appreciation of practice above theory," at the same time 
placing in his hands a packet containing 10,000 francs (£400). 

In the same year it became of great importance to tbe colony to 
buy, instead of continuing to rent, a certain portion of the land on 
which it was planted. Ko funds existed for the purchase, and a loan 
consequently was effected, in the form of bonds issued at four per 
cent, and subsequently raised to five per cent. They were readily 
taken up by persons friendly to the institution, a considerable portioo 
of whom were English, and who were actuated not only by the 
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desire to promote tLe welfare of the colony, but by a sense of gniti- 
tiide for the example siio iiad ailbrded of what reformatory action 
may accoraplish, and how it can be most efficiently exercised. One 
of the bondJioldoi'tf, the present Chancellor of England, who had 
never drawn the interest due to him, recently restored his shares to 
the institntion^ stating that his sole motive in taking thorn up had 
been to benefit Mettray. 

The report for 1857 (the last that has been ifisocd) states, tliat oi» 
the Ist January of that year Mettray had restored to lil>erty 1,^20 
youths. The proportion who had relapsed into crime, which for 
many years liad been about 10 per cent, had decreased to 8.3 per 
cent. It has since diminished still further — a fact which, as the cal- 
culation is always made upon all who have been discharged, proves 
the yet increasing efficacy of tlie system pursued. In part its greater 
success is to be attributed to the longer sentences inflicted in conse- 
quence of the earnest representation to the authorities, which years 
before had been made by the Directors of Mettray. The average 
period of detention had for some time past amounted to live years; 
and in proportion as it is still further extendo<l does M. Demctz ex- 
|>ect the measure of success will be enlarged, lie would gladly have 
the time of liberation postponed until his youths have fulfilled their 
twentieth year, when they are admissible to the army, an<l when, if 
they do not enter on a military career, the character is formed, self- 
control has been acquired, and a thorough knowledge of some houest 
calling obtaine*!. llolding this opinion, he may seem perhaps in- 
consistent in refusing to allow his lads to remain at the colony after 
tlieir sentences have expired, as they sometimes ask leave to do. 
But such a course, he considers, has a dangerous tendency to foster a 
dependent spirit and undermine their powers of self-reliance. 

Some gratifying incidents are recorded in this Keport. A former 
colon, who had for several years been respectably settled in a vilhige 
not many miles distant, asked M. Demetz to honor him by laying 
tlic first stone of a house he was about to l)uild for his own occu- 
pation. The reqnest was granted ; and, on arriving at the spot, M, 
Demetz found the Cur^, the Mayor and other authorities of the little 
community assembled to testify, by their reception of him, their 
respect for the neighbor at whose invitation he had come among 
tliem. 

TIjc following anecdote is similar in character: M. Demetz had 
occasion to visit a town at some distance from Mettray, for the pur- 
pose of fetching thence a fresh party of colons. The lads are always 
dresRcd in the uniform worn at the olony befurc departing for Met- 
tray. As their size is of course unknown, alterations are often re- 
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quired to be made in the clothes brought for them before they cai 
be worn ; and for this purpose a tailor in the neighborhood 'whenct 
the lads start is employed. If Any former colon, who is ft tailor, cau 
be found living near, the preference is given to him. On this occa- 
sion alterations, as usual, had to be made, and the tailor sent for had 
been at Mettray. When he had finished his work, he begg-ed per- 
mission of M. Demetz to invite the new colons to supper before thev 
left the town. Consent was readily granted, when the man SAid he 
wished to ask a very great favor — so great, indeed, that he had not 
the courage to explain it, M. Demetz, telling him not to be afraid, 
begged him to say what it was he desired. Notwithstanding this 
encouragement, it was some time before he-ventured to explain that 
this very great favor was no less than the company of his benefactor 
at the supper. M. Demetz, as can be readily imagined, did not con- 
sider the favor too great to be granted, and cordially accepted his 
former ward's invitation. While they were all at table the host, 
turning to the youths, thus addressed them : " You see what I am 
now ; well, I was once what you have been. I became a colon at 
Mettray, as you are now about to become, and you see what abun- 
dant means of happiness I possess. I hare a flourishing business, a 
good wife, a dear child. These are great blessings ; but the great- 
est of all is to receive at my own table, and in my own house, my 
benefactor, the revered Director of Mettray." 

It has been supposed that liberated colons would be ashamed of 
having been at Mettray, anti sedulously conceal the fact. The fore- 
going anecdote goes far to prove the contrary, and there are an 
abundance of others to the same effect. M. Demetz being present 
on some occasion when a troop of soldiers were drawn up in line, 
one of them stepped from the ranks and flung his arms round his 
neck. The man had been a colon at Mettray, and, unmindful of 
spectators, thus gave way to the impulse of gratitude and affection. 
Another who entered the army, was called by his comrades " Little 
Mettray," as a term of endearment. Before any youths left the 
institution, it had been already agreed among them, that whoever set 
up in business first, should take as his sign (stUl used in France) 
" The colon from Mettray." 

We return to the report for 1857 for the following incident : A lad 
named Dolbeau, who, on the expiration of his sentence, had been 
summoned by Ins father to join him at New Orleans, departed with 
the hope of being soon able to remit the gift of 100 fiincs, which [ 

would make him a Founder at Mettray. But the poor fellow had 
not arrived many weeks when he was struck down with yellow fever, 
which, in a few days, proved fatal. Before he died, however, his 
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father became aware of his desire, and in a letter full of" gratitude 
for tlie bonofits hi:* son had received, he inclosed the appointed sum. 

A similar amount came that jear Iroin M , the settler at Lima, 

l>eing liis second donation, accompanied with tlie cx])ression of hisbope 

soon to revisit France, when liis steps would immediately seek Mettray. 

^ A yonth lately placed with a farmer in the neighl>orhood, received 

^^a terrible kick from a horse. Tho poor suifcrer, aware of the danger 

^v of bis injury, begged to be laid upon a mattrass in a cart and so con- 

^l veyed to Mettray. Although the jolting of a rapid pace caused him 

^ excrutiating suftering, he implored tlio driver to hasten, saying ho 

filiould not arrive in time. ILis meaning was not then understood ; 

but on roachinf^ the colony, ho asked for the Chaplain, and confessed. 

His wound was found to be mortal, and after lingering two days, he 

breathed his last. '* I have given you a deal of trouble," ho said, 

B '* but I couldn't die among strangers." 

B In the autumn of this year Mettray was severely visited by 
dj^entery, when fourteen of the colons sank under the disorder. 

■ This, however, is no laigo number out of nearly 700, and tlie propor- 
tion of deaths in a neighboring district which suflered from the same 
scourge, far exceeded it. The agents, as usual, displayed their devo- 
tion to duty. Thoy begged that no extra nurses might bo procured, 
and some of them took up their abode in the iniirmarj till tlie 
malady disappeared. 

When I revisited Mettray in 1801, the aspect of the colony Imd 
much changed by the growtli uf tlie trees planto<l in the square and 
surrounding gardens, which had become so luxuriant as to form a 
charming feature in the view. 

On that occasion I made acquaintance with the MaUon PaiertieUe^ 
founded in February, 1855, for the reception of boys belonging to 
tho upper ranks of society. 

There is something startling in tho first mention of such a depart- 
ment ; one, however, has existed for some time at the Kaolie Haus, 
so that it is not jwcaliar to France ; and the very considerable num- 
ber of sous of wealthy parents who have been placed under the care 
of M. Domctz prove that it was seriously wanted there. Aa 
uiiliappy father, who foresaw nothing but ruin for his son, one day 
eaid to M. Demetz^ *' You have created an admirable institution for 
rescuing from vice tho children of the poor. Will you do nothing to 
eavd thase of the rich?'' a question which suggested to him the 
MaUon PaierndU, 

The frequent dispai-ity of age between husband and wife in 
France, which results in the latter being often left a widow while 
hor children are yet young, the law of property which makes 
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children ^Imoet independent of their parents' will in the ! 
inheritance, bnt still more perhaps the extreme fondness 
ating, it is to be feared, sometimes into weak iDdalgence, * 
parents for their children, may account for the large cla 
insubordination M. Demetz is now called upon to repress. 

Until he received these lads at Mettraj, expulsion from i 
almost the only severe measure which could be employed, £ 
infliction in France bars admission to any other school, it i 
to be avoided rather than sought. Indeed, to the dissipat 
it was an object of desire instead of a punishment, Om 
being threatened with snch treatment and reminded of 
quence, gaily replied, " So much the better, no more schoo 

In his Rapport aur Us Colonies AgricdUs^ published 
M. Demetz dwelt at much length on the vital 'importance 
means of correction. " The l^islator," he said, " while r< 
the importance of agricultural colonies for young convicts, 
take into account those children whose vicious disposition < 
dinate will obstinately resist all instruction and all efforts ol 
discipline; and who, without having been guilty of an inf 
the penal laws, do not the less deserve punishment. We 
children detained at the request of the father, under article 
376 of the civil code. If we wish our measure of reform to be 
we must aid the young, whatever be their social position, an 
their evil propensities, wherever they manifest themse 
wealthy families, an ill-<!onducted son is often sent a long 
of course at great expense ; bnt this plan has too often 
effect of substituting one kind of dissipation for another, 
interrupted, habits of application are lost ; the young ra; 
abroad with those very temptations from which his parents 
rescue him at home, and he yields to them with less n 
because he feels himself free from all surveillance ; lie I 
entertain ideas of independence and insubordination, a 
having bronght trouble into his family, he later in life in 
disorder into the State. By the terms of articles 375 anci 
the civil code, a child under sixteen years of age may be deta 
month, and a youth from sixteen to twenty-one years old, six 
"We must, then, if we would produce a salutary effect u; 
mind of the young offender in bo short a time, employ a spi 
discipline which will punish fast^ if we may be allowed i 
expression. The discipline in reformatories to which younj 
nals are subjected for a long period can scarcely be snfi 
punitive ; the children in these establishments enjoy a certain 
of liberty ; field labor would appear, especially to boys, mucl 
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referred to the stndy of Latin, for wbicb the greater part entertain 
1* <lecp aversion. Mettmy afforrls, at the present time, a eftse in 
^oint. One of our colonists is of this higher class; not being alile 
^H> ol>tain from his paronta permission to leave scliool, he actnnlly 
Bet tlie school buildings on lire. Moreover, connection* might ho 
formed with the colons very injuriuus to tlio future proBjxjcts of 
children of the higher classes. 

i^* We liave no hesitation in saying tliat solitary confinement i* tho 
nly elficacious remedy in &nch cases ; its effects must be witncsecd 
1 order to undoi-stand the happy influence it obtains over tho cliar- 
acten. A complete transformation is effected in the individnal snh- 
^rfiiitted to its operation. As lie can procure neitlier indulgence nor 
^fctinUfcijemenU, there is nothing to weaken the exhortations and coun- 
^hela lie baa received. Reflection is perpetually bringing before liim 
tlie picture of hu pa*it life. In solitude there is no j>lace for pride 
I or self love. The child is obliged, in his own despite, to full inwk 
Hupon himself ; ho no longer blushes at yielding to tho promptings 
of conecioncc, so justly called the ' voice of God.' Little by littlo 
I be l.»ccomc8 accessible to religious feelings ; work becomes an a«?cept- 
B able occupation, and very soon a pleasure ; he follows it with ardor; 
I and that which he has hitherto considered as a painful tank, bccoim-ri 
I a comfort, even a necessity ; so that the greatest punishment that can 

■ be inflicted on him ia to deprive him of employment. The short 
~ period of detention dissipates all risk of evils, which some persons 
L might anticipate from the solitary system. 

B "I have had an opportunity of witnessing the eftectd of eolitar}' 

■ confinement, just described, at Mettray, where childi'en under pater- 
nal correction have been sent for some time past. A dwelling con- 
structed under the direction of M. Blouet, entirely on the model of 
that of the penitentiary at Philadelphia, is now specially set apart 
for this class.'' It contains accommodation for twenty inmates. 
Each has two siuiply-fnrnishcd rooms at his disposal — one in wliich 
he sleeps ; the other, opening into a little garden, for use by day. 
Two rooms, more prettily decorated than the rest, are reserved for 
any lad who is distinguished by his good behavior; while, under- 
ground, are cells for the rofractor}% which can be rendered j)crfectly 
dark. The neighlxirhood of the Lyc6c (college) at Toure renders it 
easy to procure tho attendance of professor;*, so that the studies 
proi)er to tho r^uk and age of these young prisoners can be carried 
OB, and provision is made also for instruction in riding, swimming 

I and other healthful cxerci-ses. An entrance fee of 100 francs and n 
pttyment of 200 francs per month cover all charges, except those for 
instmction in accomplishmentSj the use of a saddle, horse, etc. 
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When the iHiuily U not wealthy, a 
ceirod ; and M. Demetz hopes that tl« 
In timn cnnblo hlin t»> receive youtlia 
stances should rcl^der it ex(>odiciit 
»ide8 tho tutors M. Deinct£ appoints 
]K>r6oii8 widi whom they have any int( 
church see wK'h other. So complete, 
two tirother^ couiiacd At the smoic tlini 
mained each ignorant of the pi* 
only 1*3* nuuilnrrs to all except t 
with their iiuuiees so that if they and 
keep 8«?crv't tin? fact of tlieir havuig 
J/. Jhwuts:' This is tho title hy w! 
known among youths of tho upper 
ap|R*Ars lo be regarded with wi 

AppliiNatioos fnxu parents u 
lunltiply as the holidays approach 
oBJoyinenU of Itome abonid bo 
tliQir timti at Ech(X>l. On the 
DeiMta tnuiamits to the parcnu a liat 
wbidi infono him minutely of the 
pl^ymai ooDditaoo of tl»e yoatlu his «i 
wliMk be is deetiaed. If it appears p 
PsUrmstU will hare a fiftTov 
l^rauM ; Imtbe&m adopting this laA i 
eaaanttteatet biaurif with th^ ytmtli, i 
fivqMDlly by pcrpanal iBtereoKne. m i 

khtvfil faring 
and to n|^ him «a nmm k»xn^ 
tba eximtalMia d hk pannls^ 
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^■cry severe discipline. He is, however, visited constftntly by M. 

JJenietz, and the most obdurate yield in time to liih influence. 

^Severity is carried no further than is absohitely necessary, and the 

^p personal kindness," which worka such marvelB with his hninbler 

r>rGthron', is not withliold from him. Tlie well-diaposed are even 

occasionally invited to dine (one at a time of cowTBe) witli .the 

director. The discipline is relaxed in proportion as the youth gives 

Rigna of improvement, and a residence of one month, or rarely more 

^than two, usually effects a cure. Eofore ho departs, however, care 

^B taken that he sliall see the cdltile dc r^inUgration — that, namely, 

in which ho will be placed, if he should :igain bo sent to the Mamm 

I^a(emelU\ and in wliich the treuLment will bo still more pcverc than 

any he has yet experienced. 

» Occasionally when such a course seems preferable to complete 
liberation, the lad, on leaving the Maison Patemclh^ is placed by 
M. Dcmctz with a country airi^ under whoso care he remains a few 
weeks longer in a position of seim-froedoin. Sometimes when even 
less restraint is sufficient, he is sent a journey under the charge of a 
tutor until the holidays are over, when ho returns to the school he 
quitted for the Maison PaterneUe. Even tlien the watchful care of 
M. Demetz is only relaxed — it does notecase. Keeping lilmself well 
* informed of the youth's conduct, he admonishes him if he wiindei'S 
from the path of duty, even visiting him at his school, if that bo 
necessary. It is not often that he needs to be again put in contine- 

Inient; but if he relai^se, he may be brought back a second and even 
a third time. Not a few have of their own accord asked permission to 
retnm, conscious of wanting the opportunity for reflection and for hard 
work which it affords. While on the one hand, M. Dcmctz reqiurcs 
from the parents that they shall vest in him absolute authority over 
llieir child to do whatever may seem to him expedient, on the other, 
he keep* them regularly informed of the course their son is pursuing. 
Since this department was opened, besides the indefinite but doubt- 
less very large number who have been deterred by its reputation 
from ever qualitying for admission intc> the Matson Patern€lU\ it 
baa received 664. Of these, twenty-six are now in the institution, 
and 455 are well-conducted members of society, while 151 are 
l)cl»aving tolerably, leaving a residue of thirty-two failures. As the 
liigher the Social position, the wider is the circle of man's influence, 
it cannot be doubted that by reclaiming these youths of wealth and 
nuA\ an even more important boon is conferred upon the com- 
rauuity than by the reformation of the colon. 

lulSG-l-, a lawyer at Marseilles, who had evidently not he^rd of 
'^^Makon PatcrmU^y addressed a petition to the French Senate to 
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the effect that such an institution Bhonld bo founded. A. 
the House, in a speech reported in the Moniieur of May 
year, in acknowledging the important services of M. Dcii 
that his establishment corresponded exactly with that d< 
the petitioner; and the House, accepting this statement a.^ 
answer, passed to the order of the day. 

Besides the conviction of the great value to his con i 
result of these labors, the gratitude of parents who have 1 
sons thus snatched from destruction, is very precious to '^ 
and even more so, perhaps, the recognition by the younir 
selves of what they owe to him. Not long ago, he told iii 
on his table a card left in his absence, bearing the name c 
inmate of the Maiaon PaiemeUe ; writtep beneath were 
'' Reconnaissance iiertielle.^^ 

The latest published notice of the colony is contained in 
upon that institution presented by the International J 
Exposition Universdle of 1867, f^om which we learn tha 
1865 recognized as an institution of public utility, thcrebj 
competent to inherit legacies and to receive other advanti 

I may now sum up the results attained at Mettraj hy 
tending over a period of nearly tliirty years. 

The Ecoi^ Priparatoire has received 339 pupils, of wliori 
present, and 31 are officers in the institution. Of the rei 
largo number are similarly engaged elsewhere. 

The colony proper has received 3,775 youths. Of tbe^f 
still under its care ; 155 have been expelled for serious oill 
mitted at the colony; 25 have been removed by the or«] 
Minister of the Interior, some to hospitals or asyluiu^. 
quence of being afflicted with severe disease — epilepsy, et 
few others, because they had been sent to Mettray by u\\s- 
are dead ; 2,52-i have been restored to liberty, and of these, 
have rt'lapsed into crime, or, as stated in the returns pu! ■ 
the Minister of Justice, 7 per cent ; while, as he shows, t:. j 
age of relapses among persons discharged fn^*m other pr: . ; 
matories in France amount to 11 per cent, and fn-ai Sta'o 
tones to 17 j>er cent. Even of the youths sent lv»ok to |r>. 
have sulttse^iueutly done well; and were the more ponal c-! 
existenee, the establishment of which M. Deruetx hr^s er^rn.-* 
eated, even a much lander pn>portiou of these f ^r wL :n: ; 
men; at Mettray was not snfficiently severe, i:.lz?.t ro^r I 
citizens. His knowledp?, indeed, of the yo«tl.f::! e!::\r,K: : 
rvirvd h::u Triih the belief thAt if the njrV.t n:oar.? Iv : ::: t: 
i: is i;-.'t iiujv>»:b> that all m'^ht bo tVuv.J o:ij\;Me of >.:' - 
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r The cost of Mettr.ay — whidi on the eontincnt is rcgiirdeU ns exces- 

fc, but which compares favorably with that of most Englitsh rcfor- 

itorics, and 1 boliove of tlioso in America also — may be thus stated : 

ividiJig the cxjyeiuliturea for nilicoi's, rent, instruction, food, eloth- 

und patronage atler leaving the colony, in short,- the wIioIp 

kpciiditure of the institution among tlie colons, a trifle less than £11 

fcx' year is tljc elmre of each, after deducting the average vaino of 

labor. 

It 18 cliielly the largo proportion of agents which has made the cost 

reformation (as regurtli* Fmneo) comparatively liigh »t Mottray; 

xt it is to it, also, iu groat inoasnre, that the very large number of 

bfurmations is owing, for no effort lias been spared to -keep thi^ 

«pc]iscs ih)\n\ to the lowest legitimate level. The grand object of 

ne institntion, however, hf^ ever been held primarily in view. 

*' IlefoiTn,'' snys M. Demetz, ** as cheaply as you can, but — reform." 

H The Mtilmn Pata^nclle has received 725 youths. Of those, 2C 

B^elonging to the upper classes and <>1 who are the children of pour 

Hparents* are now under its care; 2 arc dead; 638 have been re-ttorcd 

to ihclr friends ; 117, after being re-admitted a second, 20 a third 

lime, and 11, more than throe times. Of these, 32 are not improved. 

)f 161, the conduct is only tolerably putisfaetory ; but 455, thpra is 

fovcry retv=ion to believe, afo thoroughly reformed. 

The minuteness and care with whic!» every account and record Iiur 

ou kept at Mettray from the Hnst day of its existence enable mo to 

[quote the<?e statistics witli entire confidence. Tlieir pre(M*ftion sufK- 

Iciently testifies to the high ability of M. Theodore Matroudcau, the 

iliead of this department. Among the earliest pupils in the EcoU 

Pripitintoiro^ ho and M, Blanchard are now second only to M. 

Demetz, who nffectionately designates the former his '* right hand," 

tliQ latter '* his other self." So efKcicntly is he represented hy these 

pcntlenion, snpjvirted by the zealous co-operation of the whole staff, 

tJiat during the frequent journeys he is compelled to undertake, he 

carries with him the assurance that his absence will cause no inter- 

rnption to the well-being of the colony. 

It ij now many yeara since the system at Mettray was fully devel- 
opod, and tlie colony, so far as concerns the class for whom it was 
foundod, attained its full proportions. 



'Tkese stAtlatlcs wuro suppllLtl to me br tho kindacss of M. ninncbard a few days 

I l^tndftfi<>M tlio fintt inrnnnation that hafl readied mo tliat'M. Doraetz has carried 

ioh) ofwl hi« itesi^rn of rrcwving tlio poor na well os tho wealthy ia tho Mtiisoh 

faternfiU. Tlic ttxnt* fixed for tho publication of this report is too near to permit of 

VLj infurming myself more folly on tho Buhject. 
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llapports Annuel^ sur la Colonie Agricolo PetUtentiUre dv Mottmy. Froui 1840 Ui 

K57, inclttsivo. 
• Notice sur Mettray, par Augustin Ox-liln. 
f Notice Bur TBcoIo PK'par»ti»ire de Meltmy, 1840. 
f Tr<:>i8 Joureu Mettrey, p:ir Puul nuot. 
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ftreet. 
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A Visit to Mvltrivy ; a Kcturv- by K. B. WhiAtl«y, M, A., IST).*). Lou^manit 
A Visit lo Moltray.— C7*r7n*/«r'i( Juumnl, Nov., 1855. 
* llApiKjrt sur U*fl Colunics Affricolcp, pnr M. Drmotj!, 1855. 
Tho R4'forinatnry lit Mettray : by I*onl \.v\\:\\.~Timvti, Dec. 25th, 1855. 
» La Colonie do Mcttrny. Lf^iur to tlic oditor of tUu Jtmrruti (i<'* EconomiaU$, by 
M. Deuictx. 

Mfttray and M. Pcnirtz in Eugliuvl.— Zk/w iJiTirw, Xov., 1855. 
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Coloniu do Atottniy. ptir A. Lopellotior (In U (jartlu*. 1856. Paris: (iuUlaaiuiii 
& Cie. 

A Visit lo Mettray, by Frederic llill. Esq., latf Int^ivctor of Prisons, 185C. 
Mi^tlray. its Kith? and Pro^jross.— /rw/t QnnrUHy ItroiriP, Ot^c, 1806. 
.Recent Visit of M. IK-mfta to England. — Luto Amendment Jour wil, May, 1857. 
Amorican Rorormnlnry ln»tiiiitbmi!. — IrUh Quarterljf JietieiP, Jan.. IH58. 
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. X. BOARDING OUT PAUPER CHILDREN. 

* BT KiBS JOAJRIA KlBaABST BXU<, CORBUFOHTDDIS M^lfmB or THX FUISOH A00OCIATIUX 

[Commnnicated for InHrtion in the Aimual Beport.] 

A question of social Bcience which i& attracting much attention 
the present day is, how to eradicate the panper taint from our woi 
house children, so as to give them an equal chance with others iu t 
battle of life, while rendering them working members of the coi 
munity, and thus relieve the rate& of their future maintenance. 
' Many difficulties have to be contended with — such as paup 
association, feeble constitution, absence of natural training and ho!i 
life — for which several remedies have been put forward and trie 
with more or less success. 

For orphans or deserted children, at any rate, I trust that I eha 
be able to show that no plan, both for cheapness and efficiency, eqiia 
that known under the name of " The Boarding-out System," prju 
tised by most of the larger Scotch parishes, and in use to a certaii 
extent, either under private or official superintendence, in Ireland 
France, Russia, Germany, the United States, and also in a few par 
ishes of England. 

In this country, indeed, the practice of placing out pauper chil- 
dren to nurse was formerly common ; but, from want of an efficient 
system of superintendence, they were very frequently intrusted tu 
improper persons, who merely made a trade of receiving them ; and 
thus great abuses occurred, which brought the system into disrepute 
and occasioned its being superseded by workhouse schools. 

I trust tliat the experience narrated in this paper will prove tliat 
these abuses are not necessarily inherent in the system, but may bu 
entirely prevented by well regulated supervision. 

The children are placed in the homes of respectable cottagers at a 
weekly remuneration which just covers expenditure, not affording 
profit, and are visited by an inspector, who watches over their wel- 
fare and removes them when he considers that they are not properly 
treated. This, however, is seldom found to be necessary ; for long 
experience proves that it is the rare exception when the little one 
does iiot become the adopted child of the house — its welfare heing 
as dear to the foster parent as that of her own offspring. 

Indeed, those well acquainted with our poor all unite in relating 
numerous instances of such adoption of friendless children, without 
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any Lopo of remuneration. Tlie cJiiM thus iiappily pliiccil piisRon in 
infancy thront^^h the nutnml training of iudufitrious poverty; and 
wlien the tinio fov earning its own livelihood has arrived, no more 
dUficuhy is experienced in obtaining employment for it than in tlio 
ca&o of childivn of the laboring classes. 

This autumn I was bo fortunate as to have the opportunity of 
visiting, in company with Mr, Grieg, inspector of poor of the city 
parish of Edinburgh, eleven such homes for pauper children, -con- 
taining iu all twoniy-uiue; and our visit being quite unexpected wo 
could fairly judge of their mode of life. The homes were Fitnated 
in vilhiges tlistant three of four miles fmm the city, and were the 
tliatchcd whitewashed cottages, ugly but comfortable, to he seen 
everywhere in Scottish rural districts. We found fclicm all dean — 
Bonie wonderfully ISO — while ventilation was secured by open win- 
dows. The insjicctor has always now more applications tkan he 
can 8uj>ply for children, and, tlierefore, can insist upon such condi- 
tions as he thinks necessary for the liealth and well-being of his 
charf^efi. lie endeavors to keep relatives together as much ns |k)s- 
sible^ placing brothers and sisters in the same cottage, or, if that be 
too small for i>roper accommodation, the boys in un© and tlie girls 
in anotlier close by. 

In the lirst cottage we entered, we saw the mother nursing her 
own very weakly child, while its sturdy little foster-sister had just 
been gleaning corn for winter consumption. Many of them, indeed, 
wore emjdoycd in, this way, for it was holiday-time at the village 
school (attendance at which is compulsory), and they showed us WMth 
extant pride wliat largo bunches they liad been able to collect, while 
wu were pleased to see the skins of all, both weakly and otherwise, 
browned by exposure to the sun and fresh air — the best basis for 
futuns health that could bo given to these town-born, nlloy-l»rcd 
children. iVjiy little sums gained in the holidays by harvesting, they 
m\ induced to put by aa a little f\md to begin the world with. One 
1ml luid as much.jis live pounds so eai'ned. Some of tlie young fnlkA 
were playing — chasing one another down th6 road, one s<demu 
chilli busily constructing something out of two bits of wood and a 
iiuil with a 6t<mc for a hammer, while a little one of four or live was 
in »il the deiir delights of concocting a mud pie, and another little 
' Inasie was gone with "uncle's" (her foster-father's) dinner to the 

TliGi owner of the second cottage, J. L., had allowed two of her 
^irk to go into tJio city, on pretence of having a tooth out, but in 
f:it;t to see the mother of one — a bad woman, livin^; iu the C<tw 
Uate, H very low quarter of Edinburgh. The poor littlr thingfi were 
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fcapi aad ftripped oT their dolUag; je< J. L diil cot j 
since Co dM iMpedor, aor take fl^ps to stop tke 
(far their boftH. Ilovfrrer. d boaf e rj npidlf feik'viBg 
MO of ber Cuill, the eirU wrr pheed la Miathc 
VM pot oo pTDbtttioQ «^th her third girl, vhwB the n 
great aad efthtarj fear the iaepeetor ou^t mbo take : 
of whAt pflinl I co«Id not cocnprdhaid, it htbtg in 
LomUad dklect; hot I eooU vnderitMd that Ae 
pkading to retain thie girl, aad Ami the faepeeter 
Iiasoci the had recessed ijinte esoogh to tat ftn i aiij 
Beoiorel » oiilj roeorted to m aa ertrwny iwiiiui^ fbrj 
aibodoa b c tae e a loiter parent and diild beiag onee 
alirays form egain In another home. 

Mr. 6ri^ told u that be wae coee in heeitatioo aboi 
to keep diQdren under the charge of a certain widow 
was dnnbtful, when a Toang man, a farm ecrraat, came to 
and »aid, '* I hear, eir, jon are thinking c( taking awmj 
from widow So-and-eo. Lei 'em etaj, nr ; let 'em stay, 
hair their board if Ton vilL I was once with her, and. 
She ifi a qaecr bodj, but ihe*a food f^ whieh speech 
ecroples, and the widow retained her ngrdinga 

In ' another cottage were two prettj, delicate looking 
did not know where their &ther, a eoldier, was, while 
a pertnaneut paoper, afflicted with a moital Sx^eas^^ had 
her omnibus &re to come and boc them. 

SaitaMe clothing is famished bj the anthohiiea, 
Uiittj shilling per annum for each chQd. It is the 
diitj, however, to repair theae garments, and this eeeoks thi 
dcHie. I remarked upon the neatneee of some patching n 
jacket, when fhe eagerly told me it was his common wor] 
'*Xot his bost; his best has no {xitches ! " 

Bare (cet, of coarse, most of the children had ; bnt tfaej 
carefallj-washod feet of respectable Scotch children, who are 
provided with shoes ^d stockings for dress occaRona. 

Care is taken that frocks and jackets of varions patterned! st 
sent to the children of tlie same village; eo that nothing 
mark tliom out as different from their play-fellows. Success, hi 
ia not alwaja attained in this respect. Two boys appeared 
inspectors office one day, having mn away from their foster-i 
house hecamwi they were goaded to de&pemtioa by the taunt* o 
of the villi^rc Iwys, calling after them, ** Poor-house brats! 
were only p^'nnuadcd to return when measures had been taken i 
tliose ii)tiult». 
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One girl of 13, whose pi'oficiency ja knittiug — certainly very cvti- 
BiUerable — had induced a lady to take her into her service, \vu» 
l>cing prepared for her place. Her foster-mother, who had under- 
taken the outfit in preference to its l>eii»g sent ready-made from the 
■workhouse, regretted much the departure of her dauglitcr — a great 
lo6s to tlie cottage, as she was a quick, indnatrious girl. " I sujiposu 
these children come back to you sometimes," wo said. *' Oh, they 
itlways call it home," was the reply ; and we were told <»f eeverul 
instances of the foster-children supplying help in atYer life hj their 
aj^ed guardians. 

The last visit we paid was to a Mrs. Stewart, one of the first U* 

take out children from the workhouse, twenty-four years ago. She 

etill seems to regard them with undiminished interest. Six of her 

^^irls, she said, had married apparently very well, while she bade the 

bright lassie she had with her fetch her school prizes to show us. 

They wei^ a goodly array, and for excellency in different matters — 

attendance, go*>d conduct, sewing, knitting, dictation, etc. This girl 

hiia an elder brother, Alexander, also one of Mrs. Stewart's boys, now 

under apprenticeship as a compositor, but already earning fourteen 

sliillings per week. We were shown a letter of Ids to his sister, 

which evinced considerable power of expression and sfmng good 

sense. He is very likely to do well. 

I was^ sorry the school was closed, as it would have been pleasant 
to see the intellectual j>rogre8s of the childien ; but the inspector 
tells me that it is carefully attended to, and his proUgi9y from tlieir 
regularity, generally hold a high place among their fellows. Tlic 
fees arc paid by the parish directly to the schoolmaster, who sends n 
quarterly return to Mr, Grieg of the attendance and conduct of these 
pupils. He, too, is iu a position to give many little particuhii-s about 
tlie children and the way iu which they are treated, that are very 
useful to the inspector — ** So-and-so is not always clean, or seems 
linngry," etc. — hints which may determine the latter either to 
remove the cliild or to watch it with special attention. 

On Mr. Grieg'^ visit, which is irregular and unexpected, he asks 
the schoolmaster to send him up a class for exaniiuation, not coni- 
jn«ed of his own children alone, but mixed with their othci* scholars — 
always trying to prevent separation in any way from the village 
cliildren. Indeed, these " bairns " are many of tlieni quite uncon- 
Boions that they are paupers; "and," Mr. Grieg says, " would treat 
with the same horror and contempt as is entertained by the respecta- 
ble working people, a proposal to remove them to the workhouse." 

He places out all children who are likely to be more than four 
iiiontlia in-door paupers, and finds that little or no trouble is 
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"tliingfl, fiucli nA Tio mere scliool education can supply to them, but 
w-hicli, nevertheless, in absolutely necessary to their success in life.* 



* The plftn tK'::7i:rilH;ii Ijv Mias Hill has Iwcn pecotnnienilcd by the Bonnl of 8tal«i 
Charities in MaHaai*iiu8Gtt& Mr. 8anl>om, late secretary of tliu Boiinl, and uow 
editor of tin- SiTiii^ffieUl Jiepuliiciin ^ in a notice of Mias Hill's paper. wliicU ho Inul 
read in munuscript, use* this liuigna^o In his Imuo of February 6th. 1809 : 

" Tbo cxporimeut now groing on at the Stat« primary school in Monaon, of 8opar- 
ftliug the jKior children who como upon the State for 0up]>on from tiiu ndnlt pau[tcrfi, 
irt siiTO to be micccsflfiil in givinj? the. children a hotter training:, moral and mental, 
tlinn they would otlierwiw) recoivo. But it iH only a step towanl the true policy for 
li&o State ti> pursue, nomcJy, to hoard theso children, from their earliest yoara, in 
private families, ]inying, wlu^u UGCCB8ar}% ft amall sum for their maintcDanco. Thi« is 
the course which nature und couimoa wnse recommeod for the oare of such children, 
instead of the unnatural nggrr*?(fation of them in great oataUiHhments. The hoojo, 
tlie family, are the best nurser)* for all children, and a jwor home ia almost always 
liettcr than a ^ood almahooae. Wo understand that tho Le^rialatare will be callod 
upon this winter to sanction the introduction of this aystom of iKmrding out. and 
that Gov. Claflin, whose interest in humane enterprises is well known, hiut eispresaed 
himBeir warmly in favor of it. 

•• The nnmbor of deserted children, orphans or motherlcM, lx>arded out by Mr. Adam* 
Br»n, inspector of poor for the dty |jnridh of Qla*ig«jw, ia upward of 400, of whom he 
finda that more than 70 [x^r cent do well, aiul that the mortality la very small. Mr. 
Boattic. inspector of the other great poriih of Cyasgow — the Barony parish — with 
n smaller number of cluldren, reports still better r<«ults. Mr. Orieg, inspecUjr for 
llm dty parish of Edinburgh, who alR> baa some 40Q children thus boarded out. 
reports that the mortality among them ia very small, that they grow up without the 
" |tau{>er taint '* which infects all children bred in almshousea, and that they gener- 
ally turn out well. He boards out in this way all children who are likely to bo more 
than four months supported by tho public, and finds that he has more applicants than 
children. The whole oost of each child by the year, including clotliing and medical 
attendance-, is £8 17s., which, iu our preeont currency, i« aU)nl |00. or f 1.15 a woek. 
Mias ilUI Iterself visit^xl, with Mr. <Jrieg, eleven houses, whero twenty-nine of these 
children were Ixwirded, and mos satisfied that their condition was much better than 
in the best workhouses. 

*' A slight change in onr eilsting laws, and a little effbrt on the part of the State 
aathoritles, who are generally lxivoral>lo to such a system, would introduce it heat in 
Mossachnsetts, where wc are sure it would suooccd ev(.>n better than in Scotland, and 
witli no greater cost to the State than our present method entails, while tho health, 
the habits and the morals of tho children would be wonderfully improved by the 
change. Can wo not have something done toward this at the present session of the 
UgiBlatuPo?" Con. Sec't, 
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XI. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

Bt Wiluax Lucab Saboxht, Cobbisfohsois Kxkbxb or thx Fbuos Amogkaxsok. 

£iRMiKOHiJC, September 19, 1863. 

My Deab Sm : Tou ask me whether any thing within my experience 
of criminals, might be useful to my friends in the United States. 
I answer that possibly, my position as a mannfactarer, as a £reqnent 
attendant formerly at petty sessions, and as an habitual visitor of 
prisoners in their cells, may have led me to views of crime and pun- 
ishment different from those of other observers. I will throw mj 
thoughts 'together without any pretence of logical arrangement. 

I find that strangers to these questions, visiting our modem pris- 
ons, seeing symmetrical and cheerful buildings, and a sufficiency of 
wholesome food, are struck with the absence of those horrors which 
they have been accustomed* to regard as inseparable from the gaol : 
they feel that it would be absurd to inscribe over our prison doors, 
he who enters here leaves h<tpe behind : they see no place for Mrs. 
Fry, or for the simple and charming benevolence of Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield among his ruffianly companions. They rash to 
the conclusion that our treatment of convicts is too gentle, and is ill 
adapted to deter men under temptation. It may perhaps be trae 
that we have been of late years too gentle as regards hardened raf- 
fians, and that these would have been all the better for a taste of 
severity ; but as regards the majority of prisoners I "do not think 
that this is so. Most of these come from tlie lowest of the working 
classes, and their notion of comfort is snuguess, a blazing fire, and 
not too much neatness : the lofty, airy corridors, the cell deprived of 
fire, the formal neatness, are odious to them. 

To casual visitors again, separate confinement does not seem ter- 
rific. But let them go to each cell separately, look at the card on 
which the term of confinement is set down, and note the expression 
of the prisoner's face, on a remark that he has still to stay in a 
long or a short time : in the one case the despondency, in the other 
the flush of gladness. Let thein then remember how thej have felt 
when they have had to spend a wet day in a country inn, alone, ffith* 
out a newspaper, without a pipe, with insipid food and nothing 
stronger than cocoa, with the weather too warm for a fire : let them 
suppose this continued for a second day, a week, a month, a year. 
Whether separate confinement leaves that sharp impression which u 
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»est fitted to counteract tetnptfttion, ib anolLer question ; that it 
aflicfcs severe suffering I am convinced, 

I say that it may be doubted whether tbe impreasion ia sharp 
DOugh. A had and senaual youth, who haa already been convicted, 
sels a strong desire to commit a crime. That he dislikea imprisoa- 
kent ia proved hj the paina ho takes to escape conviction : but in 
le interval between the conception and the commission of tlic crime, 
UB remembrance of the smart of the cat on his back, is, I fancy, more 
kely to hold his Jiand, than the fear of a tedious confinement. The 
26t of us are more govemed by emotion than by reason, and seldom 
5t on cool calculation of the quantity of satisfaction obtainable: the 
orBt of us are still more the slaves of passion ; and 1 conceive that 
icli persons will be more restrained by a shrinking from concentrated 
ain, than by the anticipation of far greater suffering diluted and 
kkcn by slow degrees. By a recent act, garrotting waa made pun- 
Lable by flogging : the offence has not ceased, but it is believed to 
ave been much resti'aiued by this enactment. 

One of tlie most important questions at present, is the way of deal- 
ig with old offenders. You are aware that Mr. Earwick Eaker is a 
BalouB advocate of the practice of apportioning sentences, not so 
luch according to the enormity of the crime aa according to the 
riiniiial condition of the convict. Some have gone so far as to 
xcose a first offence: but it is found in practice that this encourages 
he innocent to yield to temptation ; for there is always some serpent 
|thand to wliisper, — a first offence you know is overlooked. 
BTet I cannot go bo far as to aay that every second .offence shoidd 
m treated with severity. It is not thus that we discipline echool hoys, 
fL child tells a lie and we ]>unish him ; a year afterward ho repeats 
;he offence and wo punish him again: if we believe that the first 
>nniahment proved sufficient to support his veracity under ordinary 
sircumstanccs, we should nut think it necessiiry to aggravate the pun- 
ahmcnt tenfold, nor to expel him from the school. If indeed, the 
second lie followed on the heels of tlie iiret, that would be a different 
natter. We sec in the newspapers reports, with reduplicated notes 
>f admiration J that such an offender had three previous convictions 
recorded, and yet that the judge has given him only three months: 
they forgot to tell us whether the previous convictions were distant, 
and whether, all things considered, tlie doses of punishment appeared 
bo have produced their pwper curative efloct. A boy in prison was 
asked by the chaplain, how he would treat his brother if he stole i 
the boy answered that he would whip him. But suppose he stole 
again : I would whip him again. If the offences were tolerably dia- 
at, the nrchin was pro])ably right. 
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It must not be supposed that any discipline will reconstitu* i 
human being. A youth goes Bstray sometimes because his pas5 i 
are strong, but more often I imagine, because his pow^er of - 1 
restraint is weak. The punishment inflicted on conviction, snpj* 
an additional motive to self-restraint, and makes the exercise of 
easier. But long ol)servation has nearly convinced rae that the or j 
inal deficiency commonly remains; and that the once convicted inn 
is more likely to oflend again than the never convicted man to offcii 
for the first time. I have arrived at this conclusion by watching- tli 
career of several workmen, who generally lived by honest industry" 
but who had lapsed ihto crime. Coming out of gaol, and being pla<:*e*: 
in situations presenting no temptations, they have escaped farthei 
convictions ; but sooner or later, in the course of a year or of ten year=. 
some incident has revealed the fact that the original vice remains ; a 
little cautious pilfering has taken place, money intrusted to them ha- 
been unaccountably lost, or they have been accessory to some care- 
fully devised scheme of unjust appro{A*iation. I formerly took some 
part in managing a Dischai^ed Prisoners* Aid Society, which fnl- 
^fillcd ono of the many functions of your great Prison Association : 
I constantly urged on the agent whose business it was to find 
situations for the discharged prisoners, that he should get them posts 
where no temptation offered itself in the form of money or valuable 
metaf. 

It is conceivable that a youth brought up among the criminal 
classes, might sin from mere habit, and not &om any undue stren^ 
of passion, or any unusual want of the faculty of self-reBtraint. The 
bad habits being cured by long detention in a reformatory, or br a 
wisely graduated prison discipline, the r^enerated man migfat be 
perfectly trustworthy. I only say, that this might {wobablj be so ; 
my own experience having lain among the decent artiaanfi ohIt, I 
have no facts with regard to the crinunal classes, by which I can back 
np my conjecture. 

A strange notion was prevalent some years ago, that offences were 
nearly all attributable to a certain and well defined criminal class; 
and an excellent correspondent of yours maintained, that if we j 

could but lay hold at once of all the members of that fratenitr, 
and se^re^te them fivm the rest of the commuuitv, crime would 
eease. To te&t this opinion, I for gome time looked caidhlJj otv 
the daily police sheet at tlie Borough petty sessions, aod I ibaod 
that a very small part of the aoeai^ were known to be habitui 
offendCTS, M^vt crimes are committed br vouths who give war U> 
the temptanons incident to their callliLg: *.^ne ba& jcwssto smtll 
s;;ui3 of mv^ney. ^ad a penny first, taea a sixpc avx, finall v a hilf 
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crown, find their way into his pocket ; another lays hold of a handful 
of brass dust and sells it ; a third, on a ramble, cribs fruit from a stalL 
£vea of older and habitual thievea, many earn their living prinoi- 
pally by work. I have had several such in my employment, and. I 
liave found that they would not rob me, nnlesa under great tempta- 
tion : like gipsi^ they go farther a-field for their depredations, and 

spare those who protect them. One T , a known thief, worked 

for me, under a most respectable relation of his, and was even charged 
-with burglary, though I believe unjustly, while he was industriously 
toiling at his trade. Another of the same family, the son and brother 
of exemplary mechanics, was a steady and sober man, but was con- 
victed of stealing, and narrowly escaped on a second charge. A 
third, who had been in my -employment, turned his knowledge to 
account after he left my service, by enteong my premises at night 
and robbing me, time aft;er time: yet he continued to work at his 
trade. J^ fourth, convicted of coining, when he came out of gaol at 
the end of four years, explained.to me how he went wrong. He was 
a skillful mechanic, and had been accustomed to earn £2 or £3 a 
week : trade fell off, and for some weeks or months he had nothing 
to do : a stranger in a tavern offered him work on high wages ; he 
accepted the proposal and within a month was in the hands of the 
police as a coiner. He remarked to me that it was uncommon hard 
upon him, for he should never have done it if he had had work, and 
just at the time he was bagged, trade turned round again and had 
been good ever since. 

Some may say that such men do belong to the criminal classes : I 
answer, not in the sense usually received, for they do not live by 
crime but by honest industry, and their gains by crime are occasional 
and little more than pocket money. The last man I mentioned, no 
doubt, was tempted by one of those classes, but he would have prob- 
ably found out a career for himself, being a strong and determined 
man, who would not patiently want the means for coarse pleasures. 
By the criminal classes proper, 1 understand those who make a busi- 
ness of crime and live by it. 

Now, our friend who proposes to simultaneously lock up all crim- 
inals, would still leave at large those who, without teaching, lapse 
into crime under temptation : and if he were to include in his 
menagerie all the criminally disposed, who live by industry, but take 
a little stealing, as others take a little poaching, by way of amuse^ 
ment, he would have enough to do in the way of providing prisons. 
The scheme, however, is founded on the false assumption that most 
offences proceed irom a well-defined and moderately numerous class, 
who make crime their business. 
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Perhaps I am rather okl-fasbioned iu my opinions on theao ' 
I certainly am so as regarde Uio aitna of pani&hment. Tbeac 
according to moet writers ut present : to deter others from 
and to reform the actual oSender : I believe tliat liiere is a 
Suppose the captain of a vesficl has an orphan boy pat am 
care ; and taking a dislike to the child, ill-treats hliu during ■ 
voyage : starved him, robs him of sleep, and iu the eud beata b 
death. When the fact comes out, there is a rniircreal ODtcry tb 
ruffian captain must be severely punished : hanged, if ever cxi 
is to be lianged. Does public opinifju require this bloody Bsusrii 
order that other captains njay be restrained by tlie example, 
the murderer may be refurraed ? Certainly not tiie latter, a 
think not the former : indeed, I am convinced that the public 
timent is simply a desire that justice sliould be done ; that the 
derer should pay the ijenahy due for bis brutality and cruelty, 
exacting of the due penalty is reiribxition: It is not vengeance^ 
that is irregular and ill-regnlated : it is retribution, which is p 
ment intlicted Ici^ally and justly. Retribution, I I>elieve, is tito 
and main object of punishment. In an early state of society, ft 
exacts vengeance for liimself : in a more advanced state, govonun 
forbids this, but inflicts a retributive punishment instead, Sopp 
during the Indian mutiny we had caught Nena Saiiib ; Tvould 
public opinion, I will not say of India, but of England, have be 
satisfied to treat that monster as a subject for sucL panishmeoi 
would deter others, or as a corrupted man, to be put into a rofoi 
tory and morally cured ? The public opinion of the world woa 
have demanded that he should pay the instant and supreme pfl^H 
of the law. This is retribution. By all means deter others v 
reform the ordinarv* criminal ; bnt do not lose sight of the inai) 
principle of punishment, the exaction of a just penalty. 

I fear I have wandered a httle &om the topic I began with. AUov 
me to conclude with a remark aboot prison offioera, Mr experknoei 
thoiq^ it has not been extensive, haa been tolerably long. I him 
known intimately, a good many gaol govemora. Of these, $ereril 
have been military or naval o6Scera; and aocotdii^ to pahlio 
opinion^ such men oi^t to make the best gOTenion, because bsm 
their yooth tbey havB been accoatooied to the enfimemcDt of dift- 
cipltne, and the fotmal obfiervaaoe of ordeia My oitterratioQs hsra 
led me to doabt the accoracy of this popular opinioB« toA I tbooU 
chnnk from again voting lor tlie ricction of a «oh£er or nllor. I 
have no eoiparieoee in the maDagemenft of ooaneipckHa,irherethe 
Btfc n dfluu rem^n for years: I only relisr to Hbm er^urr priaoos,!* 
«lik& men and women are lent tor a tew day^ wwdD^ornoBtla OH 
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>ffender8, it is understood, give little trouble ; to Spend a certain pro- 
portion of life in confinement, is incident to their mode of life : irk- 
some as the imprisonment is, they submit quietly and make the beet 
)f it. But a youtli convicted for the first time, is likely to be despond- 
jnt or savage : he may be utterly reckless of all consequences : to 
mforce discipline upon him is necessary, but if this is done in a rigid 
ind unsynipathizing spirit, there is danger of suicide or violence ; 
ind at any rate the hope of reformation is much lessened. 

The governor should be, not the tyrant, but tlie friend, of the pri- 
soners : he can easily make them understand that he must execute 
ixe sentence of the court of justice, but that he mil not go a hairs- 
Dreadth beyond it : that he cannot give any food or comforts but those 
>rdered by the yisiting justices, but that these shall be supplied to 
;he utmost. A military or naval officer who has to deal with a 
refractory prisoner, will probably consider it his duty to break the 
nan^B spirit by punishment : a governor of experience avoids all 
punishment except in extreme cases. An officer may become a good 
jovernor, but he has first to unlearn his military lessons : a gentle- 
nan brought up as a* merchant or manufacturer may sooner become 
I good governor, because he has nothing to unlearn ; and you have 
n your own city an example of how good a governor such a one may 
30. Generally, I believe, the safest course is to select a governor 
Bvho has been educated to his business by serving as a warder, and 
jarning his promotion step by step through good conduct. Such a 
man has loamt, by obsen-ing the failures and succcsies of his 
mperiors, what he ought to do on every emergency. I would no 
more put a captain at the liead of a jail^ than I would put a jail 

Icmor in command of a squadron, 
I remain, dear sir. 
Yours faithfully, 

WM. LUOUS SARGENT. 
Rev. E. 0. Wines, D. D., New York. 
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4:tli. An association has been formed in London, in connection 

ivith others in the provinces, which, as soon as parliament meets in 

'ebrnary next, will endeavor to enforce its views as to the licensing 

f beer-houses. 

These may be deemed good and prompt results of the action of 

e section. 

The discussion on prison discipline was varied by an account of 
tlie American prisons by Dr. Wines, and of the Italian prisons 
by M. Beltrani Sctalia, the inspector-general of prisons in Italy. 

The paper on tlie American prisons had, of course, more bearing 
on the prisons of this country, and the opinions set forth by the 
Now York Prison Association met with the general concurrence of 
the practical minds in the section. 

It waa clearly set forth that, however desirable self-Bupporting 
prisons may be, when possible &om markets and local circumstances, 
it is not ths prinutry object of prison discipline. 

The chairman and some of the governors of prisons pointed out 
that very had prisons might be self-supporting. An ill-paid and 
deficient staff, cheap and bad construction and bad discipline might 
coMJidst, and have before now co-existed, with self-supporting prisons. 
It was also pointed out that prisons with long sentenced prisonera 
and a large number of them, might be self-supporting, as some of 
the English convict prisons are ; whereas small prisons with few 
inmates, and perhaps only seven or eight with sentences exceeding 
three months, could not possibly be so, however excellent the 
management. 

It was stated in the course of the discussion, that the Earl of 
Carnarvon, accompanied by Sir Walter Crofton, had, during the 
meeting, visited the Borough gaol of Liverpool, containing about 900 
inmates, into which the "mark system" had been recently intro- 
duced with good results. The power of the tread-wheel had been 
utilized for the purpose of working looms, etc, in an adjoining 
workshop. 
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JTTI tlic beginning aro added up and entered on the new slips, and 

io weekly totals of good and bad marks- are aUo entered up from 

IB old 'slips weekly in a record book in tbo office of the prison. Tho 

"■nuuilier of good marks required to obtain a prisoner's entrance into 

higlicr class depends upon the length of Bentcnce, as shown in the 

2coinpanying table. 

Tlie various kinds of labor performed in tho prison are^ for tho 
biirpoj^es of discipline, divided by the by-laws into throe di\n8ioii8, 
gamely : 

Ist- " Hard labor of the most penal kinds," consisting of work on 
lo treadmill or crank, oaknm-pickiug and sinnot-plaiting — tho two 
irst kinds of labor tor ablo-bodicd male adults only. 

2d, "Hard labor of the ordinary kinds," consisting of picking 
aenip and cocoa nut tibre, tailoring, shoemaking, weaving calicoes, 
[■winding bobbins, sewing and knitting, weaving mats and matting 
With handlooms, and ordinary mat making, 

3d. "Labor in association," consisting of all kinds of labor, such 

as twine-muking, work in the power loom room, laundry, kitchen, 

^m etc., whether industrial or in the service of the prison, which are 

^^ performed in company with other prisoners, with the exception of 

work on the treadmill or crank, which is not considered as labor in 

association. 

It will be observed that the kinds of labor are classed as penal or 
ordinary, more with reference to their estimated monotony and dull- 
ness than to tho physical exertion required for their performance. 
It 16 certain that bodily exertion, unless pushed to excess, ie not 
necessarily disagreeable ; indeed, in moderation, it lessens to many 
prisonere the tedium of confinement, by diminishing the feeling of 
rc8tli5Bsness and ennui. For instance, the great majority of pris- 
oneTB in the Borough prison prefer, very much, weaving matting with 
a loom, which requires a ftiir amount of bodily exertion, to oakum- 
t picking, which requires much less. 

The chai'acter of labor performed by tlie prisoners depends on tho 
c1i88 they are in, as will be seen by reference to the accompanying 
table, subject to this exception, that the privilege of a prisoner to bo 
transferred from one kind of labor to another, under the marking 
s}'stem, is contingent on his or her being able and willing to make 
the less penal kind of labor profitable to the prison. This condition 
is embodied in the extracts from the by-laws put up in the cells, and 
is essential, otherwise prisoners who were too clumsy to perform any 
work requiring skill, or who might reach a higher class only a iew 
days before discharge, might expect to be put to some kind of labor 
which it might he impossible to teach them at all, or which it might 
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lass tlaey are in, provided they are senteuced to any term of impri- 
jnment exceeding fourteen days; and all juveniles and male adults, 
antenced to simple impriBonmcntB, attend prayers daily from the first 
lay of their confinement. 

TLo governor has power, should he see any special reason for 

[according any of these privileges to a prisoner wLose class does not 

I entitle him or her to them, to do so ; but he must report any cases in 

I "which he exercises such discretionary power to the visiting justices 

on their next visit. 

Prisoners who are industrious have a little extra diet. The rule 

under which this is provided for is, that every prisoner who shall 

earn a good mark daily from Monday to Saturday, or who, not 

having been a full week under the marking system, has been placed 

■under it any day in the week not later than Wednesday, and shall 

earn a good mark daily up to the Saturday following, shall, during 

the succeeding week, have the following extra diet, namely, 1 oz. of 

cheese on Sunday, ^ pint soup on Tuesday, and 4 oz. bread daily. 

The extra bread might be dispensed with on Sunday and Tuesday 

with advantage. 

Convicted criminal prisoners, sentenced to hard labor, sleep on 
plank beds without a mattrass, but with sufficient bedclothes during 
the whole of their sentence, if it does not exceed one month, and if 
it exceeds one month, during the first month of such sentence, after 
which period a mattrass is supplied to them. 

The Liverpool magistrates have considered the question whether 

it is desirable to allow prisoners to participate as a rule in their 

priflon earnings, and have decided not to do so. In the first place, 

no prisoner really earns enough to repay the State the expenses ho has 

put it to, directly or indirectly, by his crime, and he has therefore no 

claim in justice to any of his earnings in prison. In the second 

place, if a prisoner is allowed to establish a claim to earnings on his 

discharge, the magistrates cannot oxoruise any absolute control over 

tie manner in which they are expended, and they would often be 

wasted in debauchery and extravaganca But though tlie eaminga 

of prisoners are all credited to the Borough fund, aid is occasionally 

given to prisoners on their discharge. The governor, assisted by the 

chaplain and prison minister, is directed to bring before the visiting 

jiwti{fi8, weekly, the particulars of all cases which are of such a 

Tistaro as to call, in their opinion, for assistance on their discharge, 

and if the visiting justices approve of the proposal, they make an 

order for aid to be given under the 42d or 43d sections of the Prisons 

ad of 1865 ; when the act dr«3S not allow of a sufficient sum being 

gi-aoted to carry out the proposal, the grant is supplemented from a 

[Senate, No. 10.] 42 
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The goremor and ybhiag joitioeft srv ai 
it and ptfUDstaking member of tbepoBce for 

. :> mj^'ij giren to ibd praoocffvln AclBttl raoo^, bot 1 
^> i.LTaDj handed to the officer to be oied oolj for Ibe «; 
pv«c for wbkh it i» gmntod. Some prieooerY bmve tbttr 
to other paru of tbo cumitrT irber«r ther have ftienda oi 
tome are awutcd to emigrate, and ijthere to ship a 
the ud of the offioetY work ia occaaiooaUj obtained for 
priaooeiv viio wonld not be able to get it for tbemeei' 

A reoord of the aid gtren ia kept, and if anj priaoiM 
i '>n hi* diBcharge again comes under the notice of tlie 
I'lhtjor reports particalaiB of hia cue to the magtatvasea to be 
in the record btxik. We ah&ll thos, in timey be able Ut 
idea of bow far tkia ejratem of aiding pmoner^ ia reallj 
of good. So ikr it haa been verj caotiotislj earned OVL 

The Bjetetn which I have described was eo uim enced 
October^ 1896y and has been carried oat in all iu parta, 
exception of the work on the treadmill, which has not 
menced, the treadmills not being yet completed.* Oakom- 
haa in the meantime been very much used as a temporarr snbi 
for the treadmill labor. 

Among the ascertained resnlts of the new discipline are a 
aMe inereaae in the industrial profits of the (rri«on. and a 
approach to the enforcement of real hard labor than bad e 
arrived at before, and this has been accompanied br a 
nnmber of poniabments for prieon offences inflicted on 
are in for safficientlj long periods to come within tbe 
the marking system. Of tbe reformatotj iofloence on 
of tbe new discipline it would be prem&tnre to speak, nor is it 



* Sboe this letter was wdtfien the treadmilk have be^ eoKfteed iff ns I 
aad smnv ia iMft in tlw pfina ; andtbovg^ oar cxpetieM»«C Acabail 
itri-d, it has beea t mB ae n t lo ocmruiee mte — 

lA. That the Kreai majotitj of prinoen {Uaoed oq the tBsdmUb^ 
theai br mora thaa aaj- other Utor ia nae ia thifl priaoa. 

2d. Tkal fewv paBiahmenti si>» neeaHur to coktooe bas<d labcr on tk I 
than localoffoe kaid lahor ia oakom pidda^ or in any other Ukau aB U 
cf lad— Tij oazfied oo ia tha ptriaoa. The iluuaai which ha 
aaaher ai reports aada lo ■« for negiWcl of wvA oo the male iUb of | 
iiaee the tnadodUa faaire heea at work. Is r^tf rrwnartaUe. 

Sd. That the power of tha txeadBuUtcaB be regulated ao as to driTB II 
giia i ■ftaadfaaaa by the aaa rf the hydianBc gororwr. Oar tz««iKiIhha 
^■■[iBa: ay Tnlrr frr the imp of the |viaoa.aiidof lartr-oix hoaasoeesped^ 
iAbhb or il» diiv« a amber of pomr louna, ta whkh nattiac la I 

Priaoacfa labociafT oa tha tnadflailla rtaahk oa thtaa fer «a] J- ten I 
ami then te^ aa laiMTal of Are aUaaiM rest 
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.^^ l^lcely that statistics can be obtained which will render it possible 
^^^y "to test its reformatory results. We can only hope that by 
^^oixaraging prisoners while in prison for long periods to acquire 
*^"^"*'"ts of persevering industry and self-control, some few at least may 
'^oortxe fitted to turn over a new leaf after theip discharge. 

-A»s there are often over 1,000 prisoners iAthe prison, great sim- 
?*'i<^ity is essential in all our rules. In a smaller prison it is possible 
iiie xnarking system might be more elaborated with advantage. 

TABLE REFERRED TO IN THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

dcLBB A to indade all prisonera who are not under the mark sjBtem, and aU others 
Dvlio have not earned good marks enough to entitle them to pass into the next 
class. Prisoners to enter the classes B, C and D as soon as they have the nom- 
1:>6T of good marks at their credit in proportion to the length of their sentences 
• stated in the scale of nurks given in the heading of each uass, and to remain in 
each class until they have good marks enough to entitle them to enter the next, 
or until they forfeit so many good marks that they are no longer entitled to 
remain in the class they are in. As no prisoners can begin to earn marks 
until ,they have been six weeks in prison, and can only earn one good mark 
diuly, the minimum time in which a prisoner industriously inclined can work his 
'way out of the A class is two months, out of B class three months, and out of 
the G class three and a half months, from their entry Into prison ; and prisoners 
in for longer periods than six months require more marks to get into the higher 
classes, as shown in the different headings. 

ADm/r Male Pbibonebs Sbzttbnced to Habd Labob. 

Gta$9 A. 

To perform eight hours on the treadmill or crank and two hours oakum-picking or 
idnnott-plaiting ; or. If the prisoner be sentenced for less than fourteen days, ten 
hoars oakum-picking or sinnott-plaiting, without work on the treadmill or crank, 
may be substituted at the discretion of the governor ; to attend prayers only at divine 
service, on Sunday, Good Friday and Christmas Day ; not to have secular books ; not 
to send or receive lettters ; not to be allowed visits uom friends. 

Cla$i B. — TermB exceeding 3 months and not exceeding 6 m<mt7i8;\% marks; 6 morUha 
and TUJt exceeding 12 monOit, 24 marks; 12 months^ 86 marks. 

To perform six hours labors on the treadmill or crank and three hours oakum-pick- 
ing or sinnott-plaiting ; or, if the first three months of the sentence have expired, 
nine hours "hard labor of the ordinary kinds ; " to attend prayers daily ; not to have 
secular books ; not to send or receive letters ; not to be allowed visits from friends. 

Class C— Terms exceeding 3 months and not exceeding months, 36 marks; 6 months 
and not exceeding 12 m^thSy 48 marks; 12 months, 60 marks. 

To perform nine hours " hard labor of the drdinarjr kinds ; " or, if half the sen- 
tence naa expired, " labor in association " may be substituted at the discretion of the 
governor ; to attend prayers daily ; to have secular books ; to send and receive letters 
once in three months ; not to be allowed vlsitsfrom friends. 

Class D. — Terms exceeding 14 weeks and not exceeding 6 tnonths, 48 marks; 6 mont/ts 
and not exceeding 12 montJis, BQ marks ; 12 mon^, 72 ma/rks. 

To perform labor as in class C ; to attend prayers daily ; to have secular books ; to 
send and receive one letter monthly ; to be allowed a visit from friends every six 
weeks! 

JuvENrLE Mai-e and Au. Femai^b Prisoners Sentenced to Hard Labor. 

aUm A. • 

To perform nine hours oakum-picking or sinnott-plaiting ; to attend prayers daily ; 
not to have secular books ; not to send or receive letters ; not to be allowed visits from 
friends. 




To porfonn l&bor u in ctaai C : to attend pnyf^n dallr ; to Iiatq 
teod and nodve one l«tter montUT ; to receive a vuit from fHands t 

Adult axd Jvyesoim CanastAi* GoxTtrrED Prisoxebs or 

fiKSTSaCED TO LilBJ) LaBOB. 



To pcrfunn the least irksome kind of work vhkh ou be oooretiientlf J 
made profitable to the priaon ; to attend pnjnen dailjr ; aoC to hare 
not to aesid or receive letters ; not to be allowed ruSts &Mn Crioida. 

CUm B. 

To perform labor aa in elus A ; to sttend pxaTeza 6m\j ; to have i 
not to send or receive lettefs ; not to be allowed riaita Cram firiends. 



To perform labor aa In cUsiea A and B ; to attend piajen daBj ; to 1 
books; to send and reoeire letters once in three xno&tha; not to be allofred i 
frittd& 

CUua D. 

To perform labor aa In clawtpa A, B and C ; to attend pnyen dailj 
books ; to aend and reoelTe one let|er monthly ; to reoeire a visit 
tfx weekA. 

N. B. The'goremor may, at his discretion, snbstitate one hoar and a bslfj 
on the treadmill or cranks, bjr way of ezerdse, in place of any othfir kind r 
erer; other day, in tho case of able4x»died adolt male pzisooen seatenoel j 
labor who are in the higher cla 
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XIV. THE miSH PRISON SYSTEM. 

BT the CoBBXBrOHSXllO SxcsBTXBr. 
COrlgtuny pobUahed in Hcmia at Home, ud reprinted hj pennlnion of tbe Editor.] 

IPrison diBcipline — the tareatment of crime and criminals — is one 
of the problems of the ages. It has been, thiongh successive gener- 
ations, a subject of aiud6t7, thought, experiment, study and discus- 
sion. It has attracted the inter^t alike of philanthropists and 
statesmen, of individuals and governments. Prom the breadth, 
Gomplexily and peculiar nature of the subject, there is scarcely a 
xziore perplexed and difficult question in the whole range of human 
inqtury. The great problem still awaits a complete solution, though 
"we think that Sir Walter Crofton, the originator of the Irish system, 
has made a nearer approach to an adequate and successful solution 
of it than the world has ever seen before. Men who have thought 
znoBt deeply and to the best purpose on this question have every 
where given in their adhesion to the principles on which the-system 
is based. This is true as regards Sanborn, in the United States ; 
Meredith, of Canada; the Hills and Miss Carpenter, of England; 
Marsangy and Demetz, of France ; Holtzendorjff and the late Mitter- 
maier, of Germany ; Scalia, of Italy ; and many other eminent 
penologists, both in the countries named and in others. But no 
testimotny, either higher or more to the point, has ever been given in 
favor of the Lnsh system than that of the late Count Cavonr, prime 
minister of Victor Emanual, a statesman second to no other of his 
age in any country, and whose removal by death was a loss to Italy 
absolutely irreparable. The count, when in England, took the 
utmost pains to inform himself on all matters connected with prison 
discipline. As the result of his inquiries, he forwarded to Sir 
Walter Crofton, on his return to Italy, this minute concerning the 
penal system inaugurated by him in Ireland : " That, in his opinion, 
it was the only efficacious means of discountenanping vice and 
checking crime, by encouraging, through means purely philanthropic, 
the reform of the criminal, without, however, holding from him his 
punishment." How admirable the brevity and comprehensiveness 
of this description ! Punishment, reformation of the convict thrrfugh 
kindness and his own cooperation, and the effective repression of 
crime as the result —behold the Irish system in a nutshell !* 

Sach a system deserves to be known, studied, pondered, and 
adopted by other peoples, if its principles and usages are found 
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applicable to their circnmstances. In point of fiwjt, thoJOgh a f 
deal has been written and published on the subject, yet the nun 
of persons who read discnseions of this nature is so small, that 
knowledge of the system and its extraordinary merits and result 
confined within much narrower limits than we could wish it to 
Our purpose, in the present paper, is to do something toward enla 
ing the boundaries of that knowledge, And conciliatmg the &vor 
the American people toward a prison system, which Has borne tl 
best fraita in the country of its birth, and may be expected, v 
think, to yield jBruits equally precious in other countries, to which 
may be transferred. 

The Irish convict system, in its present form, was devised and inan 
gurated in Ireland b^ Sir Walter Crofton in 1854, where it has now 
been in operation for a period of fifteen years. It has long since 
passed from the r^on of experiment, and been established as a com- 
plete and indeed a triumphant success. • Though to Sir Walter justly 
belongs the honor of having given shape and reduced to practice the 
most remarkable and the most successful scheme of prison discipline 
ever invented by man, and it might therefore fitly be called the 
" Crofton system," yet its germ and many of its leading principies 
are found in the mark system of Capt. Alexander Machonochie. By 
the use of the discipline embodied in that system, which he himself 
named the " Social prison system," Oapt M., who was folly a half 
century in advance of his cotemporaries, in an incredibly short space 
of time, transformed the community of thieves and ruffians, brntaJ- 
ized and sunk to the lowest depths of vice and crime, in the penal 
colony of Norfolk Island, into a society of peaceful, obedient, well- 
behaved men. This he did by making nature his handmaid and 
assistant, instead of seeking to crush omt its principles from the sooJ, 
as all prior prison systems did, and most existing ones do. Bj so 
innovation extraordinary and unheard of, an innovation which shocked 
his cotemporaries as it still shocks numbers of penons who hare 
more or less to do with prisons, he boldly siezed and skillMj 
moulded those great principles which the Creator has stamped npon 
the human soul — especially the principleof sociabilitj-— toprnpoees 
of reformation ; and with a success which astounded those who Ear 
it, and equally astounds most of those who read of it The key to [ 
his discipline is given by himselC in a pamphlet published in 1846, \ 
in which he says: ''Banish slavery from our list of puiAhzneDia, \ 
rely on t«;f»*«-mv rather ih»a/orve, and surround with wofe'w « well 
sls tra/Zj, and the remedy will be found as certain as is nor tie evil; 
and the benefit to htmianity will not be iniimor to anj that im been 
compassed in modem timea. What is wanted in our codEet witb 
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f is to give due importance to the object of reforming our crimi- 
and to study ev«ry means by which we can make severity con-? 
e to that end. ' Bat this is only one branch of the subject We 
make our whole arrangements in the arrest of crime prospective 
* than retrospective ; preventive rather than remedial." These 
ise words. They embody and set forth truths which men are 
;o receive, but which, when received and fully acted upon, will 
se as much as they will delight mankind by their potency for 

it is time to proceed to the special subject in hand. What, 

is the Irish prison system ? It may be shortly defined as an 

reformatory, where the object is to teach and train the prisoner 

^h a manner that, on his dischai^, he may be able to resist 

atioD, may be inclined to lead a worthy life, and may possess 

»wer as well as the wish to earn honest bread. This is done by 

g the prisoner's fate, within certain limits, in his own hands, 

r enabling him, daring his incarceration, through, industry and 

isondnct, to raise himself, step by step, to positions of greater 

13, privilege and comfort; while idleness and bad conduct, on 

ler hand, keep him in a state of coercion and restraint. 

\re are three distinct stages in this system of imprisonment, or 

we include the period during which the convict is out on his 

3f license, but still subject to police supervision. 

first stage is intensely penal. Cellular separation is the mode 

1 in this stage, and convicts are completely isolated, except in 

rcise yai'd, the chapel and the school room ; and even here no 

nication is permitted. Eight months of separate imprison- 

t the rule ; but this may be shortened somewhat by uniform 

>ndnct. During tBe. first four months, the prisoners sleep on 

:, with a box for a pillow; a degree of severity which strikes 

ixcessive, if it does not even border on cruelty. Their diet 

this period is low, and their work oakum-picking. At the 

four months, they are furnished with beds, their food is 

3d, and they are pat at less monotonous and more interesting 

leir committal, the prisoners are commonly iull of antagon 
an even defiant ; but they soon find that the power over them 
•■ than a match for their utmost strength, whether of will or 
ice. At first the seclusion, as already stated, is absolute ; but 
ivhile, the cell door is thrown open a part of the day, then all 
'his slight approach to society is felt to be a great privilege, 
withdrawn for any misconduct. But justice, even amid the 
3cipline of isolation, is tempered with mercy, and hope sheds 
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its dioering li^ od the priaooer. Hb htm, fivn the i 
OMMVmbljr ia bi» ovn luoMie. The ijimk u nuBstdfr 
hin^ «id the txplanntiatm are wpoted tillfaefidlj 
end it impnMed whh the ooovktum thet hu 
irapffuonmeoc will depend mainly on fai« own ^■*m4>flt 
neot bj the offloen oonTinoei him that they axe reallj 
hk wel&re, and tibe efleet of this cooTictkm npon him ia 
derfol. GoTernor, pbyiiciaii, tchoolmaBler, chaplaiBB and 
all Beem animated bj a common impnlae of hmniBttj, as>d a 
dedre for the tfaorongfi refonnatioD of the OMsiben of their 

Three cfaapUina, Catholic, Epiaoopal and Prabjteriaa, bol 
leligioaa ■errioai in their roBpective chapela, and pabti4r 
twice erevy Sabbath. Much attenticm is givea to 
prison achoob are sabject to the aapervision of the i 
natk)oal achoola. Thia is their toetimonj req>eeting the 
given to the convieta in the cellular prison at Moonl ~ 
ooone of training and infitraction given here, and the 
skill attaine<J by the pupils are very good. Nothing coi 
the order and cleauliuefte of the school, and the good beha' 
convicta. Their cheerfdl anxiety to read well and to 
queations put to them were moat gratifying. When their 
circii]ii«tances are considered, with the short school time a 
them, only one hour each day, the discipline which could haf 
duc^<i tlic«e results must be excellent," 

This first Btage of imprisonment will have done good worl 
aneoeed, and it commonly does succeed, in planting in the coi 
mind tlie feeling that there mnst be an active cooperadou on hi 
with hi* keej>eni in the effort to effect his improvement, moral, 
tal and induhtriid. The effect of this is, to cause the antag 
which ho tiribt felt toward the authorities to gradually melt awa 
to make him feel that kindness and sympatliy have met him 
he had looked only for hai-shness and oppression. 

The gecond stage is that of progressive classification, worki 
the mark system. The design and effect of the marks given in 
stage is, to bhow buth to the authorities and the convict his po 
govern himself, and especially to realize to the mind of the 
**■ that his progress to liberty, within the period of his sentence 
be furthered only by the cultivation and application of qua 
opposed to those which led to his conviction," 

There are four classes in this stage, viz., the 3d, 2d, 1st, and 
plary ; there is also what is called a " probation ^ class ; but 
quite exceptional, and we need not occupy space in explain!: 
and a given number of marks must be obtained by the ooj 
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allowed to pass from one to the other. The maxiiniim 
^r of marks attiunable i» a moath is nine — three for general 
conduct; three for industry, diat ia, diligence at work, and not 
kill attained ; and t}iree for school, that i^ the attention given 
ons and the desire shown for improvement, and not the actual 
made. Thus, a convict making slow progress, who is dili- 
,y earn a greater number of marks than another who 
ices more rapidly, but evinc^ a less steady and laborious 
^tion. 

9 convict who passes with a fair record from the stage of 
^te iiuprisonmeut, enters the third class. Eighteen marks are 
Qed to pass from. this to the second, and of oourso the minimum 
1 of detention here is two months, which may be prolonged to 
limber by a failure on tlie part of the convict to secure the 
ute marks. Fitly -four marks are necessary to enable a prisoner 
is from the second to the iirst class, and a hundred and eight 
pnircd for passing fr*3m the first to the exemplary, which makes 
mimiun stay in the former six months, and in the latter twelve, 
ieriod of detention in the exemplary class varies according to 
pgth of the convict's sentence. With a five years^ sentence, 
ij is now the shortest term in a government or convict prison, 
mst remain in this class at least fourteen months; with a 
i years' sentence, five years and eight months; and with a sen- 
between these extremes, a period varying with the length of 

rm. 

I following table shows the minimum periods witliin which con- 
Inay be admitted to an intermediate prison, with sentences 
Ig from five to fifteen years, inclusive : 

■ of B«Dtence, Shorteat periods of Iropriaonmetit. 

In ordinary prlsonB. In In tennedlft imprisons, 
YcAin. Moiithfl, Toara. Btoatha. 



LoDifcnt tlmo of roiol»- 
•loDuo llccnio. 



Tears. 
5 



Years. Hoalha. 



10 

Id 



8 


6 


3 


9 


4 





4 


8 


6 





7 


8 


8 









1 
1 
1 
1 

8 



6 
9 
8 
4 
6 





1 
1 

1 
3 

a 

8 

5 





9 

6 





i^ttrse, if a prisoner fiaila to earn all the marks attainable, his 
t of detoution in the ordinary' prisons — first and soc^ond stages — 
>o lengthened according to the degree of his failure; and hia 
'( of conditional liberty — or what we call in this country cora- 
lon, though there is no forfeitiu'c among us after a prisoner's 
fge — will bo proportionally shortened, ai^d may even be 
l^t down to zero. 
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most sizccc&sful in self-coiiqueat and solf-rogulation, will 
.cli tbe intermediate prison, and soouettt obtain that free- 
hich be hna been titked by*''lhc^t}e good Bc^oolmu&terB — 
self-control and self-reliance." 

t to bo mentioned, before passing to tbe next divieion of 
bjoct, that the pnniskiaeuts here are chiefly of a moral kind — 
are of gratuities or other privilogefi, change of badge and d^- 
ou to a lower class, or even, if the offence be a grave one, to 
!ftcipline of the separate prison; to which may be added — aa 
iiaents occasionally employed — tlie deprivation of a meal, or 
eonfineraent on a die'! of bread and water. . 

loiiid be further stated that able schoolmasters, throughout the 
of this second stage, give diligent attention to the instruction 
o ctmvicts in secular learning, wherein they are reported to 
excellent prcfgi-e^s. 

) third etftge under this system is the intenncdiate prison, so 
because it holds a middle ground between an imprisonment 
[J penal and a condition of full liberty. The imprisonment 
almost wholly moral. Walls there are none; bolts and bars 
eardod ; and very little supervision is employed. 
!any effective prison system it will be found necessary to place 
on at first under rigid restraint, and make him feel that " the 
tof the transgressor is hard." But if the reformation of the 
der be the ultimate object in view, it is equally essential that 
iPeatraint be gradually relaxed, and the lesson of active exertion 
lelf-control be impartotl in place of that of meiK; passive submis- 
Uj authority. If the criminal is ever to " walk uprightly," tirti- 
Iprops must one by one be withdrawn, and he must be taught 
[in hifi own strength. In the Irish system, this object is never 
tht of. The convict's power of self-government is restored to 
to rapidly as he is prepared for its safe exercise. When they 
I the cxem]>lary class, in the second stage, they are separated 
their fellow prisoners, are employed on 8i>ecial works, are under 
aratively slack supervision, and are surrounded by many of the 
tatinns of ordinnr}' life. The artificial props on which they had 
9 leaned are nearly all removed, and they must stand by their 

rqral power, or yield with the certainty before them of degra- 
to a lower class, or possibly to the solitary discipline of 

i after passing such j>eriod in the exemplary class as their terms 
itence severally require, conncts are removed to an intennedi- 
fiere even Uie last slight props are, as far as {wssible, 
away, and each ia left to "stand on bis own legs." This stage 
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ifl but Blightly penal, and tiioeo who are passing throo^ii it 
almost as much firecdom as laboring people in civil life. Snj i 
sion is almost wholly withdrawn. Tlioj are trusted to go of err i 
and even to work beyond the prison limits. They are locke i 
only at night, and even tlion not in solitary cells. Wlxile e ngH g* i 
the labors of the day, they convorso together as beelj as labc i 
men do, no restriction being placed upon thmn in this reepect, ex : 
those self-imposed restraints which result from an honest and dili^ 
attention to work. Tho convict's gratuity is now increased to H I 
fbar cents a week, and, for the first time since his imprisonment, 
is permitted to spend a.small portion of it — twelve cents a ^veek 
on any personal gratification he may choose, except intoxicati 
liquors. Very few, however, avail themselves of this privil^e, h 
the greater part allow the whole of their weekly gratuity to I 
placed to their credit and added to previous accomnlatic^is. In f&c 
one main design of the permission is to train them to habits of thrii 
through the practice of voluntary self-denial. 

There are two intermediate prisons — one at SmilMeld, in tin 
suburbs of Dublin, where thos^ arc placed who are to be employ e<J 
in mechanical labor ; and the other at Lnsk, scnne twelve miles di-s- 
tant, where prisoners go who are to devote tliemselves to farm worA'. 
No murks are given in this stage ; indeed, there are none given in 
Ac advanced cUas of the second stage. The aim of the intermediate 
prison is twofold, viz. : First, to test the reality of the convict's relbr- 
mation ; and, secondly, to train him under natural conditioii^ and so 
to prepare him for full freedom on his discharge, by &e enjoyment 
of partial freedom as a prelimiaary step. 

" Individualieatiou " — the study of the special characteristics of 
each prisoner, and a treatment, as far as practicable, conformable 
thereto — is a leading principle of the intermediate eetablishmente. 
As a consequence, the number is small in each ; it is not ffleant that 
it should ever exceed one hundred. 

The number of oflicers here is so small that coercion, to any con- 
Biderable extent, would be impossible ; but even if possible, it would 
be quite out of place, because inconsistent with the piinciples an 
which the intermediate prison is founded. In point of fact, Uttle 
eoctemal restraint is exercised over the inmates beyond what would 
be enforced in any well regulated workshop or farm, having no 
penal character whatever. And this is obviously essential to tfae 
design of such institutions,, because, first, the convict most be 
ecmvinoed that you really trust him ; and because, secondly, the 
pnblic must be convinced that he may be safely employed on his 
dischai^e. 
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feruction — religioiifl and secular — is faitlifully imparted ia this 
iie two preceding stages. But in addition to the Bcbool leeaoDS 
nvict now hears five lectures every week, of an interesting and 
Jtive character, which not only point out tlie folly and danger 
ne, but which show him how he may amend his life, impart to 
le rudiniente of natural science, convey to him a fund of his- 

and geographical knowledge, and instruct him on a vast 
* of subjects connected with the details of practical life. It is 
rful what a waking up of the dormant powers of intellect, 

development of all the elemente of manhood, is effected, even 
most vicious and degraded, by this course of training. 
Tamee P. Organ is the lecturer referred to in the preceding 
tph. He has filled this office, as likewise that of superintend- 
released convicts, ever since the origin of the system. In 
n to the five lectures which he gives weekly at each of the 
^iate prisons, he holds on Saturday a sort of competitive ex- 
ion of the prisoners, upon the subjects on which he has ad- 

them on the preceding five days. This exercise, under his 
sion, is conducted by the convicts themselves. Questions are 
nd answered by them ; debatable points discussed; pieces in 
nd verse recited, etc., etc. Mr. Hubbell deecnbee an exercise 
kind, at which ho was present. The following are some of the 
38 a^ked and discussed : "Who is the most benefited by strikes 
workmen?" "What are taxes, and why paid?" "Why 
kmen paid higher wages in a new country than in an old f " 

IB capital, and how many kinds are there ? " " The character 
ge Washington, and his services to his country and mankind." 
m the diBcussion on the first of these questions. The ques- 
ts, ** Who ia most benefited by strikes among workmen ? " 
it speaker replied, " The pawnbroker, rag dealer and rum- 
The second said, " I think the mec^hanic and laboring man 
ght to get the most he can for his labor, that being his only 
and he has a perfect right to strike for higher wages." The 
swered, " I can see no good resulting from strikes ; it is true 
trike for higher wages, but then I may, in consequence, be 
fc of employment, and daring that time may indulge in bad 
nd injure my repnUition, so that I can get work only occa- 

in very brisk times." A fourth said, " There can be no 
nt I have a right to try and got the highest market price 
abor, provided I doit fairly. Therefore, if I am not satisfied 

wwgcs, I have a right to'qnictly leave one employer and go 
er ; but I have no right to interfere with other w/irkmen of 

to prevent them from working because I am disBatistied with 
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the amount of pay I get. This, as I understand it, is the natnre a-, 
operation of strikes. Now take a case by way of illuBtration. Sfi 
pose I am a builder, and, aa such, I contract to build a hopse. < >: 
course I base my estimates on the present price of materialB and < : 
the ruling rate of labor (say twenty shillings per week). I go ni; 
with the job till the building is half done; then you, as one of inj 
workmen, say to me, 'Sir, I can no longer work for twenty Bhillini:^ 
I must have thirty.' This you have a right to do, and if I say I caii*^ 
afford to give it, and you quietly leave me, this is just and proi>tr. 
But if you not only quit ray employ yourself, but induce my otiitr 
men to join you in a strike, with a view to coerce me to pay t'lt- 
increased wages demanded, or else my work cannot go on, you pl:i.> 
me in a position where nothing but ruin awaits me. If I do n* ' 
finish the job, I am liable to damages for breach of contract ; uii<i. 
on the other hand, if I pay you and all rfty other men the increaM-il 
wages demanded by your strike, I must lose money by the job. Tlit- 
effect, then, of the strike is to ruin me ; and I ask, is this just? Af 
for yourself you have probably been out of employment so much, na 
the effect of your strike, that you have really earned no more mouer 
than you would have done at the lower wages." At the conclosit'U 
of the discussion, the general verdict was that strikes produce nothing' 
but evil. 

The fourth stage of the Irish convict system is a period of farther 
and final trial of the convict, when he is discharged firom the inter- 
mediate prison under a conditional pardon, certified by what is called 
a ticket of leave or ticket of license. The convict who violates anr 
of the conditions' of his license and thereby forfeits the same, is sure 
to be returned to Mountjoy, there to be closely confined for a time ; 
but he is eligible for promotion again by good conduct. But no 
convict who has passed through all the successive stages of this 
system, and, after a full discharge, commits fresh crime and is again 
sentenced to prison, is permitted to go through the same course of 
training and trial a second time. He must serve the full term of bis 
sentence, without any abatement, in one of the government prisons. 

Police supervision of convicts released on license is real "and effec- 
tive in Ireland, contrary to what has heretofore been the case in 
England, however it may be now. The conditions of the license are 
stringently enforced, a course which has proved as beneficial to the 
convict as it has to the public. In the country, the- supervision is 
conducted by the constabulary; in Dublin by Mr. Organ, whoso 
pleasure as well as duty it is to visit all holders of Houses once a 
fortnight. .Anotbcfr important duty laid upon him is, to find employ- 
ment for these men* When he b^an this work fourteen years ago, 
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With the greatest difficuhy that he conhl obtain plaoes t'orany ; 
le difficulty is reversed, bo that it is harder for an einployer to 
iberat«d convict than it is for such c^^nnct to find an employer, 
ides etfectinti^ the remarkable change jiiet mentioned, thereby 
ing all obstacles out of the way of the re-absorption of dis- 
»d convicts into virtuous society — which remains among ns the 
iiflicult and perplexing of all the problems we liave to grapple 
-the result of this system has been to diminish crime in Ireland 
han tifty per cent. The numbej' of convicts confined in govern- 
>ri8ons in 1854 was 3,933 ; in 1866, it was only 1,637. In their 
port, received by us, the directore say: ''The system of clasaifi- 
, now for so many years established, which leads up from the 
encing stage of separate confinement to the final stage of the 
lediate prisons, continues to work satisfactorily/' 
close with a tew short extracts from Mr. Organ's report for 
me year. He says: "Crime is fast disappearing in Dublin, 
,d and habitual thieves are becoming honest and industrious 
ks, whilst hornet that have hitherto been the scenes of vice and 
;y are now replaced by those of morality and plenty." 
regards the opinion formed by the public of the convicts released 
ense, he says: "Emj^oyers continue to repose confidence in 
en, and the demand for them during the past year has at times 
led the supply." 

he moral tone of the institution," says Mr, Organ, "is most 
ctory; there is an entire absence of even the slightest tendency 
norality, whether in words or acts ; and should hypocrisy show 
in a new comer, it is promptly detected and as promptly ccn- 
by the public opinion of the men in the huts." He refers to 
itormedinte prison at Lusk, where the convicts are accommo- 
in two iron tents, each large enough for fifty men, 
the beneficial influence of field labor, Mr, Organ holds this lan- 
: " I cannot speak too highly of the cheering effects which 
labor has produced, even upon tlie most sluggish criminals, or 
happy resnits, even upon the cool and calculating adept in vice, 
ivhose brow the honest drop of sweat never trickled ; " and he 
his reputation on the fact, " as proved in innumorable instan- 
lat the most indolent criminal can be trained to honest and 
3ndent toil, not so ranch through fear or coercion, as through 
fluence of ho])e and encouragement." 

ice it would seem that, for Ireland, the vexed problem, " what 
WD do with tmr criminals ? " — which has been for ages a crux 
Uis to the nations- -has bocn satisfiictorlly solved. 




IMPRESSIONS OF PRISON LIFE 
BRITAIN. 

[AddreiAed to the ^BcreCury of tht FrttoD Ai^ocliitiioii.l 

Deab 8m: On the eve of my dct>artur<? for Europe in April lart, 
you kindly gave mo eome letters of mtrodttction to dii*tnigiit'!io<l 
philantliropiets in Great Brit&in, who are specially inteitsBt^d » 
penal and reformatorj institntlone, and vir^&d my seeing ns many «f 
them as I could. Soon after my arrival there, I called on Predvnrk 
HiU, Esq., who received me very kindly, and gave nie intr " n ' ra 
to George Everest, Esq., of the Home office, who has th*-. '■;: i^ f 
the criminal afFaira of the United Kingdom, and to John Q, Penrr, 
E&Q., one of her majesty^B inspectorB of prisonB, From the^-e trt^itJe- 
men, togethenvith H. P, Vonl^, Eaq,, the other inspector of i^n's^ms 
Sir Walter CroftoRj and Captain Barlow^ dii*ector of the Moantj<.»y 
priBon, Dublin, I received tnost kind and conrteonB attention* Mr. 
Perry repeatedly asBured me that / cot^ld not tr&uble him^ autl 
directed me to sneh repFesentative inBtltutione aa he thought H mwi 
desirable to visit. Both he and Sir Walttir Crofton wrote to tlie 
governora of some of the prisonB iuforniing them of my anticipate! 
visit, and Boliciting for me aoch attention ag was neeeesary, TM» 
kindneaa secured me a cordiili reception and all tlie information I 
desired. T eincerely tf^nrltr U\ eadi of thf? above iimned ^entlemeiu 
and to the governors of the prisons 1 visited, my most respeetfoJ and 
cordial acknowledgments, and I shall long retain a gratefal remem- 
brance of their attention. 

In the prisons I visited, I observed much that merits commenda- 
tion. The character and appearance of the buildings ; the facilities 
which are provided for the daily exercise of the prisoners ; the clean- 
liness which is everywhere apparent; the sire and conveniencies of 
the cells ; the efficient method of ventilation which generally pre- 
vails ; the regular system of diet ; the easy way of distributing rations ; 
the regard p«dd to the complaints of prisoners ; the way of appointing? 
local inspectors to the borough and county prisons ; the vigorous 
system of inspection which is maintained ; the manner of appointing 
and training officers ; the quiet way in which they generally dis- 
charge their duties-; the entire absence of party politics ; the prevalent 
recognitiou among the officers of personal responsibility ; the dailv 
maintenance of religious service ; the holding of two services on the 
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h day, and many other things which moot tho observing eye, 
feelings of udmiratlon, and are worthy of imitution. 
iB morever Uolighted to find, as I repeatedly did, that instead 
ig satisfied with the improvements which have been already 
there is a determination among many enlightened and infiuen- 
iividuais to proceed \vith the work nntil whatever is necessary 
naapport and thorough efficiency shall be secured. Though 
ilization of this most desirable end will be a work of time, j^et 
the active and meliorating infiuence of Christianity, it will be, 
ere and there, attained. 

) not propose in this communication, which is written by your 
t, to dwell on the details of prison life in Great Britain, for 
aa not long since well and fully done by G. B. Hubbell, Esq., 
I article he wrote, and which was publislied in the twonty- 
l annual report of the Prison Association of New York. I 
simply state some of the imprcsaious I received in tlie visits 
ly made to the prisons there, in the hope of enlightening tlie 

mind and heightening public interest in prison management 
ork, in their relation to the ct^nvict and the community ; and 
his the more readily becanse of its obvious necessity. 
'. was much impressed with the importance of earnestly usmg 
vienns in our power to make crime detestable and to prtyvent 
mmi9sion. In the present imperfect state of human nature 
►f society, there certainly will be among us vicious pei'soris, 
ors of civil law, and depredators of public rights. We caimot 
y prevent this evil. But wo should be deeply, intelligently, 
larnestly intent on keeping their number as small as postiible, 
ppre6sing in every legitimate way the inducements to crime, by 
ig it detestable, and by employing every means in our power 
event its commission, This we owe to the individual and to 
y; and if the obligation is not fulfilled, the very woret couBe- 
108 to both will ensue. It is, I assure you, irupjssible for any 
;htful man to become acquainted vnih criminal life in Great 
in, without being puinfully conscious of this fact. The aij^ht of so 

large prisons, their nearness to each other, the great number of 
inmates, the very large number of re-committals, and the ^hmne^ 
S88 which is very frequently aKsociated with the comuiitwion of 
i, press this fact most powerfully on tlie mind and liourt. As I 
bA one morning with a distinguished and well informed resident 
lasgow through one of its crowded streets leading to the prlwin, 
irocted my attention to the large number of young and middle 

persons who stood U\ the doorways and on tlie eidowalks, add- 
rhat probably evi^ry one, male and female, was a vicious charac- 
mate, No. in.] 44 
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ter, known to be snch to the police ; that they made no secret < 
their course in life, and that their only aim was to escape aire- 
In the prison, hard by, I was told by one of itfi oflScers there wei 
then more thdn nine hundred convicts. 

In London, it is well known, there are very large nnmbePB of pre 
fesBional thieves, ranging from tender childhood to old age. Then 
are well known streets which are full of them. They nnblushingh 
and shamelessly avow their vocation, are seemingly free from all com- 
punction of conscience on its account^ and are hardened in crime. 
In visiting one day the city prison, Holloway, its excellent governor, 
Mr, Weatherhead, directed ray attention to his classification of pris- 
oners, among which was one that comprehended criminals of this 
grade. I asked him if they were numerous in London, He ans^rered 
" Very." I said, " Are they dexterous in the commission of crime i "' 
He replied, "Eemarkably, it is almost impossible to detect them." 
I inquired, " Have they any sense of shame when detected ? " He 
responded, " Not the least, they simply regard it as a mishap/ which 
must be more carefully guarded against in future operations," To 
the question, " Have you any hope of their reformation by prison 
discipline?" He answered, "Not the least, they are so thoroughly 
obdurated." He then led me to the cells of several criminals of this 
character, and I instantly felt that their countenances indicated the 
correctness of his assertions. 

Happily we have not in this country such lai^ numbers of d^n- 
erate and utterly vicious characters. Crime is universally esteemed 
shameful. Its votaries shrink from the avowal of their occupation, 
and they dread the public odium which its known commission brings. 
But it must not be forgotten that the tendency with ns is to the 
same mournful state, and this tendency is coDstantly strengthened 
by the indulgence of evil passions, by the growing corruption of 
society, and by the combination of its own elements. As disease 
increases its power and threatening character by indulgence, and as 
fire bums and spreads more intensely by the increase and combina- 
tion of its coals, so this tendency to social ruin is promoted by the 
increasing numbers in society, by the strengthened indulgence of 
iniquity, and by the combination and concentration of vicious minds. 
These considerations and facts show the great importance of intelli- 
gently and zealously employing eveiy means in our power to make 
crime detestable, and to prevent its commission, 

2. Another impression which my visits to the prisons in Great Bri^ 
ain indnced is the im^portanoe of having proper cancep^ons &fprmn 
government. It is to bo feared that there are many persons there, as 
well as here, who have charge of penal institutions, who feel that 
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^ill tliej have to do is to keep in proper custody and employ- 
i those committed to tbeir care. Tin's done, tLey think their 

fallj dkchargod. Bat this opinion, though widely prevalent, is 
incorrect, and most injurious in its reisults. It quite overlooks 
great end of imprisonment, and leads to the neglect of thoeo 
rtuuities for good wl^ch confinement affords, 
teat numbers of those who are imprisoned inherit from a vioioua 
ptage appetites and dispoaitiona which prompt to the couunissiou 
line; they have also grown up among the depraved, and all their 
Ipptious and associations are of that character. They have never 
i the objects of virtuous affection, nor enjoyed good moral or 
pa training. There are others who have yielded to crime under 
pressure of strong temptation, which seized them as a strong 
It armed, and seemed impossible to resist. Now in their confine- 
^t they aee their folly, their remorse is most bitter, and sometimes 
pst prompt* theui to despair. Bat whatever be their particular 
racter or experience, every convict presents a case of moral ruin 
1^ rain tlie greatest and most lamentable known to men. In each 
f be seen noble alfections perverted, high expectations l)la8tcd, 
rished hopes extinguished, and strong passions devoted to last. 
py one has powers which should have been consecrated to God 
[ allied to the blessed ministries of heaven, but are no\fc* broken, 
Hg in the dust, covered witli the mire and filth of sin, infested with 
ion, and employed only for evil. 

this is their condition, and must they remain so? Should those 
[ing the charge of our penal institutions be content to lot them 
^ain in this debased and injurious state '^ Should they suffer the 
eke aud months afforded for reflection on the past and prepara- 
p for the future, to pass imimproved 2 Should they permit the 
1 passions, which have been long and banefully indulged, to gain 
ength daring this time, that, when freedom is gained, tliey may 
iak fortli with greater power ? Should they allow themselves, even 
>n{^}i they may not be officially charged >vith the duty, to make no 
mcst effort for tlie restoration of these moral ruins? Certainly 
t. It ifl forbidden by every interest of society, by every obliga* 
In tlicy owe to their fellow men, and by every conviction of 
palty to God. One great and governing purpose should animate 
er^' prison officer, and that to restore his charge to a«»ciety, pre- 
kred, by the blessing of God, for the discharge of lii^ obligations, 
|d detemiined to pureuo whatsoever things are l(»vely and of goo«i 
|Ktrt. No work can be more interesting or important than thi&, 
id UeBBcd will that individual be who intelligently and prayerfully 

sues it. 
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3. Closely allied with thiB was the deepened impreffiion I re i 
of the great importance of constamUy seeking the reform^zt^oTt \ 
convict, as tJie chief end of prison discipline, I was pleased 1 1 
the following among the general rules which the officers af tJ i 
sons in Great Britain are required to observe : " The great obj i 
reclaiming the criminal should always b% kept in view by 
officer in the prison, and they should strive to acquire a moral 
ence over the prisoners by performing their duties conftcienti : 
but without harshness. They should especially try to raise th<i 
oner's mind to a proper feeling of moral obligation by the ex:i 
of their own uniform regard to truth and integrity, even in the b 
est matters. Such conduct will, in most cases, excite the respec 
confidence of the prisoners, and will mate the duties of the oi 
more satisfactory to themselves and more useful to the public." 

This rule is good and truthfiil, and it may be extensively regai 
but from what I q^w and heard in the prisons I visited, I am 
pelled to fear that it is not. I would on no account knowinglj 
press an erroneous judgment, but I observed very little in thei 
indicate that the reformation of the criminal is the r^nant d 
and aim. I doubt not but that the chaplains are faithful, and, 
erally, do what they can to secure this end ; but the hearty and 
sistent co-operation of all the prison authorities is required, 1 
there and here. Daniel Webster truthfully said : " Man is not c 
an intellectual, but he is also a moral being ; and his religions i 
ings and habits require cultivation. Let the religious element 
man's nature be neglected ; let him be influenced by no higher ii 
live than low self-interest, and subjected to no stronger restraint tl 
the limits of civil authority, and he becomes the creature of self. 
passions and blind fanaticism. The cultivation of the religious si 
timent represses licentiousness, incites to general benevolence ai 
the practical acknowledgment of the brotherhood of men; inspi 
respect for law and order, and gives strength to the whole soc 
fabric ; at the same time it conducts the human soul upward to t 
Author of its being." Of all the attributes of man, the moral an 
religious are the most important and influentiaL They, bjdiviii 
arrangement^ have the precedency. They are designed to be tl 
mainspring of thought and action, the director of the whole Tn:iii 
Let them be neglected, debased, or treated as of secondary impT 
ance, and the whole system will be deranged. Re-adjustment an : 
reformation will be impossible. There may, indeed, be indnc^l 
under the power of seclusion or physical force, a servile fear ; per 
Terse passions may, for a time, be diecked, and the developments ot 
a depraved will may be stayed ; but let these appliances be Temove<i. 
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t will Boon become apparent that instead of promoting refornia- 
;lioy Lave induced spiritual hardue&B, recklefisQeBS and bate, and 

the man a more iuveterate slave to his paseions and a greater 
y to the State. The moral and religions improvement ofoonvicta 
d, tberolbre, be the first and constant aim 0/ all to whose care 
are committed. Their chief efforts should bo directed to tho 
ification of the springs of thought and action ; and this secured, 
igh tho benediction of God, those objects of Christian solicitude 
50 forth to exemplify in virtuous livea the wisdom and utility of 
I efibrts. 

vould not, however, advocate the adoption of any questionable 
erely sensational measures, for tho attainment of thid desirable 

nor would I ask that it should interfere with the regular iudus- 
f the prisoners ; but I would have it made, as in a Christian 
3hold, the prevalent temper of the institution ; a reahty of which 
f inmate should be conscious, which every one would quietly and 
ugly acknowledge, and the benign influence of wliich every one 
d feel. 1 would also have such facilities afforded for religious 
oonrse and occasional social worship and instruction, in addition 
e Bervices of the Sabbath, as may be necessary, and as practical 
om may approve. The prevalence of this spirit and rule would, 

sure, not hinder but promote healthful discipline, productive 
stry, and lead to cheerful submission and service beyond what 
Oe otherwise secured. As elsewhere, there would be thus pro- 
»dj even in our prisons and among our convicts, diligence in busi- 
and fervor of spirit toward the Lord, 

As I passed through the prisons of Great Britain, I was made to 
more deeply than before thui nothing should be said or dons, a/nd 
no mode of enijdoyment should be enforced^ which would injure 
vrisoner^s physical power^ or degrade his morcd sense. It was 
Ifying to observe among the general rules that the officers are 
ircd to treat the prisoners with kindness and himianity, to listen 
mtly to their complaint* and grievances, and not to speak to 
1 in a harsh and irritating manner. This is right, and I would 

a similar rule should everywhere prevail ; but I am sure it does 
and I moi*e than fear that habits of speech are indulged by some 
ers, in all our penal institutions, which are highly reprehensible 

irritating, which provoke tho prisoner's worst passions, and 
atiraes lead him to violate prison rules. A man does not lose hia 
xal feelings nor his claim to civility by being a convict, and to 
t him as though he had is to make him feel that we reduce him 

level with the brute; and it never fails to excite in him a spirit 
eaentment, insubordination and hate. That prison officer who is 
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tlie more truly Christian in speech and action will, other th : 
being equal, always be the more efficient and sncceesfal. 

I very much wish I could say that there is no kind of employm ; 
enforced in the prisons of Great Britain which is adapted to inj i 
the physical powers and degrade the moral sense. The fomiB i 
labor prevalent there, in addition to those which are necessary to t ' 
supply of prison wants, are crank-turning, oakum-pieking, and tii 
tread-mill. In some institutions, some of the convicts are emplovf 
in weaving matting and in breaking stones. Orank-toming is mori 
monotonous, affords not the least mental exercise, and is entirel j 
unproductive. The prisoner sits alone in his cell and is required U 
tnm the crank placed there about fourteen thousand times a daj, 
while a dial on the outside indicates whether he has done so or not. 
This is a form of hard labor which simply occupies his time, and is 
certainly not reformatory. 

Oakum-picking is simply pulling to pieces old rope, or reducing 
it, as nearly as fingers can do, to its fibrous state. This, though not 
useless, is employment for only the eyes and hands, and gives no 
occupation whatever to the mind. As I looked on numbers of activ^ 
intelligent young men so engaged, I felt that it was not in the least 
adapted to elevate their minds or reform their habits. 

The treadmill is an immense wheel tnmed by the tread of men, 
for the purpose of raising water or working machinery. From one 
hundred to two hundred and fifty are engaged on it at a time, accord- 
ing to the force required. 

The first of these I saw was at Winchester in the county prison of 
Hants, and it excited very much surprise, for I had snppoeed this 
form of labor was utterly reprehensible and universally abandoned. 
On expressing this conviction to Sir Waiter Crofton, who b'ndly 
took me through that otherwise admirably oondncted priscm, he 
assured me it was both necessary and naefnl, and with proper care 
not detrimental to health. I snpposed that so excellent and enlight- 
ened a man, in prison matters, mnst have good reasonB for his 
opinion, but I resolved on watching its effect elsewhere. Soon after, 
I visited the prison in Edinbnr^, and, oonvrasiBg with its goremor, 
who is a gentleman of superior intelligenoe and experience, having 
held that office for ra<»« than twenty-five yeara, I asked himidut he 
thought of the treadmill as an employment for convicts. He 
responded, '' ^ost injurious, sir, it is killing to some men, and deien- 
orating to the minds and morals of all.^ This ofunion was theresah i 

of tnaL and was given with decided ^nphasi& Sabeeqnentlr, both I 

in Liverpool and in London, I stood by the whed ind wat^ the 
men who came ofiT to r^t, after worU$tg jifieem orten^iuBv^ 
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needed no physician, or officer, to Hil me that it was injurious 
health of many, for their phyBical exliaustion, their lahonoiis 
ling, and their profuse perspiration were Jecisive proofs of its 
leStal influonce. I passed from tho scene feeling, from what 1 
lally witnessed, that this labor must be injurious and demoral- 

^nv^are that it is tbund rery difficult in Groat Britain to pro- 
Stable labor for coiidcta; Imt I am satisfied that by corabiiia- 
f thought and action among the friends of penal institutions 

these objectionable forms may be Bupplani;ed by others that 
bo lx)th useful and reformatory. If the convict cannot bo 
t a' way whereby, on hberation, he may obtain an honest living, 
m not be compelled to do that which may enfeeble him and 

him dependent on charity, or dispofle him to commit further 
dations on the public welfare. 

I was led more deeply than ever to fed the i^iitiUi/i/y aa a gene- 
de^of sliort sentences. In the first visit I made, I was surprised 
d so many persons confined for periods extending from two to 
' days, during which time they were generally subject to low 
fcnd hard labor. On inquiring the reason for such sentences 
reatment, I was repeatedly told that the prevalent practice in 
k Britain is to subject tJiose who have been found guilty of petty 
ses to a short, sharp, deterrent course of punishment, that they 
t be kept from the further commission of crime, 
isked if this was the practical result of this course, and was 
ed it wafi not, for that the number of recommittals, which are 
ty from this class of convicts, was very large, not less than thirty- 

Kcent, and these have increased ten per cent in the last ten 
atwlly in<iuired of difterent prison governors whether they 
jht such sentences generally useftil, and the answer I invariably 
ved was an emphatit^ no. Some added that they were banefid 
leir effect, and pointed to the large number of recommittals as 
r. On asking what they would do with persons who had been 
ttedly convicted and sentenced for short periods, they replied, 
ke every additional offence a heightened aggravation, and impose 
)portionato punishment." 

ds has l>een my conviction for several years. In some cases, 
le the transgressor was incantiously led into crime, or where 
5 was no special aggravation, I think the magistrate may, having 
[nistered rebuke and counsel, advantageously suspend sentence, 
jpose a fine, or subject the culprit to ten days' solitary confine- 
but to repeat these short sentences of fro.in two to seven days, 
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perhaps several times a jWr, on liajrdened and< 
ore, is very iDJurioufl. 

These are tUe sentiments of the Howard 
formed in Loudon for the improvement of prii 
say, " These repeated short sentences are tc] 
fnrther committals, there should be sentences < 
to form hahits uf labor, iu coUectivc indoscrii 
impart an ability to earn an honest living." 

Earl Stanley, some years since, said, in an a 
institutions : " It is proved by a concurrence of 
rarely finds on any social question, admitting i 
imprisonments arc not retbrmatory in their eff 
doni even deterring, that nsually they send bt 
hardened than be went in. The difficulty is no 
this point, but to choose them. I believe then 
a gaol, not a chaplain, not a judge, not a cha 
sious, who is not here of one mind." I trust 
distant when this united testimony will bo pra< 

6. My visits to the priscms of Great Brition 
tion of tAe mjluentye of good la/wa in Te^8ei\ing 
When passing through the prison in Edinbiii 
called by the governor to the fact that tlie nui| 
decreased more than one-tliird since the enforQ 
McKenzie act, whicli compels Uie closing of 4 
night at eleven o*clock, and from that hour oi 
seven o'clock on Monday morning. On iuquiri] 
decxeasc, he answered, ^^ It is found iu the b^ 
that righteous act.'* Ju^t before its passage in 
of Edinburgh passed a resolution appropriat 
enlargement of the prison, &u2 that made the 
Then the number of prisoners was five hundred 
had been constantly increasing ; since, it has 
and the prison now has but three hundred a 
^t most significantly shows the influence of 
ing crime, and yet it is only one of many 
observer will meet 

Here is another still more striking. The foi 
the prisoners in the County House of Correctioi 
caahire, was lately presented by the Earl of H| 
of Lords: 



** That jronr prtWopwa Lare BaA p«infiU 
•lUlaal, pffodMod by Ite^homm, ud u« fmSfyt 
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fttest obstaclos to the sooiBl, moral and relitfioos progfrosa of tho Uborin;; 
♦ * * By frequenting thom. parpnta brinp Ihelr famliiefl to diagmce and 
d cbildreu ttro fainiUarize<I with vice and crime. • • » Your jielilioners 
. been drawn into offimcea and crimes of which they mii^ht othcrwiBO havD 
d inuocent. Wo ttimak from our own direct and bitter knowledge, whi-n wo 
that beer-hoofloa Joad to Sabbath breaking, blasphemy, fraud, robbery, Btab- 
QanslaughterB and murders. 

X petitioners, therefore, desiring that others may bo saved from tlio fate which 
riaken tliem, hnmbly. but* most earnestly, pray that your lordships would be 
to take such measures as >vill, on tho one hand, lead to the entire suppression 
leer-house curso, and on the other, promote whatever may hold nut th» pros- 
wholesome and rational amuflcment for the working population of tho king 

Signed by 347 male prisoners. 

B petition," said the lato ttev. John Clay, chaplain of tho Ilouse of Correction 
x>n, a man as eminent for liis integrity ns for his labors and philanthropy, 
rawn up after I had carefully read upward of eighty written Btatcm«ntrt, by 
f different prisoners, and was. as far as I could make it so, a digest of those 
nts. * * * As to the signatures themselves, I boliove none were ever 
jortily attached to n petition than these." 

■ the evils of tlds iniquitous traffic ai^e even more extenaively 
ll in the intellectua.1 and moral condition of the children of 
ctims of iiitempernnce. The Rev. W. C. Oftborne, the excel- 
iLaplain of Bath jail, who Ikw for many years devoted much 
ion to the wndition of juvenile delinquents, calculatce that 
Un thoitmnd children are annually sent to prison, and tbat by 
le largest number of these are the offlspringe of intemperate 
ts. In illustration and proof of this, the Eev. Dr. Guthrie, 
has done so much for the support and promotion of ragged 
Is, says in his Sketc/ics of the Cowgaic : 

. at tho history of tho children of Edinburgh, in the original ragged school. 
Sled in some of tho annual reports: 

und homeless ' *- 

ith the father dead "^^^ 

)ther dead ^'^ 

isertod by parents ^ 

ith one or both parents transported ^ 

tthorlcBS. with drunken mothers ** 

itherloiw. with drunken &thera ^ 

Ith both parents worthleaa ^ 

"ho have \>cen beggars •^ ^ 

aown or believed to be the children of thievea 834 

lat a horrible array of vice and vTetchednesa, and all mainly 
mtablc to tlic baneful, though legalized, facilities for procnrmg 
icftting drinks. 

ere arc other laws on the statute books, both of Great Britain 
he United States, which have a like demoralizing tendency ; 
here is not room for iurtlier illustration, and the above will 
tc. No. 10.1 ^^ 
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l>crhapa sutticc to draw tbe attention of gome actiro 
relation wbii^li gocnJ laws liave to tho diininutioii of th 

7. Wlien inspecting; tlic prl^ioim rtf Groat Drltiiin I ( 
feeling the imj)ortancc of imng the prisoner to the tUm 
esdeyit as the intttrUm^yiit ofhU own rr/urniation, Thia I 
to me, the very spirit of tbc celchnitoti Irihh .system, wit 
dnceJ by Sir Walter Croflon to the Mouutjoy and asaod 
Ireland, witJi the details of which I was iriost kindly mM 
by Capt. Barlow, her majesty's present director in 
fiystem, while it throws no l)ilsc gniae over crime, bad yet 
of revenge. It. does not fiimply seek restitution for tli0 
to society, nor tlie exaction of jkj mucb suffering for 
bnt it recognizes the manhood of tho ti'anagressor, his 
Dioral sense, and snlijcetiem to \i& power. It seeks I 
raind with the wrongfulness of his conduct; with tho 
degradatioii and Buflferings are self-inflicted ; that his 
demand and arc associated with bis reformation ; tbat 1« 
much toward securing it ; and it (tonstantly aids hh 
direction. It tries to save him for himself and for soci' 
to use the words of Mr. Hubbcll, " Let ns hft him up 
quire into tbc nature of his case. Perhaps he is uot enf 
Perliaps be can yet Btan<l, The man, though doubti 
reality of kindness, begins to be re:iiisured. Mcn-y sp< 
him. Benevolence undertakes tlie labor of teaebing 
deals firmly but compassionately \nth him. Tho lieav 
the inner prison opens, and he is allowed to step out 
truste<l and encouraged. The pleasant paths of wi&d< 
plain to him, and he begins to ftiel a desire to walk th 
course of olxjdience and good conduet, lie gains the 
justice, who opens a second gate, and the once lirnisetl 
felon passes to anotlier stage, where greater freedom Is 
Thus fitej* by step he is encouraged, instructed, lifted i 
the time comes to allow him to pass the last iron ^te, 
gentle 5te[> to take, and he finds a place and takes it i 
of virtuuus and useful men. No fetters, or bare, or irofl 
hold Peter longer in prison, when the angel of justi< 
truili had appeared to release liim. The eriintnal n«iw n 
on his lionor/' and he passoB to tike full enjoyment of 
soured, disbesirtcned, or bardeued, but wttli thankfidnesi 
he has been tsubjoctcil U> such hciilthful lUid retumiat^ 
and inflaenoes. 

Such appeared to mo to bo tho spirit aui] teodcttc, 
cooTiet system. I do not say it can bo sdoptcd in iJl 
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titcd Staters; but, wlicthcv it can bo or not, there certainly 
to be, ftud slioulJ be, one e^iually just, philosophioal iind Chris- 
Tliis is demanded by the intei^csta of the convict, of society, ^ 
[the requir'cnicnta of God ; and I trust tlioso wlio are seeking ' 
Lrovemont of our prison discipline will not stop till it is se- 
[ Let us iiave a eystem in which punishment and pecuniary 
jball be subordinate to reformation ; which shall nurture and 
» tbo moral affections and fientimcnts of the human soul, and 
[oroughly engage the dispositions and efforts of the criminal 
[realization of its great end. 

L connection with this particular, I was also impressed in pass- 
rough the prisons of Great Britain with the importance of 
f officers of tli^ right churader and qualif-catim^. 1 have 
pleasure in saying that several of the governors and chaplains 
I appeared to be eminently fitted for their positions, and devoted 
Ir duties. But it was not so with all. And I see not how, 
^lo rule of appointment which is Uiere generally regarded, the 
^n bo prevented. For while party pcditics are not allowed,^ as 
to too frequently with us, tu control appointments, yet social, 
r aua eeclcsia-stieal connections have fcreat power. No person, 
rer high his qnaliiieations, is eligible for a prison chaplaincy in 
[nd, who is not a clergyman of the established, ur Episcopal 
lh;'nor in Scotland, who docs not belong to the established 
yterian clnireli. The consequence is tliat tliis office is not 
quently filled by gentlemen who, though otherwise excellent, 
lestitutc of the necessary qualifications, and whose cherishcil 

and habits hinder their cultivation. Such apiiointmcnts are 
^c, and often baneful ; for no system, however good, will bo cffi- 
!y' carried out by persons who are not in sympathy with it 
preaching of the gospel in a perfunctory way, will never pene- 
\ a convicts heart. Everywhere it is of very doubtful utdity, 
in a prison it does harm, and excites avcrson rather than love 
je trutli. God employs, in the accomplishment of liis gracious 
\ for the sinner's good, instruments in sympathy witli himself, 
[possess his mind, express his spirit, and delight in doing his 
L Tliis is the example he would have us follow, and nowhere 
[inoro important than among prisoners. It has been truthfiOly 

by the gentleman whose words have been abcady quoted : 
ie development of moral sentiments in the human heart, and 
\g thing good and noble in the hmnan character, is detennincd in 
t greater degree by sympathy and by silent and unspoken irdln- 
I aiid example, than by formal precepts and instruction; JUid in 
Baec or branch of human society is this position more applicable 
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than in the management and training of those wlio arc d : 
liberty for tlie violation of human laws. Hence the tn ; 
importance of honest, virtuous, able officere at the head o ; 
penal institutions. Men of high powers of mind, great 
ability, and long and varied experience, are the only oncH 
be safely trusted in such positions. Such men placed at tli 
the great penal institutions of our land, with freedom to a 
change their moral tone and general character in a very bi 
of time. If the chief oflScer be known to possess the reqiiii 
fications in point of talent, virtue and experience, his ever 
have a mighty influence for good over the whole establishiii 
may speak but little, only enough to make his wishes kn< 
yet what he says will be felt in every part of the instituti< 
subordinate officer should hear him speak kindly to a prise 
ing encouragement to his every effort to improve, welcoini] 
act of obedience, and offering assistance at every step of 
ment, there would arise at once a kindly feeling in his ow 
toward all the poor degraded creatures within the prison ; i 
bom of sympathy and nourished by that same excellent i 
The prisoner, being on his part placed under the same kind of 
would naturally be moved by the same influences to act in 1 1 
spirit ; and thus would spring up that mutual good will, syi 
and co-operation between officers and prisoners, which arc e^ 
elements and agencies in any penal institution that should h 
reformatory." 

9. I was much interested and impressed by the efforts hH\ 
Gr€4it Britain to give instruction to prisoners. This is fiu 
generally attended to tliere than in the United States. Every ] 
I saw bad a school room and a regular school master; soini 
an assistant school master and a school mistress for the fei; 
All the prisoners needing instruction were obliged to attend 
some of tlie prisons, the time devoted to instmction is oue 
for three days each week, and in others, one hour every day. J 
ing, writing and arithmetic are the branches tauijht, and the 
oners generally seem anxious to learn. I went into several of 
school rooms when the prisoners were assembled for iustmctioii, 
was permitted to examine their books. The sight was very s 
fving ; and while I felt that some, from age or long indulged ii 
ranee, would gain bnt little benefit, tlie looks of others assnred 
thev had received <:reat good. 

At the Mountjoy prison in Dublin, I found that raucJi at:e:.: 
is paid to the montid improveiuent of the }>ri-':u'r>. There L^ 
accomplished head ?ehoolma:5ter, who li;.s vite k^t hi to a^s:^taIl 
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anson schools are subjci't to tlie snpervisioji of the national 
Bpectoi's, and arc highly commendod by thonu This atten- 
Lnstnietion is maintained tlirough oacli grade of the Irish 
ysteni, and is largely' increased in tho third or hist. Then, 
ion to regular daily scliool lessons, tho convict liears live 
Boch week by Mr. James Organ, who has been appointed to 
lee by the authorities, and is fully competent to the tjisk. 
cturcs, judging from what I heard, are of an interesting and 
ve character, delivered in a stylo to enlist the convict's atten- 
argo liis thoughts, and deepen his desinj for knowlcdgo and 
ruth. I was delighted to mark tlie indications, given on tho 

of my visit to tho Sniithiield jirison, of awakened intellect 
glicr manhood, consequent on the training they liad received 
lis Irish system. 

Id that all the criminals in our penal institutions, who cannot 
d write, were placed under such a course of instruction, and 
bow thoy may instnict themselves. I know that many of 
'o painfully ignorant, and that this, in many instances, Las 
1 to vice and iniprisoinnent. To educate them is tlie obvious 

the state, and if thoroughly done would he followed with 
esults. I long for tlu* time when the system of prison disci- 
iggeated by Mr. Haynes, warden of the Massachusetts State 
shall be adopted throughout the United States. IIo says : 
eading object sliould bo reformation, and my agencies would 
er religious services, educating the ignorant, giving all who 
(ficlcnt a goo<l trade, surrounding them with officers in whom 
lukl have confidence, prohibiting all irritating language, giving 
equont opportunities for exercise and recreation, endeavoring 
nto a flame the slightest spark of manliood that they might 
nto prison, aud finally, when, in my judgment, thoy deserved 
Ischargo them conditionally — always bearing in mind that 
jro men, made in God's own image, with minds to bo improved, 
til souls to save." 

[ was greatly surprised in my visits to learn h&w very liMe the 
% hi G^'eat Britain tjenerally yield toward tJmr mnn support, 
svaro that the hindrances to self-support there are mucli greater 
\ the United States. But I could not suppress the conviction 
ley mi^ht bo made to approximate much nearer to it than at 
t, should tlio great and good men of that country more gener- 
m their thoughts to tho subject. 

AS astonished when informed by Mr. Talbick, tho excellent 
xy of the Ilow^ard Association, that, taking tho average of 
id and Wales, every prltignex cost the country more than £30 
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per annum, while iUo avera^ rcsnlt of priBoii labor 
per priiioncT. At Exeter county jail, where the ma 
oniployod in hroakinj; stone**, tliuir nveragi! eiinuDgsha 
one farthlug per head per day lor t!ie lust live year*, 
bert, M. P., says be found in one jail the oxpciue por 
there \Taa u considerable number of them, was .€79 per 
the time had come when the country was Bpendin*^ ItH 
three millious sterling ou crime. ^H 

That this state of things ib 6Ui«e]Hiblc of f^reat impi 
there, I have no doubt, for 1 found srnne prisons tliat 
to self-support. The objection to tlie adoption of 
mcasnres whereby it might V»c securetl i>*, that it wi 
on&ir competition with outside labor. But this I 
regard as unfounded, for the number of prieoners is 
pared \dth the public outside, tbat the competition, 
wonld be scarcely felt. Then if they do not earn eon 
their support, the ratepayers muBt pay the wliole exp 
wiU como forth from their confinement to c^immit 
on tlie public interests. It is of the first im' 
should be made as nearly as possible self-sup 
will not hinder, but promote, tbe great end of prison 
I trust that public opinion will so<in be so far eolight 
cnt prejudice will be abandoned, and that 
eecore this end will be universally regarded 
to the convict and to society. 

11. Finally, my visits to the prisons of Great Bri 
contnction of tAe ne^ 4md importance cf greater care 
pri9onor$, I regret to Bay that, gouerally, this matter 
attentiozi, oxoept in connection with the Momi^oy 
There a complete supervision is effectually and 
maintamed. Bat elsewhere, as with os 
States, the pmoner is left on his discharge 
not unfreqnently soon &11b ^&in into crime. In 
ever, there is somedung done for their aid by 
or societiM. Tbe most exemplary instance <^ 
at Wakefield, in Yorkshire. There the exeellent 
prison showed me a Luge bouse that had, fer a 
been rented as a temporary indofrtnal home for 
eirotie, on their disdiarge, of work^ but cKwld not 

There the inmatee are kept employed and 
enable them to pey the rery reaeoaabie diaige 
ii^, and to save a Kttle for fntore wants. The 
mitted to this home are prisooen Ali'^ltmMp A 
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itlirij^ prison, at Wakolicid, \vI»o 'ipply Tttr adniissiun witliin 
^ days of their diiichargc. No temp tat ion is oflei'ed to reinaiu 
I it, but on tliG contrary the purpose to obtain work elsewhere 
tiraged. In conscqnunoc, tlui Ava^cifl iiaid arc not quite as 

tlioso receivoJ by workiufj men iji the district around, and 
Is allowed to remain beyond a certain time. This home is 
be general supervision of tho governor of tlie prison, who 
feat intxji'ertt therein. It is admirably managed. Last year' 
fere sulmlttcd 196 persons, 119 of whom were discharged pris- 
iud seven were destitute persons from the town. 
\ greatly gratified to fmd that a similar home had been provided 
charged female convict?, and that the oxcollcnt lady of the 
\>r devoted nmch time to its welfare. This also was in a pros- 
I condition and doing much good. 

i eft'orts for the welfare of discharged convicts are an individ- 
1 ptd)li«j benefaction, for the period of their liberation is pecu- 
feritical. Their good intentions and actual improvement in 
mro then severely tested. The question is tlien to be decided 
Bii* they sliall pursue the path of virtue, or return again to crime. 

weeks M'ill commonly decide the point. Tho trial is often 
y severe to the liberated convict. Tlte temptations which sur- 
liim arc often very strong atid pressing. There is a great con- 
\ liis fionl. Tic wishes to do riglit, but is strongly urged to do 
[, Tic wishes to stand, Init kno^i'ng his weakness lie f?*ars he 
Hill. He would do gooti, but evil is present with him. At 
I time he csj>ecially needs some kindly influence thrown around 
fcnd sonic friendly hand extended for his aid. These he ought 
re. The public owe the ])cnefaction to him and to themselves. 

Eeeessary to the consummation of their reformatory measures, 
is all but essential to tho j>rcvalcnce of his good puq^oscs and 
^ If it is afforded, he will probably be kept from the path of 
J, aiul ]>ursuo that of industry and virtue; but if it is withheld, 
peviouB efforts for his amendment will bo likely to fail ; he will 
[ne more hardened in sin and more embittered against society, 
will return with greater violence to criminal pursuit.^. May the 
soon conic when there shall everywhere be exercised a wise and 
fiecnt care of those who have been discharged from the prison 
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XVI. EDUCATION IN PRISONS. 

Bt tub comuarosnuxo BscBiTAaT. 

That ignorance is a fruitful sonrce of crime is proved 
and admitted by all who have examined tJie question. 
therefore, consume my own time or tlie reader'^, bj enU 
point, further than to say that no one (ian even glance overi 
penitentiary returnti in the United States, witliout beir 
that, everywhere, a very largo proportion of the crime i* con 
a very Email clasfi of the iK>pulation — the totally illitcrata 
the returns of the State prisons in the Bcvcral States of 
for 1S67, it appears that, on an average, exactly twcnty-£ 
of tlic prisoners, at the time of tlieir conimittal, could noti 
the projKjrtion of the illiterate imprisoned in common jaiJa 
greater. I am not in possession of jail returns for 1867 to an 
extent ; but in the jails of New York, so far Jts cxauiiuod h 
the proportion of those unable to read was fully one-third. N 
three per cent of the adult popalation of this State includes a 
cannot read, it follows that thirty-three hundredths of the cf 
commiUed by three hundredths of the i>eople. But even this 
ment does not show the full effect of ignorance in the prodncti 
crime. Many of those put down in the tables aA able to read p 
that i)ower in but a limited degree. They have no soch maste 
the art as enables them to use it either as a means of recreatio 
an agency in moral culture^ or an aid in getting a living. They 
with so much labctr and so little intelligence, thai thev can n 
resort to it for amusement, instruction or moral iHiprovement 
have personally tested scores of prisoners in this matter, I rem 
l>er, on one occasion, having tried several on the first verse of 
second chapter of Luke. One thought that "decree" fiignific 
large candle ; another that '*■ taxe<i '' meant Ut char^, as to 
a man with stealing ; while a third said if any bodv liad told lum } 
word, he should think it meant making folke pay niQQey, bo^ 
was in the Bible, he didn*t know what it meant. 

This deplorable ignorance^ on the part of crimiDSils, inro) 
duty, on the part »>f society, both for its own protection and 1 
of the criminal, to ose the necessary means for its removal^ wbeo 1 
has been couvictctl and iin * I. I propose, in tlic presmlpipa 
to inquire how this duty i- ^ ue^l. 
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erve firtjt, in ii proliuiinary wny, that the duty in not discluirgcd 

country, as tliorou'i;Iily j45 it is in England. Not only ia the 

prisons of Great Britain, but in the borough and county 

as well, the school master is ahnost as uniformly on the pri- 

f aa the governor, and tlic library is as common as the chapel. 

ae is trne as regards the only convict prison in Canada, the 

ial penitentiary at Kingston, A teacher is employed there, 

'CH liiri wliole time to the instruction of the illiterate convicts. 

ided in his work by a number of assistant teachers, selected 

ose of the prisoners, whose education and conduct are such as 

e them to this distinction. lie finds in them efficient helpers, 

tlieir duty to his entu*e satisfaction. The branches taught 

ding, writing and arithmetic; ajid all attend the echool, who 

struction therein. There are four chu?ses — a morning class 

hours; a mid-day class for half an hour; an afternoon class 

hours; and an evening class for the same time. Though the 

is alone and unarmed in tlie midst of fthnis, sometimes to 

aber of sixty, they observe perfect decorum and order. They 

)ry highly the opportunities afforded them, and apjdy them- 

to study with a commcndaWo zeal and success. Their 

or instruction and knowledge increases in propoition as it is 

d. 

Frederick Hill, in his work on crime, informs us tliat in the 
d prisons — and I think the same is now true of English pri- 
30 — every prisoner, whether male or fcjnale, who is sentenced 
emontlis' eonfiueinent or upward, has an opportunity of learn- 
ding, writing and arithmetic; and in many of the prisons, the 
ge of attending the school is extended not only to the illiter- 
t to all wiio desire it, even to those who have previously 
:1 more or less advantages of education. I jmi sorry to be 
I to state that in American prisons the opportunity for such 
improvement is much narrower. Indeed, the history of 
instruction in theui is short and meagre ; though, happily, as 
1 seen, attention is now more widely than ever before dkected 
subject, and an interest has been awakened in it which j>rom- 
:^re w^ork and better results in this lield for t!ie future, than it 
pf been our pleasure to chronicle in the past. 
lie present treatment of this question, I propose, first, briefly 
;ch former efforts in this direction ; secondly, to show what is 
now ; thirdly, to call to the stand and interrogate witnesses — 
officers — most competent to form and utter opinions touching 
eat interest ; and, fourthly, to offer, in conclusion, a few general 
cs on the unportance of the work, 
ate. No. 10.1 46 
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I. Bexef Account of past Movkments, looking to the 
OF Convicts in American Pkisons. 

The earliest record I find on this Bubjcct is in a report u 
Senate of New York, in 1822, by a committee of that be 
criminal law. Speaking of the State prison in Greenwich 
mittecsay: ** Schools arc established in the prison." !*€ 
naked statement no information is given. It is not likely ' 
efforts amounted to much, as the committee go on to sa^ 
prison liad utterly failed as an agency for reformation, bi 
contrary, was itself a seminary of vice and a fountain of cri 

In 1826 Gershom Powers, warden of Auburn prison, est^i 
Sunday school in that institution, the primary object' of wlii< 
teach the illiterate prisoners reading, writing and arithmetit 
combined with this were lessons of a reL'gious character, de-- 
impress upon their minds the sense of moral and spiritual ol 
The school was opened in May, with fifty of the most ignor 
victs, whose ages did not exceed twenty-five years ; and by Ni 
the number had increased to one hundred. The school n 
morning and afternoon. The privilege was eagerly embracer 
convicts. Their ai^plication was unremitting, and their j 
beyond all expectation. An interesting feature of this exj>i 
was, that cdnvicts were successfully employed to aid in the i 
tiou of classes in arithmetic and writing. 

About the same time (1827), Moses C. Pilsbury and his son, 
Pilsbiu^y, were called from the State prison of New IIami>sI 
the new State prison, just erected at Wethersfield, Conn. The 
was at that tinie the leading prison officer in America, and i 
has since become so, eclipsing even the fame of the sire. The 
ber of prisonei^s being small and there being few who required 
cal treatment, these gentlemen held a prison school, themselves i 
as teachers, in the prison hospital, where, on several evenings oi 
week, they instructed such of the convicts as needed it in tlie 
necessary branches of learning. Lessons were continued in the 
pital for some two years, after which they were given to the pris* 
individually in their own cells — a practice continued in that pi 
to the present day. 

In 1829, an act was passed by the Legislature of Kentucky, re(. 
ing the warden "to cause Uxo convicts unlearned in reading, wri 
and arithmetic, to be taught in one or other of these branches at I 
four hours every Sabbath day ; with a proviso annexed that the 
pense should not exceed $250 per annum ; " but this sum w^ to co 
the cost of a sermon for each Sabbath, as well aS that of secular 
struction. Mr. Joel Scott was at that time at the head of the pri?( 
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ttid cUiriiiij the rciuaiinJi?!' of hid wunionsliij) — a period of live yoai*rt — 
Llici IsLW was eulbrccd, and instruction given in accordance? therewith. 
Tho convicts wore taken from their cells on Sabbath morning, and 
spent tlie day, meal times excepted, in receiving religpous instruction 
^ud in luarnin^ to read, \n*ite and cipher. Mr. Theobald succeeded 
B[r. Scott, and during his incumbency the Becular inBtruction was 
ai.scontinucd. It was, liowovor, revived under his 8ucces6or, Mr. 
^Icwton Craig, and prosecuted with vigor jind fiuccesa. The educated 
pKunvicts were now employed in teaching the illiterate — an arrange- 
ment reported as " working well.'' Tlic school was found to be a 
— material aid in promoting tins reformrilion of the prisonei's. 
P The siiniG year in which Kentucky enacted the law just noticed — 
ISliO — a committee reported to the Legislature of New York that 

ian apartment for '" a chapel and school room" was about being lin- 
lahcd at Sing Sing. Probably a room for Sunday Bcbool is meant, 
since, although no such echool was then in existence, a year or two 
after^va^tl tho clmphiiu speaks of one as in successful operation. It 
is, at any rate, plain froui Ids report that tho instruction imparted 
was largely of a common-school character. He says that tho school 
consisted of some eighty men, all of whom were unable to read on 
entering; and adds that they showed an intense desire to learn aud 
■ a progress corresponding to their zeal. 

Ill tlio report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society for 1841, 
three items of interest are recorded, bearing on the subject of secular 
inBtraction in prisons. The first is a statement that, in the houae of 
Ckirrection at South Boston, a school was taught by the clerk two 
hours \iii\Ai day, with the best results. The second is a declaration 
of William H. Seward, then Governor of New York, in his annual 
message to the Legislature, in these words : " I would have the school 
room in the prison litted up as carefully as the solitai'y ceil aud the 
worksliop; and although attendance there cannot be so frequent, I 
would liiive it quite as regular.'* Tlie third is a plea by the chaplain 
Eit Wdhorsiicld, liev. Josiah Brewer, in his report of that year, for 
secular instruction to convicts. After urging that attention to the 
elcmeahn' br;mches be exacted of the illiterate, he ndds: "And 
Ay tilioulil uot oral instruction, by lectures on tlio practical cimccrns 
ofllfeaad various topics of history, science and literature, be im- 
parted to dl?" Mr. Brewer here shows a grn.^p of bis subject far 
in advance of his cotemporaries at that early day. Tiie lecturesi of 
Mr.Orfjati, in the intermediate prisons of Ireland^ and those which 
kvt?,afvc shall see, been recently cptahlished in several of onr 
imericaii prisons, arc here clearly foreshadowed a full qnai'ter of a 
centnry ago. 
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The next year, 1842, increased means of instruction \ras i 
a committee of the Legislature of Connecticut in reference to 
prison. They say : " The committee would recommend t i 
oners, in small divisions, should, in rotation, have time an i 
tnnity of receiving instruction from the chaplain;" with mo ■ 
same effect. The same year, the directors of the prison at I 
set of regulations relating to the chaplain, one of which \i' 
"he shall use his utmost endeavore to instruct, through the t 
of the cell doors, all those who are unable to read." 

About the same time, the chaplains of Auburn and Sir 
prisons were pleading hard, and piling argument upon argnm 
an enlargement of the means of instruction in their respective j 
They insisted that it was equally the dictate of philanthro 
statesmanship that larger provision should be made for the edi 
of the convicts, allying that thus only could they be prepa 
become, on their release, better sons, better husbands, better ] 
and better citizens. 

In 1847, a prison act was passed by. the Legislature of New 
which provided that teachers should be appointed for the three 
prisons, proportioned to the number of prisoners in each. Tlii 
the first law ever enacted in the United States, creating a dfi 
class of officers to instruct prisoners in secular learning. Uni 
nately, the intent of the law is, in a great measure, nullified bj 
smallness of the salary attached to the office of teacher — $V 
which makes it necessary to restrict the teaching to an hour ai 
half daily ; and its good effect is further abridged by confining 
instruction to the evening, and requiring the lessons to be c:' 
through the grated doors of the cells. 

Other States have followed the example of New York. Gener \ 
this business is given into the charge of the chaplains, and not nn ' 
quently they are required to do the teaching themselves ; some tii 
in a school room, but more commonly at the cell door. 

I onght not to close this branch of my subject, withoat stati i 
that as early as 1833, flourishing Sabbath schools existed in at le i 
ten of the State prisons of the United States ; and, farther, that o 
leading object pursued in them was to impart the elementa' 
branches of learning — reading, writing and arithmetic— to thni 
convicts who were ignorant of them. 

EL What is now Doing in thb way of Edccatisg Pebonees. 

Having thus sketched, as l^r as my knowledge and a jadieioui 
brevity would permit, the origin and pn^ress of secular instnittioii 
in American prisons, I now proceed to exhibit the actual state am' 
condition of this important agency in these institutions. 
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^^^Bn. receipt ot a rcquci^t trom the Hon. Henry Bai'nard, U. S. 

^B^BiTnissionor of Education, to prepare lor Iiim u pupor on education 
in prisons, I uddrcsscd a circnlur to the wardens and supcnntondeutd 
of all the leading prisons in the United States, containing the fol- 
lowing interrotjationa : 

1, Have you a re^larly organized school in your prison; and if 

ro, how is it conducted ; ^vhat branches oro taught ; and with what 
esults ? 
2. If you have no organized school, is secular instruction given to 
Bucli persons as need it ; if yes, how frequent and of what length arc 

Itho visits of the teachers; what branches are taught; and with what 
resiilta ? 
3. If both of the above questions are answered in the negative, 
have you a Sabbath school, in which secular instruction Is given; 
and if so, to what extent ? 

4. Have you established a course of lectures for the benefit of the 
prisoners ; if so, please state of what character they are, how often 
given, and what rcsultis are observed 'i 

5. Do illiterate prisoners, in general, show a desire to be instructed ! 

6. Ai*e you in favor of increasing the facilities of education to 
prisoners during tlicir incarceration ? If yes, what would be your 
plan for accornplishing the object,' provided you had full opportunity 
of arranging matters according to your own views? 

7. What is the number of volumes in your library ? 

8. Wlmt proportion of your prisoners are able to read with bucIi 
faoility as to derive entertainment and instruction fi-oni the exercise, 
and do such as are thus able avail tlicmselves of the privilege, and 
ehow ail interest in and improvement from it? 

To tiie above questions, I received anB%vers from twenty-four pri- 
6008, wrilten either by tlie wardens themselves, or by the chaplains 
at their request. The institutions from which answers were received 
were the following, viz. : 
8tit« Prison, Weiherefifld, Connecticut. 
Jo Jolict, IIUuoiB. 
do JL^fforsoDville, Indiana, 
'riiomsston, Moino. 
Ch&rleaton. Mns^acliu&fttfl. 
Stillwater, Minncnota. 
Jackson, Misaisaippi. 
Anbum, Now York. 
CliatoD county, New York. 
Sing Sing, Nvw York. 
Proridence, Rhode Island. 
NoHliville, Tennc»8CH.'. 
Windsor. Vennont. 
Richmond^ Virginia. 
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tion are confined on an average only seventy or eighty * '. 
' regularly organized school,' embracing a course of e ; 
deemed practicable. We have a class made up entirely i 
cannot read at all, another class 6f those who read i ! 
These classes are convened three evenings each week, am; 
by * Webb's Word Method.' Then, aUpris&ners are privl 
tend the lecture course, which is of an educational type ai 
especially to stimulate the prisoners to thought and a desi: 
These, supplemented with a well-selected library, constai 
ished with such books as there is a demand for (when the c 
healthful one), constitute our educational system for the el 
sons confined here. The results from efibrts at primary 
are satisfactory so far, but not fully developed ; resnlts ire 
system, all that can be desired." 

In four State prisons instructors are employed and pa 
State — the three in New York and the Eastern penite 
Pennsylvania — to give instructions to illiterate convicts a 
doors ; and in two — Connecticut and the Western (Pa.) pcE 
— it is made incumbent on the chaplains to give lessons on 
plan. 

In the Eastern penitentiary two instructors are employ 
teach seven hours a day each, going from cell to cell, and 
their lessons not at the door but within the room. They spei: 
fifteen minutes on each, and get round about once a week, so 
convict receives, on an average, from ten to thirteen hours' : 
tion in the course of a year. They are taught to read, wn 
cipher, and it is surprising how much they learn in this way. 
who did not know a letter on their entrance acquire, dnriDr 
imprisonment, a competent knowledge of these branches, and 
become proficient in them. The mental training thus recei i 
' fonnd to have a threefold utility : It aids discipline, promotes i 
mation, and enables the prisoner, on his dischai^, to impro^ i 
condition and become a more useful citizen. Instrnction is giv; 
the Western penitentiary by the chaplain, on the same plan, th : 
of course with less continuity. But instruction here appears n : 
be confined to this method ; for in his report for 1867, the ehaji 
states that the library is used as a place for giving lessons, whici 
denominates a schoolroom; that much attention has been deru 
to this work ; that good progress has been made by the convicts; \. 
their behavior in school has been blameless; that twoof tLe d 
victs were employed in the library as teachers; that the puj: 
showed a strong desire to be taught, and that 250 received instn 
tion in the common branches of an English education. This, I thin 
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lU bo regarded as a pretty fair record ; but it certainly does not 

ince a Mgoted attachment to the Peanaylvania system. 

In the Connecticut and New York Stat© prisons, the lessons are 

veil after the labors of the day aro dosed and the prisoners have 

been locked up for the night. In the Wetlierafield prison, where 

ioth the number of prisoners anji the proportion unable to read are 

mparatively small, the visits for purposes of instruction are both 

ore frequent and longer than it would be possible to make them 

Tinder other circumstances. Hence the answer of the chaplain is : 

*' Reading, writing, arithmetic and some of the higher branches are 

constantly taught, raoro or less, as we have subjecta.*' He further 

eays that he sometimes has a ctois of fciuale convicts, whom he is 

teaching to read, and who meet in the sewing room after their labor 

is done. 

But in tlie New York prisons, it is different. The case is thus 
truthfully sketched by the chaplain of Clinton prison: "Secular 
instruction is given in their cells to all convicts who desire it. Two 
teachers are employed for one and a half hours each for six evenings 
in a week. The branches taught are: reading, spelling, arithmetic 
and writing on the slate. The results aro as good as could be 
expected from the system. With the utmost fidelity on the part of 
teachers with an average of 200 scholars (our average is nearer 250), 
it will be seen that less than hve hours per year, or one minute per 
day, could be devoted to a scholar. No large results, of course, can 
be expected. Three hours per scholar, or an aggregate of half a day 
per year, amid the incitements of a well conducted school room, 
•would, in my opinion, be equal in benefit to the present system. A 
few men make good progress under this system ; but the same ones, 
supplied ^vith books and lights, would do nearly as well without 
tcucbers, as with." The chaplain at Sing Sing states the result as 
*'l)ey.ond expectation;" the chaplain at Auburn, as "most satisfac- 
tory." How shall we adjust these differing opinions as to the work- 
ing of one and the same system ? In part, perhaps, thus : In 
Clinton, the convicts, being employed on " State account," work the 
vliJIeday; in Auburn and Sing Sing, being mostly on contracts, 
they hare tasks, which nearly all finish an hour or two before the 
M rings for locking up, and some quite early in the afternoon. 
llow,afwr completing tlieir tasks, the con\ict scholars, by permission 
of their keepers, often get help in their lessons from fellow prisoners 
of better education than themselves, and so make their progress less 
filowlkn it would else be, and sometimes even quite rapid. 

Under the present state of the law in niinoia, the State prison 
commiiaioners, who are gentlemen of enlightened and liberal view* 
[Senate, No. lO.J 47 
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and ineline^^i to the introdaction of clmnges which 
nients, do not feel antLorized to make so great au 
institnte a school and take the convictB from their 
length of time for beneficial attendance. Snch bet 
warden, Gen. Dornblaser, who seems intent upon 
for the good of the convicts, has adopted a plan to 
of education, which is thus described bj himself: 
lion Is, to a limited extent, provided for fiuch priaoiM 
their own cells. For ihiA purpose the chaplain has 
of the services of educated convicts ; one of whom is 
of the main apartments of the prison. The coarse p\ 
ing is nearly a& follows : Certain studies are allotte 
ing ; the teachers visit each pnpQ, and spend from 
minutes in explaining the lesson; catechising him 
lesson, and encouraging him to persevere. All 
common school educatiou are taught ; in some 
and the higher English branches are also tanght, Im 
appliances are, they have nevertlieless prcnlaced ver 
not satisfactory results. They have awakened not onl 
a universal desire among the convicts for intellectual 

In quite a number of State prisons, instruction 
branches of learning is given in prison Sunday school 
case in the MaBBaehosetts prison, where convicts una 
taught for an hour every Sunday ; besides which, wril 
school books are furnished to all who wish them for use 
In Maine, lessons are given to convicts in their cells on 
Considering the limited opportunity thus afforded, thi 
"learn very rapidly indeed,'- and to be " better contenl 
behaved in consequence of the little instruction that is 
There are classes learning to read in the Sabbath scboi 
sons of Connecticut and Southern Indiana. 

In Rhode Island illiterate prisoners receive secular 
the close of the Sunday school. Volunteer laborers froo 
come regularly and take charge of classes of convicts 
and, further, the officers of the prison, after working 
days, cheerfully and without constraint, teach all who 
their cells. The result is stated by the warden in 
^ Snch is the zeal on the part of the prisoners to lei 
very soon acquire sufficient knowledge to entitle them 
the prison library and to participate in the Bible cli 
they show great aptness and make marked progresB.' 

In the Sabbath school of the Tennessee penit«ntiaiy, 
are taught epeiUng and reading by '* a full corpe of 
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tcacliers." In Virginia, all tlie convicts attend Sunday schooL 
They are divided into classes from A B C to the study of the Bible, 
taught by volunteer workers, mostly from the Society of Friends. 
The Bessions c^^utinne for two hours every Sabbath afternoon. 
lieyond this, the warden tells us, " prisoners are allowed to visit each 
other in their cells, for the purpose of giving and receiving instruc- 
tion. Great progress is made." 

I The warden of the Venn on t prison says; "We instruct once a 
■week, for one liour or more, such of tlie younger convicts especially 
as are disposed to attend to the rudiments of reading, spelling, 
arithtuetic and geography, with such aid in respect to writing and 
other branches as appear practicable." 
There is very little lesson-learning in any of the prisons of a grade 
mtermediate between the State prison and the common jail, except 
the Detroit House of Correction. The reason for the omission is 
K well stated by Gen, Pilsbury, of the Albany penitentiary, in an 
extract from hia replies, which will be given in a subsequeilt part of 
this paper. Something, however, is done in this direction. In his 
own prison, Gen. P. saj's that every prisoner desiring it is furnished , 
with school books, slate, etc., and is occasionally instructed by the 
chaplain, superintendent and clerk. The superintendent of tlio 
Ilouae of Correction, at Northampton, Mass., says : " Occasional 
instruction is given to those who cannot read, with gratifying 
results." The chaplain at East Cambridge states : " SncJi of the 
prisoners as desire it are taught to read by the officers at the request 
of the warden, or by each other, or by visitors. As regards the 
female prisoners, two ladies spend an hour each week in teaching 
them." The following statement, by the superintendent of the 
Simtli Boston House of Correction, exhausts my budget of informa- 
tion toucliing tlie educational facilities of the class of prisons now 
Tinder oonsideration. He says : " Ko seenlar instruction is given 
other thau supplying prisoners with elementary books when asked 
for;^ 

ConKcs of weekly lectures of a miscellaneous character, during 
tlie\t'inter months, have been instituted in four prisons, viz. : the 
State prii^ons of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, 
and the Ilonse of Correction of Detroit. The coniBO in Rhode 
Mid \m but just been established, and in reference to it the 
ivardon says: "Its results will, I do not doubt, be very beneficiaL 
The character of the lectures will be varied — temperance, travels, 
chemistry, etc., etc. There can be but one result — that of elevating 
the prisoner iu the scale of morality and sociability, and cultivating 



his self respect." 
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In the other prisons named, lectures have been tnsl: i 
eereral eeaaoas. The testimony in regard to them ii 
emphatic. Thought quickened, knowle^e gained, the a } 
it whetted, manhood developed, cheerfnlncBfi and indui^'r:: | 
discipline improved, good purposes b^otten, good habri.- i 
or BlTengthened, and reformation advanced — these ikre rL i 
issues of this agency, while yet in its early infancy. I:: 
report, Mr. Haynes, of the Massachusetts prison, savB : " 1 
unnecessary to say that the lectures were highly sncceeef ;il. 
appreciated by the inmates of the institution. Great gool 
already accomplished through this agency, and still morc- 
pated in the future." Mi*. Brockway, of the Detroit Hon-i 
rection, thus expresses his appreciation of the value of tLi 
mentality : " The observed results are increased demand :1 
and those of a higher type ; improyed conduct as relates to i 
pline ; increased interest in religious truth ; and very marker 
in the tone of public sentiment in the prison." 

Mr. Cordier, of the Wisconsin state prison, whose o 
whether derived &om experience, observation or reflect: 
always entitled to weight, remarks : " We have not estal 2 
couise of lectures for the benefit of the prisoners. I havt: 
aeveral times, to engage gentlemen for that purpose, but : i 
my efforts. 1 believe that such lectures, if bearing on the j 
condition of the convicts, the causes of their fidl and the me 
reformation, would be of great benefit." 

The question whether prisoners without education show a 
to be instructed, was almost uniformly answered yes, or no, sec- 1 
as the {Misons answering do or do not offer the means of isi 
tion. And this would naturally be so, since, where the me^i 
instroction are wanting, the desire for it has little or no hs&k :•: 
upon ; whereas, where the means exist and their fruit is see: 
wiA for education is like " leaven hid in three measoroB of m i 
it works and spreads till the whole mass is vitalized. There 
subtle in&ction, which passes from mind to mind ; the soul is r.*:: 
^cdted, quickened. This is the logic of reason, and the lop. 
&etB is the same ; they yield one result. Accordinglv. the wa< \ 
<rf the Wisconsin prison says : " The convicts do show a great Jc: 
to be instructed, even the aged." The warden of the BhcKie Is j 
pria<Hi replies : ^^ The illiterate prisonoB show a strong dedre to ic. . 
that they may ^oy the use of the library and the prin^e^ 
writing to thdr friends outaide." The warden of the Ti^r^-:i p 
aoo testifies : " The uneducated among the pisonets manif^r s \e 
great desire to be taught. More than a hundred who did not kna 
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^letter of the ftlphaljet last April, can now rea^i in the TeBtanient." 
And such is the general tostimouj', the koj-uote of wliidi is Bounded 
^ these Bcutcnces. 

B m. OpDnoNB OP Prison Offiokra on this Question. 

Tlio Bixth interrogatory eent oat for answer, it will be reoollocted, 
calls for the judgment of those to whom it Wfis addreaaed, on two 
points; tirst, as to the policj of enlarged means for education in 

I prisons ; and, secondly, as to the proper form and method of instmc- 
tion in a penal institution. 
The first witness whom I propose to call upon the stand is tie 
Itestor of jailers on this continent; an officer whose fame is not 
bomided either by State or national lines, and whoso name is almost 
as well known in Europe aa it is in America, Amos Fildbnry, who 
■ has been honorably known as connected with prison administrations 
in this country for well nigh half a century, is an authority on this 
subject} whom all men will respect. His testimony is given in these 
words: 

" The mental part of man being that which distinguishes Kim from 
the bnite creation, I am in favor of universal mental cultui*e, to the 
highest degree, in every case, consistent with the capacity of the 
individual and with his pei-formance of the manual labor and other 
duties essential to the proper support of himself and the fulfilment 
of his obligations to society. Experience h«w, unliappily, demon- 
strated that the possession of education is nut incompatiblo with the 
commiBeion of crimes of every kind ; and we have seen many melan- 
choly examples of very liighly educated men falling victims to dmnk- 
ennefiB and other degrading vices ; but these striking illustrations of 
the inherent depravity pf mankind cannot shake the reasonable con- 
viction tliat the general diffusion of knowledge must improve and 
strengthen the general sense of morality. 

''When a taste for reading is acquired, the power of temptation to 
the grog-sbope and other low places of amusement is greatly weak- 
ened; nnd even the most elementary instruction in the laws of physi- 
ology will do much to deter men from indulgence in the common 
vices, which are so destructive to both body and brain. For the 
xGMm either ex]>re88ed or implied in the above remarks, I have no 
hcbitation in saying, that for the good of the community as well as 
for the l)eneiit of the individuals immediately concerned, I should 
cordially approve some increase of 'the facilities of education to 
priflonew during their incarceration.' But in order to accoinpUsh 
to with auy decided advantage in an institution like the Albany 
penitQQtioiy, some new legislutiou would bo required, and especially 
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f^ 13^13, or about three-foaitlM, 
t leM than iix montbe ; aiul modi the imrget \ 
nly thirty or axty daja. Tbe great majorhj <£ d 
aort^enn priBoiiere are inei talljr a&d fkjueatiy ao 
nmkieaiieH or other Tien at the time of their 
iqr can leareelj be got into pra>per cooditioD to < 
thiBatiowal instroction befi>re the timeftr theiri 
twiIl»tbereforev be almost hopeless to wadaitiewmji 
r edocatioa in tfaiB isBtitntiGn, until the laws are so 
squire the comtnittu^ magistratoa not to aeod pnnoen 
lan six moDths, — as abort a time as anj priaooer 
mteneed for to benefit him ailer his disduLrge. Tbm done, ; 
one being received for a lees period, I woold here the 
samined and divided into two claewa: Ist, tboae who can reaiL 
Tite and cipher well ; 2d, those who cannot. I would limit the 
saching to these three essentials. Any thing beyond that* the pri- 
mer should be left to acquire by attention to the eoone of lecUoca 
iiich oi^t to be prorided for, and by resding the books weekly 
istribated to tbe cells out of the prison library. That dasa who are 
snoraot of or imperfect in readii^, writing and arithraetie, shoaU 
e taught by competent teachers appointed for that porpQa& All 
le prisonen should be assembled in the chapel fiir an bowr in the 
renlng, aAer supper, onoe or twice a week, to bear snitahle lectrnvs 
a moral duty; on the laws of mechanies, on pbysioiogy or on 
ygiene. Occasionally, there might be a useful lectuze on eome 
ther subject, bnt the themes abore mentioned are those upon which 
would advise tbe most freqaent and thorough lecturing. Wluio 
Ae chapel would afford the required accommodadon for tbe proposed 
xrtores, a suitable bm'lding, divided perhaps into sereral ivomsy 
rould need to be erected for 6cho))l pnrposes. AQ tbe mstniGtion 
light be giTen in the evenings as a u^efcil recreation after work 
ours, BO a& not to interfere with tbe operations in the wurk shopSb 
am not strenuous on tbif- point, however, hot would readily leave 
ie details to be arranged as experience may dictate. Such a plan 
i I have indicated, it is obvious to remark, would require additional 
fficers, teachers, etc 

" This ia a brief outline of my viewsu There are vsrioos details 
'hich the working of such a system would no doubt suggest for the 
^proTeraent of it from time to time; and, as I hafe afajsndy indi- 
sled, legislation would be required to enable this or any other plan 
>r secular instruction in prisons to be fulfilled. But aD the ednca- 
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yn tlicy might receive would l>e of little benefit, nnlesa thej can 
pon tJieir discharge be asBlBtod to obtain situations, and encourage*! 
> keep tlie good rcsolutionfl they may have Ibrnicd." 

Gen. Domblaser, warden of the Illinois State penitentiary, ex- 
res&cft his view of the eubjcct in these terms : " I am decidedly in 
Evvor of increasing the facilities of education to prisonej^s during 
hoir incarceration. The plan that seems moet feasible to me, as 
wpplicable to this institution, is briefly as follows : A citizen teacher, 
>u whom should devolve the entire management of educatioual 
appliances ; a corps of convict teachers as assistants ; the organiza- 
tion of regular day classes; each gang of prisoners (as defined by 
their workshops) to constitute a distinct school ; an hour a day to be 
allotted to the instruction of each school ; uniformity of text books, 
and an adequate illustrative apparatus. A lecture to be given weekly 
to each sdiool on some subject of general interest. This for the day 
school. From the time the prisoners arc locked up at night to the 
hour of retiring — which should be not earlier than 9 nor later thau 
10 o'clock — I would have a convict teacher placed on each corridor 
of the cell houses to superviae and direct the prisoners' studies. I 
•would also place in every shop a few carefully-selected daily and 
weekly journals, to which the prisoner, after his task is performed, 
could have access. I deem this suggestion of the highest import- 
ance ; for a man removed from active participation in the afi^airs of 
lite for a tenu of years must have some such facility to enable liim 
to keep pace with passing events. It must, in the nature of things, 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for a man after such seclu- 
sion to Bucceed in the competitions of life ; and it seems a duty that 
the State owes to the convict, to fortify his purposes of amendment 
hy such a knowledge of the world as is requisite to success. Tke 
prisoner's mind should be constantly occupied during his relaxation 
from labor. Idleness ia the source of that destructive habit, self- 
ahue43. The plan of education sketched above would not only tend 
to destroy this habit, but would, in my opinion, so refine and elevate 
the man, that a relapse into crime would seldom occur. But to de- 
rive the greatest benefits from this system, it would be necessary to 
encourage the prisoner to pei'sevcrance by rewai*diiig his eflorts with 
lui extension of the time abated fronx his sentence on the score of 
meritorious conduct. This is the most powerful incentive you can 
poeaibly place before the prisoner; and, by a judicious arrangement, 
I behove tlie highest hopes of 'refonnatiou may be realized." 

Mr. Rice, (tf the Maine prison, says: " I reply * Yes,' decidedly, 
to tliis fiDf^tion. I would employ the ri^ht kin/? of peraon for 
ckpkiii^ wlio should give his whole time and ability to the moral, 





bB^ow «id mental improremeDt of the eooTieU. He cemii jr^aA 

oee a week, have a Sabbaib ocboot oo Smdaj, sad iaancs t^ 

jjDorant during a part of eaeb day in the wwk. Onr m 

> ffrmiamomU0igoodm apruoD oftbeaise of tibia;*! 

roold be rewarded fgnrfold^ jgncaati'ariZy, Jar tbe amowrt paid kv m 

alary." 

Mr. Haynea la brief, but decided : ^ I would derole,^ be says, '^ik 
^Dr, at least, every day to- tbat pnrpoeef by wUdl I umd^ 
ixn to raeau that erery prisoner needing it aboold bare a ft^ 
f fautmctioa diiily ; not. of conrae, indiTidoally, bat in bia dbm. 

lieot. Hynea, of the MiaBuaippi State penitentiary, diaa defircs 
ia opinion : " I woold have, at least, two boon per day derotel ta 
[iring instroction to the conricta, with one or two oocnpctent tead^ 
la, aaaiated by auch of the convieta aa were capable and wilfiag sa 
aaiat, and whose conduct warranted their being aDowed to paitki- 
>ate in such an important trust. I would have a regular ccbool-ffOQai 
nd a liberal supply of all neeeaaary booka, and sofir ereiy ecmrkl 
advance tiifl education to the highest poflMble degree whicb Ua talent, 
adnstry and inclination might lead and his time permit him to 
ttain ; and I would have every cell lighted at night, that the ooovid 
light have a chance to read and etudj untO 9 oVlock." 

Mr. Yiall, of the Rhode laland prison^ givea his judgment in tbesa 
rords : '^ As I deeire the increase of facilitieB lor the edncatioQ of 
risoners during their incarceration, my plan of aceompli^ing that 
bject would be — Fint, not to allow the labor to be let to oontract- 
ra, but employ it under State offieeni, and in the mannfiMtoTB of 
Qch artiplee as would give the prisoner a good and profitable trade, 
liat when he left the prison, be might be able to earn an honeet live- 
lihood for himself. Much injury, as well as injustice, is now done 
9 the prisoners by permitting cheap and, many times, bogus articles 
;> be manufactured by them under contract — thos teaching the oon- 
ict to practise the very crime for which, peiiiaps, be waa incarce- 
ated. This evil is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
nproving the moral condition of the conTtcta, and can only be 
Bmedied by removing the cause. Secondly, to permit occasional 
hysical and other exercises in the prison yard^ under proper restraint, 
ronld, unquestionably, be highly beneficial — developing the phriii- 
al faculties and preparing the mind to receive more readily the 
seful instructions imparted to it.^ 

Major Wardwcll, of the Virginia prison, re tur ns the following 
nawer : ^ For this institution I would have at least two teacher^ 
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■Wno should devote their whole time to instructing tlie convicts. I 
"Would make the school obligatory for all. I would give education a 
broad, wide Held. I would have it varied and plcaeant, comprising 
vmtsic for all." 

Mr. Cordier, of Wisconsin, offers the following as his view of the 
question : " I am in favor of increasing the facilities of education to 
prisouers during tLeir incarceration. If left to me, I would set 
aside at least twelve hours per week foy educational purposes, to be 
devoted to the illiterate convicts. I would employ a regular teacher, 
and lie, with the help of some assistant teachers to be selected from 
tlie educated and well-behaved conWcts, should instruct particularly 
in writing, reading and arithmetic. I would make it also his duty 
to visit his scholars in their cells, and superintend tLem in learning 
their lessons for the next school hours. The time set aside for edu- 
cational purposes and the number of teachers applies to our prison, 
or to two hundred convicts. For the more advanced prisonerB I 
would establish a course of lectures, to be held on evenings." 

I close with a high authority, that of Mr. Brpckway, of Detroit. 
He says : •' I think we are doing in this prison all that it is advisa- 
ble to do now* in this direction, I believe in the inUUsctual eidlure 
of prisoners as a means of their elevation in the social scale, and 
that this, with physical and moral culture intelligently applied, ia 
tlie true way of work for their reformation." 

There are two interrogatories relating to prison libraries ; but as 
I propose adding a short separate paper on that subject, I forbear all 
present reference to the answers. 

rV. Impoktanoe of Educatuto Pbjboners 
This is 80 fully impressed or involved in preceding portions of this 
paper, that little need he added on the subject. A visitor to a prison, 
shocked at the profane speech of a convict, said to him, '* Why do 
yon not liave better thou^ijhta ? " "Better thoughts I" was the for- 
lorn response, ** where shall I get them ? " In that question, coming 
* to us from a felon and an outcast, we have the whole philosophy of 
crime and reformation. *' Better thoughts " is what society should 
tare given him to prevent his fall. " Better thoughts," now that he 
is imprisoned for crimes that would probably never have been com- 
mitted but for her dereliction, is what she is bound to give him, that 
when released from the grasp of justice, he may ^*^o and sin no 



* Tbtt " now " ifl prenamed to refer to the ehnrtnen of the eent^nres, nnd the impH 
otloQls that incroasBd tenns of imprisooMieBt would warrant and requiiw IncreaBed 
ittmtloD to educational work. 
[Sf>nato« No. 10.] 48 
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mote." This is jost what tit proposed in the edacatiM of 

— to expol o]d and evil tboaghts from their sniad^wmd to fii 

them materials far new and better onc«. It n TBin U> fidk €£ I 

rant, inert and depraved niiud^ profiting bj their own itMWir^ n 

lionfl. They trill either sleep over these ur do want, Ko^ 

niiKt be aBs&iled from witliout. Ther tnittt be plied vith 

sUmalantA id tbt* fomi of leBsoan, lectorea^ disctudooi, bniih 

tniodfttntifit be kept alive and alert. Thi» vill " belter 1 

by degrees find eiitratice, aiid ex]>el the corrmpdog baaf 

most fitmiliAr. Many a devil, a» Capt. Machooozhie hm eaid, vill ic 

this way tie kqit out, and |K*rhiipd «<ome good angek lei in. 

The ednration of impri&oued criminals is vital to their rifiwine 
tion; their reformation is vital to the ficcuritT and odwr b^ 
interests of eociety. Even persons who are meet atwif^^mmi on 
the snbjoct of reforming convicts still agree that eTCfj oppcr- 
tanity and every fecility shoold be given them Ifar improremei^r . 
and that at least a fuundation for moral knowledge dioald be 
hud by imparting the rudiments of edacation to those who ace 
ignorant of them. For m^'&elf, I wiMild go modi fiother thM« 
this. I think that a penal cstabliFiiment — espeelallyin tbelassr 
stages of improvement, which should have less of a ponitire and 
more of a reformatory character impreased upon them — oogfat to 
he, as it were, a great school, in which almoet er^ thing sboold 
be made subservient to instmction in some form — mp«>^l^ tnoral, 
religions or indnstriaL Of conrse, I would hare school rooms 
fitted up and classes formed, into whieh should be gathered endi 
convicts as are in similar stages of adTaDoement. In addition to 
which I would have libraries, kctnres, competitive examinatioos, and 
aU other neediul applianoes suited to excite and gratify a rational 
cariosity. In a word, I agree in opinion with Mr. F. B. Sauboni, 
the late intelligent eecretar}' of the MasfiachnBCtts Board of Charitiefi, 
who, in his evidence before a commiasion of the Prison AasodatSon 
in 1866, said : ^ I doubt if the iiLstroction of prisotDeis haa ever been 
carried &r enough anywhere ; even in Ireland it woold be posraUe 
to improve it. I would have all convicts taught something, and pot 
in the way of teaching themselves. As a daas, they are wretchedly 
ignorant, and have sinned throng some form of ignorsMe, eoQ|oin^ 
with vice. To educate them is the plain duty of the State ; and, 
wfaeo seriously aodertakeii, snch efforts woold sImiw impcttaitt re^ 
Bolts. A p(Htion of eadi day, as wdl as the efeaing; dioBld l»c 
given to this daty ; and those not oompeUed to labor should be Btimu- 
lated to some mental oocupation, as a defence w^umH bed hafaits and 
evil thooghta.'^ 
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XVII. LIBRARIES IN PRISONS 

6t thb Cobbkbfondxso Skorstabt. 

Prison libraries, now regarded as an essential aid to discipline and 

eformation, are of a later date, as a general thing, than efforts to 

educate the more illiterate inmates of our penal institutions. Of 

3ticli efforts, indeed, they are but the natural sequence and outgrowth. 

In jnj researches into the history of prisons in America, the earliest 

notice I find of efforts looking toward the creation of a prison 

library, is contained in a code of rules and regulations enacted by 

. the inspectors of the Kentucky penitentiary as far back as 1802, 

One of these rales is : " The convicts shall be encouraged to employ 

any leisure time in reading ; donations of hooks will be iha/nkfuUy 

received / and the keeper shall take care of them, and procure a list 

with the names of the donors." This regulation was creditable to 

the intelligence and liberality of the board ; but what fruit it bore, I 

am not able to state. 

k long interval passed before any further action, as fiir as I know, 
was anywhere taken on this subject. In 1840, a library was established 
in the State prison at Sing Sing, during the incumbency of David 
L. Seymour as warden and the Eev. John Lnckey as chaplain. 
These gentlemen applied to Gov. Wm. H, Seward to furnish, or pro- 
cure to be furnished, funds from the public treasury for the purchase 
of books for the use of the convicts. He replied that there were no 
State funds applicable to such a pTU^ose, but directed them to get 
Buch books as they deemed neceesary, and send the bill to him. 
About three hundred dollars' worth were purchased, and Mr. Seward 
paid the bill out of his private purse, thus making a donation to the 
State of the first prison library ever created in New York, if not 
indeed in the United States, except what might have been done in 
that direction in Kentucky, as the result of the action of the inspect- 
ors of the penitentiary, which is not likely to have been any thing 
very considerable. 

The following year — 1841 — the sum of one himdred dollars was 
appropriated by the Legisliature of New Jersey to lay the foundation 
of a library in the State prison at Trenton; and as early as 1847, we 
find libraries — generally small — existing in most of the State pris- 
ons of the country ; that of Ohio, however, reported a library con- 
taining 3,000 volumes. 
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XSJSVAh REPORT OF THB 

Tho commencement of one prison library is so uniqnc, and ax xht 
i^same time no inter&itinj:, tliat I cannot witlihuld it. In the antous 
at' 184G, a clergyman from IlliuoU, on invitation oF the diAplaiiif 
conducted the usual evening service in the Ma&saebniiettd Slit» 
^prison. He expressed his particular delight at eoeiug the prieat 
library, and congratidatcd the prisoners that they were fto xnudi b^ 
ter off in thia respect than the inmates of the State pri&on at AJUa 

I in his State, who had no hooks at all. '* The next day " — I qofl** 
from Mr. Francis Gray's work on Prison Discipline in America — **m 
Ihe chaplain was walking through one of the work shops, a pris- - 
having asked leave to quit his work and speak to him, told htm il^ 
he had some books which he could spare, and should like to send t« 
the prisoners at Alton, if permitted, and so had some of his ebop- 
mates. The chaplain, having conferred with the warden, stated in 
the chapel, after evening prayers, that such an application had been 
Hmade to him, and added that if any prisoner had books which he 
wished to send to Alton prison, he might leave them in the adjoin'r.j 
room, on coming to prayers the next morning. He also sent w- : ! 

I to his friend tlie clergyman, that if ho would call at the prison the 
next day, he wonld find some books for Alton. The reverend gentJe- 
inan went accordingly, and took with him a large aiik handkerchief 
to carry off the books. Wliat was his astonishment to find, in the 
Toom adjoining the chapel, more than four hundred bound volnmee, 
besides tracts and pamphlets. The silk handkerchief would not do; 
and the prisoners requested permission to make boxes to pack the 
books in." 

Tlio testimony of prison officers, in those early days of effort to 
Bfumish mental food for convicts, was uniform as to the good effect* 
of this agency. Tliey say that the books were sought and read with 
eagerness by large numbers of prisoners, whose " profiting " tJiere- 
fiponi "appeared unto all men." As the taste for reading increased, 
the necessity for punishment diminished. In proportion as they 
became interested in gaining knowledge, they became uko more con- 
tented, cheerful and industrious. 

All the State pnsons, answering the intorropratoncs given in the 
paper on education in prisons, except Mississippi and Tennessee, have 
libraries for the convicts. The aggregate number of volumes is 
15,250, and the average number, 1,089. The eight houses of correc- 
tion and penitentiaries reporting, all have libraries, containing a 
total of 4,200 books, which is an average of 525. I cite Mr, Brock- 

» way's answer to the seventh question in full, as it contains one state- 
ment of much interest. He says : " We have not a large library, 
bat the selection of books is carefully made with a view to the 
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tage of the prisoners. We constant procure any good hooh 
ny weZIrheha/ved tncm wa/nU" 

3 eighth of the interrogatories sent out to prison officers, it will 
neinbered, was: "What proportion of your prisoijers are able 
id with such faciUty as to derive entertainment and instruction 
the exercise, and do such as are thus able generally avail them- 
3 of the privilege, and show an interest in and improvement 
it ? " The citation of a few of the answers to this question will 
1 at once the most correct and vivid idea of the facts in the case. 
Phelps, chaplain of the Connecticut prison, says : " I should 
;e that 75 per cent of the men were fond of reading, and 25 per 
read a great deal, choosing for the most part books of the first 
acter. A great many 'convicts who, by their own account, 
3m read outside, acquire a great fondness for it here, and occupy 
their spare time for that purpose." Gen. Domblaser, of the 
lois prison, repKes: "Fully nine-tenths of our prisoners are able 
ead sufficiently well to b^ entertained and profited by the exer- 
. These universally avail themselves of the privilege to the 
mt of our ability for their accommodation. Our prisoners 
ibit a marked taste for reading, and derive great advantage from 
Mr. flaynes, of the Massachusetts prison, gives this answer: 
ight-eight per cent. They, as a general thing, avail themselves 
he privilege, and are greatly improved thereby." There are cen- 
ts in this prison, who have read the whole of Humboldt's Cosmos, 
pt. Bobbins, of the South Boston House of Correction, remarks : 
ibout three-fourths, on an average, consider it a privilege to read 
) books in the library, and as this privilege is made dependent on 
od behavior, it has a beneficial influence on the discipline of the 
ison." Mr. Viall, of the Ehode Island prison, says : * " Nine-tenths 
e able to read and write very well^ and have always cheerfully 
ailed themselves of whatever privileges have been extended to 
em, and have profited materially from the use of the library." 
r. Cordier, of Uie Wisconsin prison, answers as follows : " All 
ir convicts, numbering now 195, are able to read with facility, 
ccept 29, seven of whom are either aged or weak-minded per- 
ms, and the rest of them have lately been committed. All those 
ho can read understandingly avail themselves of the privilege, 
'he improvement from it is astonishing. Young men who have 
cen taught their first lesson here, two years ago, are now good 
eaders, and it seems as if they had changed entirely in body 
,nd mind. They keep themselves now neat and clean, while they 
brraerly were very filthy in their habits. They have better manners, 
md look idore intelligent and like humap beings. A neglected 
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tion makos many oonvicte, and education 



pK» thuB appeare that tho proportion of prifiOQen who tab mt 
K>ok8 is laj^. It IB an interesting qnestioD whether thB boob m 
aken are really read. This is nudoubtedly eo in the gT«at tat^' 
>{ cases. Tlie apj>earauce of the books when returned, actual c*( 
"ation of prisoneru in thoir cells, their coniroenta on the boob 
heir replies to questions on the subject-matter to which they reh^ 
bll attest this f«ct. 

The character of the books preferred by convicts u a qoertioD of 
ko less intereet. The preference, it must be confesBed, is too or 
or sensational novels, magazines and light literature generallj. ^ 
bis taste, thuagh common, is by no means universal. His^i^ 
ravels, biographies, books of a religious type, even treataees m 
oience find many readers. It is past all dispute, that nombersof 
»ur impritioned criminals are growing in knowledge; and it ia prob- 
ably not an exaggerated statement, that in a prison population of % 
;iven extent, there is more reading of a solid character than ia 
oany an e<|iial population in free society. 

Convicts have considerable time to devote to reading, if so dis- 
posed. Everywhere they have the whole of Sunday, after dedoctilig 
ho portion spent in public worshij) and Sabbath school Beeidfis 
his, they have for reading, in most prisons, during the day and eveo- 
ng, from two to four hours in their cells. In some prisons, oonvi«ts 
re allowed to take tJieir library books to the workshops, and resd 
hem after they have finished the tasks of the day. 

In some States, a fixed annual surn is appropriated for the increase 
f the prison libraries ; in others, additions are made by special grants, 
few York appropriates for her three prisons $950 ; Pennsylvania, 
or her two, $450 ; Michigan, (300; Massachusetts, $200; Connecd- 
ut, $200. 

I have made it a point of special inquiry to ascertain the opinions 
f prison offioers as to the utility of libraries. With singular unani- 
[lity, they represent such libraries as valuable in communicating 
isoful knowledge to the prisoners; in elevating their minds; in be- 
guiling many an otherwise tedious hour; in making them cheerful 
nd contented; in affording material for profitable reflection; in 
ffording good topics for conversation with them ; in improving the 
iscipline; and in constituting one of the most effective of reformatory 
gencies. I quite agree, too, with Mr. Frederick Hill, in thinking it 
inportont that a prison library should contain many books which, 
?hile froe from any thing immoral or Irreligious, are yet of an enter- 
ing character. Such books, he well remarks, tend to create a 
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or reading, to inspire a liking for other than sensual pleasures, 
> give the mind exhilarating subjects of thought, in addition to 
of a more serious cast afforded by works of a solid and instrnc- 
f pe. A due mixture of books of this cheerful type, so far from 
ering with reading of a, more substantial and even religious 
cter, adds fi:esh zest to such reading. Mr. Hill tells of a pris- 
who may be said to have been saved by reading " Robinson 
)e." A prisoner, much given to drink and never a reader before 
icarceration, was induced to read the immortal story of De Foe 
ison. It was the first book of entertainment he had ever read, 
it awakened in him a thirst for reading, to which before he had 
a total stranger. The taste thus excited, by affording him pleas- 
occupation at home, naturally tended to wean him from his habit 
rink. The prisoner was found, on examination, to have fully 
•eciated the great moral lesson of the book, viz., that under what- 
' circumstances a person may be placed, he can, by effort and 
everance, improve his condition. J^ was quite manifest, too, that • 
reading of this book did not at all interfere with his reading of 
Bible ; and his chaplain declared himself entirely satisfied with 
answers on the part of the Bible read by him during the week 
vhich he was reading " Kobinson Crusoe." 




XVm. RELIGION IN PRISONS. 

Bt TBI CoKumtsmva Sscvstjlbt. 

" Religion in prisons ! " I Bcom to bear Uie render exclaim ; *^k 
there any Bneli thing?" I answer, not onlj withont hedtadoD^ bar 

I with emphoftia: '*Ye9, there is." Long and wide obseiratioD of 
|>nBon life has convinced mc that all ie not bad inside of priaoQ walk- 
any more than all is good outside. No doubt the propordoa at 
pious convicts to the whole nninhcr incarcerated is compamtirelT 
Kmall ; yet tiie aggregate ib considerable. It would be greater if th« 
ineanB to that end were more ample, and were applied with £ 

I faith. The majority of convicts, though hardened, are not 
and they are particularly susceptible to genuine kindness, as t: 
quality they hare seldom met in their contact with the world. 
Prior to the tune of John Howard, the physical condition of the 
inmates of English prisons was loathsome to the last degree; and 
Bthcir moral degradation, their irreligion, the coarseness and brutality 
"of their minds kept even pace with tlie disease and misery of their 
bfidies. Chapels and chaplains at that time formed no part of the 
^k»enal institutions of the country. In a sermon preached before 
"Edward VI., Latimer lifted up his voice against tlie heathenism of 
the London prisons. " O," said he, " I would ye would resort unto 
prisons, a commendable thing in a Chriatian realm. I would there 
were curates of prisons, that we might say, 'The curate of Newgate,' 
'The curate of the Fleet.* " In the reign of Elizabeth, Bernard GO- 
Hpiu regularly visited all the prisons \vithin the range of his mission- 
ary circuit, and preached to their inmates. The ministers ejected 
from their pulpits and imprisoned for nonconformity, preached abun- 
Adantly, and not witliout success, to the prisoners in the jails. When 
the '" Godly Club '' was formed in London, more than a century ago, 
its members first offered their ministrations to the prisoiicrs in the 

(Castle. The good work, once begun, was not lightly abandoned. 
For many years Wliitfield, the Wesleys and the more zealous of their 
followers prayed, preached and distributed alms in all the jails, 
bridewells and bedlams witliin their circuits; and it was only on 
[compulsion that they at length gave up this part of their mission. 
[n the stoitn and tempest of their unpopularity, the doors even of 
prisons and madhouses were shut against them. It was then that 
f John Wesley said: "We are forbidden to go to Newgate, for fear of 
Imaking them wicked ; and to Bedlam^ for fear of making them mad.^ 
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eforth ho and his brother Charles discontinued their prison visi- 

is. 

t not all the band were so deterred from these labors of love 

aercy. Sarah Peters, a woman noted for the fervency of her 

ira and charity, despite the jail fever then raging in the prisons, 

her life in het hand and ministered, day by day, in the name of 

to all the poor wretches under seutence of death, till at length, 
work being done, she sickened and died. But her mantle Toll 
warm-hearted man, named Silas Told, who for twenty-five years 
ted his energies to the spiritual welfare of condemned malefac- 
in every part of England. 

the year 1773 — the same in which Howard became high sheriff 
icdfordshire and entered upon Lis great work of reforming 
>iis — an act was passed by Parliament, authorizing the justices 
ppoint chaplains to their jails. This was the first official recog- 
m of the fact, us far as I know and believe, that prisonera arc 
lin the pale of salvation. ITappily, for the honor of humanity 

the progress of civilization, it was not the last. The English 
ons of all grades are now well supplied with chaplains — most 
hem men of piety, character and worth, and some of them dis- 
juished for great and shining abilities. 

11 our own country, as late as 1826, there was not a resident chap- 
L in any of our State prisons ; and, of course, not in any of an 
3rior grade. The whole sum at that time expended for religious 
truction in all the State prisons of New England scarcely exceeded 
)0. In most of the prisons only an occasional service was held on 
1 Lord's day, and in none did the chaplain live at the prison, or 
rfonn any official work during the week. In New York, the Rev, 
'. Stanford — whom some of our citizens will remember as then 
no8t an octogenarian — served as chaplain of the State prison in 
e metropolitan city, and also of the penitentiary, the bridewell, the 
ibtora' jail, the city hospital and the almsliouse — three penal and 
ro eleemosynary institutions, containing together 2,000 to 3,000 in- 
tttes. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, no 
'ovision whatever was made for the moral and religions instruction 
' the inmates of the prisons ; and there was literally a famine of 
16 "Word of God. 

This state of things was exposed and suitably commented on in 
le report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society for that year, 
lie effect of its strictures instantly appeared. Resident chaplains 
rere placed the next year in Auburn and Sing Sing, whose labors 
roved in a higli degree both acceptable and useful. The same 
'ear a Sunday school was organized in the Auburn prison — the first, 

[SeDate,Na 10.] 49 
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)bably, ever formod in any penal institution ; ccrtatnljr the first ia 
nerica. Tiie priviltige of attending it was embraced with aviJilj 
4 thankfulness. Koth at Sing Sing and Anburn, the chaplains read 
s Scriptures and offered prayer every evening in the corridors uf 
) prison, aa well as conducted public woraliip in the chapel on the 
id's day. 

Still more decided progress was made in the year 1$2S. In the 
line State prison a chapel was built and a weekly service inatituted. 
irmont doubled her appropriation for supplying her convicts wilt 
$ means of gnice. Massachusettd employed a chaplain to devote 

whole time to the religious welfare of the inmates of Ler State 
son. Conneoticut wheeled into line. In New Jersey a clu^kel 
a fitted up in the prison, and the members of the Theologicil 
minary at Princeton preached to the prisoners every Sabbath, dis- 
bnting religious tracts at the same time. In the Maryland peni- 
itiaiy the Mcthedist brethren regularly conducted religious aerviocB 
2I1 Lord's day, once in winter and twice in sunamer. In Ohio tiw 
Gsbytcrian Synod appointed and sustained a minister to preadk 
tedly in the prison at Columbus. 

rhe good work continued to move forward, until in 1836 — ten 
wrs from the first waking up of an interest in this subject — reaident 
aplaincies had been established in a goodly number of State prisons, 
)sperous Sunday schools had been formed in not less than a dozen 

these institutions, and a copy of the Bible had been placed in 
nost every prison-cell in the land. 

&Iany and precious were the fruits of these agencies^. The Script- 
% were constantly read by multitudes of convicts, and in caees not 
ew their pungent truths penetrated the conscience as a nail in a 
re place. The prisoners generally conceived a strong affection for 
ur chaplain, as their best friend and counselor. Numbers were 
»rally reformed through their labors ; and some, there is reason to 
liove, were spiritually and savingly converted. 
[ will not further pursue the religious liistory of our prisons ; but I 
>pose to offer a few remarks with a view of showing the present 
kte of religious instruction therein, and the encouragements held 
t to Christian labors in the same. 

The larger part of our American State prisons are now provided 
th resident chaplains, who give their whole time to this work* 
oeperous Sahbatli schools and prayer meetings have been estab- 
hed in many State prisons ; and church organizations have been 
-med in two — those of Kansas and Illinois, 
Although there is no church organization at Sing Sing, yet the 
3 baptized many on confession of their faith. I waa oaoe 
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t when tbis ordinance wea administered to seven convicts, 
laplain requested me to converse personallj with eacl» of them, 
ase interested me exceedingly. It was that of a young Jew, 

story, as then and there related, was substantially this: 

firet committed, he was placed in a solitary cell, till such time 
should be assigned to labor. The only thing in it, besides a 
id stool, was a copy of the Bible. He took it in his hand, and 
led of itself at the Sermon on the Mount. He had never seen 
' Testftment before, and had been taught that it was filled with 
>st horrible blasphemies. He read a few verses; and then from 
prejudice flung it at the wall, and let it lie for several hours in 
>ot where it fell. Then something impelled him to take it up- 
He did so, and read on ; and, as he read, he became so fasci* 

by it, that he read through the four Gospels. Then he turned 
and read the Old Testament, abeady familiar to him, but now 
5 him new ideas. He read on, tolling nobody what was going 

his raind — and, of course, without influence from any person — 

he became convinced that Jesus of Kazareth was the Messiah 
)ld by the prophets of his nation. Then he went to the chap- 
Old asked to be further instructed ; and at last he was baptized 
>ecame a true Christian. 

ending part of a day lately at Charlestown prison, Massachusetts, 
rued from the chaplain, the Kev. Mr. Carleton, the most singular 
ny I ever heard of. Three of the convicts had stolen a prayer- 
ing 1 The way it was done was this: Three men who worked 
lie same shop and had received serious impressions from the 
lay exercises, conferred with each other and agreed tliat it would 
aem good to meet and pray together. This was against the rules, 
[hey found an old shed near their workshop, where lumber and 
)iah were stowed ; and every day they would steal ont there for 

or fifteen minutes, hold their prayer-meeting, and go back to 
k again. For some time they escaped detection ; but at last the 
per found them out. He did not, however, like to take the 
loneibility of stopping them. So he reported the matter to* 

deputy warden, who felt the same hesitation and reported the 
3 to tie contractor, for whom the men, now increased to four, 
*e at work. He, too — probably thinking that, as the proverb 
s, *' meat and mass never hindered work " — winked at the pious 
ad; and for some months they continued to keep their stolen 
kjer meeting in the prison shed. 

tn the State prison of Massachusetts, a daily religious service is 
Id in the chapel immediately after breakfast, consisting of retiding 
Bcriptores, singing, prayer, and brief comments or exhortations. 
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tlie option of the chaplain. Similar services are held in the Cod- 
Becticut State prison both morning and evening. In both, ^bie efleel 

tthia daily eervice of prayer and worship on the convicts » Ibnnd 
1>e tranquilizing and quieting in a high d^ree; the beneficial 
influence being felt tliroughont the entire day. I am aony to be 
ol)llged to say that these are the only prisons, as &r as I know, is 
the United States, in which there are regular week-day terriem ct a 
religivuifi character. 

In all or nearly all the State prisons in the United States, <ioe 
public Fervico is held on the Lord^s day, at which a Benaoa is 
preached. In some, a second service is conducted for the benefit of 
the female prisoners, and a third for that of the aick in the bospitaL 
On all occasions of this kind, the singing of hymns forms a partof 
^e worship, and in this the convicts very generally unite. It hap> 
■ds, also, oftener than otherwise, that there is a r^nlar prison cboir 
composed of convicts, varying in numl»er from ahalf doxen to ftixteen, 
^d a melodeon as well, which is qoite commonly played by a prfe- 
Ber. Tliere is a uniform testimony on the part of the prison chap- 
lains to the softening, soothing, humanizing influence of aacred MOg 
on these fallen men and women. There can be no doubt thai nng- 
ing is a part of religious worship, which is eminently adapted to csfan 
the passions and to awaken devout feelings. It has been Dodoed 
that prisoners have often been deeply affected by it, owing doobtlesB 
to the fact that it has revived thoughts and emotions that had lo^ 
been dormant. The Kev. 3Ir. England, formerly chaplain of the 
juvenile prison at Parkhuret, in the Isle of Wight, once remarked 
to Mr. Frederick Hill that the first symptom <rf a boy's improvB- 
ment was his b^tnning to join in the singing, which at that prison 
is aaid to be remarkably good. 

In prisons which enjoy the services of resident chaplains, a good 
deal of pastoral labor is done by the incumbents ; but this depart- 
ment of work does not appear to be as thoroughly ofganized or 
as systematically performed in any of tiie State priwnB of the United 
States, as it is in the provincial penitentiary of Canada. Many of 
the efajq>lains spend two and three bonis eadi Lord's day in tbe same 
work. Some are in tbe babit of q>endii^ more or Itm tfane erery 
day in this penonal visitation. One sajs: '^I visit priscmers in 
tbeir cells a good deal on die Sabbath to converse vidi diem on 
religioas subjects — on an aTerage, I should think, aboot fifteen. I 
also see and convei^ with a number every day in my office^ eitber 
on my sending for them or on theireoaui^tDiBeQf dieirownaeoord. 
On these oocaskwiB it is quite watsi to oflfar p r ay er widi dieoL 
Thess labors are veil lee ei red by the eanvict% who ^pear to be 
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il for tlie Bytnpatliy and interest thus ehovvn to tbeni." 
er says: *'0n an average, I spend at least an Lour and a 
vei*y Sabbath in visiting prisoners in tbeir cells, seeing usuallj 
r upward. I visit the hospital daily, conversing with the 
ts and occasionally offering prayer. The most effective pas- 
service, I think, is performed in my casual meetings with the 
tts in my office, when they call on me in connection with their 
pondence, and in other parts of the prison premises," A third 
•es : "I visit the sick in the male hospital every day, and in 
male hospital about once a week ; but ollener, if necessary. I 
rse with convicts on writing and library days, and I send for 

to nay oiiice, from time to time, as there may be occasion, 
s labors are received with interest by the prisoners/' What is 

by the chaplains from whom these citations are made is done, 
antially, by all others. I feel a special gratification in being 
to report a unanimous testimony to the kindly, serious and 
ful spirit in whicli the convicts meet their chaplains in the dis- 
^e of these pastoral offices. As affording a specimen of this 
:, I cite the following statement of Mr. Cordier, commissioner 
le Wisconsin State prison : " The chaplain visits and converses 

the prisoners privately nearly every evening, n^ese vimts are 
Hy looked for?^ 

I the year 1839, the Boston Prison Discipline Society addressed 
le wardens of the different State prisons a series of intcrrogato- 

including, among others, the following : " What do you think 
. prison without a chapel, or place of worship, where the convicts 
be assembled on the Sabbath for public worship and Sabbath- 
>ol instructioa, and on week days for morning and evening 
y'DifiT* To this Mr. Moses 0. Pilsbury, one of the most eminent 
on keepers of that day, gave the following pointed reply : '* It is 
fosaible for me, in the limits of this, to give my views in detail on 
mportant a question ; but, in ray estimation, not much unlike (in 
ard to wiBdom) to a man who would build and adorn a beautiful 
p, laile lier with the richest cargo of goods, and send her to sea 
liout rudder, compass or chart. I think there would not be much 
iventivej m a prison without a chapel, against insanity, but it would 
writtea upon the very walls." This puts the supreme importance 
religion ia prisons in a light as clear as it is striking, and it is for 
s reason that I have cited it. 

[t appears, from the foregoing detail, that a good deal of promi- 
nce ia given by some at least of our American prison chaplains to 
3 work of personal visitation and conference. I cannot too warmly 
Dmend this practice, nor too strongly press it upon these excellent 
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gentlemen. I approve and nrge tbe nnirenal introdiKtioo into ; 
onB of a d&Oj genrice of prayer, like that in nee in the MMMdnlMtti 
and Connecdcnt prisons ; but I would give the pre-«imnenfld fk» per- 
sonal interviews, as likely to have the greater permaDent inflneDee: 
The benefit to convicts is obvious and incalculable of freqaect cootbt^ 
sations with an earnest, kind, godly, sympathizing mod jodkaooB ciiap- 
lain, when the pri<K)ner can express his feelinga said the ptttor cbb 
give his counsels and admonitions, with no one by to ciieek the five 
outpourings of the heart on either side. One special resMO fareadi 
visits and conversations is, that the chaplain is thereby wiaWffwl &s 
better to direct his inquiries and instructions to eadi Yrimnah |MP* 
ticular case ; and one highly important use to be made of thflra ia, aa 
Mr. nili has suggested, to inquire into the convict's p njspe eta aa 
liberation, and so by correspondence with his friends or farmer em- 
ployers, to obtain for him, when there is evidence of oontritioii and 
amendment, another trial. The friendly offices of the diaplain may 
often, in this way, be of essential service in effecting the prieonar^ 
restoration to society. 

I have scarcely passed the threshhold of my subject, and yet I have 
reached the limit which I had assigned to myself for this paper. One 
object, however, which I have had in view in writing it would be lo^ 
if I did not add a sentence or two more. I have desired to i ntnort 
Christian people in prisoners to such a d^^ee that thej will pnj, 
and, as they have opportunity, labor for their spiritoal welfare. Moat 
prisons are freely open to the efforts of judicious men and wocacsi, 
who are willing to work in such a field. Let it be remembensd thai 
John Howard and Mrs. Fry, that Louis Dwight and Miss Dix, we r e 
volunteer workers. The feeling is quite common with prisoners that 
persons who of their own accord visit them and labor for their im- 
provement, must have their interest at heart, and cannot be workiiig 
merely for pay. This feeling adds to the power of such instractioo, 
a fact which should certainly serve as a stimulus to effort in this 
direction- The ties which convicts in this way form with the pure 
and good, feeble as they may appear, arc often of inestimable value to 
them after their liberation. This is shown by the large number of 
offenders who have become respectable and usefnl members of society 
through such volunteer workers in our own and other countries. Let 
Christians whose home is near a prison ponder this matter, and jndge 
what their duty is. 
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XIX. SABBATH SCHOOLS IN PRISONS. 

BT TES OOBBISPOlfDXKe SXOBSTABT. 

bum is illustrious for having originated a system of prison dis; 
e, which has been more widely adopted, in this and other coun- 
than any other which has ever been devised. To Auburn also 
gs the honor of having established the first resident prison chap- 
Y and the first prison Sabbath school in America. Both Were 
uted in 1827. The Rev. Jared Curtis was an earnest and 
:ed man. Scarcely had he been fairly installed as resident chap- 
when his zeal prompted him to seek an ally in the institution 
Sabbath school, in the conduct of which he had the great advan- 
of competent assistants in a corps of teachers from among the 
ints of the Theological Seminary. The school was established 
the twofold object of imparting secular and religious instruc-. 
; and in both relations it was efficient and successful. Let me 
an instance of its usefulness in the higher of these ends. There 
a young Indian convict in the prison. He was naturally intelli- 
:, but grossly ignorant. After having attended the school some 
ka, he said to his keeper that he had been a bad boy ; that form- 
he would lie and steal ; but that he had now learned how wicked 
1 things were, and he wanted to go to the warden, confess his 
Its, and promise that he would never disobey God any more, 
?he seed thus planted in Auburn germinated and bore fruit very 
ckly. In 1833, just six years after the organization of the school 
Auburn prison, Sabbath schools hacl been established in ten State 
sons which are represented in the reports of the day as flourishing 
i useful in a high degree. So successful had this agency proved, 
J BO much was it prized by inspectors, officers and convicts, that a 
bbath school had come to be looked upon as an essential element 
a good system. of prison discipline. The number of teachers at 
at time employed in these schools was above one hundred, and the 
imber of prisoners receiving instruction, fifteen hundred. In all of 
ese achools illiterate convicts were taught to read, and large num- 
irs thus acquired a competent knowledge of this important art. In 
« Auburn prison alone, four bunded had learned to read, and many 
■ them to write and cipher also. The chaplain of the penitentiary 
i the District of Columbia bears this testimony, in which he is 
Drroborated by those holding the same office in other prisons, to the 
reat value of this instrumentality at that early day : " From all 




Qj observation, since I have had the honor to serve in thk institii- 
ton, I am convinced that Sabbath school instruction in oar peniteD- 
laries may be rendered one of the most elEcient aids in the work of 
Biurmation." The privilege of attending theee BchooU was eagerlj 
ibraced bj nearly all convicts to whom it was extended. To show 
Eiovr much it was prized, let me cite a single case, tliat of a prifloner 
who, being about to l^o disciplined for some infraction of prison mlefi, 
entreated that any punishment, however severe, might be inflicted 
on him ratlicr than that of removal from the Sunday school. 

So much for the early history of this institution in prisons. Ai 
Wt^ fts my information extends, Sabbath scliools are at preeeut hdd 
m til\cen State prisons and one house of correction ; there m;; 
othcre, of which I have no knowledge. The State prisons refer. 
■^e those of Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana (North and South), Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York (three), 
Ohio, Ehode Island, Tennessee and Virginia ; and the solitary house 
■pT correction is that at Springfield, Massadiiisetts. As respects tL^. 
privilege of attendance, the usage varies. lu some prisons all who 
'glsh are permitted to attend ; in others, a selection is made of tlujie 
Brho most need, and are most likely to be profited by, such instruction. 
Wlierever there is a resident chaplain, he commonly acts as 8Ui>eria- 
tP Tulonfc ; in the female prison at Sing Sing, the matron. In many 
Bf these prison Sunday schools, tlie officers, and not nnfrequently 
the wardens, aid in the instruction ; but the work is mostly done by 
volunteer laborers from outside. The number of convicts gathered 
into these schools I cannot state ^ith precision; but it is certainly 
not less tlian 2,000, and probably docs not exceed 3,000. I cannot 
undertake to give an account of all these schools eeriatim; but will 
mention some facts connected with a few of them, with a view of 
showing how useful they are, and, at the same time, of stirring up 
^he authorities of other prisons to organize a similar agency. 
^ There are twenty classes in the State prison Sabbath school of 
Rhode Island — seventeen male and three female. These classes are 
under the instruction of teachers from the various churches of Provi- 
dence, some of whom have been engaged in the work for more than 
ten years. Not only do these faitliful workers in a field which would 
commonly be regarded as arid and sterile, impart general lessons to 
the members of their classes, but many times they seek to win the 
prisoners to Christ by the more familiar and kindly method of per- 
sonal conversation. Nor do they limit their efforts to tliese spiritual 
objectB, but follow the convict after he is released, find employment 
for him, and, where this cannot be done at once, they sometimes take 
o their own home, and keep him there, till a suitable place can 
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^Tired for him. Many are thus saved from relapsing into crime 
ould otherwise be inevitably driven to it again by the pressure 
xt. It is an interesting fact that the late Dr. Wayland, long 
nored president of Brown University, took a deep interest in 
ishooly often visited it, and addressed its members with great 
neas and power. 

i Sunday school in Clinton prison, N. Y,, nnder the saperin- 
ice of Chaplain Canfield, is a good specimen of what may be 
. accomplished through this instmmentality for fallen and crim- 
3en. The interest in the school shown by the convicts is most 
ying- The mode of conducting the exercises is this : Two gen- 
[uestions are given oat every Sabbath for investigation by the 
:)er8 through the ensuing week — such as, ''"What is the Bible 
ing concerning theft, profanity, Sabbath observance, repentance, 
prayer, etc., etc. ? " A spirit of inquiry and research on the 
important subjects is thus awakened, and the study of the 
itures promoted to a remarkable d^ee. When the ^chool con- 
}, the first thing after singing and prayer is an examination of 
)risonerB on the two general questions proposed on the previous 
•ath. So lively is the interest taken in this exercise that, some- 
3, the whole hour is taken up with Scripture citations and the 
issions growing out of them. After the general exercise is 
;d, the convicts recite in classes to their respective teachers, using 
his purpose Dr. Clark's " Questions on the Heroes of the Bible." 
strongest conviction is entertained by the chaplain and others 
he beneficial effects of the school on those who attend it. A 
ving interest in the Bible and a growing knowledge of its truths 
most evidently the result. In proof of this, it may be stated that 
chaplain oft«n receives calls from convicts during the week for 
!ial religious conversation, the desire for which has been awakened 
attendance on the Sunday school. The interest in religious in- 
ries of more than one prisoner has thus been excited to such a 
ree that they have read through the whole of Dwight's Theology, 
achievement not often perhaps accomplished by laymen outside 
prison walls. The influence of the school on the discipline of the 
son, as well as on the moral improvement of the men, is most 
atary. 

The Sabbath school in the Connecticut State prison is composed 
all the prisoners who wish to avail themselves of it. It was more 
luerouslj attended the last year than ever ^before. Both the war- 
a and his deputy are teachers in it, and render excellent service in 
is department. The results of the school, in connection with other 
iigioos Berrices, have been most cheering. The chaplain assures 
Senate, No. 10.] 50 




IS that Bcareelj fi Sftbbath passed daring the year io ^ 
3orc of the convicts did not express their interot ia die i 
eligion, and seek personal instraction from hnn. Ibaj proAi 
ave experienced a saving change through faith in ovr Lard 
lavioar Jeens Christ. While admitting the danger of 
irofessions made under circnn:istance8 of snch g o c l ott aB, tike i 
ajfl that he shall be disappointed if he does not hear s 
cconnt of a goodlj number after they shall have gone ftrth into ^ 
DT^ptations of society. 

A flourishing and highly successfol Sabbath sdiool eiists xa te 
ttate prison of New Hampshire. It assembles in the dt^>el at 4 
. SI., and all who choose attend. Devoted teacben, ladies and g^ 
lemen from outside, engage in this service with xeal and jmnekuaSty^ 
ome of whom are absent scarcely a single 8abbath in the year. 
rhe whole number of prisoners here averages but little nwre than a 
Lundred, yet the average attendance on the Sabbath ediool, whicb is 
ntirely voluntary, is eighty-throe. The chapel is not large eaoof^ 
accommodate all in classes, or, it is thought, evciy man mi^t ba 
trought in. The interest shown in this exercise by the convicts, and 
heir ^' profiting" through it, form a subject of remark with all who 
Tsit the school and witness its working. 

An excellent and fruitful school is maintained in the State peni- 
entiary of Ohio. The chaplain thinks it would be difficult to c£ti- 
QSte its advantages. Its influence for good upon the present 
onduct, the prison-life of the convicts is very decided ; and all its 
raidencies are to the developement of a better life in the future. It 
B matter of regret to the chaplain, and surely not otherwise than of 
liscredit to the Christian people of Columbus, that the privileges 
f the school cannot be extended to all who would glady accept 
hem, for want of a sufiicient corps of teachers. It might be whiq>- 
ired into the ear of ease-loving Christians in that city, that some 
hirty ladies and gentlemen of Portland, Maine, go out five miles 
very Sabbath of the year, even through the storms and snows of 
rinter, to a similar service in the reform school at Cape Elizabeth* 
ifany of the attendants do solemnly profess actual change of heart 
hrough faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and avow their purpose, 
hrough Divine grace, whether in or out of prison, to " lead a new 
[fe.^ Mr. Byers expresses full confidence in the sincerity of not a 
ew of these professions. And why should be not! A thief and 
Quiderer was converted on the cross; may not other thieves and 
aurderers be converted in prisoo 1 

All the convicts (over 500) in the Sute pcnitentiarr, at Richmond, 
Ta., attend the Sabbath school held there. The s«Bsion com- 
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vences at 8 o'clock p. m., and -continues for two houTB. Hanj are 
saming to read, and the others are diligently engaged in the study 
f £ible lessons. The classes are taught by volunteer workers, chiefly 
rom the Society of Friends. The superintendent in a letter to the 
writer, says : " Old Father Willet takes charge. Good old gentle- 
cnan 1 The prisoners worship him, and I love him." The firuit of 
this school, in connexion with other agencies, has been nearly one 
hundred hopeful conversions. 

I might extend thes^ notices, but the facts would be similar. Let 

the foregoing detail suffice as an imperfect illustration of what has 

been, and may be, accomplished for prison^ and prisoners, through 

an agency so effective in other forms — the Sunday school Let it 

Btiniulate the authorities of other prisons to ^^do likewise," and be an 

incitement to all Christian people to pray for God's blessing on these 

and other agencies instituted for the moral and spiritual r^eneration 

of those who have broken righteous laws and are suffering the award 

of justice. 
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XX. PKAYER MEETINGS IN PRISONS. 

It may suipnee some persons to be informed tliat prayer meeting 
— warm, earnest, flaurishing, fruitful prayer meetiogs— exist in sev- 
eral of the State prisons of our country. Yet, strange ae it nuy 
appear, eneli is tlie fact. Meetings for prayer and coDferenoe are 
statedly maintained in the State prisons (male and female) at Sing 
Singj N. T. ; at Kichmond, Ya. ; at Joliet, IlL ; at Leareiiwortli, Kan- 
sas, and in the home of correction at Detroit, Mich. A few years 
ago, a prayer meeting was held ev^ery Sabbath morning in the State 
prison at Charlestown^ Mass. ; but it was given up because of the 
inconvenience thereby eaiised to the officerSj in requiring them to 
come to the prison for the purpose of letting the prisoners out of 
their cells. 

I propose to give a brief account of these meetings, andfihow&ome 
of the results accomplished by them. 

The first convict prayer meeting of which I have any knowledge 
was eatablished in the male prison at Sing Sing, by the Eev, John- 
Liickey, chaplain, in 1863, during the incnmbeney of Gaylord B< 
Hubbell as warden, a noble Chiiatian gentleman^ and certainly one 
of the best presiding officers that Sing Sing has ever known- This 
meeting began with an attendance of some half dozen prisoners, and 
has been continued weekly to the present time. It has steadily 
increased till it numbers one hundred and fifty members, and a 
hundred are frequently in attendance. The chaplain presides, but 
the prayers and exhortations are made by the convicts, unless some 
brother or sister from outside happens to be present, and has a word 
of counsel or encouragement to oflPer. The writer has often been 
present at tliese convict gatherings for prayer, and has witnessed, 
with satisfaction and gratitude^ the silent, orderly, devout and even 
fervent manner in which they were conducted, I do not doubt that 
much good has been done through this agency, A healthful moral 
influence has been exerted upon the hundreds of criminals who 
Lave been members during the seven years of their history; and 
some, at least, have been spiritually and saWngly converted. Quite 
a number, who had been members of the prison prayer meeting, have, 
on their discharge, become members of Christian dinrchefl, and have 
honored their profession. Some have become class leaders, and ono 
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least superintendent of a mission Sabbath school. I Have seen 
>res of letters, written by membeFs of the meeting after their re- 
ase, addressed either to the chaplain or fellow-members left behind; 
id the spirit of penitence, humility, faith, prayer, resolution and 
pparent sincerity breathing in them was very cheering, and gave 
rotnise — evidence, perhaps, I shonld rather say — of permanent 
ruit. 

The prayer meeting in the female prison at Sing Sing was organ- 
jsed the same year — 1863 — nnder the anspices of Mrs. Maiy Hub- 
bard, at that time matron of the institution, and a Chxistian lady of 
rare excellence. Mrs. Hubbard was aided in her good work by Mrs. 
Xiuckey, wife of the chaplain. In a letter to the writer, Mrs. Hub- 
hard Bays : 

" Our meetings were opened by reading the Scriptures and prayer 
hy myself or Mrs, Luckey, whenever she was present. The convicts 
who felt inclined followed either with prayer or remarks. We usu- 
ally sang several hymns during the exercises. All came who desired, 
and the number varied from fifteen to forty. The interest manifested 
was very encouraging. Very often the whole company would be in 
tears, while confessions were made to God and to each other. They 
were always orderly and quiet during the exercises. I think the 
prayer meeting had more power in subduing those restless spirits than 
the shower hath and all other modes of punishment: Its influence 
was very apparent, and was freely acknowledged by the assistiant 
matrons. A number of those who professed to have experienced a 
change of heart maintained a consistent life dnring the remainder 
of their term and after leaving prison. I have now in my mind the 
case of an English woman, who had once been in affluent circum- 
BtaBces, but through the influence of intemperance had gone down, 
fitep by step, till thQ criminal's cell was her home. The change in 
her was marked, and after leaving prison she united with a Chris- 
tian church and honored her profession." 

I have myself attended that meeting, and felt equal wonder and 
delight while listening to the simple, earnest, touching (and of some, 
I may say eloqueTif) prayers and exhortations of those convict women. 
One case interested me specially. It was that of quite a young girl, 
who had known better days in the home circle under her father's 
roof, but had fallen through the influence of evil associations. She 
had taken part in the service by oflFering a modest, child-like prayer, 
which greatly affected her companions. She remained after the 
1 gone, to say a word to me, apparently for the purpose of 
Bome light from a person whom she thought capable of 
; it. To a remark of mine on the supreme importance of 
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gerviee of the Lord's day, preceded by a specml service of praise to 
Godj the devotion of the whole of the sacred day not occupied in 
public worfllilp to personal conversation with the prisoners in their 
oollej and the weeklj distribution of religious books to all who deeire 
tlietiij a prayer and conference meeting was ^tablishcd in 18^8^ 
which k attended by all the priaoners who are so diepoaed. 

The chaplain presides, but the service is mainly conducted by the 
prifloners. It h higlily prized by them, and iB found very beneficial 
In tnany ways. The ordinary attendance upon this eervlce is from 
iixty to seventy. As the result, a large number have hopefdllr 
paBBcd from death imto life. The chaplain says: "Every Sab- 
bath in the year has been made joyous by the reclamation of 
aevoral of these wanderers. Most of these manifeet'as profound 
convictioQ of sin and give aa clear evidence of conversion, in the 
transfer of love from tiling earthly to things heavenly, in their 
trnBtful rei>oee in the Saviour of &inner9, in their lamentatloDfi otot 
the evil of their paet lives, and in th^r yeamiug for the reformation 
of others, as arc usually found outside of prison walls. The ftiftxog 
time of temptation will^ of course, reveal the preseace of chaff will 
the wheat. Thus it i* everywhere*" 

Another pleading result of this meeting and other " means of grace'* 
is thus stated ; " The preference for religious books has gradaally 
increased during the year, until now they are in more constant cir^ 
culation, more eagerly sought, and more highly prized than i»y 
other class of books*" Truly does Mr, Foote remark, in view of 
such facts, *' There w no impassahh gulf between ths ohief of sin- 
nr^nt and the Friend of eimi^rs.^'* 

The '^ convicts' prayer meeting " in the State prison of MaaaAchct- 
aetts was eatabliahed and continued for six months in the year 1866, 
and was then given up for the reason already stated. It was held at 
9 oclock on Sabbath morning. The cluiplain led the meeting. He 
commenced it by reading a abort portion of Scriptnre, and offering t 
brief prayer. He then threw the meeting open, and for a full hour 
the prisoners wonld sing, pray and exhort. Sometimes two or three 
wonld rise at once, and there was never a single moment nnoc- 
cnpied. Ministera and others, who were occasionally present from 
ontside, expressed not only pleasure, bat astonishment, at the 
fitness and fervor of the exerdsea. The rranark was not imcom- 
mon that they never, anywhere, had heard exhortations raore 
appropriate, remaifa more intelligent, prayers m<Mie flnent and 
fervent, or praise more animated and devout In a letter to the 
writar, nnder date of Febmary IS, the chaphdn, Ber. Mr. Gtrleton, 
8ays: 
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*' T think that the influence of the meetings waa sciothin"; and salu- 
tary, and in some cases spiritually beneficiaL The number hi attend- 
ance was from forty to fifty, and we ehould have had many more if a 
general invitation had been given. Wc have had occasional meet- 
ings since, — on holidays. I think we ought to have them once a 
Tweek ; and from conversation recently with one of the trustees, I 
liope that something may be done in this direction." 

From the foregoing detail, I think we are warranted in the judg- 
ment that the experiment of prison prayer meetings has been a suc- 
cess. May the good Lord increase both their number and their 
fruitfalnesB. 



[Senate, No, 10.] 
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XXI. PRISON ARCHITECTURE. 

Bt a CowrnxK. 

For a Dumber of years, the Prison Association has been in 
of applications from various quarters for suggestions and ooaiuel 
relation to pyson stmctures. Within the last two yean, (Immi| 
applications have licconie more frequent and niimerons, particolarlj i 
from the Sonthern States and from States recently admitted Into dhf 
Union. Last spring, a gentleman residing in one of the largest rf ' 
tlie Western State*, who takes much interest in all questions relatipp 
to the improvement of prison discipline and the progress of BOoaU 
science generally, addressed a letter to the Corresponding Secret 
saving tJiat jails were built every year in his own and the aJjoic 
States, and that these new erections almost uniforody reprodat^ 
errors and defects of tlie old. On this gronnd be urged that 
As54>ciation should declare itself in reference to this important i 
and illustrate its views on prison architecture with diagraoia, ^ 
ing ground plau and elevation for model prisons of diflFerent i 
In conformity with tlie request, thus presented and enforcedi 
undersigned were appointed a committee to consider the qtiatil 
of prison architecture, and to prepare a paper on the sabject 
insertion in the present annual report 

lu fultilling the duty laid upon them, the undersigned bare 
fined their inquiries to four classes of penal institutions — the 
mon jail, tlie station-house or lock-up, the house of corroctiuD a&4 
the State prison. We have sought the best lights within our 
and given the best reflection of which we were capable to the i 
ject; and the reesnlt is set forth in the following paragraphs: 

1. A Model J ah. 

The architoctore of the jaib of New York is abnoat nniformlr bstl, 
and, with the exception of some good jails in the State uf PenQsj'i- 
vania, such as those at York and Xorristown, tfaej grow worse m 
one goes Sooth and West, Enough money has been 5peot opoti 
them to make tliem model structures ; but it has Ijeen miuj^ilicd, 
moled, and often even woree than wasted. 

(1.) 7%tf ammkmJaOs €f tie Umiiei SMm—w ^mkiflii 
fmm^&Uif ^ Atm — wrtwurft. Tbeyare 

(•) ITasaie iritfi respect to the detention of the priaooen; 

(() Unsafe with respect to the lives and linslK of the jaikn; 
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(c) Unsafe (in many cases) with respect to fire ; 
(id) Unsafe from the facility afforded to mobs to break into them ; 
(«) Unsafe because, from their construction, persons from without 
aay, at pleasure, convey tools, weapons and liquor to the prisoners 
vithin. 

The only jail, of many years standing, strong enough to resist the 
prisoners, was the old Leverett street jail in Boston, which was 
abandoned and taken down in 1850. All the rest have been 
repeatedly broken^ and most of them can be broken any day by a 
smart burglar, who understands his trade. "We know few jails out of 
Ne'w England which cannot be broken, if the jail itself were the only 
obstacle ; chains and constant vigilance on the part of the jailer are 
absolutely necessary, if desperate villians are to be kept in confine- 
ment. The great cause of this insecurity is that the jails are so ill- 
conatmcted that the jailer cannot see what is going on in the prison 
without being seen himself. When mischief is brewing, he cannot 
get to the scene of it without giving notice of his approach to the 
mischief-makers long enough beforehand to enable them to remove all 
evidences of the mischief contemplated. In a word, the jails are so con- 
structed that the jailer cannot exercise due vigilance and supervision. 
There are few jails in which the jailers have not, from time to 
time, been knocked down, and sometimes nearly killed, by desperate 
prisoners. Eed pepper has been thrown in their eyes ; they have 
been knocked down from behind, choked, stabbed, and injured in 
various ways. This is in consequence of the numerous hiding places 
with which the jails abound. There have been few or no injuries 
where the jailer has been able to see what was before him. It is 
obvious that all wooden jails are liable to fire, especially from insane 
prisoners, or when insane persons are lodged in them for safe keep- 
ing. The mob at Newburgh, not many years ago, broke into the 
jail of that populous city, and hung one of the prisoners in the yard. 
Oar ears yet tingle with the hanging of the express robbers at Sey- 
mour, Indiana. Such things could hardly happen in a jail properly 
built. When prisoners can have access to the windows at pleasure, 
more especially when the windows are out of the range of observa- 
tion fi^m the jailer's apartment, there is evidently nothing to pro- 
Tent them from supplying themselves with every thing they desire 
from outside, without the privity of the jaDer. 
(2) Our jails are unhealthy. They are so because 
(a) They are, most of them, wholly without artificial ventilation, 
\ and all of them are imperfectly ventilated. 

(() Many of them are so situated that they exclude the sunlight, 
wblch is a most important hygienic element. 
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(c) Tliey lire generally (lamp, from imperfect drainage. 
(rf) Very many of tlieiu are tilthy, because it is bo difficult to clean 
them. 

(e) Most of tlicm arc ill 8iii)plied with water for washiDir and 
bathing. 

(3) Our jails arc productive of immoraliitj and cHinc^ 7)iahily hy 
reamn of their defective consiruction. 

(a) A large number of them interpose uo obetacle to tlie male and 
female prit^oncrs talkinfr witli and seeing eauli other, thus mutually 
inflaming the passions. 

(i) Much of the ])risoneis' time ia spent in gambling. 
(c) TliG tyros in (.'rime constantly associate vitli the adepts. Our 
reports are full of facts sliowiug the iujurione influence of such 
associatiuns. 

If it be asked why the jailers do nut keep their prisoners confined 
separately in their cells, the answer u, tliat very few jails have a 
snthcient ininibcr of celle to keep tlieni separate, and those where 
the number is suflicient are so unwholesome that the health of the 
prisoners would be destroyed, if they did not iiave access to the 
corridors in the day time. If it be aske<l w}iy jailers permit gamb- 
ling and drinking in the prison^^, the answer is, tliat they cannot 
liL'lp it The jailer eamiot enter the juil witliout turning his key 
and making a noise, which gives the prisoners time enough to secrete 
all evidences of their guilt before he gets to them. 
{4r) The jaih are the cau^e of tjreat lnJuMlce. 

{a) Witnesses, altogether guiltless of crime, arc compelled to asso- 
ciato with the vilest oif-se->uring of creation. Tin- law forbids this 
Injt a hirge pro}>i>rtion ol' the jails arc so constructed that the law 
'Vnnot he oiajed, 

{h) Persons simply mrcuscd of crime, maTiy of whom afVerwardfi 
prove to be innocent, arc herded with conviutcd criminals. 

(<-') The insane, temporarily ludgeti there lor security, arc mingled 
with cunvietcd felons. 

(d) Debtors arc also compelled to mix with criminals. 
It is not wonderful that our existing prison areliitecture is a laiJure, 
M'lun SVC consitler th:it the wliulc cliarge of building jails falls, in 
most States of the Union, on the boards of county su[>crvisoi*B, county 
commissioners, or some similar body. 

When a jail is to be built, the board aii]>oirits a committee of 
their own body with powur to make the i>hLns and t-rect the build- 
ing. This counnittee usually consists of some nu^rchant, lawyer or 
mcclianic from the cniinly town, and i\\\vv or four farmei's from the 
(uitlying country towns. Doubtless they are worthy anti intelligent 
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.exi. They may be excellent and substantial farmere, who would 

9 just the men to build model barns and stables and corn-cribs, 

ecause they know exactly what constitutes the excellencies and 

.efecta of their own and their neighbors* farm buildings ; and they 

eonld bo able to reproduce the one and avoid the other. But they 

lave not the slightest idea of what is an excellence or what a defect 

in a jail. They have never seen any jail but that in their own 

county, and bo they visit those in one or two contiguous counties ; 

but they do not know to what points to direct their attention, and 

therefore fail in gathering much wisdom from the inspection. They 

have a vague idea that a jail must be a very strong place, with 

plenty of stone or brick and iron about it ; and if they put in these 

materials in sufficient quantity, they cannot understand why they 

should not have a perfect jail. Unfortunately, they have not the 

remotest idea that these materials may be as weak as paper and 

putty, if they are distributed improperly. We have in our minds 

a jail with ponderous walls and massive iron gratings, sufficient to 

withstand a besieging army ; but the floor beneath the cell doors 

consists of flag-stones which can be tilted up with a case knife. 

This gives the prisoners access to the cellar, which lias no other 

security than glass windows. Another ponderous structure has a 

privy which has a wall one brick thick, that communicates with an 

open lot. The prisoners who love liberty better than clean clothing 

can, at any time, by getting into the vault and digging out the 

mortar around one brick, readily release themselves. Nor are these 

the only jails of the kind described, which occur to our recollection. 

In a word, these committees of county supervisors or county com- 

miasicmers have no idea of what a jail should be, or should not be ; 

and it is therefore by no means surprising that they should utterly 

fail in accomplishing successfully the work with which they are 

chai^. Sometimes professed architects are employed to make the 

plans. But this does not mend the matter much, because very Ibw 

architects have ever had any experience in tlie erection of jails^ and 

without knowing distinctly, beforehand, what he is to do and what 

he is to avoid, an architect cannot accomplish that which it is the 

main object of a jail to effect, although he may gratify the eye with 

the finest architectural eflccts. 

In view of such considerations as these, the Executive Committee 
of the Kew York Prison Association have thought that they would 
render a good and acceptable service to the public, if they should 
make the effi^rt to ascertain all the conditions of a good jail and 
embody them in the best architectural formb. 
In order to obtain a model jail, it is necessary 
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1, To have an open lot, which cjinnot be overshadowed by con- 
tiguous buildings. 

3. The site selected should not be stony ; at least the stones acces- 
sible should not be large enough to be used as weapons of offeoce. 

3, It should have good natural facilities for drainage. 

4. It should be tolerably elevated, so that the fresh air will sweep 
through it unobstnictod. 

5, The jail itself should be so constructed that it can be readil v 
• supplied with an abundance of pure water. 

6, It should not be too far removed from the court house, as thia 
would increase the chances of escape in going to and coming frona 
court at tJie time of trial. 

7. It should not bo too far removed from the compact part of the 
town or village where it is situated ; so that help, in case of rebellion 
or fii'c, may be promptly obtained. For the same reason, it shonld 
not be in the quartci*3 of the worst part of the population, as they 
would be likely to aid the prisoners from sympathy with tliem. The 
respectable jxtrtion of the population will not object to the proximity 
of the jail, if it has a handsome exterior; and this is a good reason 

, for some architectural embellishment of jails. 

8. It should^ if possible, stand north and south, so tliat the stin 
light can enter the windows all day, on one side or the other. The 
])art occupied by the jailer should face the north, and the end occupied 
]*y the prisoners sliould have the benefit of the southeni exposure. 

When tlie site is properly selected, the next thing is to determine 
that arrangement of tlio interior, which shall best subserve the pur- 
poses for whicli the building is to be erected. 

The committee sought diligently to learn what those objects were; 
they inquired into tht^ varioiij^ jjlans and contrivances which had been 
employed for breaking jail, the history of the most successful assaults 
on jailers, and the causes of disease among prisoners, with a view to 
devising means to guard, as far as possible, against sucli evils. Hat- 
ing studied the subject as thoroughly as their opportunities would 
permit, they have, through one of their number, embodied their ideas 
in arrhitoctara] expresssion. The committee have no hesitation in 
recommending the plan suggested to the authorities charged with 
the building of jails, as being, in their judgment, the best yet sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the public for the accomplishment of the 
objects for which jails are provided. 

The annexed diagrams are given in illustration, 
f The scale upon wliich these diagrams are constructed is 48 feet tn 
the inch; and t!ie size of each particular part can be easily uFcor 
tained by the application of a graduated rule. 
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The jailer's apartments are placed iu front, aiul may be two or tJirce 
stories Iii«i;li, as the exigencies of tlie case Bhall require. The first 
story ia 30 by 4S feet. The principal room H for the jailer*8 family 
IB 18 hy 21 feet. The smaller room 11 is 18 feet sqnare. The jailer's 
office F is 13 by IS feet. In tliia room the arms, keys, handcuffs, 
shackles and chains may be kept in a safe, and also the prison library, 
besides the jailer's desk, with the books and papers. These rooms, 
incladino; those in the second story for bed rooms and those in the 
haseuient fur a dining room F, a store room G, and a bathing room 
IT, Avill he a sutiicicnt provision for the comfort of the jailer and his 
family. The guard room A, in the first storj', is 25 by 48 feet, 
octagonal in form, having two long sides and six shorter ones. 

It will be observed that the guard room commands both sides of 
the jail, and would enable a small armed force to keep a large attack- 
ing force on the outsi<lc at bay; and at the same time it would com- 
mand every cell door, window and area or corridor. A sink for 
washing may be placed beneath the stairs to the galleries on one side, 
and a dumb waiter cammunicating with the kitchen A in the base- 
ment on the othei*. 

One turnkey or more, according to the number of prisoners, should 
be always on duty in the guard room in the day time ; and when the 
number of prisoners is large, one should be on duty iu the same posi- 
tion at niglit also. "When the number of prisoners is small, he may 
sleep in tlie room (t, which is JO l)y 12 feet, where he can see all that 
i;oea on in the guard room and one corridor, at any moment, as he 
lies in betl, and liear tlie slightest sound in guard room or corridors. 
The jail i)roi)er is 48 by fili feet, including tlic privilege rooms 
D D, or 48 by 60 foet, excluding them. This gives twelve small and 
six large cells, the fonner being 5 by 9 feet, and the latter 9 by 10 
feet. The smaller cells arc intended for persons Avho are committed 
but for a few days, or for those who may be pennitted to associate 
together in the day time without danger of mutual contamination, 
\in(ler the constant supervision of the officer on duty. The larger 
cellfi are intended for the solitary confinement of prisoners under 
sentence, and for such of the accused aa would bo likely to contami- 
nate othei"s. 

The privilege cells, 9 by 18 feet, which are light, airy and com- 
fortable, are intended for witnesses, debtors and such other prisoners 
ft8 may have earned the privilege by good conduct. 

Tke p/lsoncrs in solitary confinement will be supplied with water 
and conveniences for washing and drinking in their celb, while those 
having access to the area will wash in a sink, to be provided between 
the windows, in the end of the octagonal room. 
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Defecation will be effected in covered night buckets, supplied with 
dry clay, which effectually absorbs all odors that would otLcnt'ise 
arise from them. 

The corridora BB are ten feet wide; the galleries EE are three 
feet wide, and Bhonld be furnished with strong guards, four feet high, 
to protect the jailer again Rt a sudden tliruet by a prisoner into the 
area below. 

The stairs, seen at the end of the cells, should be constructed 
without risers, which would conceal a prisoner from the jailer 
approaching from beliind. " Avaid all liiding places," is a cardinal 
maxim in jail-building. " Use no wood where iron or stono can be 
substituted for it," is another maxim of equal importance. 

The greatest point of all in jail construction is to have the prison 
BO arranged that a constant oversight of the prisoners can be kept np 
by the jailer without the knowledge of the former. The passage P 
affords the most perfect means for the accomplishment of this object. 
A narrow elit, about oue-sixteentli of an inch wide, is cut in the rear 
wall of the cell, which is beveled upward, do^vnwa^d and laterally, 
so that a person in the passage can see what a prisoner is doing in his 
cell at any momentj without liis knowing that he is under inspection. 
Very little mischief can be done where this mod© of examination or 
oversight is provided. 

The cells and other arrangements of the basement will be readily 
understood by an inspection of the diagram aud references. The 
basement cells are intended for the most dangerous priBoners, aud are 
consequently made the strongest. Stout iron rings should be inserted 
finnly in the walls of two or three cells, in order that chaiuB raay be 
attached to them if necessary, 

The two cells next to the guard-room may be used for punishment 
cells. For this purpose, a wooden door may be hung outside the 
grated one, which, when closed, makes the cells peifectly dark. 
When confined in suoli a cell on bread and water, the most stubborn 
prisoners usually yield. These punishment cells should be provided 
with fans on the outside in the guard-room, which can be worked 
from time to time by the turnkey, so that an abundant supply of 
pure air may be furnished to the prisoner under confinement 

The room TT, in the basement, may be used as a bath-room by the 
prisoners. 

rlails should be heated by steam radiators, and, when practicable, 
lighted with ga,s. Fires accessilile to the prisoners and movable 
liglits nro alwiivs dimgcnnis. The c^'llr; shmihl be furnished with 
swinging iron bedsteads, and the hinges should be so firmly anchored 
in the partition walls between the cells, that they cannot be drawn 
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p^^t^w itliont pulling down the wall. The bedstead should be made 
Viify firiii^ and bo strongly riveted, fo tliat the prisoner cannot pull 
~t apart. Many escai)es and asaanlts on jailer* have been luado by 
'Weapons Ibnned from ill-riveted iron bedetoads. 

Three windows, eaeli seven feet wide, extending from the floor of 
tlio cells to the top of the jail block, are introduced into the wallti 
i>T\ each side of the bnilding. 

The basement is not tliereforo directly lighted, but receives the 

light Blantwise from the window*;, the bottoms of which are on a level 

with the top of the bafieincnt cells. The prisoners in the narrow ceUs 

I receive light only through the grated door of their colls. Those in 

' the larger colls receive light and air not only through the gi*utctl 

' door, but through a window three by four feet, as shown in the plan. 

The basement is intended to be wholly above gi'onnd; but no cellar 

beneath it is rc<!onmiended. 

One of the large cells may be fitted with an acoustic apparatus, 

consisting of a dome in tlio top of the cell, so curved as to reflect all 

sounds into its axis. From this a pipe is carried into the passage P 

whore an officer can distinctly Lear every word uttered, oven in a 

whisper, by prisoners. In this way many secrets may be revealed, 

whicli will be found of the utmost importance in the administration 

of criminal justice. 

It is hardly necessary to say that much of the security of any jail 
depends upon the structure and reliableness of the locks* There are 
I two clUTurciit locks now being manufactured, either of wluch may be 
H| relied upon with confidence, unless we are very much mistaken in 
^ our judgment. One of them was invented by L. M. Ham, of Boston, 
Mass.; tlie other l)y Cluis. E. Felton, superintendent of the peniten- 
tiary ftt BuQ'alo, N. Y. The fallowing is a diagram ">f the lock in- 
veDtcd by 

Mr. Ham thus describes 
his lock: *' It is a s])ring 
lock for cell doors, which 
contains the elements of 
strength, simplicity and 
security in an eminent 
degree, as it fastens by 
merely shutting the door 
(requiri?ig a key only to 
open it), and when fast- 
ened, the door is held as 
in the grasp of a hand, a 
(WTtion of the bar being completely encircled with iron. 
[Senate, No. 10.] 52 
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*' A heavy iron caeting, made in the form of u bux, about twelve 
inchcB lon^, four inches high and tiight inches deep, is built into the 
mason work on ono siiie of a cell door, the outer side of t]»o box and a 
portion of tlio cad next the door being ma^le in one piece^ 60 sccnred 
to the other by dof^a and protected screws that it can be removed ai 
pleasure. To the inside of the removable piece, on the end fartheal 
from the door, is attached a common lever spring lock, and on the oth< 
end and next the door its pivoted a heavy lever tumbler, with jaws likd 
those of a wi'ench, extending from the door jamb, and ita lever eiH 
tending back to the bolt of tlie spring lock. When shut, the dooi 
fits between the jaws, and the bolt of the spring latch firmly hoi 
tlie ends of the lever. The tumbler is pivoted near the inner jaw, 
8o that when tlic spring latch is drawn back, pulling the door w 
force the out-er jaw of the tumbler back within the jamb, and allo^ 
the door to open ; but when the door is being closed, it strikes t] 
inner juwj which forces out the outer jaw arut latches the lever em 
of the tumbler beneath the spring bolt. 

"The machinery is simple and durable, consisting, sis it does, onl^ 
of the spring lock and the tumbler, and the door is always fast whei 
closed ; but for farther and more complete protection, the striker oi 
the main casting is hooked round towards the front, &o that the bi 
of the door will just fit into tlic space between it and tlie door jamb, 
and so tliat it will co\*cr the jaws of the tumbler, mjdiing a baud 
iron around the bar into wLicIi no tool can be inserted to spring 
door awuy from its fastenings." 

The annexed diagrams represent the lock invented by Mr. Fel 

Mr. Felton, in his application for a patent, thus describes his lock 

" Figure I is a horizontal section of my improved lock. Figure 
IB a front sectional elevation. Figure III is a perspective view of J 
same, as applied to a prison door. 

" The nature of this invention consists, first, in supporting the 
secondiiry bolt in the inclosing shell by brackets, or otherwise, uTifl 
connecting it to tlie main working parts of the lo(.-k by mi':uj> et 
braee-hars, so that the key will give it a niovemeut parallel with the 
movement of the common bolt; second, an inclosing case, having a 
liingerl right-angled cover, so conetrucled that the door, when closed, 
will cover the inner fastening thereof. 

*' Lettei's of like name and kind refer to like parts in each of the 
figures. 

'* A represents a lock, the working jvarte of which belong to that 
species conunonly caDed *^ tumbler lock." B represents a triangular 
metallic shell, in which the working parts A, and the other operat- 
ing parts of ray improvement, are contained. This shell is provided 
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vitli CL right-angled hinged cover V. The tumbler-lock A is firmly 
iecTxred to and within the shell B, by means of screws a^, and is 
Loca^ted close to the front of the cover b^, the cover having an open- 
ing, in line with the key-hole of the lock, for the insertion of the 
key therein, as shown at a*, Fig. I. D represents the bolt of the 
lock A- E represents a secondary bolt, which locks the door. This 
bolt E slides in bearings e* e^, cast on the frame of the shell B, and 
moves parallel with the bolt D. FF* are brace-bara which form a 
connection between the bolts D and E. The brace F is placed at 
right angles, or nearly so, to the bolts, and one end thereof works 
loosely in a hole made in the bolt E between its supporting brack- 
ets. That end of the brace F^ which is attached to the back end 
of the bolt D, passes through a short slot f^, made in the back plate 
of the tumbler-lock A for that purpose. By means of this arrange- 
ment of the bolts D and E, and brace-bars FF^, the bolt E will 
have a movement parallel to and corresponding with that of the 
bolt D, when operated by the lock A, in a common manner. And 
it will be observed that, no matter bow far distant the bolt E is 
situated from the bolt D and lock A, or how far the lock A is 
removed from the comer or jamb of the wall, the movement and 
action of the bolt D will be directly communicated to the bolt E. 
The bolt E passes through the iron frame of the door, as shown at 
G, and shoots into the edge of the door. The iron door frame or 
jamb G- has a flange g^ projecting behind the door, which effect- 
ually prevents any meddling with the bolt E from the inside. 

" When the lock is used as a prison lock, it answers its purpose 
admirably. The lock A and key-hole are entirely removed out of 
sight and readi of the prisoner, and he is also prevented from inter- 
feriBg with and destroying the bolt E. The shell B is first firmly 
secured within the wall, then the iron door frame is placed in posi- 
tion, as ehovm in Fig. I, and after the lock A and the other operat- 
ing parts have been arranged within and attached to the shell, the 
lunged cover or door b* is closed, and the end thereof slipped in 
between the door-frame G and the shell, and screwed thereto by 
the screw g^, passing the iron frame G, cover b* and shell B, as 

shown by dotted lines in Fig. II. 

■** * » * * # * 

"For prison purposes, the door should be hung on the inside of 
the front cell wall. The key-hole a^ should be at sufficient distance 
from the inside of the cell to prevent the prisoners tampering with 
the lock by means of keys, picks, or otherwise. The lock should be 
near the surface of the wall, that the door may the more quickly 
and easily be unlocked by a keeper. The shell or frame B b* should 
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he 9o constrncted and fastened lis to bti secure againnt violence, and 
inapossible of l)cin^ t»|»encd l>y tlie prisoner in tlie cell when the door 
is locked, but readily opcjicd (for repiiii-s or nt.hcr rciisonii) wben the 
door is indocked. For thifl pur|H-«e the fvheU is placed in the wall, 
06 sliown in Vig. Ill, tlie front b* bein*^ fjwtcned with an inaide 
hinge at and secured to the jamb of the door by means of screws 
g^, their beads being covered by tlie door when dosed," 

It 18 obvious that the plan of a jail, herewith presented, is 
capable <»f iiidctiriite exteusiou. With a basement and first story as 
in the plan, 34 prisoners may l>e accommodated ; by adding a third 
tier, 48 ; and by the addition of a fourth tier, 66 can l>e separately 
confined ; and by doubling the length of the present place, 132 can 
be accommodated, besides those who are confined in the privilege cells. 

The number of females committed to prison varies go much in 
different loealitieH that it is impiwsible to lay down any rigid rules 
for their confinement. In many places, the privilege rooms will be 
snfficient for their ac(!Oinm<Klation. Wliere they are more numerous, 
one side of the prison must be set apart for their reception. Thi« 
should always be in the upper tier of cells, and this tier sbonld bo 
separatetl by a light donlile fioor from tlte rest of the prison. About 
three-quarters of an inch of mortar should be spread between tie 
floorings. Some women are so noisy and violent that they might be 
heard l>y the male prisoners. This is always to be avoided, and to 
meet the case, three or four of the cells should be built with double 
walls about three-cjuarters of an inch apart, and the intervening 
spaces filled with j>erfectly dried sand. There should be double 
wooden doors t)n the outside similarly filled with sand. This will 
effectually deaden the sounds, and prevent any communication what- 
ever between the sexes. 

In all jails in wliich any considerable number of women are con- 
fined, there should l>c a matron in charge of them, whu might occupy 
one of the privilege rooms. 

\Vlien window gratings are made of tough malleable iron, they 
cannot l^c broken, but they can be readily sawed ; when protected 
by chilled iron, they cannot be sawed, but may be broken by a smart 
blow. The most perfect protection is afiordcd by two gratings, one 
of soft iron on the outside, and one of eliilled iron on the inside. 
The gnitinga should bo firmly anchored in the stone work, but 
should T»i»t be made to fit so tightly that no room is left for expan- 
sion during the suiunior heats. 

It should never be forgotten that ample provision must be made 
for ventilation. Steain heating will be the chief and most reliable 
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ttgCTit for effecting it at all times, but the mode of its application 
"Will be 80 varied by circumstances that it must be left to the advice 
of a competent architect in each particular case. One rule, how- 
ever, should be invariably observed, viz., the ventilator muat never 
bo accessible to the prisoner. The bottoms of the windows should 
bo made sloping so that every thing laid upon tliein will slide off by 
its own gravity ; otherwise they will furnish }iidin«; places. 

The room over tlie guard-room A, may bo used as a hospital or 
cliapel, or, if the number of prisoners is not large, the space may be 
<iivided into two rooms, one of which may serve for each of the 
above-named purposes. 

2, A Model S^rAnoN-HousE. 
Tbe same general principles should ])c kept in view in the selection 
of sites for station-houses as in selecting them for jails ; but they aro 
not so absolutely essential. In some cases, it may even be desirable 
to have them in the very worst parts of a city. The annexed plans 
illustrate the views of the committee as regards the construction of 
this class of prisons : 

The heating apparatus F, the water-closets D, and tlie store room 
E are in the basement. The whole length of the building is 102 feet, 
its breadth 42 feet. It may be carried up as many stories as may be 
desired. The cells CO are 8 by flf feet. Two of thera may be furn- 
ished for the drunken and vermin-infeflted prisonera with sloping 
wooden platforms, which can be drenched daily by a hose from the 
hydrant. There are five broad windows on each long side of the build- 
ing, and two wide and one narrow at the rear end. The guard room 
A in the firet story is surrounded on all sides, as seen in the plan, 
with small closets for the clothes of tlie policemen. It is also to be 
used as a drill nvom for the squad, a small rostrum C being placed 
opposite for the sergeant, while instructing the men. The third and 
fourth stories coiitiuri the sleeping apartments for the police when 
^'oflfduty,^' and also rooms for the decent homeless. 

In order to adapt the model of a Btation-house, such as we have 
given, to the use of country places, w^hcre something of the kind is 
essential, it would be necessary greatly to simplify its construction. 
L few cells, well wanned and ventilated, with an ante-room (for 
lOQGn and light),- would be all-sufficient for the ordinary country 
"lock-ap*^ or guard-house ; and tliese could be attached to some other 
building if more convenient. The structures at present used for this 
pui'pose in country towns, even of considerable population, are often 
Jiagracefully infidcquate and unfit for the imprisonment of hmnan 
?, even for the short period during wliich they arc generally so 
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.Udod. Many of them are iiiorely strong sheds or jfrena, ; 
.almij;-hou8os, without proper light, air, cleanliness or nifiv 
heated. In Mas&achusetu the law requires tltat every Iowa of 3,00U 
tinhabitnnt.^ shiill maintain u ^Mock-up/' and though this act is ' 
Itiditierently complied with, so far as respects the fituees of tli» 
ftuiall priwjns for the use to whidi they are dcsti&e<), tiic efl'ect of it 
has hoeii gi^jatly to improve tlieir condition^ as well as to incrt-a- 
their nnmher. A similar law in New York and other States, witii u 
clause (uot found in tlie Massachugett^ act) subjecting them to re^- 
lar inspection by proper officere, would be a great means of improv- 
ing the class of prisons of which wc speak. 

As our citie:) and villages increase in size, and the population uf 
the country grows denser, there is an ever inereasiiig necessity for 
these station-houses. Every year adds to their number, and will be 
^likely to do so hereafter iu an liccelerated ratio. Many of the exit- 
ing prisous of this class are a disgrace to our age and ooonby. We 
hope the plan herewith snbnittted uiay commend itself to the judg- 
ment of those who are charged with the daty of erecting sodi prisoos, 
and that it will be a means of causing better straetnrea of thii cAar 
adcr for the future. 




3. A Model Hocsx or GiKRCcnox. 

A few of tbe States, as MaiwafthnflettB^ New Toric and ¥iriwgMi, 
liave a grade of pnsona intefmediate between the State fotom and 
the county jaiU ealleil hooM of corieetioiiy penitentiary^ wtwk 1 
He, In New Yoric, these prisoDa are named penitentiarie&y a 
aII local institutiona. Hie Prison Association has long mgei the 
creation of district prisons, situated at eonrenient poiats tfani^wwt 
tiK* State, and placed under State control. The oocnmittee da aat 
pro|)oe4} to repeat tbeaignmeotB by whidi this view has beenenfaeed 
in former reports, but they desire to pboe on necord their strong estt- 
viodonof the srr^at im}KWtaace and utility of this dass of] 
only in New York, but in all tbs Statat. 

Tbe committee snbmit the foOowii^ diagnum^ i 
noaolts venehed from die best thoi^t and investigatioa th^ hmr^ 
been aUe to give to tbe subjeet : 

We have not depended eokly on onnelfes in the prefwatiaa of 
these pbmsi but hare availed evsdres, as vdl, of the jndgmat of 
eaqMsieoeed kespcrs of prisoos of this class pertirwlrly that of dr 
^vlemn fffison eOeer, CWpC Behbins, of Boston, who 
Msmined the plans and gira them his asnrrtnn 

W« do not know that we need add anj* Aing by 
nxpknalion ef them. We hare entne mwULnti. that 
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^i^ected in accordance with them will fully meet the demands of the 

day, and favorably compare witli any plans yet carried into execution. 

I*orb.aps it may be well to state that the dote in the plan of the guard 

room, lettered li R R R, represent an iron picketing, which is de- 

Kaigned to resist a sndden and concerted rush of the prisoners into this 

^^apartment. It is meant to hold them in check long enough to enable 

I the officers to bring their weapons to beai' upon the rcvolters. There 

can be no danger after tliis, as it will be seen that the corridors can 

11 be swept by musketry. 

It is proper to add, further, tliat it is intended that there should be 

two stories above the guard room, one to be used as a chapel, the 

tlier as a hospital. 

4-. A MoDEi, State Prison. 

m 

Tlie following diagrams prcseut the ideas entertained by the com- 
mittee of tlie buildings suitable for a model State prison : 

The great objects to bo kept in view, in fixing on the site of a State 
prison, are — ease of aL'cess, proximity to a good market, facility of 
transportation, the means of obtaining lucrative employment for tlie 
prisoners, cheapness of supplies, salubrity of situation and capability 
of effet^tive drainage. 

Little need be added by way of illnstration of the plans given 
above. Like those for the house of correction, they tell their own 
story. 

It will be observed that the large cells in the basement marked K 
K, 9 by 12 feet and 9 feet high, containing 972 cubic feet of space, 
are intended for the solitary confinement of incorrigible and danger- 
ous prisoners. These cells maybe transferred, if thought best, to the 
next tier. As drawn, the only liglit they receive is from the door, 
but they may be 8U])p]ied witli windows, as in the plan for jails. 
Thig arrangement will meet a long felt necessity. It is well known 
by those who are practically acquainted with the actual working of 
prisons, that much of the restraint and many of the most vexatious 
and irritating rules of tlio prison might be safely dispensed with, if 
three or four per cent of the pri8onci*s could be removed. These 
three or four men arc the cause, tlierefore, of unnecessary and injurious 
restraint to ninety-six or seven men; besides this, all the rebellions 
und violations of discipline, and the assaults and murders of prison 
officeiB, are committed by this small and well ascertained class of 
prisoners. It is intended by the provision of this kind of cells to put 
an end to this source of confusion and injustice. The men who are 
ascertained to be dangerous can be separated from the great mass of 
the prisoners, and kept in solitary confinement at hard labor in these 
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ample cells ; thns making it possible to treat the remainder with 
more leniency and kindness, without injury to the discipline of the 
prison. Sections 44 and 45 of the prison act of the State of New 
York, passed in the year 1847, provided for the building of these 
cells in each of the prisons of the State; but the inspectors have ever 
since violated the law by their refusal to build them. 

The fence, marked by dotted lines, between the corridors BB of 
the prison and the guard room, is made of plate glass and iron, which 
permits perfect supervision of the prison from the guard room, but 
prevents a sudden rush of the prisoners into it, as explained when 
speaking of the house of correction. 

Two wings only are represented, but it is intended that there shall 
be, when needed, a third wing in the rear, which, with a view to 
economy of space, is only suggested in the diagram. Each wing is 
110 feet long and 50 feet wide. Each block of cells, arranged in four 
tiers, will have accommodations for 148 prisoners ; the three blocks 
will therefore accommodate 444 prisoners. This is quite as many 
and more, in our judgment, than should ever be grouped together 
under the care of one warden ; but if it is deemed essential to have 
accommodations for more, an indefinite extension can be made by 
increasing the length of the wings. 

It will be understood that this plan embraces only the prison 
proper. The shops, the laundry, the school room, the mess room (in 
prisons where the inmates eat together), the store rooms for clothing 
and bedding, and the bathing rooms are all to be provided for by 
buildings erected within the prison inclosure. The room immediately 
over the guard room, and of the same dimensions with it, is designed 
to be appropriated as a chapel ; and a third, over the chapeJ, to be 
used as a hospital, with an elevator for lifting up sick prisoners. 

The exterior construction of prison buildings must be left to local 
authorities and architects to carry out agreeably to their own views 
of economy and beauty. They may be constructed with ornate 
architectural embellishments, or in a more simple and less costly 
manner, as the choice of the tax-paying public may dictate. Yet, 
as some suggestions respecting the exterior of prisons may be accept- 
able, we have given such exterior views as have been designed by 
our colleague, Mr. Bryant; adding this remark, however, that taaie 
in prison architecture is no more arlntrary than taste in the exterior 
architecture of any other class of building. 

The late Louis Dwight, for many years secretary of the Boston 
Prison Discipline Society, was accustomed to say, " A prison shoukl 
be so arranged that its chief officer should see all, know all, and care 
for all." "We subscribe to the sentiment, and all the details of the 
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laxis given have been contrived witlh a view to facilitate this result, 
t is believed that priflonB built in accordance with these views will 
e Becare against escapes and fire, easy of supervision, admitting 
adequate classification, readily kept clean, sufScientlj light and airy, 
*vell guarded against surprises from without and assaults within, free 
from nndue liability to get out of repair, meeting all the demands 
of Banitary science, affording the necessary facilities for mental im- 
provement and moral reform, and admitting of enlaigement to any 
desirable extent. 

In 1858, at the request of the Hon. J. G. Blaine, of Maine, Mr. 
Bryant prepared designs for a State prison, for that State, capable 
of accommodating from 200 to 250 convicts. As these plans are 
substantially the same as those recommended in this report, the 
colleagues of Mr. Bryant have deemed it proper to insert his descrip- 
tion of the same in the following extract : 

'* The design embr&cea a prison stractore, having a hoose for warden and depntjr 
-warden and for officers' qaarters, connected with and forming part of the edifice ; 
vrtth work 8hop0, jard, yard- wall, gaard-etations, gateways and other appurtenances 
oonddered neceesazy to be connected with, and to be located upon, the site of a State 
prison, in which all the most derarable principles of prison discipline may be carried 
out. The principal structure is designed to condst of a central octagonal buildings 
with three wings radiating from three of its sides. The central building is to be used 
as a kitchen in its lower or basement story ; for a guard-room and general office in 
its second stoiy ; for a chapel in its third story ; and for a hospital in Its fourth story. 
" Two of the wings, on opposite sides of the central building, are designed to be 
used for prisoners, and each of said wings is to contain a block of cells within the 
exterior walls, arranged upon the * Auburn ' plan, so called ; being a prison within a 
prison, each block containing four stories of cells, thirty-two cells in each story. The 
spaces between the blocks of cells and the exterior walls of the wings are to be 
appropriated as areas. Within these areas at the level of the floors of the second, 
third and fourth stories of the blocks of cells, galleries are to be placed the entire 
length of each block ; these galleries are to communicate with staircases placed at 
the inner end of each block of cells within the central octagonal building, and con- 
nectingf with the guard-room, and extending up to each story of cells, and to the 
chapel and hospital. The guard-room is separated ftom each area of the two prison 
wings by an open iron picketing, extending &om floor to ceiling of the guard-room 
with doors m the same leading to the areas and galleries of the cell blocks, as well 
as to the chapel and hospital, thus yielding instant communication with every cell, 
\n both wings, from the guard-room floor of the central biulding. The several stories 
of the central bnUding will be lighted by large windows placed in the angular cor- 
ners, and in one of the sides of the same, and the cells wiU receive light &om the 
areas, which In turn will be amply lighted by large windows in the exterior waUe 
of thewinga Each cell wUl contain a liberal ventilating fine, carried up to a large 
Tentiduct, to be placed upon the block of cells, and connected with ejecting ventila- 
ton placed cpon the outride of the roof. The roof of the central building Is ma- 
mounted bj a cupola. In which may be placed a dock and bell for the establishment. 
"The third wing is to be appropriated for the families of the warden and deputy 
wuden, officers' quarters, and the necessary Inddental offices and apartments 
zeqnlred for the institution. The first or basement stoiy will contain dining rooms, 

[Seoa^No, 10.] 63 
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kitclieias, waeh rooma and store roomii j tie flecond or principal Htory will contain 
pulora, Bitting rooms, cd trances, ataircaaea, w&rden's and deputy w&rden'a office*, 
inspectors' room^ etc., and tlie remaining Btoiiea will contain duuaWi?, Aud ot!ier 
neoofisarj sleeping apartments as Tequljred, The floor of the princtp&l etory and 
low«r atory of this wing will b« oq a unifoim level with tlie floors of the correspondr 
ing atoriea of the central building. There in to be a celitir beneath the centFsJ build- 
ing and the last Darned wing. 

" The centra] building is to he 69 feet in width, sqoare, outside of its walls, and ita 
first or basement story will be 10 foet clear height ; its guard-room stoiy 19 feet clemr 
height ; ita chapel story 15 foet cle&r height, and its hoepltiU Btoi? 13 feet clear 
height. 

" The area on each aide of the cell blo^sks will be 12 feet wide and as Mgh as the 
cell block itfielf. 

" Each wing containing the cells will measure 102 feet in length and 49 feet in 
width, outside of ila exterior walli. Each cell will be 8 6-13 feet long. 4 6-13 feet 
wide, and 8 4-12 fvet high. The remaining wing will measure 80 feet extreme len^glK 
and 4S foot eitrcme width, outside of its wallii ; ita first or hmsemiiiDt story will be 10 
feet clear height; Its principal story 12 foet clear height; ita third Btoiy 10 feet 
cIcsiT height ; and it will have a Guished story in the roof. 

*' MaUriaU. — All the exterior walls should be built of granite ashler, split in regu- 
lar oourses^ and hacked np with hard bomt merchantable bricks, to make a totAl 
thlckncas of two feet for the walls of the central building above ground, and the two 
prisoners' winga ; iind aixteea inchea for the remainiDg wing. The c-ell blocka 
should also be wholly of stone, but may with propriety be entirely of hard burnt 
bricks except the floors and ceilings of the celU, which should be of stone flaggfin^. 
The area floors should be of atone flagging. The doors of the cells should be of round 
wrought Iron bar«, and other doors conm^cted with the prison portion of the structare 
of wrought plate iron. The windows in the prison portioa will be grated with 
wrought iron. The galleries around the cell blocks, at the level of every Btory of 
celb, will be of stone flagging, supported by wrought iron bare and cast iron oohmma 
The guardroom floorj.fbraiing the ceiling of the kitchen, ifl to be of stone flagging 
supported by iron beajns and columns The registers of the ventilating flues are to 
be of cast iron. A wrought iron bedstead is to be put np in each cell as a flxture to 
one of ita walla, AH the Btaircaacs loading to the cell galleries shonld be of iron. 
The floors of the chapel and hospital, together with the roofs of the central building 
and wings may be of wood framing. All the window frames and sashes may be of 
wood aud glazed. The outside of the roofs should be elated and coppered, tind fitti&d 
with copper gutters. The cupolas may be of wood aod covered with metah The 
wing appropriated to the families of the witrden and deputy warden, and ofEcers* 
quartets, will he finished with such materials as is usual for dwelling honses, except- 
ing several of the doors for the offices will bo mode of iron, and the windows grated 
with iron. The prinoipal wall dividing the two tenements should be of brick. The 
kitchen in the central building should be paved with bricks laid in cemt^ut, and the 
flooring of said kitchen forming the ceiling of the cellar shoi^ld be formed with 
groined or segmeutal arches laid in hard bricks and cement, and resting on «o.j table 
brick piers in the cellar. Tlie ceilings of the gimrd-room chapel, bospit^il and areaa 
should be plastered immediately beneath, and at the level of the roofs of the wings. 

'* The work shops, boundary walls, and other neoosaary adjuncts should all be con* 
Btrncted with stone, but may with propriety and safety be of brick, 

"The foregoing brief statement of the style and quality of materials designed to 
be used in the construction of a model State penitentiary, ia not intended as a full and 
complete mechanical specification of works to be performed, but rather aa a guide for 
information to those interested in the matter of the adoption of a plan for a new peui- 
teatlary for the State of Maine," 
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6. GxmcRix Reuasks. 
The plan for a State prison, recommended by the committee, is, 
matter of course, based npon and conformed to tLe exigencies of 
^yetem of imprisonment commonly practised in this country, and 
vn as the Aubnm or congregate system. The committee, how- 
feel no hesitation in expressing the hope that the system which 
become famous und^r the name of the Irish prison system, with 
L modifications as may be suggested by experience and the circum- 
ces and institutions of our country, will gradually work its way 
le approval and general adoption of our countrymen. When this 
1 be the case, if ever, new plans for prison buildings, in whole or 
)art, will become necessary to meet the new demands of the im- 
red discipline. The plans then required will be determined by 
Bpecial forms which the system may take, and the special pur- 
38 which may be sought to be accomplished by it. 
(ut it is proper for us to say that, in administering the Irish 
ion system, it is not, in our judgment, indispensable that build- 
3 should be provided anew, since the essential features of the 
;em can be applied in prisons constructed on the Auburn plan, 
vided that there is somewhere in the State a sufficient number of 
8 for the preliminary separation of newly sentenced convicts. 
e number of these being always small in proportion to the whole 
uber under sentence, the cells required need not be very numerous. 
I, The cost of prison structures, of whatever class, is a point well 
rthy of attention, and will probably be so regarded by those on 
om the responsibility of erecting them is laid. There has been, 
late years, a growing and, as we cannot but esteem it, an unfor- 
late disposition to lavish money in the erection of prisons, both as 
pects the materials used and the degree of architectural embellish- 
mt given to them. The State prison at Joliet, Illinois, has cost over 
nillion dollars, and that now in process of construction at Leaven- 
}rth, Kansas, is to cost a million and a half. Supposbg this latter 
contain 1,000 cells, the cost of each will be Sl,500, the interest on 
aich, at the rate paid in the "Western States, would be $150, and 
is would be the cost of rent for every convict confined in the 
ison, a sum which covers the entire cost of each convict in the 
Dnnecticat State prison, including subsistence, clothing, officers' 
lanes, interest on cost of prison, etc. We would have prisons of 
7ery class substantial and tasteftil structures, but to prisons of a 
ighly ornate and costly construction we are strongly opposed, and 
lat on the following grounds : 1. Such buildings add not a little to 
le cost of crime, a burden already quite as heavy as the public find 
; convenient to bear, 2. The chief points to be aimed at in prison 
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construction are security, facilities for industrial labor, adaptation to 
refonuatory aims, e^iee of supcrvieion, and a rigid economy. CostJy 
materials and high architectural adommcDta are not essential to anj 
of these ends, and are directly subversive of tlie last. 8. A prison 
with a stately and imposing exterior has a mischeviona tendency to 
give importance to criminals and dignity to crime. We therefore 
trust that, as a people, we shall speedily rid ourselves of that 
strange vanity which leads us to make a parade of moral deformity. 
4. The science of prison discipline is yet in its infancy. Able 
minds in Europe and America are turned, with eamestnesB and 
vigor, to the study of this problem. New principles or new applica- 
tions of old ones are continually evolved. Oue improvement sug- 
gests another, and it is not in the ix>wer of the most far-seeing 
sagacity to forecast tho results of such ceaseless and energetic efforte. 
One thing, however, is certain — public opinion is gradually changed 
by them, and society comes at length to look with disfavor upon 
Lprisons which are incapable of admitting the improvements suggested 
'by experience. Whenever such an era arrives, if it ever does, among 
us, the old prisons will not meet the new ideas, and will have to be 
abandoned, or essentially modified. It is therefore highly important 
tliat prisons should be built upon the least expensive i)lan consistent 
with their fundamental ol)jects and tlie demands of good taste ; other- 
wise thoy become obstacles to improvement — obstacles diflicult to be 
overcome in proportion to the amount of money expended on their 
construction. How much harder, for example, would it be to induce 
Kansas to adopt a prison system which would require the abandon- 
ment of buildings that cost a million and a half of dollars, tlian it 
would Connecticut, whose whole outlay on her State prison, from the 
start, has been less than fifty thousand dollars. Lot us not imagine, 
then, that our prison edifices must be so constructed as to last 
through all coming ages; rather let us hope that the advance of 
sonnd principles will be so rapid, and the consequent change of 
public opinion so great, as to require material alterations in our 
methods of prison construction, to meet the demands of a higher and 
ja»?ter philosophy of public punishment. 

3, In all points of view — whether as regards the productiveness 
of labor, the facility of oversight, the health of the prisoners, security 
against e8cai}es, or economy in building — the plan of a State prison 
or house of correction should be simple, with as few divisions, 
passages and stairways, and as few obstructions to vision in the yard 
as possible. In respect to these matters, improvements of tlie great- 
est value may often be made by the mere removal of division walls 
and staircases. This principle has a special importance in reference 
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:he dispoBition and arrangement of the outbuildings of a prison, 
h as workflhopB, Btorerooms, etc. We know prisons not a few 
ere the principle is egregionsly disr^arded ; bnt none offend in 
3 regard to the same degree as Sing Sing and Clinton prisons, in 
w yorky where the outbuildings, so far as the want of regularitjr 
1 system is concerned, appear to have come down in a rain storm. 
t. The separation of the sexes should be secured by confining 
iin, in all cases where it is practicable, in distinct buildings, and 
^se at a distance from each other. Sudi separation is desirable on 
>ral, economic and administrative grounds. It is desirable on 
>ral grounds, because when the two sexes are confined in the same 
ilding or the same inclosure, the very fact of this contiguity has 
exciting and demoralizing effect, and leads to endless attempts to 
mmanicate, which are frequently, against all probability, suocess- 
1. It is desirable on economic grounds because, first, prisons built 
less expense would be sufficiently secure for women ; and because, 
condly, the management would cost less, as female keepers require 
38 pay. It is desirable on administrative grounds, because, in pris- 
ts where there are inmates of both sexda, there is always a difficulty 

apportioning the responsibility of the warden and matron. A 
onian is at least as able to govern women as a man, and will cer- 
inly govern better, abstractly considered, when the whole responsi- 
lity rests upon her. To the conmiissioners of the Prison Associa- 
Dn, who a few years ago visited the State prisons of eighteen States, 
»mplaint was everywhere made of the trouble arising frocs the im- 
risonment of the two sexes in the same prison, and the conviction 
as quite as generally expressed of the desirableness of their com- 
lete separation by confining them in different prisons, and placing 
lose prisons in different localities. 

5. The plan for county jails, recommended by the committee, is 
onstructed in accordance with the existing theory of these institu- 
ions, which makes them receptacles for two entirely different classes 
f prisoners, viz., persons arrested and held for examination or trial . 
n a charge of crime, and persons convicted and sentenced for minor 
ffences. At the same time, we must be permitted to enter our 
;mphatic protest against the theory itself. There ought to be, in 
mr judgment, a complete separation of the accused and the oon- 
dcted, and to this end there should be provided entirely distinct 
}uildings for their reception and treatment. Even the ancient 
Eloman law distinguished between the ^^ca/rcery^ the house of 
leposit or detention, where the accused were simply'guarded {cm^. 
loditi) to secure their appearance before the court where they were 
bo be tried, and the ^^vinctda publica^^^ the prison in which the sen- 
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tenced underwent their punishment. The law added this reason for 
the distinction ; " Career enivi, ad continendos homines^ non ad 
^uniendm^ huberi dtheV^ (tlie jail shonld be regarded a& a place 
ioT detaining m^n^ not ior punishing them). The old French law 
made the same distinction : " For the sentenced^ the prison; for the 
accused^ the JaU^^ {h chartr€\ and this distinction is recognized by 
the French law of to-day, as the following extract will show : " There 
Ib near each district tribunal a house of arrest to confine tho&e who 
shall be sent there by the police officers and a house ofjvstice to 
confine thoBe against whom a writ shall have been issued, and that 
independently of the prismiSy which are established for punishment. 
* * * The houses of arrest and of justice shall be entirely distinct 
from the prisons" The law further ordains that these houses of 
detention shall be kept clean ; that the keepers shall be men of good 
character and morals ; that the food of the dU-emts (the detained) 
shall be abundant and wholesome ; and that they shall be treated 
with kindness and humanity. These principles are rational and 
juBt; they are as consonant to reason as they are to humanity; and 
the committee aro unanimous and decided in the opinion that 
our common jails should, conformably thereto, be made simply 
houses of detention, in which the accused (who are often innocent 
and always pre&umed to be) should enjoy all the moral and material 
comforts accessible to the generality of men. With the sole excep- 
tion of the deprivation of liberty, nothing in these places of detention 
ought to take on the afflictive austerity of the prison. No doubt 
every citizen, when the public weal requirefi it, is bound to pay tlie 
painful tribute of a forced detention till his innocence is ^tabliabedj 
but justice demandB a detection which separates him from all impure 
contact. To meet this demand requires that we advance one step 
further j that is, that w© keep the accused from one another by means 
of cellular separation, the only proper and rational mode of detention 
for this class of prisoners. To refuse to the accused such a shield 
againstcontaminatioUjig at ouce a denial of his right and an abuse of 
power. It is to impose on him a punishment which may have the 
grav^t consequences both for himself and society, and which, there- 
fore, no plea can either justify or excuse. 

6, The practical adoption of the principle advocated under the 
last head, would draw after it, as an essential part of its priBon 
system, the establishment by every State of the house of correctionj 
penitentiary, district prisoOj or by whatever name the authorities 
nlight choose to call the institution, holding a middle place between 
the common jail and the State prison. This we regard as '^ a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished." The Prison Association has 
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advocated the creation of such district prisons for N*ew York, 
they are equally important for other States. All persons con- 
d of minor offences should be sent to them and put at 
: ; and, on a second, or at most a third conviction (the repe- 
a of the offence showing a proclivity to crime), their sentences 
Id be made long enough to allow reformatory processes to take 
t upon them, so that idle and vagrant habits might be replaced 
:hose of industry and thrift. The advantages of such prisons 
Id be : 1. Industrial labor might be fully organized in them. 
?he cost of crime would be diminished by the income derived 
1 Buch labor. 3. The common jails wotild be relieved by the 
mce of their worst inmates. 4. The separate prisons for women, 
•namended under a former head, could be more readily introduced. 
Separate prisons for the young, a matter of the gravest impor- 
36, might fitly fgrm a feature in the system. 6, The State 
ons would be relieved by the punishment in these institutions of 
ibers now sent to them. 7. The crowning recommendation of 
system of district prisons would lie in the reformatory character 
>e impressed upon them. 

. The Committee desire to place on record their opposition to 
;e prisons. In our judgment, three hundred inmates are enough 
orm the population of a single prison ; and in no case would we 
e the number exceed five or six hundred. Moderate sized 
ions are preferable, both on industrial and reformatory grounds ; 
I especially are they favorable to what the founders of the Irish 
)on system call indvvidiuiUzation — the study of the special quali- 
\ and characteristics of each prisoner, and the adaptation of the 
sipline, as far as may be, to his personal peculiarities, 
I, The plans for a model State prison and a model house of cor- 
tion, given in a former part of this paper, are based upon the suppo- 
Lon that the prisoners will take their meals in their own cells. This 
the usual practice in New England, but in most other prisons on 
3 congregate plan the convicts eat in a common dining hall or 
^ room. The reason assigned for the former method is, that it 
ows the prisoners a season for rest and reading, and affords the 
leers an opportunity to take their meals at the same time and in 
less hurried and more comfortable manner. The other mode is 
vocated on the ground that it is less troublesome. In point of 
ct, the distribution of meals to be eaten in the cells would be 
ipoBsible in prisons of such enormous dimensions as those at 
ng Sing and Auburn, New York ; Columbus, Ohio; Joliet, Illinois, 
id perhaps a few others. The Committee do not take sides on this 
lestion, for they r^ard it as one of quite subosdinate importance. 
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We cmlj wkh to mD ttteoticii to tfaeiMt thiit» wiw Ae plv if a 
common meii room k Adopted, it wQl be neoemmjiot 

bonding for the parpcee in the pruon jmrd, and to i 
kitchen in tbe lame building, 

9. Tbe chaplain thonld be prorided with an office^ caalj' 
to tbe convicta, in tome of the building within the priaoB 
The library maj be kept either in bis office, or, if preferred, 20 tL-^ 
guard room. 

10. In conclusion, tbe committee woold expreea &e eameek ^1'= 
that a gcbool room will Boon come to be regiuded aa a nrinwiiy 
appendage to every State priaon and bouse of oorreetioa; and wh^. 
this la so, as a matter of coune it will become neceeaaiy to add a 
building for this purpose, or to fit up a room in some other of the 
structures erected witliin the prison indosure. 

JOHN STANTON GOULD/ 

E. C. WINES, * I i^ .« 
GRIDLEY J. F. BETANT, y<-<^^*^^^ 

F. B. SANBOKN, 
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XXn. REPORTS ON COUNTY JAILS, 



Br COXXITTXM. 

1. Jails vibited bt Hon. Charles J. Foloee. 
behalf of the Prison Association of New York, there were 
bed, inspected and examined" the jails in the connties of Mon- 
>ntaTio, Yates and Seneca; the last named of these having two 
— one at Ovid, the other at Waterloo- 

Cerunts of the above Jails for the year 1868. 
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le whole number of women committed in the above jails was 

1 of men, 1,101. 

owhere have the inmates of these institutions any industrial 

loyments. They assist, more or less, in cleaning Ihe jails and 

omestic service ; that^is all. 

. small hbrary is reported for the use of the prisoners in Yates 

ity ; elflewhere, none. In most of the other counties, the weekly 

Bra (secular and religious) are furnished ; and in some, books 

ti the jailer's private library. Friends also sometimes send in 

b for the use of prisoners. 

ecular instruction is given to such prisoners as may need it in 

counties of Monroe and Yates, but to what extent, I am unable 

itate. Nowhere else is snch instruction afforded. 

fhe jails at Waterloo, Ovid and Fenn Yan have no religious 

dees; the jail at Rochester has such a service, which is conducted 

a protestant layman ; and that at Ganandaigua has also a like 

vice, conducted in turns by clergymen and laymen. The exer- 

Senate, No. 10.] 54 
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cises consist of reading the Scriptures, singing, prajer, and preaching 
or exhortation. 

The law requiring that a Bible be placed in each cell is not gener- 
ally complied with ; it is reported as obeyed in the jails at Ovid 
and Penn Yan. Beligious tracts are occasionally distributed in all; 
and in all bat one, benevolent persons sometimes visit the piisonen 
to converse with and counsel them. 

No fault can justly be found witli the rations of the prisonen. 
The food is abundant and as good as should be expected ; possibly, 



In some cases, better. 



All the jails visited have a regular physician, except that of Yates 
county. In the larger prisons, the physicians attend at stated times ; 
in the others, only when sent for. The usage as to compensatioiL 
varies ; sometimes it is by salary, sometimes by the visit. In the 
jails at Ovid and Eochester, special rooms are provided for the sid:; 
in the others, not. There was no sickness in any of the prisona at 
the date of inspection, and little during the year other than vene- 
real. One death occurred (in the Rochester jail); besides this, 
none. 

Very little opportunity is anywhere afforded to the prisoners fot 
exercise in the open air. They are almost wholly restricted to the 
corridors of the prison. 

The drainage in all the prisons visited is reported as good or fair. 
The privies are mostly well placed ; that at Bochester, especially bo, 
being directly over the river. Night buckets are used, and every- 
where washed daily ; in Ovid, twice a day. In some, lime water is 
used for cleansing them. 

The supply of water is from wells and cisterns. The water is, 
for the most part, good in quality and sufficient in quantity. A 
large tank is placed in the second story of the Waterloo jail. 

Defective ventilation characterizes all the jail buildings, and this 
especially as far as the cells are concerned ; with the exception of the 
new jail at Waterloo, in Seneca county. This is provided with flues 
from each cell, connecting with the chimney. 

In '^all the jails, the prisoners are required to wash themselves in 
the morning ; water in abundance, together with soap, towels and 
combs, being provided. An exception, however, is to be noted in 
Monroe county, where towels and combs are withheld. 

None of the prisons have bath tubs. The only means of washing 
the person is in tubs — in Rochester, a large vat. Ablution of the 
person is not made obligatory, except in the case of prisoners coming 
to the jail in a filthy condition. In such cases, it is commonly re 
quired. 
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lers' nnder-clothing ie washed weekly. 
ire used in tbe Ontario county jail ; everywhere else, iron 
B. The beds are of straw, and are changed as often as neces- 
beets are provided in the jails at Penn Yan, Ovid and 
> ; in the others, only blankets. Sheets are washed weekly; 
I in some prisons, once a month ; in others, once a fortnight. 
► two jails of Seneca connty, the prisoners are allowed nine 
' sleep ; in the othei-s, they sleep as much as they choose. 
B jails inspected are well lighted during the day. No lights 
littcd at night in those at Rochester and Canandaigua. In 
Ovid and Waterloo, candles are allowed until nine; in that 
Yan, until eight, 

uildings are all heated by stoves, and are kept at a comfort- 
perature in the coldest weather. 

la little, if any tiling, of what may properly be called dis- 
n these jails. Almost the only punishment used is close con- 
i in tlie prisoner's own cell; though shackling is sometimes 
to in the jail of Ontario connty. To the question, "What 
leans are employed to secure good conduct 1" the replies 
Good advice ; " " moral suasion ; " " the Scriptures ; " " coax- 
d — in the Waterloo jail — "those whose conduct will war- 
re allowed, occasionally, certain liberties." 
nly classification of prisoners is that of a separation of the 
tongh something more is claimed for tJie jail at Ovid ; but 
is, I cannot state. 

)ntario county jail, at Canandaigua, was built fifty years ago. 
Is on a wide, pleasant street, on descending ground, and its 
liry and healthful. It is a stone structure, with partitions 
same material, and a shingle roof. The male cells are for 
upant ; the female for two. It is considered secure. There 
\ escapes during the year. 

Monroe county jail is at Rochester, It was erected forty 
go, on what is called the " Island," the east wall being next 
Greneseo river. Both the outside and partition walls are of 
the roof of tin. Its dimensions are 150 feet by 75. The 
and height of the cells are 7 feet, and their width 4 feet, 
198 cubic feet to each. There is also a larger room, about 10 
uare. No escapes occurred during the year; the prison is 
kI as secure. 

Seneca county jail, at Ovid, was built in 1845. It has an 
d site between Cayuga and Senaca lakes. The basement is 
e, with partition walls of the same; above that it is of brick, 
th and plaster divisions. It has a shingle roof. The 
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building is 60 by 40 feet. The cells are 8 feet long, 5 feet wide, anJ 
8 feet high, giving 320 cubic feet of space. There is a general female 
ward, with spaces of four feet between the beds. No escapes have 
been effected during the year. The prison is secure. 

The Yatea county jail, at Penn Yan, was built in 1857. The aiU 
is pleasant and airj, in the suburbs of tlie village. The material of 
the walls (exterior and iuterior) is stone ; but it has a shingle root 
The cells are 9 by 4 feet. Regarded as secure — no escapes. 

The Senoca county jail, at Waterloo, is the newest and best of 
the jails examined, having been erected in 1367. It Is on a allc 
adjoining the court house, elevated, open, airy and healthful. The 
outer walls are of brick; the partition walls, of stone; tho roof, of 
tin ; the dimensions, 33 by 32 feet. The cells are 7 x 4 x 7 feet- 
No escapes. 

Tlie visitation of the jails by the county judge and grand jury is 
thus stated by the sheriff: 

Monroe Co. ; " Five or six times a year." 

Ontario Co. : " County judge has not been this year — grand jury 
each session, three times — sxiperintendeut of poor house, twice." 

Yates Co, : No report. 

Senoca Co.: Ovid jail — *' Twice a year." Waterloo jail — 
"Once a year." 

The prisoners confined in the several jails at the date of inspection 
were interrogated, and the following facts concerning them aaoer- 
tained from their answers : 
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I would simply add that the record of commitments to the Seneca 
county jail, at Ovid, is for a period of eight months only. The pre- 
sent jailer entered upon his duties the Ist day of April, 1868. His 
predecWor left no data, from which the numbers committed nnder 
him could be ascertained. 

CHAS. J, FOLGER 
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S. Jails VrerrKD by Jno. H. Gbiscom, M. D. 
dersigncd inspected the jails in the counties of Erie, Tomp- 
uyler, Broome, CLomung, Tioga, Allegany, Chautauqua, 
irren, Saratoga, Washington and Columbia, 
sral, I feel obliged to report that no very marked iraprove- 
re observed in said county jails, as having been made 
last report of them, thougli it is gratifying to bo able to 
in some instances tlie local nianai^ers are more than ordina- 
Bsed with the importance of the reformatory and hygienic 
of the inmates. In most of them, material changes 
anagctnent are still very desirable. Tn several instances, 
the prevention of impurity of the air is anxiously sought, 
rom the cells was pronounced by the keepers to be ** awful.'* 
>n of the cells is in general entirely omitted, though in a 
some attempts are made in this direction. 
H of Broome county, at Binghamton, is one of the most 
aly and convenient in its arrangements. It is a distinct 
unconnected with the court house. A portion of the edifice 
otod to the residence of the keeper and his family, the cells 

occupants arc under continued observation. Two rooms 
led to female convicts, only one of which — there being but 
tos — was occupied at the date of inspection. The male 
nt consists of two wards, each containing 10 cells, the doors 
open into a hall, in which the occupants are allowed to 
lor all day, and are only separated nt night. Only 17 

used for this purpose, the others being required for the 

f coal, wood, etc. As a consequence, there having been as 

24 prisoners several times, they are obliged to occupy cells 

No occupation whatever is given tliera. On the Sabbath 

visited by clergymen and Christian laymen for religious 
an. 

13'gienic condition of this prison is comparatively good, 
. the managers make some complaint of the want of cellular 
on. No sickness is admitted to have occurred in the build- 
jpt what has been brought in from outside, 
mira, Chemung county, the erection of a new building is in 
lation by the board of supervisors; also a workhouse, in 
le inmates would be required to engage in industrial labors, 
esign is to be executed, it is earnestly hoped that the arrange- 

the building, both internally and externally, will include all 

improvements, viz., architectural beauty, drainage, water 
ventilation, natural and artificial light, and all other sanitary 
•rmatory facilities. All this can add but little to the expense 
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of tlie stnictETe, while the objecta to be Bectired are most important 

The eight cells of the present JaU in this countj are totally unven- 
tilatedj and the odor from the gases emanating from the night pails 
(although supplied, when emptied^ with chloride of lime) ib exceed- 
ingly offensive. A good eupply of water is obtained from the city 
works, and an effective eystem of Bewerage relieves the jail and the 
court-houae from the dangerous influences observed in several otbera. 
The largest number of inmates at any one time this year was tTrentr- 
twOj who were partly distributed through other portions of the build- 
ings and consequently required special watching to guard against 
their escape. The proposed new prison being an object of great im- 
portance and usefulness for the moral, mental and sanitary intereeta 
of all concerned, it is desirable that the design be speedily carried 
out, and that it be of a kind that shall serve as a model for the imi- 
tation of other counties. 

In Schuyler county a new prison building was erected in the vil- 
lage of Catkins last year^ and opeued in February last. The style 
of the structure is good — the eight male cells being built of stone, 
with very thick walls, and the female apartments in the second story, 
though constructed of woodj being comfortable and well supplied 
with facilities for work. It is, howeyer, sad to be obliged to report a 
deficiency of the sanitary arrangements which every modem build- 
ing should have, viz., of ventilation, of water supply and of 
effective drainage. The evils, therefore, so frequently observed in 
other similar institutions are sure to occur here. There were no 
inmates at the time of the exaniinationj and very few have been con- 
fined in the prison since its opening. About one-half the building 
18 appropriated to the residence of the keeper, and the whole estab- 
lishment was neat and clean. 

In the Tioga county jaQ, at Owego, there was not a single inmate, 
and it had been entirely vacant four weeks. The construction of the 
interior of the building is peculiar, the walls of the cells both ont- 
side and inside being composed wholly of woodj the doors being the 
only parts incapable of easy destruction. Eight cells constitute the 
entire structure, in which twenty inmates were confined at one time 
last year. Although thus defective in those principles of constmc- 
tion essential to the secure retention of the criminals, some improve- 
ments were observed to have been made since the last examination^ 
A system of ventilation was stated to bo in operation, applicable to 
each cell, it being asserted that the air is drawn up to the roof by 
some mechanical apparatus. Notwithstanding this alleged sanitary 
operation, the sheriff acknowledged that the odor from the night 
paila was sometimes very offensive, and had iu some instances caused 
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Tlie undersigned is happy to state that the lady \vho has 
the sheriff's residence adjoining the jail, and also the 

care of the criminals, is deeply interested in their moral 
igions instruction and welfare, and devotes much time and 
a to their benefit by supplying them with proper reading and 
uixea of instruction. 

e Tompkins county jail, at Ithaca, there are eighteen cells, 

1 were confined eight raalea. There were no women at the 
my visit. The walls between the cells are of wood, while 
sido walls are of stone — a singular circumstance. In the 
:>f each cell is an opening about an inch in diameter, placed 
r ventilation ; it is evident that if a good motive power of 
exLsted, these apertures would not suffice, but the absence 
juch power renders all ventilation impracticable. The build- 
rell located and well constructed, with the exception above 

No religious service is held even on the Sabbath. 
scting the jail at Angelica, Allegany county, the report pre- 
presented was equally well for this year also, requiring to be 
i only as to the one item of religious instruction. For the last 
religious instruction has been imparted to the inmates of this 
^here were four persons confined there at the date of inspection. 
Legislature three years ago passed an act to remove the 
ugufl county jail from Ellicottville, where it had previously 

the village of Little Valley. In pursuance of that act, 
,nd commodious county buildings of brick have been 
, at an expense of J30,000, and some fourteen months 
s sheriff of the county removed the prisoners to that place, 
lil is substantial as well as convenient, and in most particu- 
sms to be fitly arranged. The cell room is about twenty-five 
ty feet in length, and twenty feet in width. From floor to 

it is twenty feet It is lighted by two long windows, 

1 each side, which are guarded by a strong network of iron 
s are also all the doors. 

pe ai"e six cells on the ground floor designed for the conveni- 
f prisoners at night, and as places of confinement for prisoners 
of unruly or turbulent conduct. Above, are two galleries, one 
he other, securely built. With these galleries are connected 
lis more, tliree to each. These upper cells are appropriated 
ively to female prisoners. 

I objections to the cell room are found chiefly in the too con- 

i dimensions of the cells. Notwithstanding the lattice work 

doors, the air by night must soon become too vitiated for 

fnl use ; and in the construction of the women's gallery, which 
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extends only three feet in front of the cells, there is aflforded no 
protection from the gaze of the men below, or from the freest inter- 
change of conversation between them. The entrance to this gallery 
ia through a door, opening out of the nppcr story of the jailer'a 
reaidonce, and tbe galler}- ia reached by a bridge extending from the 
door to the side of tlie room. At the time of inspection there were 
but two occapants of this jail. In the fourteen months during 
which the jail has been at Little Valley, there have been in all forty- 
six commitments, of which only three were of women. The oSenees 
were, in a majority of cases, of an aggravated type. The Metho«iidt 
clergymen of Little Valley preach at this jail once a fortnight. 

The drainage is good. 

The snpervisora have appropriated $3,000 to bring water from u 
spring into the building. 

One of the most creditable jails in the State is that of Dutches 
county, in the town of Poughkeepsie. The arrangement of the 
edifice, the character of its cellular construction, its degree of venti- 
lation, and the manifest determination of its keeper to do all in his 
power to secure its health and security, are worthy of conunendation. 

One of the most discreditable jails in the State is that of Colmubia 
county, its arrangement, both in gctieral and in detail, being Teiy 
iuconveuiont and objectionable in point of security, morality, and 
hygiene. The twelve male cells — very small — are arranged in three 
stories, witli beds lying on the floor, and no ventilation except by 
the grated doors. The liuilding is attached to the court-house, and 
constructed of stone; but tlie cells being made of brick, on many 
occasions the walls have been cut through in efforts to escape, 
occasioning much anxiety and trouble. The average number of 
inmates is about ten ; the greatest number at one time waa twenty- 
six ; the number at the date of inspection was five males and four 
females. The supply of water is from a reservoir which is furnished 
from the roof, and is freely iiscd for cleansing the water closets ; but 
the drainage is very ineffectual. The site of the court-house and 
jail is attractive and healthy, but the occurrence of an epidemic 
disease would not be surprising, and it could l>e attributable only to 
the bad sanitary arrangements of the prison. The erection of a new 
jail, disconnected from the court-house, in a section of the large area 
in which it stands, and the attachment to it of a sewer sufficien tly 
descending to ensure the rapid removal of its contents, and con- 
veying them to the Hudson river, which is not very far off, espe- 
cially if well supplied with disinfectants, would be not only creditable 
to tlie county authorities, but would be likely to ensure the popnla- 
tioQ from any serious disease, to which they are now much exposed. 
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^^^^ General Remarks. 

unaersjgned is fion-<nvfu]ly obliged to report that, with here 
aere an exception, no improvement h observuhle since the 
as examinations of the jails visited by him, notwithstanding 
tnerous suggestions made by our Association at various times. 
•egard to either the moral or educational manageiuent, there 
ificovered no progressive movements or designs. With regard 
r sanitary condition, there appears to be a desire on the part 
LT. local managers to improve thciu, feeling that there is always 
• to be appreliendcd from the foul atmosphere occasioned by 
ifined excrements of the inmates, and the almost universal dcfe- 

of ventilation. In some instances efforts for the advantage 
ble from the use of disinfectants are made, but it is manifest 
le one method employed for tlie purpose is inadequate. The 
eferred to is the infusion of powdered lime into the night pails, 
hey have l»cen emptied and cleansed. It is clear that this can- 
coniplish the desired result, as neither the linic nor any other 
ictant powder can be brought in contact with the contents sub- 
itly introduced into the vessels. That a fonl odor prevails 
;h the buildings where this method is employed, was frankly 
wledged by the officers, and especially by the pliysicians. 
modus operandi suggested by the Executive Committee, in 
iance with the excellent law enacted by the Legislature in 
last, viz., the use of the instrument known as the read}' dis 
or, will most effectively acuomplitih the object, and, if fully 
d out, would unquestionably obviate all the danger from this 
ic source of disease. 

other and sad deficiency in the management of these county 
was observed, viz., the general absence of any efforts to im- 
I the meutal and moral condition of the prisoners. The follow- 
lase is offered as an illustration; In the Saratoga county jaH 

were confined tvs'o lads, one 13, the other 17 years of age, 

of whrim had been there several weeks. Neither had been 
ted, the grand jury being assembled only three times a year, 
younger lad informed me tliat he was nnabk to rend^ and, con- 
jntly, the whole period of his confinement, in anticipation of 
rial, though asserting innocence of the offence charged (grand 
ny), was passed in total idleness. Being placed in the same cell 

an adult, the latter haft been his only instructor, and the lessons 
bt him have, probably, been those of criminality only. These 
liful c;ise« demdnKtrate the importance of attaching to every jail 
I individual wliose duty and disposition will be to impart 
lastic and moral instruction to all the inmates, especially to 
pnate, No. 10.] 55 
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such as those here referred to. Should these hoys be convicted of 
the crimes charged against them, they will probably be sent to the 
House of RefugCj where they will receive instruction on all eubjecU 
calculated to make them virtuous and intelligent citizens; but in tlie 
county jails they are not only deprived of the advantages due to 
them from the government and the community of which they con- 
stitute a part, but they are also taught by their associates ]caaon:& 
which render them still more vicious. 

JOHN H. GRISCOM, M, D. 

3. Jails VrerrED by the Cobrespondino Ssc&rrART. 

The undersigned visited the jails of the eonntles of Rensselaer, 
Clinton, Franklin, St. Lawrence, Jefferson, and Albany, the last 
named county having three jails — one in the city of Albany, one at 
Cohoes, and one at West Troy, 

Renaselixer County Jail, at Troy. 

The number of prisoners in the jail at tlie time of inspection u*ag 
37, of whom 25 werc men and 12 women, which is alx>ut tlie 
usual proportion between the sexes. The greatest number at anj 
one time during the year was SO, the suaallest 30, and the average 
daily number 50. 

The building and premises remain snbstautially tlie same as d&- 
scribed in former reports. The jail was erected forty-two yeare ago, 
when the pojuilation of the cily was man}* times less than it is now. 
from which fact the ready inference would be, that accommodations 
provided for a period so remote must be far too limited for j>resent 
necessities. 

This jail, as we liave had occasion to say in fonner reports, is 
quite tmworthy of the large and wealthy city and county for which 
it affords all the prison accommodations they have ; even cliildren, 
arrested for vagrancy, mendicancy and other peccadillos, being 
confined witli felons of the most degraded and desperate cliaracter. 
It is ill-arranged, batlly ventilated, insecure, and scant in its dimen- 
sions. Having two fronts flush with the street, it aflords great 
facilities for comimmitating with tlie outside^ the bad effects of 
which can be so readily imagined that it is hardly worth while to 
waste time and paper in enumerating theifi. 

The great evil here, as in naost of the other common jails of the 
State, is promiscuous association ; the old and the young, tlie inno- 
cent and the guilty, the accused and the convicted, the novice and 
the expert being thrown pell-mell together, and forming one huge, 
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ling mass of inutuul containination and mutual eticoiiraguruont 
rime — a gangreno on the body of society, a mighty motive 
>r, pro])elling the ever shifting but always wretched multitude 
rd the gulf of irrctrievaljlo ruin. 

ke Prison Association, both by argument in their reports and by 
raal effort, have labored to impress upon the people of Troy and 
Belaer county the duty of providing a new and better jail. Our 
nents have been met by the counter aigument that the war debt of 
ounty ia as heavy a burden as the taxpayers can carry at present, 
that, consequently, the needed improvement must await, if not 
xtinction^ at least the material rcdnction of that debt. In short, 
>iny is tlie plea on which it i-; sought to puatpoue to some future 
^ jreform, whose imraeiiiate inauguration is urged by the united 
IB of jufitice, humanity and religion. 

this a wise economy^ Is it either clear-sighted or far-sighted? 
lably there is not a citizen of Kensselaer county, who will hesi- 
to admit that the jail, .is at present eondncted, is a school of vice 
crime. Children and youth, "* young men and maidens," enter 
Drtals, at least coniparatively innocent, and come out, h& we are 
Dd to admit thoy do J'roni other jailB, adepts theoretically in 
e, instructed in all the arts of tJte burglar, the pickpocket and 
louse thief, and with their ambition lired to excel in the criminal 
ssaion. How many years will it take for these successive broods 
Biieratious of felonti, the most of whom might have been saved 
I a career of crime by judicious treatinent on their first comrait- 
t, to increase the cost of criniiiuil justice so as to make it eqnal 
he cost of the best planned and best appointed jail that can be 
itnicted ? That is a pr<:»blem M'hich we respectfully submit to the 
y of the taxpayers of Rensselaer county and all other parts uf the 
e. It is a study that will repay the l>c6t attention they can give 
Possibly they nn'ght convince themselves — certainly they would 
ley pursued the study intelligently — that in every county, more 
i a single jail, and in some, many might have been erected from 
moneys saved by the diminished number of arrests, proseoutiona 
puaishmcnte. This reasoning is, of course, based upon the theory 
, men and women who have fallen, and especially when they have 
ped only once, and that perhaps but slightly, may be reformed. 
ley cannot be, if those who have committed crime are al>6ohitoly 
slaimablc, then let us build cages, tlirnst them in and keep them 
•e, like wild beasts in a menagerie, until they die; or, better still, 
ofiF their heads, and be rid of them at once. 

he prisoners here have no work to do and no books to read ; noth- 
iu short, tt* oc(;upy miud or body but an endless rehearsal, each to 
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the otliera, of tlieir several achievements iu crime, iuterBpereetl no donbt 
with plans of escape and the arrangement of fresh deeds of villainjr. 

Forinerly, under the auspices of the ronng Meire Christian Afl0o- 
elation, a regular religious service was held overj Sabbath, at which 
the pastors of the several city churches officiated in turn. But two 
years ago a prisoner escaped by going down and out into the street 
with a number of gentleraeu who had been present, to add to tht 
interest and usefulness of tlie service by contributing the aid of their 
voices iu sacred song. The logical issue of such a mieadventTirc 
would have been greater vigilance and care on the part of tlic 
officials: the actual result was the total abolishment of the service, 
and the interdict continues to the present time. All the Chri^tiiin 
Association now does for the spiritual benefit of the inmates of the 
jailj is to send a boy round every Sabbath morning, who di8tri)>ntc»- 
religious tracts and papers among thcui. It is t*^ be hoped that the 
authorities will soon iind some otiter means of retaining their 
]irisoners than a prohibition of religious worshi}), and change tfa^r 
restrictive j)olicy to one more in accordance with the needs of the 
prisoners and the dictates of Christianity. 

Two meals a day are provided for the prisoner*. The first ie 
served at 8 o'clock, a. m., and consists of corned beef, potatoes, 
bread and coffee ; the second is served at 3^ p. m., and consists of 
mu&h and niolasses four days in the week, beef soup, with beans and 
other vegetables, two days, and on Sundays it is the same as break- 
fast, minus the coffee. 

The health of the inmates was good at the time of my visit, there 
being none on the sick list. The physician to the jail calls regularly 
every other day, aud at other times when sent for. There was one 
case of fever, and several of measles, during the year. Delirium 
tremens and syphilis arc the most common diseases. 

Water is fiupplied from the city water works, and is abimdant for 
all puq^oses. There is a hydrant in the second story, and an inmate 
of the jail is stationed in the hall to carry water to the prisoners 
whenever they want it. The jail is otten scrubbed, and is white- 
washed regularly every month ; but the whitewash brnsh is not 
wholly idle between whiles. Daily ablutions, with soap, are re- 
quired of the prisoners. Tliere are no bath tubs in the jail, but 
buckets of water are supplied to those who desire them for washing 
the whole person, wliich, I was told, is olTten the case. 

Sufficient sunlight is admitted into the prison to enable the in- 
mates to read during the day. At night, gaslights are kept burning 
in the hall, and such prisoners as choose to provide them are per- 
mitted to bum candles in their colls. 
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) entire prison is heated by furnaces, and is made comfortable 

; the coldest winter weather. 

) sexeB are well separated, and little communication can take 

between them. 

enty-one of the male prisoners were interrogated by me, and 

llowing facts elicited by their answers : 11 were of foreign and 

native birth ; 11 had served in the late war for the Union ; 20 
of the white race and 1 of the black ; 13 had learned a trade 
' had not; 7 were married, 13 single, and 1 a widower; 8 had 
no or both parents before they were fifteen ; 2 could not read, 
lid read only, and 18 could read and write ; 17 admitted that 
were of intemperate habits, and the other 4 that they drank 
Lonally ; 16 said they would never have been in jail but for 

; 18 of late years had not attended church, and were habitual 
%th breakers ; 12 were reared in the Protestant and in the 
sh faith ; 9 had been committed once, 7 twice, 3 three times, 

Bix times or more. 

Clinton County JoM^ at Plattahurgk, 
e sheriff, Henry S. Bansom, being absent on the day of my 
his "wife, who replaces him in his absence and who appeared to 
nost excellent and competent lady, answered all questions both 
eously and satisfactorily. 

Hon. Womexu TotaL 

^le number committed in 1868, .' 53 15 68 

itest namber ftt anj one time dl 21 

Ileet number at anj one time, 

rag^e daily namber, 4 1 6 

aber at time of inspection,... 10 1 

nber charged with feloniee, 85 4 89 

aber charged with minor (fences, 18 11 30 

le prisoners have no employment, except occasionally doing little 
abont the jail, cutting wood and cording it, working in the 
3n, and the like. They are always glad to be so employed, 
lere is no prison library ; but the sheriff furnishes to the prison- 
tot only all the local papers, bat all such books as he has in his 
library, whenever they desire them and he has reason to think 
will take good care of them. Most of the prisoners can be 
ad with books ; a few of them, it was said, seem really hungry 
eading ; but the taste of most is for literature of the lightest 
nost sensational character. 

> secular instruction is given to the prisoners. Mrs. Ransom 
in several cases to teach boys who had been committed and who 
unable to read ; but they showed so little interest in learning 
she abandoned the undertaking. Spelling books are furnished 
cli as can read a little and manifest any desire to improve ; and 
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tlierc havo been instances in which considerable progress has been 
made hy such persons. 

The youngest boy committed dui-ing the incumbency of the pres- 
ent sherifF, was eight years old ; but there have been quite a number 
between that age and the age of twelve. 

One of the clergymen of the village holds a religions service in the 
jail every Monday morning, between the hours of eleven and twelva 
The exercises consist of reading tlie St-riptures, singing, prayer, and 
a short discourse suited to the intelligence and eharaeter of the audi- 
ence. This service is received with unifonn respect, and often with 
interest by tJie inmates. Its influence is found to be Balutary, and it 
is an important aid to discipline. 

All persons are furnished with Bibles who desire them. 

Religious trar^ts aud newspapers are distributed occafiioriallj, a 
good many being given out from time to time. Children's papers 
and books are also given out when young persons are confined in 
the jail. The juvenile memberR of the sheriff's family often tako 
out books from their Sunday school library, expressly for the use of 
such persons. 

The prisoners havo three mealti a day, winter and summer. For 
breakfast, tjiey get meat, potatoes, bread aud milk gravy ; for dinner, 
the same, with some additional vogotable, and occasionally soup or a 
pudding ; and for supjtcr, broad and butter, and one kind of cake or 
crackers, with milk to drink wliencver they want it. The only fault 
to be found with these rations is, that they are too good. When i 
prisoner is sick, Mrs. Ransom gives him just what she would one 
of her own clxildron. 

There is no regular physician to tlie jail, but one is sent for when- 
ever his services are necessary. He is paid b}' the visit. 

No special room is provided for the sick. With some slight, ordi- 
nary ailment, the patient is treated in his own cell ; but if a prisoner 
is very sick, he h taken up stairs, put in a room by himself, has a good 
bed, with sheets, pillow case, etc., and is every way tenderly cared for. 

The most common diseases are delirium tremens, colds, derange- 
ment of the bowels, ete. There was no sickne^ at the time of 
inspection (August) and had been none since winter. A good state 
of general health was reported thi'oughout the year. No death has 
occurred within the last tliree years. 

The drainage is good. The privy of the jail is at one end of the 
corridor. A stre.am of water is continually passing through it, and 
no unpleasant odor is perceptible. Night tubs are not used, except 
where a prisoner is confined to hit; cell; the doors of the cells not 
being ordinarily locked at night. 
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ell-beliavcd prisoDcrs aro permitted to cxcrciBO in an adjoining 
» wlieuevor they plea-^e. 

''ater is lurnisliod to tlie prison from the village water works; its 
Jty 13 good ; and tlie supply is unfailing. 

icre aro no memis for ventilating the prison gouerallj, except 
agh the windows, and none for ventilating the cells but through 
pated doors. 

fco prisoners are ri'(|uircd to wash themselves every morning, and 
liis purpose tlicy are provided witli wash basins, soap, towels 
tombs. 

iere is no Imthing Uib in the jail, but the prisoneii; arc supplied 
Ltt good sized wash tub, uud most of them wash the whole person 
^y. If any do not, and are observed to be dirty, they are 
jred to do so. 

Ho under clothing of the inmates is washed weekl3^ This is 
I in many cases by their friends; fretjuently by thcmsclvce; and 
fwise by the shcritl'V family. 

poden bedstcadfi or Ininks are used. Tlie beds are of oat straw, 
lently refilled, and the pillows of hens feathers, 
irmerly vormhi abounded, but there are said to be few at present. 
r have been successi'iilly fouglit away by corrosive sublimate, 
Uug water, whitewash, etc. 

fT bed clothes, army blankets are provided for the men, and 
^ and pillowciiscs, in addition, for the women and debtors. The 
ijer arc washed weekly; the latter thoroughly twice a year, and 
iher tunes "when necessary." 

be prison is sufficiently lighted in the day titne for tlie prisonei's 
jad comfortably. At nii;;lit they arc furnished with one candle, 
|h they can burn as long as they choose, provided they are quiet 
well-behaved; otherwise it is taken from them, and they are 
dred to go to bed. 

Hq male ward is heated by one coal stove, and is made comfort- 
in the coldest weather; the female wai*d by wood, a stove being 
ed in each room. 

bo only punishments used are confinement in the cells, or, in 
ravated cases, in the dungeon. The moral means employed to 
XG good conduct and a return to a bettor life are reason and per- 
aon. Good advice is freely given both when they come in and 
n they go out. 

ho sexes are completely separated. Beyond this there is no 
nipt at classification, other than putting the boys together in one 
p, and the debtors in another. 
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FTamkUn County Jaily at ifalome. 

Mea. Women. ToUL 

Whole oomboroommiiicdliiBt year , 70 6 75 

Greatest nuinbor at any one time 7 1 8 

anullest numbor At any one time, 

Averago daily number, 4 | 44 

Number at lime of insiKNTlion, 4 3 7 

Number charged with fdoni<3s» 4 4 

Number charged with minor offonci'8, 66 5 7 

Tho jail in this county was built in 1S53. Its location is on tlu» 
main street, adjacent to the eonrt lionse. Tlie material is stone, with 
Btone partitions and a elate roof. It is 30 by 24 feet. The roaidentse 
of the sheriff is in front, and of the same materiul and dimension*, 
containing six roums. The apartments are small, and tho dwelling 
far from commodious. 

There are six cells, the dimensions of which are as follows : Length, 
S feet; breadtli, 5 feet; height, 7 feet. Contents in cubin feet, 2SC». 
Tho tbmale ward is over that of tho men, and contains four room*, 
about sixteen feet square each. The male cells are of solid hewn 
stone on all six sides, and are very secure. One attempt only wa* 
made to escape during the year; is \\a8 unsuccessful. 

No work is given to the inmates, except cleaning and whitewash- 
ing the jail, and bringing in the wood required to keep it warm. 

There is no library, but the shoriti' loans his own books Ireely to 
such prisoners as desire them, and also supplies tliem with the local 
]>apers and one or two religious papers. As a general thing, excel- 
lent care is taken of the books loaned. 

No secular instniction is imparted, and no religious senrioee are 
held in the jail. There is one Bible for the use of the men and one 
for tho use of the women ; but no religions tracts are distributed, and 
it is seldom that any benevolent individuals, whether clergymen or 
laymen, visit tho prisoners to converse with them, counsel them, and 
persuade them to an honest way of life. It is sad that, in a Christian 
community, so little interest is taken in these unfortunate, or, if you 
please, criminal men and women, and so little effort put forth to 

laim them. 
'*Threo meals a day are furnished to the prisoners throughout tiie 
year. Breakfast consists of meat, potatoes, bread and butter; din- 
ner, ranch the same, though frequently soup, baked beans, or other 
vegetables are added ; supj»er, bread and butter, with milk if desired, 
and occasionally cake. The food of the prisoners is taken from the 
sheriff's own table. 

The physician visits the jail only when he is sent for. His 8alar\' 
is seven dollars a year! With the exception of two cases of vene- 
real, he had been sent for but tivice in a year and a half. The health 
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le inmates was good at the time of inspection, and had been 
ng the whole year. There cannot be said to be any prevailing 
ises, nor is there any special room provided for the sick, 
he jprifioners are occasionally, but not regularly, taken into the 

for exercise, 
tie drainage and sewerage are reported as good. 
he privy is in a corner of the corridor, with a partition screening 
om view. It was out of repair at the time of my visit, the spring 
g broken, but another had been sent for and was daily expected. 
faeces are conveyed away by a stream t of water let in, so that 
e is nothing disagreeable or unhealthy about it. Night tubs arc 
ordinarily used, as it is not common to lock the cells at night. 
3 is done only when prisoners are refractory, or there is an appre- 
aion that they will attempt to escape. 

be water for the jail is supplied* from the village waterworks. 
\ of good quality and unlimited in amount. The prisoners draw 
1 a hydrant all they want. The conveniences provided as a 
.ns of personal cleanliness, besides an unlimited supply of water, 
waabbasins, soap, towels and combs. All wash ffom choice every 
uing, and if this were not so it would be exacted of them. 
re are buckets in which they can, if they desire, wash the whole 
M^n, but, as a matter of fact, few do it. 

here are no means of ventilating the building except the win- 
8, and none for ventilating the cells except the grated doors. 
he underclothing of the prisoners is washed weekly, 
ron bedsteads and straw beds and pillows are supplied to the 
1, and wooden bedsteads, straw beds and feather pillows to the 
oen. Few vermin are found in the jail. 

*he bedclothes furnished to the nude prisoners are blankets and 
ifortables, in addition to which the female ]Misoners have sheets 

piUow-cases. Both blankets and sheets were reported as washed 
kly. 

'ho jail is sufficiently lighted during the day for the inmates to 
i with ease. In the winter, light for reading is furnished till 9 
ock at night; in the summer it is not ordinarily provided at all. 
'oughont the year prisoners are required to be quiet after 9 o'clock, 
?he male ward is heated by one large wood stove ; in the female 
*d each room is provided with a stove. 

jocking in cell and handcuffs are the punishments employed for a 
ach of rules ; but these are not often necessary, good advice and 
ral suasion being generally found sufficient. The sheriff (as he 
orts) aims to treat his prisoners like children, often talking with 
I counseling them in reference to their conduct. 
Senate, No. lO.j 60 
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The eexee ure pretty effoctnally separated; but no other claseifica 
lion of the prisoners in attempted, even the boys being placed in the 
same Murd with the men. 

Of the Boveu poreons in jail at the time of inepection, the following 
are the relations as rcspocta race, color, age, nativity, etc. 

ICcn. Wo men. ToUL 

Under twenty 3 3 

Between twenty nnd tliirty 1 1 3 

Between thirty and forty, SOS 

Between forty and fifty. 

Betwfsen fifty nnd Rixty 

Over wity,.'. , 1 I 

WUito 4 3 7 

Colored. 

N&tive 2 8 5 

Furt-i/f n, 2 3 

Married 8 S 

Unmnrried, 3 8 S 

Ijoat one or btHh parents before fifteen, 1 3 S 

ProtcBUnt f 3 1 3 

CatUolic, 2 3 4 

Had learned a trade 8 1 H 

Had nut learned a trade, 2 3 4 

Jntomporate, 4 3 6 

Temperate I t 

Could not read, 1 I 

Could rend only , 1 1 

C/inM rend and write 4 3 • 

Hod miporior education, 

Served In late war , 1 1 

Did not serve in late war, 3 8 6 

iSL Latorence County Jaily at Canton, 

Hen. Women. TotaU 

Whole number committed last year 05 85 130 

Greatest number at any une time,. .. .* 20 6 38 

Smallest number nt any one time 2 3 4 

Average daily number, 9 4 13 

Kumbcr nt date of inspoction, 2 3 4 

Number cliarged with felonies 41 41 

Nnmlwr cliarged with minor offences 54 15 79 

No work is provided for prisoners in the jail ; bat all who are sen- 
tenced for CO days or over are sent to the Onondaga county peniten- 
tiary and put at liard labor. 

There is no librar}^ attached to the jail, but the turnkey, Mr. Whit- 
ney, furnishes wlmt he can, and friends bring in a good many, 

No secular instruction is given, nor is there any stated weekly 
religious service. Benevolent persons occa-sionally visit and converse 
with the prisoners, but this is not often done. 

A Bible is provided for each of the four halls. Religious tracts 
and papers arc seldom distributed. 

Three meals are furnished to the prisoners in summer, and two in 
winter. For breakfast, meat, potatoes, bread and gravy are provided ; 
for dinner the same, with occasionally an additional vegetable; and 
for supper, inusli with the option of milk or molasses. 
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The phy&ician vifeite tbc jail only whcu scot for, and his services 
priid for by the visit. There is no Bj>ccial room for tlie bick, but 
t bad case the patient would bo taken to one of the rooms in the 
•er ward. The diseases which most prevail are colds and 
Tlio?as. There was no sickness at the time of my visit. The 
Itli of the prisoncre is generally good. No death occurred during 
poet year. 

he prisoners are let into the prison yard twice a day for exercise, 
aining each time filleen to twenty minutes. 

'he jail has no dnunage ; all slops have to be carried out in 
ketd. The privy is in the prison yard. It has eight compart- 
itfl- Ordinary clianiber vessels are used in the cells at night, 
7ater for drinking is supplied from a well ; for washing, from a 
orn. The supply, as a matter of course, is limited, as that which 
sed in washing has U) be earned out as well as brought in. 
'he window^ are the only means for ventilating the building gen- 
ly, and the cells have no ventilation, except through the iron 
tings of the doors. 

lU uecesi^ary means for washing, as sink, basins, soap, towels, etc., 
provided ; and the prisoners are required to wash every morning. 
jro is no means of washing the whole person, except in pails. 
?he prisoners' underclothing and what outside clothes require it 
washed weekly. 

Wooden bedsteads and straw beds, filled usually once a month, are 
'vided. Somewhat troubled with vermin, though not much, 
rosene oil has been found effective in exterminating them, 
^or bedclothes, army blankets are furnished, with sheets and pil- 
rcases for the women and debtors. The sheets are washed weekly; 
\ blankets are thoroughly cleansed once a year wuth salt water, 
1 are washed, whenever they are found to need it. 
The prisoners are always lacked in their cells at 8 i». m., and let 
t in the morning at six, 

Three of the corridors are well lighted during the day — one rather 
nly, owing to a projection over the windows, placed there for pre- 
ating prisoners in the upper story from passing things down to 
>6e below. At night tlic prison is lighted with kerosene lamps 
1 eight ; in summer not at all. 

The lower story of tlio prison is heated by a furnace ; the upper 
>ry by stoves. 

The principal punishment for a breach of prison regulations is con- 
ement in the cell, but shackles a^o occasionally added. Motives 
a better life are supplied in good advice and moral exhorta- 
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Tlie sexes arc entirely separated from each other, btit no other 
claesi Heat ion is attempted. 

The jail was erected in 1858. The material is e^tone ; the roof 
sbinglcB. The lower cell block is constructed of stone. The floors 
:ind ceilings of the colls are of flag stones, and the walls of solid 
blocks of stone. The wall and partitions of the upper celb are of 
brick. 

The entire building, including the residence of the sherifl^ (at pres- 
ent occupied by the turnkey), is 72 by 43 feet. The jail part, in the 
rear, is 48 by 42. 

There are eighteen cells in the lower (male) ward, two of which 
are not U8(?d, and eight cells and four rooms in the upper (female) 
ward. The dimensions of the cells are : Length, 8 feet ; breadth, 4^ 
feet ; height, 7^- feet ; content* in cubic feet, 368. 

Since the recent provision of four very strong doors, this prison 
may be pronounced secure. One escape, however, w*as effected dar- 
ing the year, from the exercise yard, by climbing over the fence 
where it joins tlie building. The prisoner must have been a man of 
great agility, as it seemed to me, on examining the spot, impossible 
for any human being to achieve an escape in the way described. 
Four others evidently intended an attempt to escape from the tooU 
found upon them, which had, quite as evidently, been supplied iu 
some way by confederates outside. 

As already stated, there were four persons in jail at the date of my 
visit. Their social, educational, moral and other relations, oa ascer- 
tained from personal conversation with each, were as follows : 

Men. WomcD. Total. 

Under twenty, 1 1 

Between twenty and thirty 1 I 9 

Between fifty and eiity, 10 1 

White 3 2 i 

NaUve .•... 1 2 8 

PoreljBfn, 10 1 

Married 118 

Unniarribd 1 1 3 

Protestant, 1 3 8 

Catholic, 10 1 

Hjid not Icarnod a trade S 8 4 

lnlenipf*rat«, % 9 

Tomperato 3 3 

r^nild not read 1 1 

C-ould read and write, 1 3 8 

Hiwi Bui>erior education 1 1 

Serrod in lat« war , 1 1 

Did not Bervo in war, 1 2 8 

It will be observed that one of the male prisoners is reported as 
po8ses.<inr;; a superior education. ^The case of this man is as sad as it 
is instractive. He is a lawyer of ability, and had once held the re- 
sponsible position of district attorney in the great county of St. Law- 
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ce ; but having fallen a victim to intemperauoe and squandered 
property, he coimnitted bur^^lary and larceny to obtain the means 
;ratifj hia insatiate appetite for drink, was tried and convicted, 
ifi now under sentence of imprigoninent for three years in the 
te prison. What a warning to all yonng men I How loudly 
I it say to thera, *' Touch not, taste not the intoxicating cup ?" 

^^^ Jefferson County JaU^ at Watertown, 

^^P Men. Womon. ToUL 

J^BTUnbeT committed last year 215 25 340 

test number a( &DJ one, timo 96 9 36 

.leat nuiuber at any one time , 6 6 

a^c djuly niuubor , 18 3 15 

bcr at date of inspection 14 1 16 

(iutt4^ on a charge of felony 26 1 37 

mitted for minor offencps 189 24 218 

heriff JohnBon, at the time of my visit, had been in office one 
* and a half. A number of impi^ovements have been made since 
jail was last in8|>ected by the Association. 

he sheriff ^a residence is in the rear part of the jail, and hereto- 
has been of very contracted dimensions. An addition has been 
ie to it, IS feet by 36, two and a half stories high, containing 
it rooma, so that the sheriff's family are now well accommodated. 
his improvement has afforded opportunity to make another, 
ch was much needed. One of the apartments formerly belong- 
to the sheriff's residence lias been converted into a ward for 
3, who, when now imprisoned hero, are separated from the con- 
inating society of old offenders. 

"he women's ward, which was heretofore one large room, has been 
verted into two, thus giving some opportunity, though slight, for 
sification. This part of the prison has been further improved by 
ing new floors, a new ceiling, a hydrant, sink, dark cell and 
er-closet. 

'he security of the male ward has been greatly increased in vari- 
ways. A new floor of thick plank has been laid, beneath which 
two feet of rubble stones and gravel, cemented with coal tar. 
) whole interior — walls and ceiling — is double-lined with hem- 
: plank, fastened together by COO pounds of nails or spikes, 
•"en in very close to each other. There is a thickness of four 
les of hemlock, over which there is one inch of match ceiling, 
ited and sanded. New gratings have been placed on the inside 
he windows, and a new water-closet made for the male as for the 
ale ward. 

L furnace has been placed in the prison, and a new drain con- 
cted, with outlet on the hill side, so that the sewerage is now good. 
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A new barn has been built, thirty-two feet square, and a wt\o4~ 
bouse twelve feet wide by forty-«even feet in length. 

All the above mentioned improvemCFits have hocii niiwie m an 
expense of $4,600, over and above tlie value (if the work doin? by 
the prisoners. 
No regular employment is provided for prisoner^ contined hcrr, 
• but important aid was rendered and considerable expense savt^ to 
the county, by utilizing their labor in the construction of the several 
improvements named above. 

There is no library in the jail, no reading ipatter provided for the 
inmates, and no secular instruction given to them. 

As regards religious instruction, the case is equally bad. No 
religious services are held in the prison ; no religious tracts or news- 
papers are distributed ; no benevolent persons, clerical or lay, have 
visited the jail during the past year, to converse and pray with the 
prisoners, and, by counsel and j>er8uasion, lead them to a bett^* 
life. The law requires that each cell be provided with a Bible ; 
I found only four Bibles in the male ward and one in the ieutale 
ward. 

The dietary consist^ of two meals in winter and three in summer. 
Breakfast --meiii, potatoes, brea<l and gi'av7, -wnth water to drink. 
Dmner — much the same, with soup occasionally. Supper — bre^id 
and milk in summer. 

The jail has a regular physician, wlio visits it, however, only when 
sent for, and is pai<l for each visit made. His compensation last year 
was but $30. 

There is no special room provided for the sick. Indeed, there is 
very little sickness of any kind. No death occurred during tlie 
year. 

The only opportunity the prisoners have for exercise is, being lot 
into the prison yard once a day for ten to fifteen minutes. 

There is a good water-closet in the corridor of the male and 
another in the female wanJ, with an urnplc supply of water for 
carrying otf the fivces. Buckets are used in the cells at night, and 
cleansed daily. 

There is an unltniited supply of good, soft water from the ci^ 
water works, with hydrants in each ward. 

The windows are the only means for ventilating the building 
generally, and there is no ventihition whatever for the cells. 

The prisoners are requirtfd to wash hands and face every morning, 
and the itonveniences provided for this are sink, wash biisiu, soap 
arul towels; but there ai*e no means for wasliing the wholo peraon. 
The prisoners' under clothing is washed weekly. 
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No bedsteads whatever are provided, bnt the prieonera sleep on 
straw beds, laid directly on the cold, damp flagging, which foram 
the floors of the cells. This is nothing siiort of inhuman, and ifl a 
disgrace to the rich and populons county of Jefferson. Iron bed- 
steads sliould be immediately provided. 
Vermin are abundant here. 

The bed clothes are army blanketSj which are waalied otiee a 
month — soraetimes oftencr. 

The prisoners are locked in tlieir cells at dai'k and let out at 
daylight 

There is sufficient light in the day timo, but none is furnished at 
night by the county. The prisonerfl aio allowed to have lights in 
their cells, if tliey furnish them at their own expense. 

The male ward is heated by a furnace, the female by a wood 
stove. 

The sexes are completely separated. 

The jail propej* is 30 feet by 4S, built of stone — a portion of it 
forty years and another portion twenty-five years ago. 

There are sixteen cells in the male ward, each eight feet long, six 
wide, and seven high. 

Wo escapes were effected during the past year. 
There were fifteen prisoners at the date of inspection, fourteen 
males and one female. 

Under 20 yean of a^e 5 

White. 15 

•Nattrea 9 

ForeigTi bom 6 

Married, 

Utimarried 

LoH one or both parents boforc 15, 10 

Proteatanl 6 

CathoUo, 9 

Had learned a trade. 6 

Had not Ipamwi a trade, fl 

[ntcmf>oralo, 10 

Claimed to be Utmpcrate, B 

Could not read 4 

Coald n^tui only , 1 

C«uld rwul and writ4', 10 

Had served in late war, 4 

6. Albany County Jails, 
a, Oity Jail. 
The number of prisoners at the time of inspection, was 43 ; 
greatest nnmbcr at any one time daring the year, 73; smallest num- 
ber, 35 ; average daily number, 50. The proportion between the 
wiefl waa stated to be, generally, about three men to one woman. 

The jail at Albany is almost exclosirely a place of detention for 
prisoners awaiting trial. As the county has a penitentiary where 
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hard labor is exacted, the convicted, even when their tomna of sen- 
tence are but ten days, are, with few exceptions, imprisoned tliere. 

There ia no library in tlie jail, and no opportunity for mental 
improvement; nor do the prisoners have any occupation other Ujiwi 
the slight offices of cleaning and whitewasliing the cells and corri- 
dors, and doing other little jobs about the prison. 

The Kev. David Dyer officiates as chaplain. He is always wel 
corned by the prisoners, and heard with respect and attention. He 
is of the opinion that, wliatever the spiritual resulU may or may not 
have been, salutary moral impressions have been made in mam 
cases, which may restrain their subjects from the further commission 
of crime. Liberated prisoners often express to him their gmtitnrV 
for his sympathy and his counsels during their incarceration. 81rj :r 
Parr bore emphatic testimony to the usefulness of Mr. D.'s laboriR. 
and declared them to be an essential aid in the management of the 
prisoners. Religious tracts and papers arc liberally distributed to 
the inmates. 

The supply of Bibles does not come up to the legal standard. 

The prisoners are fumislied with two meals daily. The breakfast 
consists of bread and coffee, and is served at 7 a. m. The dinner m 
given out between 12 and 1 p. m., and consists of freah beef and soup 
every day, with bread ad lilntuin. The bread is obtained from a 
baker, and is sucli as he serves to his city cnstomcrB. It ia of a 
go<id quality, and so is the beef furniBhed, as I satisfied myself from 
a personal inspection on a visit to the kitchen. 

The physician visits the jail regularly several times a week, and at 
other times on call. There was no nickness on the date of inspec- 
tion, and no death has occurred during the year. 

The supply of water from the city water works is abundant. The 
pipe through whit-h the contrntft of the night tubs are conveyed, fa 
washed by a stream of water, wJiich runs night and day. There are 
large square basins under the cocks attached to the hydrant pipes 
for washing, and a hose for clcanaing the tloors. The jail la kept 
well scrubbed and whitewaslied, but, from lack of ventilation and 
the large average of prisoners, the odor is far from agreeable. 

The prison is well lighted in the diiylime, and at night a gaslight 
is kept burning at euf li end of the hall. 

The sexes are entirely separated, but the promiscuous association 
of prisoners of the same sex exists here, with all its attendant 
evils. 

The jail buiTdiug remains as deseril>ed in our nineteenth and 
twentieth reports. It is quite inude(iuatc to the needs of the coonty, 
and every way unsuited to its purposes. One of the reports named 
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'e closed with tlie following words, winch are as trae now as 
n ongmnlly written : " The Albany jail should be razed f., the 
ind. A Dew hnilding shonld be oreeted combining spane seciir- 
roper ventilation, abundant provision for the eeparation' of the 
"-8, Bpecial accommodation for children, witnesses, and the 
a hospital, and suitable armngements for preaching tlio 

1 . . 7i^? * "^"^ building, a new system of goyernn.cnt and 

lime should be established." 
c insecnrity of this jail was conspicnonsly illnstrated during the 
^3 of my inspection. On Sunday, the 14th June, an attempt on a 
^scalo was made to break jail, which came near being successful. 
iniler had been suspicious for some days that such an attempt 
neditated. Consequently, ho had been for the week precedhlg 
mlly watchful, and to his vigilance it waa due that the attempt 
d a fadure. Sunday afternoon, while alone in the office he 
ae suspicious that all was not right, and passed around outlide 
e building several times, but nothing was visible to indicate 
was going on. Still he was not satisfied, and requested a Mr 

1, living in Pine street, in the rear of the jail, to watch that 

t the building. About 4 o'clock, Mr. Harris sent word that 
msoners were attempting to escape. The jailer immediately 
sded to tlic house of Mr. Harris, where he saw them rcmonnc 
noks and making a breach in the wall. . Ho iired upon then° 

his revolver, when thoy immediately desisted. Information 
ent to the police headquarters, and several officers proceeded to 
lil. It was found, on examination, that the prisoners had bro- 
nto an tinoccnpied cell on the third tier, in the rear, and made 
B two feet in diameter nearly through the wall, leaving, merely 
lotside bricks. Two or three of the latter had also be°en taken 
.nd in a very few minutes the aperture \vould have been large 
'h for escape. A rope had been made out of a blanket, by which 
>risoners intended to lower themselves to the roof of a shed 
which they could easily reach Pine street. It is believed that 
if not all of the prisoners were concemedin the plot. 

h. Weai Troy Jail, Albany County. 
ere is a jail at "West Troy, a borongh in the to^mship of Water- 
created by special statute some ten or twelve years aso. It is 
independent of the county jail in the city of Albany, the 
sr l>eing chosen by the authorities of the borough, and the sheriff 
ig no jurisdiction over it. 

ere were no pri.-ioners at the time of inspection, tlie fail having 
eini)ty for eight days. Tlie average daily number is some four 
nate. No. 10.] 57 
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or five, Tho Tvhole immber wIlo liad been confined in this prison 
during the year was 241 — most of them for miuor offences; very few 
felonies. 

The jail is a brick atructurej erected in ISCO, one story high, and 
24 feet in width by 96 feet in length. There is an office and a sleep- 
ing room for the turnkey iu the front part of the building, and a 
large room in the rear for -wood, coal, etc., having also a pnaip in it, 
at which the priaonerB perform their morning ablutions under the eye 
of tlie turnkey. They are Eometimes permitted to use this room for 
exereise when that officer ie about^ but not otherwise. The centra 
portion of the building is used as a prison. It m divided by a wide 
hall, with BGveu cells, six feet square, on one side for men, and two 
rooms, foarteen feot square, on the other, for women. The cells tor 
males are mere cribs, made of oak joists, four incliea square, and 
separated by spaces of about the same width. The sexes are not no%r, 
as at the time of my last visit, let out into the hall together ; jet it 
is apparent, from the structure of the cells as above described, tha.t 
'when the women are in the hall, intercourse between them is almost 
as unrestricted as it would be if there were no restraint whatever' 
upon them. 

The prisoners here are fumished with two meals a day, the fii-st at 
nine, consisting of bread and molasses, with coffee ; the second at 
two, same as the first, except that meat is supplied every other day. 

The physician calls once or twice a ^reek unbidden, and at othei 
times when sent for. There is not much sickneBs except what id 
brought in by the prisoners when committed- Delirium tremens and 
wounds received in drunken brawls are the most common casee 
requiring medical and surgical treatment. 

The jail is heated by a coal etove, which keeps it comfortable in 
cold weather, 

Neither scrubbing nor whitewash bruehca appear to be much i&edr 
iu the prison, whichj indeed, is a wretched concern. It would be 
better to pull it down and send the prisoners to Albany, if there 
ivere any room for them in the jail there, which there is not, 
overcrowding in the said jail being already oftentimes excessive and 
most deleterious. Especially is this so, if what \ras rcpoiicd by a 
committee of the supervisors appointed a year or two ago to investi- 
gate the matter, is true, viz,, that it is no uncommon thing for police 
officers to get men drunk by the expenditure of a few pennies, and 
then arrest them and have them locked up iu the calaboose for the 
purpose of getting the fee of two dolh\n3 therefor, authorized by law^* 

It is scarcely worth whDe to add that nothing is done here for the 
mental or meral improvement of the prisoners. 
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0. Coho^s Jaily Alhany County, 
There were no prisoners confliicd in it at the time of uiy ^nsit. 
"^Ir. Shannon, the jailer, was absent ; conseqnently I did nut see him, 
nor did I gain admission into the jail. It remaiud the sume, how- 
ever, at least in all essential particulars, as described four years ago, 
in our 20th annual report. It is not a separate building, but is 
simply the third story of a brick edifice, in the middle of a block, on 
the main street of the borough of Cohoes, The first story is occupied 
as a store ; the rooms on the second story are used for the police court 
and a lawyer's office ; and the third story is the jail. 

The whole number committed during the year was 1,136. Of 
these, 43 were committed for felonies, and tlie remaining 1,003 for 
minor offences. There were no less than 578, more than half, com- 
mitted for intoxication. Thirteen were committed for corner loung- 
ing, an offence which I do not remember to have seen heretofore 
mentioned as a cause of imprisonment. E. C. WINES. 

4. Jaus ViarrED by R. L. DroDAXK. 
Westchester County Jail, 
Of the jails visited by the undersigned, this is the best in some 
respects, although very defective in many others. Its advantages 
are, that it is built of etone, is eecurc, located upon a dry and healthy 
spot which can be easily drained, with abundance of water, which is 
pumped from a well inside the building, and that there are privies 
in each cell which dispense with the night tubs. These ]K>ints are 
proved by inspection, and by the facts that there have been no 
escapes for several years, and that during the past ten months there 
has been neither sickness nor death in the prison. 

The disadvantages are — Ist. That the jail is overcrowded, there 
being only 36 cells for 101 prisoners, the maximum number at one 
time during the year. 2d. That there is no effectual 6ei)araLion uf 
the sexes, as the men who are unconfined can easily climb from tier 
to tier to where the women are locked up. Neither is tlioro any 
classification of prisoners. The jail of this county has been pre- 
sented by the grand jury in consequence of its overcrowde<l condi* 
tiou, and measures are j^romi&cd that will result in the enlarging of 
the building in such a manner that women and cliildren will be 
effectually separated from the men. 3d. The ventilation of the cells 
is 60 arranged that the inmates can stop it if so ditposod, and the 
ventilation of the building is so imperfect that it cannot supply the 
deficiency caused by this stoppage. 4th. The sheriff complains that 
there are no adequate means of washing the whole person, as there 
is no bath. 
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Of the discipline and management, it way be said that tJjere ha« 
been no nee<l of punishments sufficiently .severe to require mention; 
tlmt tliC priviefl are cleaned every morning and frefjnentJy diein- 
footed; that the jail is washed ont once a week; that the priaon^rre 
receive three meals a day — for breakfast and supper, bread, moln**r-4 
and mubb, and for dinner, meat, potatoes, bread, and soup on dilft r- 
cnt days, as the case may be. The prisoners are not provided with 
work, but have a library wlncli they use considerably, while fretjoent 
rehgioufi eervices, conducted by both clergymen and laymen, are 
held. There were no complaints made by prisoners of either bad 
treatment or insufficient food. 

During the ten months, from Jannary 1st to October 30th, 1S68, 
the following commitments are reported : 

M-'n * 508 

Women, .•'••.>•••••••) •*...».,..>,•••»«•••».•••.•• IT 

Wliole nomber committed 570 

Greatest number &t one time, 101 

Nanber at timo of inspection S9 

Allejred foloniee 104 

Minor offencee, 408 . 

Putnam County Jail, 
At the time of my visit there were no inmates in the jail, which 
is very small, containing only seven cells. These are trianguUr. 
being grouped round a centre, so that the whole of thum form a 
heptjigon. It is neither sufficiently lighted nor ventilated. The 
deputy sheriff, who has charge, could not furnish any BtatiMics of 
commitments, owing to his not having time to prepare them from 
his boolts. lie has since been written to, but has not answered. 

liichnumd C<nmty JaiL 
In this jail the sexes are separated by means of a wooden partition 
which runs from floor to roof. It cannot be called an cflectnal 
r«eparation, in view of tlie fact that the inmates can both see and 
speak through the chinks in the partition, the debasing effects of 
which were witnessed in the conversation which was indulged be- 
' twcen the prisoners. 

There is abundance of both well and cistern water, and a bath 

iin both male and female wards, which afford ample opportunities 

»for cleanliness. The pnsou is secure, if proper precautions are ob- 

serYed by the sheriff, there having been no escapes during four vears. 

There has been one death during the year, and no other sickness. 

It was impossible to judge of the cleanhnesa of this jail from the 
fact that its whole roof is in such a leaky condition that the walla 
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and floor were wet over tlieir whole extent in consequence of a tbaw 
whicli had sot in, the constant drip leaving the atmosphere dan.p 
and chilly. The building is hadly ventilated, and the ventilfltorB in 
many of the celk have been stopped by the priBoncra with pnnU, 
pictures and tinsel pasted upon the walls for ornamentation. 

There seem to be no reformatory influences at work, or next to 
none The prisoners are left in idleness and are unprovided with 
l^eadinK: there are no religions services whatever, and but very few 
visitor^ ever enter the confines. There are no Bibles m the cells 
because these are always destroyed. It would seem very desirable 
to induce the formation of a visiting committee, whose visits wynld 
at least secure the performance of those sanitary observances wluch 
are so essential to prison reform. Such committee might perhaps 
pro«de some kind of work for those willinf,' to do it. This volunteer 
occupation wonld often prove beneficial, its tendency bu.ng to make 
the inmates useful, wliich is one important step toward making them 

During the eleven months from January 1 to December 1, 1868, 
the following commitments are rei)ortcd: ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^,^< 

Wliole number commiued ^^^ ** g^ 

Gre»t«it number at one time •• "j gj 

Number ftt time of inspi'ctinn ■"' ^ 

Committod for alleged feloniea, •• g^j 

Cominitod forminor offences, 

Respectfully submitted, 

R, L. DUGDALE. 



5. Jails Yisited by Stepukn Cdtteh. 

I visited and inspected in October, 1S6S, the jails in the counties 
ot Cortland, Chenango, Oneida, Herkimer, Montgomery, Fulton and 
Schenectady. 

Cortland County JaU, ai Cortland. 

At the date of inspection there were four white men and one 
colored ; all had been soldiers during the late war. 

The construction and arrangement of this jail have been described 
in former reports. It was built about 8 years ago. The ventilation, 
the main point of improvement, was so constructed in the roof that 
several prisoners have escaped thereby. This has led to closing the 
ventilators in the roof, which effectually thwarte their intent. No 
employment for prisoners, no library and no reading matter, except 
Buch as the jailer furnishes. There are no visits made by clergymen 
or laymen for religious instrnction. Prisoners were satisfied with 
their food. A regular physician is engaged and visits the jailt)cca- 
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Bionally. No one was sick at the time of raj Tisitj and there hfia 
been little sickness. No deaths during the year, "Water is bronght 
in fi'om outside in pails. Soap and towels are provided for washing 
ia the morDing, but no meanB of bathing the whole person. Prison 

heated by coal stoves. No classification of prisoners. 

Ckerianqo County Jail, at Norwich. 

I inspected this jail in 1864^ the result of which is given in the 
nineteenth annual report, and it is the eame now as then- At the 
date of inspection, there were five male prisoners. The ^eategt 
Du^pber at any one time thia year was eight, and the smallest, one. 
Thia is the first year of Sheriff MathewBon'e adminiBtration, Tlae 
book of records kept in the jail ia the property of the sheriff, and 
was carried off bj his predecessor* There is no library or other 
moral and religious appliances. The sheriff and his wife appeared 
disposed to give every attentioa to the comfort of the prisoners, to 
their proper discipline and moral improvementj yet with the best 
efforts on their part little will be accomplished for want of the above 
appliances and the help of Christian men, A Baptist minister comes 
in occasionally on Sabbath evening, and talks and prays with the 
prisonera. There is no Bible ia the cells, or reh'gions reading of an^ 
kind, except what is supplied by the sheriff. Iron bedsteads and 
straw beds and pillows are provided. The sheets and quilts are 
Wii&hcd frequently, wliich is better than the average of prisons show. 

Water from a well outside ib brought in for washing* Soap and 
towels are famished. There are no baths. This jail is not secure, 
but there has been no escape this year, 

Oneida County Jail^ at Uiica. 

This jail was built in 1852, It^ ventilation ie bad, and its water- 
clo&eta worse. It is over a mile from the court house, which ia very 
iucouvenient The eupervi&ora owe it to themselves and the people 
they represent to build a new jail commensurate with the wants of 
the county. 

The condition of the jail, aside from its very defective arrange- 
ments, there being neither drainage nor ventilation, is creditable to 
the keeper, Samuel J. Cole, who seemed to be "the right man in the 
right place," When he was installed as keeper, there was notliing 
in the cells for prisoners to lie on but the floor, Mr. Cole has sup- 
plied them with wooden bunks, straw beds and blankets ; but it is 
impossible to keep vermin out. 

The health of the prisoners was reported good. A physician la 
engaged and paid a salary. Individuals bring reading matter occa 
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Bionally to the prison, but do not speak to tlie prisoners or enter tlie 
ceWs. There ha\^e been no escapes. 

"VVliole number of rrieoncrs committed from Jan. 1, to Nov. 1 321 

Oreatest number of prisonere comniitUKi st uiy one lime, ^uly 5, IgiW 34 

Smallest number of prisoneiB ocmmiltted at anyone time, Jan. 1 4 

IX>aily avL-nipo, 14 

CV>mmitt«Hl for feloniea , 88 

Committed for minor off*enc«fl 28*} 

dumber remaining: in jail November 1, ISflS 11 

Herkimer Cminty Jail^ at Herhimer, 

I visited the jail of Herkimer county, October 23. At the time 
of my visit there were three prisoners. Court had just been hold, 
hence the jail was nearly empty. 

This jail was erected nearly forty years ago, with stone walls and 
Isliingle roof^ and like all others of its day badly arranged for its 
purposes. The jail is considered secure, but four prisoners escaped 
at one time, two of whom were retaken. 

Occasionally a minister or layman visits the jail for religious con- 
versation. There is no reading matter except what the sheriff 
furnitihes. The cells are provided with a Eible according to law. 

Sheriff J. IT. Wetherwax appears to be a good disciplinarian. 
Treating his prisoners kindly but with firmness, he has no difficulty 
in keeping order. He gives them three meals n day in summer and 
two in winter, similar to what he provides for himself and family. 
The prison is heated hy a furnace and kept' clean by prisoners, 
but the air is bad for want of proper ventilation. 

A physician is employed at a salary, but comes only when sent 
for. No room is appropriated for the sick ; few of our jails have 
any. No deaths have occurred this year, and very little sickness; 
the prevailing diseases are colds. Some of the prisoners have exer- 
cise in the jail yard. Night tubs are used and cleansed every day. 
Good water supplied from a well outside and prisoners required 
to wash every morning. Soap, towels and combs are provided for 
thein ; and their under clothes arc washed every two or tliree weeks. 
Prisoners sleep on iron frames, with straw beds and army blankets. 
No classification of prisoners other than that of the sexes. Those 
are effectually separated, 

Mfyntgomery County Jail^ at Fonda, 
The jail is an old stone building with shingle roof, in the rear of 
tk court house. I refer to previous reports for a description of the 
building and arrangements, which are about the same now as here- 
tofore. Many jails require the constant vigilance of the jailer to 
bep the prisoners from escaping, and this is one of that class. 
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Sheriff D. B. negemen, who took charge with the eom men cement 
of thU year, keeps the prison in good condition. 

There is no Bible iu the cells, but one is kept in the halL The 
prison is visited weekly by the Rev» Mr. Frothingham, a Presbyterian 
clergymiin, for religious instruction, who also distributes tracts and 
rylij^i'uis papers to the inmates. The prisoners are not allowed 
lights at night, even if they pay for thenij as it ia considered nnsafe. 
Coal stoves keep thera. comfar table in winter. 

Tlio sexes are not efTectually separated ; and as to classificatioiij 
there is none, except that debtor prisoners are kept from the criminal. 

Tlie prisoners are well attended to in regard to clcanlinesSj food, 
etc. A physician is employed on a salary, and sent for when needed. 
Health of prisoners good; bo deaths during the year. At the time 
of visitation, there were eight prisoners confined; seven men and 
one woman. The largest number twenty-seven — snaallest number 
three. There was one escape last summer. 






Fulton County Jail^ at Johnstown, 

This is the oldest jail in the State, erected four years before the 
revolution. It stands on high ground, a quarter of a mile from the 
court house. The prisoners are over the rooms occupied by the 
sheriff and his family. The jail is exceedingly inconvenient and 
badly ventilated. There are no privies in the building ; night tubs 
only are used, and are brought down stairs every day, some times by 
prisone]^, but not always. It is well lighted. Eight cells, kept 
quite clean for such an ill arranged aflFair. 

At the time of visitation, October 24th, there were four male 
prisoners confined. In the last three years, nine men and one 
woman have been sent from here to the State prison. This jail, 
though in a flourishing village, is seldom visited for religious pur- 
poses. Tracts and newspapers are distributed by the sheriff, A 
physician is engaged to attend when called upon^ and paid by the 
visit. Of course, a jail constructed like tliis provides no oppor- 
tunity for its inmates to exercise in the open air. Prisoners are 
provided with the means to keep clean, and are required to do so^ 
I was also informed their underclothing is washed once a week 
regularly. Iron bedsteads, with straw heds and pillowSj and blank- 
ets, and washed when reqnired. Heated by wood and coal, which 
has to be carried up to them, H"o trouble to secure discipline. The 
bmlding has stone walls, with shingle roof. The eight cells ha%*e oak 
timber partitions, with boiler iron over them, and are lathed and plas- 
tered. The judge, the grand jurors, and the supervisors have all 
yisited it. 
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Schenectady County Jail^ at Schenectady. 
This jail is in tlie rear of the court house, ou Union street. TLe 
uudcr sheriff, Mr. Jacob Bullock, takes chaigo of the prison, and it 
ia as Avell kept as it can be, considering its faulty arrangements. 
The building is fully described in our lOth annual report. It is 
quite unfit for its purposes, atrd should be pulled down and a now 
one erected in its place. 

At the tirae of my visit, five white men and one colored woman 
"were confined. There is a Bible in each cell, I was informed that 
the Eev. Dr. Backus coines occasionally, brings tracts and papers, 
and talks with the prisonei's. 

The prisoners are provided with throe meals a day in simimer, and 
two in winter. Coffee twice a day. 

There is a regular physician who comes when sent for, aud has a 
Balaiy. There was no sickness at date of inspection, and no deaths 
during the yeaz*. No exercise for prisoners. They are required to 
wash themselves in the morning, and have soap and towels provided, 
but no convenience for washing the whole person. 

The underclothes are washed every week. Lights are allowed 
prisoners ii' they pay for them. Kind treatment almost universally 
secures good conduct, and punishment is seldom resorted to. 

There is no classification of prisoners, and cannot be in this prison. 
Vermin abound despite of all the whitewashing. No prisoners have 
escaped this year, but five escaped last year, at one tirae. 

STEPHEN CDTTEK. 



6. Jails visited by the General Agent. 
The undersigned visited and examined the jflils in tlie counties of 
Livingston, Niagara, Orleans, Queens, Steuben, "Wayne, Suffolk, 
Wyoming and Genesee.* 

Zivingst'On County Jailj at Genesee, 
This jail is pleasantly situated on elevated ground, in one of the 
mo6t salubrious portions of the State. 

The prison structure is of wood. It was built some forty-six years 
ago, und at the present time is much the worse for wear, being in a 
rather dilapidated condition. Many attempts have been made by 



*The«o InBpectlonfl were made in 1867. The report of tliem was sent at tlie proper 
tlmo from New York to Albany by erpresB, but woe detained in ibo exproas offlco 
nntil after the twenty-third report bod been ieeued. As tho^e joilfl were not in- 
ipccled in 1808, It was judjfcd best to insert Mr. Boal's account of them In the tventy- 
founk report. — Con. Sec. 

[Senate, No. 10.1 fiS 
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the prisoners to escape, tho constant vigilance of the aheriff and his 
turnkey alone preventing them. 

The average number of inmates is from eight to ten; at the time 
of inspectioD, there were seven. 

The prisoners have two meals daily, which include hreadj meat and 
potatoes. In addition, the inraateB* often have vegetab]^, picklea, 
butter and eggs, and with the afternoon meal an abundant snpplj 
of freah milk, two milch cows being kept by the sheriff* If either 
tea nor coffee is provided. The prisoners sleep on straw beds, 
provided with pillows, and in winter a sufficient Bapply of blankets 
to secure warmth. The county anppliea clothing and shoes to the 
prisoners, when really needed. Washing and mending, also, when 
necessary, are done at the expense of the county, "When sick, the 
inmates are attended by a phyeician engaged by the board of snper- 
visors, who furnishes his own medicineB. 

There is no chaplain, and the visits of clergymen or Cliristian 
friends are rare, A library of good and usefiil books is much needed 
here. There were, some time since, a few interesting books^ but thej" 
are now so torn and defaced as to be of no further use- Tour com- 
mittee is not witliout hope that, through the instrumentality of the 
local committee of the Prison Association (the three resident clergy- 
njen of the neighborhood), a contribution of interesting books may be 
secured as a permanent prison library. He also hopes that throngh 
their systematic viaitation of the jail in the future mnch good may 
reaalt to the inmates. 

Abetter jail building is much needed here, The present structure 
is a crying disgrace to the board of siipervisora, and is very humili- 
ating to this populous and wealthy township. 

Niagara Cmmty Jail^ at LockpoH, 
I made two inspections of this prison within a month or two 
of each other. The building is of stone and contains fifty-two 
cells, in addition to larger rooms for the women. The average nimi- 
ber of prisoners is about fifteen, most of them being noder twenty 
years of age. At the time of my first visit I found eighteen, eeven- 
teen were males and one female. Some of these had been anxiously 
awaiting trial for periods averaging from one to fourteen raontbe. In 
some of these cases postponement had been asked by the defence; 
in others, an important witness could not be found, and the proaecn- 
tion asked for more time. Such delays should be studionsly avoidedj 
as they are often pregnant with hurtful consequences, in some cases 
to the accusedj in othera to the interests of justice, as the guilty by 
this means go unpunished. 
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Two meals a day nro fumiriied. TI>e prisoners sloop on straw 
"bedSy -which are changed wlien necessary, probably every two or 
three months. Clothing is provided for the inmates, when necessary, 
at the expense of the Board of Supervisors. 

Should any of the prisoners require medical aid, they are attended 
by a physician, whose services are paid for by the Board of Super- 
visors. The general lieallh has been good during the year. No 
deaths have occurred. 

There is no library; not a book is provided for the use of the inmates. 
There is no chaplain engaged, but a retired minister and his good wife 
visit the prison every Sabbath, and labor witli earnest and affcctionato 
zeal to turn the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just. 
On rny second visit to Lockport there was not a prisoner in the 
jail- The court had lield a session there recently, and all the inmates 
had beeu disposed of; the guilty being consigned to the State prison, 
and the innocent discharged. 

Orleans County Jaily at Albion, 
This prison is situated in a very delightful spot in the town of 
Llbion. The structure is of stone, surrounded by a high stone wall. 
It contains sixteen cells. There is but little light and no ventilation, 
'having been built probably about thirty yeai-a since, when the 
primary object of prison architecture was to make jails as dark and 
(^comfortless as possible, in order to deter those who might be disposed 
to transgress the laws from coming within their walls. 

I was glad to find but one prisoner confined here. The average 
number is six or eight. The number of inmates is commonly larger 
in winter than in summer. Those sentenced in winter are usually on 
short commitments for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 

The board of supervisors engage a physician at a salary of $35 per 
annum. 

There is no prison library. The sheriff, who with his family re- 
Bidea in the front part of the building, occasionally loans books to 
the prisoners from his own shelves. The daily papers are also sent 
in for their perusal after they have been read by the family. 

No regular >'isit8 are made by either the clergy or laymen. I was 
pained to learn that no religious services are ever held, and no con- 
cern manifested for the restoration of these erring ones. Let us hope 
that in the future at least otu earnest soul may be found who will be 
willing to devote a small portion of his time to this great object. 

Tlie prison is In decent order, and I should judge from all I could 
learo, that the sheriff and his family treat the prisoners with humane 
consideration. 
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Queens County. JaU^ at Hempstead Plahie. 

This jail is in the country, a short distance from Hempstead village, 
L. L, and lias a healthy site. It was built in 1778. It it5 a wooden 
Btruttiire, strong and substantial. It contains three wards. The 
female ward has three celle, one larger than the others. The smaller 
cells are occupied by the colored females. The second ward is for 
colored malea and contains two large cells, the one ten feet and the 
other twelve feet square. The third ward ia for white males and has 
two tiers of four cells eaclu The sheriff spenda much time and labor 
in keeping the jail in order; though this must be attended with difB- 
culty^as the majority of the peraons sent here are victims of madden- 
ing poisonous strong drink, and are not cleanly in their habits. The 
average number of inmates is about thirty-five. They are ud em ployed, 
with the exception of those who do tlie washing, cleaning, scrubbing, 
etc. J of the institution. Tiie jail is usually cleaned on Fridays. The 
priaonei's sleep on straw beds. There arc no sheets or towels. Blankets 
are used, which, I was told^ are washed '^ as often as necessary." 

The prisoners have two meals a day. Tlie dietary includes pork 
(fi'csh meat once a week), potatoes, bread, coffee, turnips, cabbages, 
etc* There is no salaried physician. Medical aid is supplied to in- 
mates when sick, and the services of the attending physician paid 
for by the visit. The general health of the inmates is good. No 
deaths have occurred during the year. 

There is not only no library connected with the jail, but there is 
not a book provided for their use ; and although we are told that 
" the poor have the Gospel preached unto them," this saying is not 
applicable to Queens county jail. It is true that religious services 
are held on the Sabbath in the court-house j under the same roof as 
the jail. Here they sing, read, pray and have the Scriptures preached 
unto them, in close proximity to the prison, hut not to its inmates. 
To your committee this appeared passing strange, out of harmony 
with the Gospel dispensation and at direct variance with its benevo- 
lent design. The Saviour ** came to seek and to save that which was 
lost ; " '* not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." The 
purpose of God is to save in^wfrom the least unto the greatest. This 
plan is not to be reversed. If the Gospel of Christ is able to make 
men wise unto salvation, to reform the habits, to improve the life, to 
illumine the mind, to change the heart and save the soul of even the 
most fallen and depraved, then is it not inexcusably criminal to neg- 
lect and leave to perish the unfortunate erring men and women fonnd 
in our county jails ? I have written to the clergymen of the various 
denominations in North Hempstead, earnestly calling their immedi- 
ate attention to the worse than heathenism found at their very doors. 
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et us liope that this etate of things may soon be remedied, which 
%Tx t>e eftected only through the tise of proper means, and by provid- 
jg interesting and instructive books. Let our prisoners have more 
piritual light ; place before them facilities for the acquisition of knowl- 
jdge ; treat them as men, though at the same time enforcing Btrict obe- 
lience to good and lawful regulations; separate them when in prison 
is much as possible; let good men, of Btrong common sense, visit 
jiheTn and show tliem " a more excellent way ; " then, under such in- 
Bnencea as these, with the blessing of God, in whose promises wo 
must place all trust, these poor wanderers will repent, will cease to 
do evil and learn to do well, and become in the end nseful membcra 
of society. 

Stetiben Cotcnty Jaily at Bath, 
Tills jail is situated in the busy town of Bath, which has a popu- 
lation of about 6,000 souls. The building is of wood, and, although 
not twenty years old, is in an unsafe and wretched condition. It 
contains sixteen cells, each seven feet by three and a half or four 
feet. The air was fetid and offensive, there being no escape for 
noxions vapors. The ceilings are low, and of ventilation there is 
none. A more gloomy and wretched prison I have not seen in this 
or any other State. Ifo member of the Board of Supervisors would 
heartily enjoy a residence in it of even six hours, much less for six 
months. It is a standing disgrace to Steuben county, and it is a 
difficult thing to tell what entered the mind of either the builder or 
the supervisors to cause them to put up such a structure. There is 
an upper ward which, having more light, is more tolerable. This 
I hfta four larger cells or rooms which may be occupied by witnesses or 
females. The whole building should be razed to the ground without 
delay, and on its ruins should be erected a new one, that should be 
better adapted to the purposes for which a prison is designed. 

Theslieriff is a man of kindly disposition, who evidently bestows all 
tlie pains he can on its inmates. There were at the time of inspection 
sixteen persons in confinement. Tbis is about the average number. 
Strong drink is the chief cause that sends prisoners here. An attempt 
waanmde, on the Saturday preceding my visit, to fire the jail, but, 
throagli the vigilance of the sheriff and his aids, it proved unsuccessful. 
There is a physician to the jail, who finds his own medicines and 
receives $30 per annum. 

There is no chaplain. No Christian friends ever visit them to 
Teminii tbein of their immortal interests. Not a book is provided 
k tbeir use. Not a ray of light pierces the moral darkness that 
envoktpes them. All days are alike to them. There is no recog- 
nition of God or of mau's responsibility to him. Under such cir* 
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cnmstances evil communicationa have full license to exert ih&i 
baneful influence, and these unfortunates become more and more 
degenerate, and their reformation less and leas probable. Men wee 
often punished under a special statute for a second offence mnc^ 
more severely than for the first, while little or nothing ib done to 
improve their moral nature during the term of imprisonment imposed 
by the court for their first ofience. Consistency is a Jewel, bnt rarely 
found by those who search tor it in the administration of penal jnstioe. 
The accused are kept awaiting trial from one to nine naontha. 
This practice is very oppressive and nnjust to those wliom t"he pe^t 
jurors pronounce innocent. 

Wayne County Jail^ at Lyons. 

The jail building, which is a neat and snbBtantial stone one, "waa 
erected thirteen or fourteen years since. It has twenty-four celle in 
two tiers, with a hall eight feet wide, I fonnd but eight persons 
confined here, one of whom was a boy from Canada, aged thiirteen. 
The average number is about nine. 

The sheriff resides on the premises. The prisoners have two 
meals a day. The food isi clean, wholesome, and abnndant in qnan- 
tity. The beds are of straw, and are changed three times each year. 
The bedding for each consists of a pillow, blanket and sheet, wMch 
are washed as often as necessary. I was delighted to find that our 
corresponding member at Lyons is zealous in the performance of the 
Christian duty of visiting persons confined in the jail. His heart 
is engaged in the work. He, some time since, indnoed another 
Ohnstian minister to accompany him in his yieits, to exhort the' 
inmates to lead a higher and a better life. 

May God bless them both, and raise np more earnest, self-denying^ 
men, willing, like them, to labor for our fellow men. 

Suffolk County Jaily at Hiverhead. 

The county jail of Suffolk is located in the peaceful and prosperous 
town of Riverhead, Long Island, away &om the busy part of the 
town. It is built of brown stone, in the rear of the conrt-honsa It 
is octagon in form, two stories in height, having four ceils in each 
story, the dimensions of which vary. The building is rather izaud- 
some on the outside, but the interior is miserably constrncted, having 
an insufficient supply of light and ventilation, as well as beiag 
restricted as to space. By night the prison is in utter darirneas, 
except in cases where the prisoner himself provides a candJe. 

At the time of my visit there were eight inmates, of whom Sve 
were male and three female. Most of these had been recentiy com- 
mitted on a charge of riot. 
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■^ly^ ^^xff resides on the premisee. Prisonera have three meals 

fe^^cv A* ^^1?^ ^^ Sunday, wlien they have two. The food appeared to 
^<i^^^ '^^d wholesome. Clothing is furnished to the inmates when 
v^v^ ^'y^ and washing done for them. The cost, which is but 
~ A ^ ^^ clcfrajed by the board of supervisors. 

^ T^^^y&ician is provided, who finds his own medicines and at- 

^^ the prisoners at a merely nominal sum. The general health of 

Xu^ ^UXI\ates has been good. No deaths have occurred during the year. 

^oat of tlie men sentenced here are sent np for short terras, usually 

TiTvder three months. Those committed to await the action of the 

grand jury often remain in suspense for from one to four mouths. 

TUere is no employment for the inmates, except performing the 
necessary work of the prison. 

No reading matter is provided for the prisoners. The only books 
to which they have access are those occasionally loaned them by the 
sheriff. 

I was glad to witness some of the beneficial results of the temper- 
ance movement in this county. Abstinence from intoxicatuig drinks 
is a powerful agency in the diminution of vice and crime. Would 
tbat its success might be universal. 

Wyoming County Jail, at WaraatD. 
This jail was built at a time when little regard was paid to ventila- 
tion, comfort or convenience. It is of solid oak, and lined through- 
out with heavy plank. It does not present the appearance of having 
been built by a cunning political contractor. I should rather judge 
it to be the work of an honest mechanic, who had an eye only to its 
durability and safety. The dooi*8 are of heavy oak, fully ten inches 
thick. It would be very difiicult for a prisoner ever so well disposed, 
to work his way out. 

At the time of my visit, tJiere were but four inmates, all males. 
The average number is eight or ten. 

The sheriff resides on the premises. He is a gentleman of high 

moral and Christian character. The prisoners have three meals a 

day. Their food is the same as that of his own table. The health of 

the inmates is generally good. No death has occurred during the year. 

Bibles are provided for the use of the inmates, but no other books. 

There is no chaplain, and visits from the clergy or Christian laymen 

are very rare. I took the liberty to call on the ministers who resided 

in the immediate neighborhood of the jail, and urge upon them the 

importance of attending to this duty. They expressed a willingness 

to comply with the request. It is to be hoped they will make it 

effective. 
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In April last a revolt occurred \iere. T'\\e &\\enff \iad entered lUe 
11 one evening, as was lu& eustoiii^ to lock 1\iq ynisoTiers in tWir 
lis for tbe nigbt, when lie was suddeTily attacfed by two or more 

the prisoaerB wbo ba,d been convicted and sentenced to State 
naoiij and wore awaiting tbeir removal tbltber. Tbe eberiff strove 
I prevent their escape, but, after a fierce contest, bis arm vs?j> 
rolten, and he was otherwise difeabled. Four pribonera escaped, 
wo of whom were recaptured. The ringleader was tried for assault 
fid battery with intent to kill, and, being convicted, received a 
Mitence of seven years to the State prison, in addition to the two 
earn that he had already been condemned to pass there. 

This prison is well ordered, but I cannot but wish that there were 
lore moral agencies at work here. Could these be brought to bear 
pon this jail, I Iiave faith to believe that thej would greatly tend to 
evate even the few erring ones who may be sent to ft, 

Genesee County Jail^ at J^aiaviu. 

This jail is in a healtliAil and quiet spot, a little removed from tie 
)ise and bustle of the business portion of the town- T/je sheriff' 
as absent at the time of mj visit, but his deputy, with great polit-e- 
j&s, answered all my inquiries, and showed me every thfng connected 
ith the jail. 

There were four prisoners (males) confined at the date of inspec- 
>n. The average number is about six. There has been neither 
fkness nor death during the year. The inmates have two menls & 
J, The dietary is all that could be required. 

The testimony of the prisoners confirmed my previously formed 
inion, that they are welJ treated by those in charge of the jail. I 
,s not a little pleat^ed to find that sheets and piJlowSj with clean piJ- 
v'-cases, are here provided, and that there is a cheerfulness to supply 
jm with paper, cnvelapos and postage stamps. I am decidedly of 
J opinion tliat tlic kind and genial character of the sheriff and his 
jiity in this jail, and their humane care of those placed under their 
irgc, contribute materially to elevate and reform them, 
[t has been said that '* angels' visits are fow and far between*" 
is proverb is equally applicable to the viBits of Christian ministera 
laymen to this jaiL I hope, however, for tlie day when phil- 
bropio and reflecting men will feel it to be a privilege to work 

the Master in this ficltl of labor. 

The Bible is supplied to inmates by the county, but no other book. 
?as glad to learn that this want is met in part by the sheriff, who 
ns the prisoners books from liis own shelves. 

ABEAHAM BEAL. 
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XXIII. REPORTS OF LOCAL COMMTTEES ON 
^ COUNTY JAILS. 

^^^^H 1. BZPOBT OF THE CoUMITrEB OF £bI£ CoUNTT. 

^^^^ BoFFALo, Jan. 15, 1869. 

^Jiev, Dr, Wines^ Corresponding Secr'eiary : 

Dhab Sir — The Local Committee of the I^^ow York State Prison 
Associatioii respectfully report, that during the past year yonr com- 
mittee have prosecnted their labors in the penitentiary and jail located 
in this city. The latter institution has been visited each Sabbath and 
religious reading distributed to the inmates, which has been cheerfully 
and gratefully received. There is no convenient place for assembling 
the priftoncrs for public service in the jail, and therefore our labor is 
■ necessarily confined to personal conversation with tlie prisoners in 
their cells. Words of Christian counsel and direction have been ad- 
dressed to them ; and in all cases where special aid was needed by 
I])riBoners awaiting trial, it has been promptly rendered. We regret 
to report the continued existence of the dilapidated structure used as 
ft jail ; and trust that the late action of the suiiorvisorfi with reference 
to the erection of new county buildings will enable us soon to report 

»tlio destruction of the present nuisance and the erection of an edifice 
worthy of the city and county. 
At the penitentiary each Sabbath morning, commencing at 9 
o'clock, public religious services are lield for one hour, consisting of 
singing by the prisoners, reading of the Scriptures and prayer, to- 
gether with addresses or sermons by the city clergy, or, in their 
absence, by metnbers of this committee. No congregation observer 
better order or gives stricter attention than this assembly of prisoners. 
The room used on the Sabbath for chapel purposes is the be^t the 
building affords, at present, for this purpose, but it is altogether too 
small and inconvenient, not admitting of the presence of all the in- 
Tiifttes. The seats provided are common benches without backs, and 
this, taken in connection ^vith the crowded condition of the room, 
detracts somewhat from the comfort of the congregation. Yet the 
gonenil interest manifested in the service is exceedingly gratifying. 
Aftor the public services, the prisoners have been visited and papers 
(lifltrihuted in connection with personal conversation. The library 
donated last year by the citizens has been circulated through tho 
[Sonate, No. 10. | 59 
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pergODal interest of ooe of the deputy keepersj affording a Isige 
amount of valuable and intereeting reading. 

The large numbei. of yoting men and women committed to this 
prison renders it imperative on all who have the opportnnit j of nsing 
every possible means to save this class from a further life of vice, and 
to afford them material help in their honest efforts to resist temptatiun* 

The establishment of the Home for the FriendlesSy by the ladieft 
of this city^ provides a temporary home for the young women leaving 
the prisoHj who desire to reform ; and we take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the great good already accomplished by this noble institntioii. 

In the eonfidence that G-od will blcM and own the laborB tbns put 
forth, we have with pleasure continued our work in these institu- 
tioi^ the past year. 

In closing our report, we would acknowledge the uniform kind- 
ness majiifeated toward your committee by the oflficem of the jail and 
penitentiary. F, P. WOOD, Ohairfjian. 

John S. FosdicKj Secretary. 

2. RePOBT of the CoMMnTEB OF OSWEQO CoUNTT. 

TSie Committee of the New York Prison Association for the county 
of OswegOj report that they made their regular visitation of the jaJJ 
in the city of Oswego, during the month of September. There is 
no change in the aspect of the buildings nor in the mode in which it 
is kept. The ventilation is imperfect, but some improvements con- 
templated in the matter of water-closets, it is thought, will modify- 
the difficulty. 

At the time of om* visitation there were but ten prisoners ; two of 
them were waiting to be removed to the State prison; two were 
under indictment ; and the residue were detained for minor offences 
or upon civil process. They had all been in only for a short time. 
The jail is well kept, and your committee found little to comment 
upon. Respectfully submitted, 

&EO. C. MoWHOKTER, 
GILBERT MOLLISON, 
A. P. GRANT. 

Bbptejois, 18 684 

3- Retobt of the Committeb of Montgomeet Ooutttt- 

Fonda, January i, 186S» 

Deab Sm — My report in brief is as followB : The jail has been 

TiBited by me each Sabbath of the year, with few exceptions, and 

preaching has been maintained. The prisoners have welcomed nie 

and listened attentively to my measagej and I cannot but hope for 
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some fmits to be yet revealed. In connection with preaching, I 
have distributed religious papers, which have been gladly received; 
I am 80 much pleased with my work that I am well rewarded by the 
thanks which the unfortunate men return after every visit, and I 
find that they feel the loss when the services are omitted, which my 
absence sometimes occasions. We have had some interesting features 
in jail life, but I will not go into particulars. This branch of the 
ministry is a blessed work, and it is quite impressive as a part of my 
own experience that I never feel the power of the Gospel as strong 
in my own heart as when opening its treasures to the audiences 
aflForded by our jail. 

Respectfully yours, 

WASEQN GTON FROTmNGHAM. 

4. Rbport of the Commtitee of OHEmiNG Oouirrr. 

Elboba, January 13, 1869, 
Dt, Wines: 

Deab Sie — The number of prisoners confined in our county jail 
fbr the year 1868, was less than in 1867. The Sabbath service has 
been regularly held, and with good results. The prisoners have been 
glad to see us, have listened with attention to the reading of the 
Scriptures and remarks, and apparently have participated, some of 
them, in prayer. We find music a great auxiliary in our work 
among all persons of low moral tone. Truth can be sung into sin- 
ners' hearts when it cannot be preached into them effectively. Good 
hearty singers, who sing with the spirit and understanding, are great 
helps in labor with the d^raded, " Chide mildly the erring," etc. 

Bespectfully, 

E. S. PALMER, of local 0am. 

F. S. — '■ The number in jail at our visits have been, the past year, 
from two to ten. 

5. Report of the Ck)iocrrTEE of Watke GoxnrrT. 

Lyons, Wayne Co., N. T., Jan. 9, 1869. 
B^.K O. WtmSyD.l),: 

Deae Sm — Since making my last annual report, I have been able 
most Sundays throughout the past year to hold services at thd 
connty jail in this village. Rev. Rensselaer Herrington has also 
officiated most of the time with me, or in my stead. Although we 
have had an average attendance of more docile and respectful con- 
gregations than in the jail visitations of the previous year, and 
thankfully acknowledge that more interest and sympathy have been 
manifested towards our exhortations and ministrations by those in 
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whose behalf we labored, we have etiU found no occasion *iJ/^^^"?« 
or even modify the opmions heretofore ex]>reBScd, wz-: That ttie 
jail syBtem in vogae is radicaUj defective a^ a means, &"St, of pnn- 
ishing crime ; second, of reforming the criminal ; third, of aiionlHig 
any adequate protection to society. 

The present sheriff is a faithful, Bagacious and experienced officer, 
and the criminals during the year have not generally been of the 
moBt hardened and depraved varieties of the criminal clase. let 
all thi& does not tend in the results develoi>ed to overthrow, but 
rather to confirm, previous coDclusions, The jail is, from the veiy 
esaentialB of its condition under the current system, a pW*e of 
enforced idleness; a means of moral contagion ; a nursery of crime, 
or, perhaps more pruperly, a high school, where all the arts, methods, 
inventions and evasions of the most expert and ingenious rascals are 
effectively taught to novices. 

Permit me to congratulate you and your coadjutors, in this great 
branch of reform, upon the extensive interest which is beginning to 
be manifested by the press and the people, in your statistics and 
BUggefitions. It is only through popular ignorance or mdiffer*?nce, 
that a system at once bo barbarous, so wasteful and so inefficient a* 
the present one, t^an continue much longer to obstruct the progrefifi 
of intelligence and philanthropy. 

I have been particularly impressed with the suggestion that the 
"criminal class"— those with whom crime has became a chronic 
liabit— should never, Mntil r ad kalhj reformed, he discharged from 
the custody or mi^eillance of the State. The fact has been estab- 
lished by the expeiience of all brought into frequent contact with 
jails and prisons, that there are individuals and families, constitu- 
ting in many localities the bulk of the subjects of criminal justice, 
who are " chronic cases," so to speak, of moral disease. If the State 
may assume the eonthuious custody tif confirmed lunatics or inebri- 
ate&, with how much greater propriety and upon how much more 
imperative considerations of public necessity, may it arrogate to 
itself the function of providing at once for the protection of society, 
and (so far as can be done by human legislation) for the rcc<)very of 
those whom '' Satan has bound " with adamantine links and fetters, 
or whom he seems, in the words of an inspired Apostle, to ''lead 
captive at his will." 

I trust that over and above your efforts to influence legislaUon^ 
for the benefit alike of the public and the criminal, your efforts may 
prove effectual, aa I know they are earnest, to check the growing 
laxity of the adrnhmlration of criminal law, to "tone up" the 
popular scntimjnt of juilicc, and to t\'Ah\t the practical evasions, 
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sliifts and delays which assure to dexterous villainy a gtum im- 
punity, even in its most extensive and high-handed depredations 
upon the property and security of the community. "Woe to that State 
wliere the "foundations" of law and justice are so "cast down" 
that outraged society puts into the hands of individuals, or self- 
constituted bands of "regulators," the administration of that justice 
which it is her (the State's) own high prerogative to dispense. 

With cordial congratulations, and devoutly commending to a kind 
Providence your truly philanthropic and Christian cause, 
I am, yours with sincere regard, 

L. HINSDALE SHERWOOD. 

6. Kepobt of the CoMMnTKK OF Tioga Countt. 

The prison building is a brick structure, about 36 by 60 feet, two 

stories and a basement. The upper floors are appropriated to the 

use of the sheriff as a residence, and the basement is used for the jail. 

The front ward is heated by one coal stove and is occupied by the 

prisoners during the day, and the two side wards, with eight cells, 

four in each, for sleeping purposes, are heated by one stove. A pump 

in the front ward affords an abundant supply of good water for 

drinking and washing. 

The whole is lighted by eight windows, which are well arranged 
for the comfort and convenience of the inmates. 

The arrangements for ventilation are so defective as to hazard the 
health of the prisoners, for which and for the insecurity and the 
otherwise bad condition of the prison, it has been recently indicted 
as a nuisance. During the year there have been three escapes, all 
however at one time. During the year one hundred and twenty- 
four male ^ud six female prisoners have been confined in the jail, a 
majority of them for drunkenness. 

No regular employment for or classification of the prisoners has 
l)een attempted. 

The prisoners are furnished with a Bible and a few religious books, 
and are regularly visited by Christian people, on the Sabbath, for 
religious instruction, 

No means of intellectual improvement is provided, except news- 
paper reading. In cases of sudden sickness, the apartments of the 
jailer are at a convenient proximity, and competent medical atten- 
tion is promptly employed when necessary. An abundant supply 
of wholesome food is regularly furnished. 

The sexes are separated by a board partition. No deaths have 
occurred during the year. E, W. "WARNER. 

OwEQO, January 13, 1869. 
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7. Eepobt of th£ CoMMirrEE OF Webtchestke CorKTT. 

White Plains, N. Y., Feh. 11, lS6a 
Deab Dr. WiKEs: I regret my inability to respond before to your 

request for a statement relative to the AVestcliest^r county' prison, 
ftiid hope this may not be too late to answer your purpose* 

The average number of inmates for the year has been sixty -six — 
the present number being lifty-five. The eoramittnentfi are iducIi 
more frequent during the summer, when the city fraternity seek the 
rural districts in quest of a more invigorating atmosphcrCj if nut for 
less laudable purposes. 

The inmates have not been without religions services, Theee have 
been continued mth Httle interruption during the year, and for their 
maintenance we are in good measui^ indebted to I>r. Brtien, who 
lias provided for the visit of a young man from the city of New York, 
on each alternate Lord's day^ But it seems like pouring water into 
a bottomless ve&sel to attempt the moral improvement of thoae wham 
by our very ordering and appointing we expose to temptations of the 
most revolting nature, It grieves me to be again compelled to allude 
to the crying necessity which still exists for the separation of the 
sexes* It has been my privilege during the present winter to visit 
the prison in Elizabeth, N. J. 

The only objection to what I there saw was that the perfection of 
every thing — the neatness, the syetemj the propriety of arrange- 
ment — would be likely to render prison life too attractive to those 
who should afterward recall their incarceration, when at auv time 
tempted to expose themselves to the danger of arrest. The apart- 
ments for men and women were not only separated, but in difTerent 
and diMinct wardd^ and so constructed that each was, at all times, 
under the inspection of the officer who could, from the warden's 
room^ see and hear all that passed in the respective corridoi-s. 

The poverty of Westchester county is more apparent in her prison 
than in any other of her arrangements. Crimes of the most heinous 
character mu&t beencouraged,nay,ww7i/<^rf, because this gi*cat county 
cannot endure the outlay of a few thousands for virtue's and humanity^ a 
Bake, 

Wo who are residents here feel it to be a burning shame, that such 
a state of thin^ should be allowed to continue, it being beyond our 
power to remedy the evil. 

We have petitioned. The matter has been fully and frequently 
discussed. Plans and spccificationft (as I understand) have been pre- 
pared for additional accommodations, wliieh Bhall be more in keeping 
with necessity y modesty hJ\A propriety ; but, year after year, the board 
of supervisors postpone the iicconiplishineut of the greatly needed 
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alteration, because they fea^ the auUay, The evil whidi recently 
follovred snch procedure in a neighboring town in CJonnecticut, where 
a fe'w dollarB timely expended would have saved a number of precious 
lives and thousands of dollars, is in a moral aspect being exceeded in 
our case. The change should be effected at once. ^Nothing is to be 
gained by delay. It will have y^^ to be done, and at no less cost 
How much better, therefore, to do it vmmediatdy^ that we be no 
longer acoeaaory to the commission of crime. Oannot the State com- 
mittee influence the board, and encourage them to move, without 
longer delay, in the accomplishment of this important addition to our 
prison limits ? We hope tiiat it is possible. 

Since our last report, the five prisoners who had been confined for 
more than two years, in the matter of Miss Hicks' murder, have 
been removed firom us — the one who fired the fatal shot being 
under sentence for life at Sing Sing, another acquitted by the jury, a 
third discharged by noUe prosegvi^ and two who were no more im- 
plicated in the transaction, if as much, after being under sentence 
of death, are now in Sing Sing, under a commutation of sentence to 
six years. 

If executive clemency is ever justifiable in suoh instanoes, it cer- 
tainly should reach their case. 

The health of the prison has been remarkably good, the character 
of the inmates strangely diversified, and, in some instances, affords 
a sorry exhibit of the depths of human depravity. 
Very truly yours, 

THEODORE S. RUMNET, 
for the CoTivimUee. 

8. EbFOBT of THB OoMMTrTKB BOB OWKmA CoimTT. 

Bomb, Jam/aary 9, 1869. 
i2^. Jh. Winea: 

Dbab Sm — I received, a few days since, your customary invitation 

to report the work that has been done within the last year for the 

benefit of the prisoners in the Rome jaiL I will say in the outset 

that at no period, since I have had tie privilege of laboring in this 

unpromising field, have I spent so much time in visiting the prisoners 

and talking to them on the subject of religion, as I have since last 

spring. Nearly every Sabbath they have been provided with papers, 

tracts and books, and some time has been spent in impressing their 

minds with the leading truths of the Bible. They have always 

listened attentively to what has been said, and, in some cases, with 

favorable results. One who was t5onvicted of a capital crime, and 

vi^ executed on the 8th of the present monthj gav6 unmistakable 
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BigDB of repentance^ and, I believe, died the death of a Chrietian. 
Some otliei^s have started out at leaat with better resolutions and a 
firmer purpoBe to live a different life, but it remains to be seen how 
capable they are of carrjing them out. 

I trust that my labor has not been in vain, and as I become better 
qualified for this kind of work, I shall be able to accomplish more. 
We hope to have some books soon for the use of the priaonere, and 
with something good to read during the week, their minds will be 
better prepared for the reception of the truth on the Sabbath. 

Yours, &G., 

S. G. TISSCHER. 

9. Eepobt of thb Cokmtttee of Okakge Codntt, 

Newbuegh, N. T.J January SOth, 1869- 
H&v. J)r. WiTieSy Cor. Sed^y : 

Deae BKOTnEK — I have nothing to report about oxir jaiL In thi§ 
city Rev» Mr. Murray, our city missionary, hae continued to preach 
to the inmates every Sunday morning. Our papers have occasionally 
discusBed the necessity of better accommodations for prisoners^ etc, 

At Goehen, where is situated the other jail of the county, I know 
not what is done for the moral benefit of prisoners. 

Allow me to suggest that you place the name of Kev. J. Forsyth, 
D.D,, as chairman of our local committee. 

Tours reBpectfally, 

G. HENKT MAlfDEVILLE, 

10. KBrORT OF THE CoMMITTEE OF UlSTEE CotJNTT. 

CvMBRmoEj Mass., Feb. 3, 1869. 
Jiev^ Dr. Wines ; 

Deas Sir — - As I was about leaving Kingston, and bufiy in the 
work of moving, I did not reply, as waa desirable, immediately to 
your inquiry respecting labors in tlie jail. I have had no such office 
as " chairman of local committee," etc., but the inquiry waa 
addressed to mo, and 1 may answer that, in connection with my 
friend, Mr. Henry H. EeyrioldB, a service was held with the pris- 
oners in the jail every Wednesday afternoon. This we have con- 
tinued together for five years. I read a portion of our liturgy, 
including the litany, and encourap^ed the prisoners to respond and 
join in the service, which they did encouraginf^ly. Then we sang a 
hymn, and after that we made addresses, generally founded on the 
lesson for the day which liad been read previously in the service* 
This was always listened to with respect, and sometimes with 
Biarked fcclingj and in ]>iirticular cases with decided improvement and 
reformation of character. 
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The last year will compaxe favorably with the others in this respect, 
and more was done, as Mr. Keynolds had a meetiBg with the pris-. 
oners by himself also on every Sunday afternoon. 

My conviction is, that v6kmta/ry labors, wisely conducted with the 
prisoners in all our jails, would do much good. There are many to 
lament the recent death of the friend of the prisoner and of the poor, 
Mr. Henry H. Eeynolds. I hope there may be some one to keep up 
those religious services in Kingston, but I believe they are at present 
suspended. 

Mnch interested in the cause in which you are officially engaged, 
and purposing to do always what I can in behalf of that pitiable as 
well as execrable class of human beings, " prisoners and captives," 
I remain, with all respect and regard, 
Very faithfully yours, 

GEO. WATERS. 

It is proper to state, just here, that at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Prison Association, held on Tuesday, the 5th of 
January, 1869, the following preamble and resolutions relative to 
the demise of Mr. Reynolds, were moved by Dr. Griscom, and 
adopted: 

Whereoi, The Executive Committee of the Prison ABSodatioii of New York has 
received infonuation of the departure from this life of our highly esteemed coadjutor, 
H. H. Rejnolds, Esq., who was a member of the local committee of the Association 
in Ulster County, where, for many years, with a zeal as intelligent as it was ener- 
getic, he devoted himself to efforts for the moral improvement of the inmates of the 
common jail of the county, visiting them systematically, holding and caoaing to be 
held £reqaent religious services for theii benefit, distributing to them without stint 
tracts and other religious reading suited to their wants, and following them after 
they had left the prison with his counsels and his prayers ; therefore 

MeeolDed, unanimously. That the many self-denying labors of Mr. Beynolds in aid 
of the work of the Prison Association, while engaged at the same time in active mer- 
cantile and banking occupations, were a bright exhibition of true Christian philan- 
thropy, and presented an example to his fellow-citizens of this State, whose imitation 
by those who survive him would be productive, to a large extent, of that genuine 
reformation of crimlnalB, which is the most desirable, as it is the most important, of 
all the objects of penal institutions. 

Rewkedf That a copy of this paper be sent to the family of our departed friend and 
fellow-worker, as a token of our appreciation of his devoted and useful services, and 
of oar profound sympathy with them in the sad loss which they have sustained, and 
that the same be fffinted in our annual report. 

11. EePOKT of the COMinTTEE OF SARATOGA CoUKTY. 

Ballston Spa, January 8, 1869. 
Eev. E. 0. "Wines, D, D. : Your committee, appointed to exert, if 
possible, a moral influence over the inmates of the jail of Saratoga 
connty, would respectfully report : 

[Senate, No. 10.] 60 
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That the nioml character of the prisoners of the jail of this caantv 
is very much improved irom former years^ and they have not exnih 
ited that deptli of depravity as formerly. And on our last visit we 
wore happy to find most of the cellfi without an occupant ; and where 
we have often found 20 or more, we fonnd only 5 prisoners. And 
tliey were mostly for petty crimes growing out of the uBe of mni. 

We could not hnt think that the rum-seller, who ie equally 
guilty with the mm-drinkcr, should share in the punishment, and l)e 
iraprifloned a part of the time at least. We are happy to say the 
priaonerfl have been eupplied with suitable reading matter^ which has 
been thankfully received and read with interest, and they regrett*^ 
they could not exercise more control over their appetite for strong 
drink which had brought wretchedness and ruin upon them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Yours with regard^ 

TITUS M. MITCHELL, 

Chain7ia7i of Cmnmittee, 

12. Eepobt of the Commtttee of KiAGAJiA CoTnnr. 

LocKPOBT, February 6, 1869. 
Em>, E, a Wines, D. D.: 

Dkab Sm — Tour annual report of 1867, full of interest, aleo your 
request of December 2&, 1868, are before us, and would have been 
acknowledged ere this but for illness. We hope this will not be too 
late for you. Ton are probably aware that Mrs. Maxwell is employed 
by our city Bible and Tract Society as their Bible reader, and is the 
only one employed j her time is fully oecupied, and all that one feeble 
woman can accomplish, in a city numbering 12,000 souls, is only as 
a drop compared with the ocean ; yet we have reason to bless God 
and take courage for what has been done. We have adopted the 
old saying that "Prevention is cheaper and better than cure ;" con- 
sec]uently, Mrs. Maxwell spends most of her time in personal appeals, 
and reading the Scriptures to those peculiarly exposed to degradation 
and crimes. She can only devote a small portion of time with our 
priBoners. Would time permit, she would be pleased to communi- 
cate to yon many incidents of labor, showing what may he done to 
reclaim the fallen and prevent others from falling. Ton will see by a 
fevi^ incidents and facts what a diminution there has been of crimes 
since she commenced her mission labors in our city. She commenced 
in June, 1866, and on the firat of Aiignst of the same year made her 
first visit to our jail, then containing in its precincts twenty male and 
five female prisoners. In September following, the number swelled 
to forty, and to-day we have only sixj and more than half of these 
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are from the rural districte or Tillages of our county, not from our 
city. When she first commenced laboring, she devoted rainy days to 
prison labor, and as there were many such during the autumn of 
1866, she had opportunity of presenting the daims of God earnestly 
to all the inmates in their cells. The result was that conviction of sin 
foUo'vred ; and at the February term of court every criminal confessed 
his guilt, saving several thousand dollars in the county treasury, and 
probably more ia the government expenses — sentences being miti- 
gated, to say nothing of the satisfactory results of judiciary proceed- 
ings. It has been our aim to encourage reformation by securing 
employment for our released prisoners, but receiving no encourage- 
ment from others in this direction, it has been " up hill work." We 
have in several instances taken them to our home, and I will relate 
just one incident : One wet Saturday evening, in December, 1866, 

Mrs. G , a released prisoner, knocked at our door, asking to be 

kept over Sabbath. We consented on condition that she should dry 
her clothes and attend church on the following day, to which she 
assented. On Sabbath morning, as she told us it was her birth-day, 
we asked her age, to which she replied, " I am 48 years old," " How 
' many times have you been in jail ? " " 48 times." " How often in the 
work-house ?" " Five times, and six times in the alms-house." We 
afterward found her statement to bo true. She remained 21 weeks 
with uSj afl«r which she went to friends residing in a distant part of 
the country, and returned in August, 1868, to thank us for our kind- 
ness. She was well clad, and appeared to be reformed. She said 
she had not tasted liquor since she left us. This incident ought to 
encourage the establishment of reformatory institutions for released 
prisoners. Mrs. Maxwell adds in her own name : My heart is full 
of the mission, and, God helping, I will try to be more zealous to 
Bave poor prisoners. I visit the jail every Sabbath morning at tho 
time of morning service in our churches, read the Scriptures and 
converse with each prisoner on the interests of the soul, and present 
the claim of God and tell them of Jesus, and pray with and for them, 
after which I give each a tract and religious paper, and Bible if 
necessary ; also provide suitable clothing for the destitute and dain- 
ties for the sick, and good christian counsel for all. I regret much 
tliatour females and youthful offenders are necessarily exposed to 
the demoralizing influences of close contact with those old in crime. 
I would recommend separate quarters for female offenders under the 
direction of the wife of the sheriff as matron, who should be, as also 
all officers, persons of christian integrity and self-denial. Our 
thanks are due to the oflBcers in chaise of our jail for their courtesy 
iiinh'o-operation. 
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Summary of labors in the countj jail of Niagara connty, by Rev, 

J. E. Maxwell and Mrs. D. C. Maxwell, for the year 1S6B : 

Preaching by Rev. J. E. Maxwell 20 timfs 

VisitBto jail by Mrs, D. C, Maxwell 56 ^ 

At BQch visita read Scripture and offered prayer 36 

Greatest number of prisoners at one time on fiabb&th,. , . IS 

Lo&flt number, , . . ., ,....,... 6 

Average number for the yew *boult , ,,,.,,,,.. 11 

DistributKl relief iou3 papers, number, ,. 571 

Distributed reliffinne tracte, 3,306 pages 

Gave prisonera copies of Bible, 6 

Prifionera comiQitted and repeated 3cnptare rereea,. S13 

Gave priflonera garments ,..,,, ,,..,,..,,,..,, 30 

On Thanksgiving gave the prisoners a nice dinner, by the aid of 
a few friendg. 

On Christmas gave prisoners a small libraryj from Mrs, Bull and 
Mi's. Fowler. 

We have aecnred the release of several poor prisoners who were 
detained on fines, also the mitigation of sentenceSj in cases where 
there were extenuating circumstances, to a Bhort term in the Aabura 
State prison. In a word, we have done what we could. 

We wish we might be able to report, at our next comniunieation, 
our connty jail to rent. 

All which we respectfully submit, 

J. E. MAXWELL, 
D, C. MAXWELL 

P. S. We return our thanks for the annnal report for 1866* 
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:XIY. REPORTS ON COUNTY PENITENTURIES. 

Bt GoniTTBU. 
I 1. MONKOE COUOTT PENTTKNTUIty, BY HoN. ChARLES J. FoLQER. 

At the request of the Executive Coinraittce of the Prison Associa- 
tion, the undersigned caused to be visited and examined the peniten- 
tiary or work-house of Monroe county, eitnated in the immedialo 
neighborhood of Rochester. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

Whole committed last year f5S ^S ^ 

Greatest nombor at onetime, IJJ « !??* 

Smiill<*t number at ono Ume, JJl «; }«{ 

ATomgo daily number..... l^J g }^ 

Number at dale of mspection, **» <« ^'J 

Committed for felonies .*2 *-i J^ 

Committed for minor offencea, »" "" *«" 

The industries of the prison are — the manufacture of boots and 
ehoea and bottoming chaira, at which branches of business the labor 
is let to contractors; and farm work and the manufacture of pails 
and tubs, on account of the county, the labor and business being 
managed by the authorities of the penitentiary. The experiment^f 
working a portion of the prisoners on "county account" has been a 
success. An average of 40 prisoners have been employed at this 
business; but there were not more than six or eight of them good 
men; the rest Avere the mere refuse of the prison — old, infirm, dis- 
abled—many of them not able to do any thing but lounge about the 
shop. Yet their net earnings amoimted to $6,139.72— an average 
to each of about fifty cents a day, or a full fifth more than was earned 
bj the best men in the prison who worked on the shoe contract. 

The prison was not self-supporting; the expenditures being ?30,- 
684,51, and the revenues $25,705.11, leaving a deficit of $4,979.40. 

There is no library for the use of the inmates, other than an old 
and worn out one ; but books and magazines are fiimished by friends, 
and Sabbath school and temperance papers by religious associations 
The Rev. Dr. Luckey continues to act as chaplain, with equal 
credit to himself and advantage to the institution; conducting religi- 
ons services every Sabbatli morning, and spending a portion of the 
day in personal conversation with the prisoners at their cells. 

Each cell is provided witli a Bible, as required by law ; and religi- 
ous tract* and papers are freely distributed. Volunteer work la 
occaBionally done for the benefit of the prisoners, through the visitfl 
of benevolent persona to converse with and counsel them. 
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The dietary of the prison is: Brealrfaxt — a hash of meat and 
potatoes, bread ad Wbii/wm^ with cold water for drink. IHnn^r — 
corned beef, potatoes and bread five days in a week, and vegetable 
soup the other two. Bwpf0r — mush and molasses. 

A regular physician is employed on a salary, who visits the peni- 
tentiary statedly once a week ; at other times, when sent for. 

The prison is provided with a hospital, but there wonld eeem to 
have been little nse for it last year. The health of the imnatea was 
good ; no death occurred ; and there was no sickness at the date c^ 
inspection. The prevailing diseases are delirium tremens, venereal, 
and others incident to a life of vice and crime. 

The prisoners have no opportunity of exercise, except in going to 
and from their shops, and such as is necessary in the performance of 
the labor. 

The drainage is good. The site of the prison is elevated ; and a 
large sewer runs from the center of the main building through the 
yard, and discharges its contents into the neighboring river. There 
is no privy. Large buckets are used in the shops, which are 
frequently emptied. Night tubs are used in the cells, which are 
emptied twice a day and washed, and occasionally, deodorized by 
lime. 

•The arrangements for supplying this prison with water are very 
defective and inadequate. There are two wells, that supply water 
for drinking and cooking. There are large cisterns that snpply, 
in part, what is needed for washing, bathing, etc. ; yet a good deal 
has to be hauled by teams nearly a mile. There is absolutely no 
water for use in case of afire; the consequence of which is, that 
valuable buildings have repeatedly been burned down. The policy 
of the supervisors, in this matter, is shortsighted and seems scarcely 
intelligible. 

The building generally, and the cells, appear to be well ventilated. 
The provisions for this purpose need not be described, especially aa 
this has been done in former reports. 

The prisoners wash in the shops, all necessary appliances for the 
purpose being provided. In summer, they are required to bathe once 
a week. The bath is hardly less necessary in winter than in summer, 
and it is highly desirable that provision should be made for heating 
the bath-rooms, when necessary. 

The prisoners' under clothing is commonly washed only once in 
two weeks — too long an interval. 

Iron bedsteads are used, with straw beds. The prison is troubled, 
more or less, with vermin, as it and other prisons always will be^ 
where short-term prisoners are received. 
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The bedclothes are woolen blanketB; and enoi^gh are providedto 

keep the Bleepers warm. There is no regular tune tor waehix^ them , 

■k>i5« 13 done " as ot'ten as they require it." ,^ „ ^ „ 

PrLnm are locked in their ceUs twelve honrs (from 6 r m. to 6 

^ M rand can sleep as much as they choose withm those hnuts. 

A, M.;, Huu *-*"^ f i:„i,f^,q in the dav time, but not snlti- 

. "^^ :f nSr^adTnt lerten^e l^s fnpplv'a di. li.ht all 

ri? I t f^ " rltL that light is not f..™ished sufficient to 

3le the occupants of the cell to read during the evening. 

The prison buUdings are heated by coal stoves, and are kept at a 
comfortable temperature in the coldest weather 

'°^m' ».r.l me.- ™ed K. »™™ good oo.d.rt, .nd If P^"'"^*" 

" Th^Tr^. U . brief .tmotore, wth «, roof, e.c.«l m 1853^ It 
of ,te city of R.ek««r .nd J"' °°<"^» ''J ™'."„4 ,te femJe 

s;"^rr 's ^rj; M^fwt -r *•«« .ide ..d 

MtioD, ele, of the pri^noi. .dmi«<«i d»u>g the J«» . 



Under twenty ■ - • - - -^ 

Between twpnty and tmrty,. . . 

Between tUrty and f()rty 

Between forty and fifty, 

Whil« 

Colored, 

Native 

¥ore\gn, 

Married 

Unmarried, 

prntestant 

Catholic, 

Jews, '• 



• ••••• •' 
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103 
204 
186 

85 
C61 

84 
814 
371 

103 



!!.. 818 
.... 364 
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Intemperate, •...••••• - ^g 

Temperate, ™ 

Could not read, *^ 

Coald read only, J» 

Could read and write, 37o 

Had saperior education — one lawyer, o&e doctor and one priest « 

CHAS. J. FOLGER, 

Of Executive CamnUUae, 

3. Ekdb Oountt Pknttkntiabt, by Db. GkzsooK. 

In Erie county a new and admirably constrncted and ammged 
edifice has been recently erected, embracing 200 male cella, in five 
tiers. • There are eighty female cells in another building. Each ceD 
in the new building is ventilated by a flue extending to the attic and 
terminating in a tube, which is connected with the open atmospheie, 
though requiring a rather more effebtive motive power to perfect tie 
operation. The entire number of inmates, viz., 167 males and 
seventy-seven females were earaestly engaged in the workshops 
under contracts, thereby earning a considerable portion of the prison 
expenses. The very salubrious condition and excellent management 
of this prison, are illustrated by the fact that only one death occorred 
during the present fiscal year, and that resulted from a previoas life 
of intemperance and dissipation. Although a large nomber of 
invalids were noticed, their diseases were caused wholly from the 
vicious habits practised before entering. Ko sickness whatever ap- 
pears to have been occasioned by local causfs in the institution. A 
more worthily and felicitously managed prison is probably not to be 
found in the United States. The superintendent, Charles E. Felton, 
has just been reelected for a third terra — a wise choice. 

The following extracts from the report of the commissioners will 
be found interesting : 

'' The number of males received was 1,449, ^e number of females, 
773. The number received on first commitment was 1,112, against 
1,110 on second and after commitments — some of whom have been 
in this prison from twenty to one hundred and fifty times ! Of 
nativity, 910 were bom in the United States, and 1,312 were foreign 
bom, 

" There has been but one permanent escape during the nearly six 
years of the present superintendent's administration. The sanitary 
condition of the' institution has been equal, during the past year, to 
its former well-earned reputation — very little sickness having pre- 
vailed, and but one death having occurred the past year. 

" Agreeably with the requirements of the rules, we have visited 
the institution monthly, and examined all the accounts and vouchers 
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or its expenditures, and have audited the same. The books of the 

>fiice have been accurately kept, and we believe that rigid economy 

las been shown in the purchase of supplies and an entire absence of 

wastefulness in their use. We have carefully inspected the buildings 

at our visits, and found them in an excellent state of cleanliness, 

the discipline of the workshops good, and the treatment of the 

prisoners by the superintendent and his assistants eminently hu-* 

mane. We can, therefore unanimously say, that, in our opinion, 

your superintendent is *^the right man in the right place," and that 

the interests of the county could not have been intrusted to better 

hands, 

" The great increase in the number of commitments, during the 
past three years, and the extraordinary shortness of the averages of 
sentences, present for solution qnestions of great importance to our 
people. Under the lax system puraued in this city by our justices 
and police authorities, with the most favorable management by your 
prison officers no good can be accomplished, further than the mere 
detention of the prisoner. During the year, scores of prisoners were 
re-sentenced to this prison, under terms^varyingfrom ten tb thirty 
days, who had already served sentences varying from twenty to a hun- 
dred and fifty times each. The cost of the care of short-timed con- 
victs is much greater, proportionately, than of those under long 
sentences, and their labor, at any manufacturing employment, is 
barely worth the cost of its care." 

JOHN H. GEISCOM. 

3. ALBAinr Cotjntt PENirENTUBr, by the CoEEESPONpiNG Seceetabt. » 

The undersigned has paid several visits, in the course of the year, 
to this well known and ably conducted institution. The recent 
improvements made in the buildings of the penitentiary have been 
fully described in former reports, and the descriptions need not be , 
repeated. I noticed, however, two changes which afforded much 
gratification: 1, The library of the prison has been greatly enlarged, 
and a handsome case has been placed in one end of the large and airy 
hospital-room for its accommodation. 2. The old parti-colored 
prison dre38 has been discarded, and a new snit of uniform colcnr 
(dark grey) substituted in its place. * General Pilsbury, with his 
usnal modesty, has not even mentioned this fact in his. annual report 
for last year ; but it is a fact none the less significant, and none the 
lees likely to exert a strong moral inf ttence hk other prisons : an influ- 
ence justly due to the large expmence, rare prudence, and known ; 
conseryatism of this distingnish&d prison officer. 
[Senate, No. 10.] 61 
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The financial admioatiration of tiug prison contimieB to be highly 
aatisfactorf. The entire expenditure for the year was $41,789.1>7; 
the total earnings, $52,025.20 ; leaving a net profit of $10,235.23. 

The principal work done in the institution during the year was 
shoemaking. 

Most of the women, with about twelve male prisonera, have been 
employed in caning flud finishing chair seats and backs. 

Omsus of Pruoners. 

The number of pritonen reoelved duTing the year bu been, W. 

Which added to those on hand Oct. 81,1867, 410 

Kftkes a total in confinement for the year of, 1^1 

Total nmnber dischai^ged daring the year, 8S5 

Leaving in confinement, October 81, 1868, SS6 

Sex and Color, 

Of the number received during the year, there were : 

ICales, 597 

Femalea, 804 

Total, 801 

White, 710 

Colored, -. 91 

Total, 801 

Of these there were bom in the United States, 491 

In foreign oonntriee, 880 

Total, 801 

JEdueatiotK 

Could not read, 878 

Coi^d read only....... 161 

Gould lead and write, i ^ 867 

Totid, ; 801 

Pr0viou9 Moral HubiiB, 

Intemperate by their own admission, 688 

Claimed to be temperate, 178 

Total. 801 

Of the conumtmentB during the year, 688 were for xnisdetneanor, 
14 for offencea against the penon, 2i39 for ofl^cee againat property, 
aad 20 for offracea against the United States. 
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Trntna of SenUnde. 

mtenced for tenxu lew than rix months. ; 578 

>r six monthMOBch. 98 

or terms from eight months to one year ,.. 34 

or one year, or imtU bailed S6 

or terms of oqe year and not exceeding two yean 89 

or terms ftomtwoyeanto three years 81 

*or terms £rom five to eight years 8 

'or terms of ten yean and not exceeding thirteen 8 

TotU 601 

The following highly iBBtractive Btatistics^ coTerisg the whole 
period of the existence of the penitentiary, have been compiled by 
the anperintendent : 
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2. Tabular Siatemmt, thmdng tha ymrly eominUm&ni». average monthly numb&r of 
pria&nert, inconie, expenditures, etc,, fiom ltJ40 to 1888^ h<fth inelttwoe^ in the Albany 
^mvUentiary. 
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XXV. MUNICIPAL OR INTERMEDIATE PRISONS. 



Br Z. R. Bbookwat, Su 
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roronra Kiiatwi or rax Pmioh AuocotAnov. 

The rapid growth of population in the "West, with the t^idency to 
aggr^ate at centres of trade and travel, gives natnrally an increaae 
of both the volozne and the ratio of crime. So marked is this toidr 
encj in some of the lai^r cities, that institutions have been and are 
now being established at very great outlay of treasure, designed to 
check or correct the evil. There is in process of constmctioa st 
Pittsburg im establishment of this kind that will cost $400,000. 
Cincinnati is expending $600,000 for a similar purpose, develazid 
has purchased a site, and Chicago and St. Louis have been agitatii^ 
the question for some years. It is the purpose of this paper to state 
the true design of such institutions, as it appears to the writer ; also 
some of the principles that should govern their general manage- 
ment, in the hope that suggestions, may be offered that will be of 
service in the organization and development of such institutions 
throughout the land. 

The dentand for these prisons is occasion^ by the existence in 
society of a class or classes of persons, who, from tiie nature of their 
desires, the character of their employment and the quality of ^their 
satisfactions, are inimical to the general welfare. They originate 
from the degraded of foreign countries, from the children bom and 
trained in the almshouses and poverty-stricken, debased families of 
our own country, and from those whose early and maturer life is out 
of the family relation, or in broken homes. 

The annual emigration to this country of (say) 300,000 souls from 
the crowded marts of Europe, if bringing only the legitimate percent- 
age of vicious and criminal persons, would account for much of this 
evil ; but it is known that this country has been and is now used by 
the governments of Europe as a ^place to which they practically 
banish their dependent and troublesome classes, and the form of our 
government, the character of our institutions and the broad e^anee 
of our territory offer to their oppressed and consequently d^raded 
classes great inducements to emigrate, so that, along with the benefits 
derived from European emigration- through the noble and the good 
that have come to our shores, there has been more than the mean ratio 
of dependent and debased persons. This view is sustained by thefol- ' 
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lowing BtatiBtics gathered from the four principal prisons of the class 
under consideiution : 

There were receiyed into the Alhany county penitentiary daring 

a period of fourteen years 12,972 prisoners, of whom 7,964 w»e 

foreign b<»Ti and 5,008 natives. The Monroe county penitentiary at 

Kochester during a period of ten years received 7,425, of which 

nanaber 4,277 were foreign bom and 3,148 natives. The Erie county 

penitentiary, at Buffalo, during nine years received 13,635, of which 

number 9^88 were foreign bom and 4,547 natives. The Detroit 

house of correction in six years received 8,826, of which number 

2,097 were foreigners and 1,727 natives. It should be further stated 

that about fifty per cent of those reported as native bom were of 

foreign parentage. 

I believe that no State in tilie Union, save Massachusetts, has adopted 
any measures to counteract the influence of almshouse life upon the 
great number of chCdren bom and reared as paupers. In 1867 there 
were 8,000 children and youth, who from various causes had become 
wards of that State, of whom the following is said in the report of 
State charities for that year at page 29: " They have generally, by 
inheritance, impoverished blood and vicious tendencies, and they 
would have had vicious associations. A very large portion would 
therefore have inevitably led vicious lives, and given to their children 
intensified tendencies to pauperism, vice and crime." What is here 
stated to be a result avoided by Massachusetts, through the admirable 
syBtem adopted, is reaped by all the States who have not interposed 
similar preventives. Without doubt the impoverished Wood and 
consequent vicious tendencies which are inherited, and which are 
produced by the defective poor system and by poverty, are a prime 
BOQieefrom which springs the class for whose treatment these institu** 
tions are required. Another is found in the disturbed domestic rela- 
tions by which persons are deprived of the refining and restraining 
iBfinences that centre in good homes, and this is especially marked 
among rioiouB females. Eighty per cent of the females received into 
the Magdalen Home at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1866, were orphans or 
half orphans. Seventy per cent of all females received into all the 
estahMmenta in London the saix^e year were also either orphans or 
half orphans. Eighty-two per cent of the females confined as prison- 
ers in the Detroit house of correction in December, 1867, were 
orphans or half orphans. Sixty-three per cent of the 8,826 prisoners, 
hoth male and female, received into this institution, covering a period 
of eix years, were living habitually out of the family relation and 
irilihoQt homes. Substantially this is true also of the persons com- 
mitted to the other three prisons before mentioned. These facts, 
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together with oxir knowledge of the unworthy character of moBt <rf 
the places denominated homes, from which those come who are 
reported as living within the family relation, is conclusive evidence 
that the abnormal social condition of pertons whose hoBies aze 
broken tends to baseness of morals, vicious indnlg^ices and raga- 
bondage. 

If the forgoing are causes producing dependent and dangenms 
classes io society, then they indicate the direction for api^yii^ 
remedial efforts and preventive agencies to diminish their qnantiim. 
But the matter immediately in hand is the control, modification and 
abatement of the evil as it now is, and we have under oonaideratioB 
only one class of the contrivances of men for this end, viz., munMipd 
or i/rUermediate prisons. 

The design of these institutions is two-fold, viz., prev^itive snd 
reformatory — to restrain and prevent the manifestation of the vidom 
inclinations of the class described, and to improve the charaeter ol 
the individuals who commit offences and are imprisoned therefor. 
The true interests of society are best promoted by those meaanres 
that prevent the perpetration of offences and the growth of bad char- 
acter in its members, for every infraction of law not only xnais tise 
character of the offender and brings into activity a bad element, but 
is a shock to the fabric of society, weakening the whole etractore 
in proportion to the trivial or heinous character of the offence. The 
Christian institutions, benevolent and charitable societies and edaca- 
tional establishments are all, in the nature of their organization, 
admirably adapted to this work ; but as their influence does not per- 
fectly accomplish this end, some other provision is necessary for the 
treatment of those who break through these restraints and actually 
enter upon a vicious course, leading, as vicious practices always do. 
towards the commission of the higher crimes. 

The treatment of such in these institutions, at the banning of 
their open violation of law, is found to retard their pn^ress in evil 
and often to result in an entire change of conduct; supplementing 
thus the educational, benevolent and religious institutions of society, 
adding to their force, and reaching after those who escape or resist 
their influence. 

Also, tlie dread of personal restraint, the privation of accustomed 
indulgencies, the natural repugnance of such persons to thorough 
sanitary r^ulations, habits of industry and order, the purer moral 
atmosphere to be found in well conducted prisons of this class, the 
general impression abroad that an improper line of conduct may be 
visited by an arbitrary interferetice with the chosen mode of life and 
OMnpulsory induction into uncongenial, because more refined habits, 
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e a restraint upon the criminally inclined members of society 
roughont the territory embraced by them. 
The reformatory design of these establishments must not and need 
ot be lost sight of in onr- zeal for their preventive inflnence, for the 
ighest -welfare of the inmates is perfectly consonant with the best 
welfare of society at large. I do not hesitate to say that in the 
efortnation of prisoners and in wise efforts to that end will be fonnd 
i key to the true prison system and the soundest criminal code. 

Objections to this view spring from (1) A wide-spread skepticism 
as to the possibility of reforming the classes of persons confined in 
prisons. (2) The belief that if this be made the main object for 
which imprisonment is had, our prisons wonld at once take rank with 
the benevolent institutions, offering to the tempted classes an addi- 
tional temptation in the form of an elegant residence with gratuitons 
support as reward for the perpetration of offences, thus destroying 
their preventive force. (3) An opinion that the kindness, considera- 
tion and comforts necessarily accorded to prisoners, if their social 
elevation and moral reformation is mainly sought, would demoralize 
the discipline, destroy the industrial benefits now reaped, and impose 
.upon society heavy pecuniary burdens. 

The false standard of reformation frequently entertained gives rise 
to skepticism on this subject. A standard of character is often de- 
manded of persons claiming to be reformed, as the evidence of refor- 
mation and the condition of their entrance into society again, which 
ia above the status of most men, and far above the average of those to 
whose society they seek admission. We are too much inclined to doubt 
the reformation of a prisoner, unless he be lifted at once to very near our 
ideal of human perfection^ and to doubt whether any thing is accom- 
plished unless we observe an instantaneous and radical revolution of 
the whole character and life. Adherence to habits of a lifetime and 
the puraait of occupations for a living, which are contemned by 
Boeiety, is not always evidence of depraved character. The moral 
quality of an act, and hence the real character of the actor, are gov- 
erned in ethics, as in law, by the intent, not by the public estimate or 
the usages of any class of society. One may rest under the social ban, 
and Btill preserve before God a righteous character. Christ has 
clearly taught that His estimate is based upon the motive, purpose, 
intent, and not upon the outward appearance, in His commendation' 
of the poor widow who, in bestowing two mites — all her living — 
He declared, had given '' more tiian they alL" 

FerBons of the class undar consideration are generally without 
moral sense, or with obscure and weak convictions on moral ques- 
tions. The qualities inherited, the ciroumstances of their childhood, 
[Senate, No. 10.] 62 
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the associations of their youth and mature jearSy obscure, paralj* 
and sometimes destroy that seositiveneBS to wrong, which is coe d 
the faculties of our nature. Those who have been moch in eontaet 
with criminals, whether old or young, will readily aas^at to tha 
proposition. The vices and even the most heinous crimes are onm- 
mitted without that struggle of the will and the conscience so ofiea 
portrayed ; on the contrary, he who is most fearless and adroit k «n 
able man^ and exalted to high position in the esteem of his fiieodi 
Much of the doubt existing as to the possibility of reclaiming crbifc- 
inals can be traced to the inflo^ce of fiEiilure to induce men to chaz^ 
their course of conduct from considerations that influence nB,lni 
which have no hold upon them because of this abnormal condition i 
the conscience, when a wiser selection of motives would have hb- 
ceeded. 

That standard of reformation is too high which expects discliaigei 
prisoners to square their life to maxims taught them by preadiea, 
but which are not practiced by society generally. Their standard cf 
morality will be the standard practised by people who are honored 
and regarded as good members of society ; therefore the absence of 
satisfactory and observed reformatory results should not always ba 
attributed to a defective reformatory prison system. The vices and 
crimes that appear upon the surface, on careful investigation, are seen 
to be but the natural expression of the aggregated moral qnality d 
society. A low moral standard in a State or community has always 
found, and must of necessity find, its expression in the evil prac- 
tices of the depraved, just as the refined Chnstian sentiment of 
a people finds its expression in the benevolent acts of the few, 
and in the benevolent institutions springing from them. We esteem 
too lightly tlie influence of the social surroundings in producing that 
course of conduct in men, which fixes their character with ns as good 
or bad, and are too ready to put beyond the reach of moral infiuencea 
those whose outward life does not accord with onr ideas of morality. 
The history of a confidence operator shows that the state of boj- 
society in his village pressed him to an expenditure of money beyond 
his income, and instructed him in the acts of dishonesty at first. 
Having accumulated or inherited five thousand dollars, which he 
came into possession of at the age of twenty-one, he married and 
conunenced a respectable life, but being soon stripped of his property 
by the sharp though legal practice of a real estate operator in high 
social position, and led thus to depreciate the obligations to honesty, 
he again entered upo^i his ^' old business," which he deemed of the 
same intrinsic character as the transactions through which he had 
been deprived of his property, and fully up to the daily practice of 
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ie around him who were respectable and honored. The death of 
Wife and of his sister's husband turned him again to a better course 
ftondnct, he removing to a locality where be was a stranger and 
ky from the scenes of his old life, with his sister and her child as 
ecta of his care. During the late war, in which he was a soldier of 
r Union army, a report having reached his home that he had fallen, 
^officer of the village church presented to his sister for payment a 
ged note^ purporting to have been drawn by liim, threatening to 
force collection unless paid. On his return, the detectives, who 
id ascertained his whereabouts, levied contributions from time to 
ifte aa " hush money," until he was forced to sell and remove to a 
6re retired quarter where he now resides, using it as a base of 
terations upon the credulous who thread the avenues of travel. 
bus the low moral tone of society led him, when a boy, to the first 
fep in a life of crime — the mercenary selfishness of a member of 
ingress and real estate dealer, whose social position he emulated, 
llts the instrument of bis first relapse — an official in one of the reli- 
ious sects, by attempted fraud, further depressed his moral estimates. 
Jhe officers of the law, by their rapacious groed, drove him from the 
tdinary business pursuits, when he plunged again and finally into a 
irrong course, confident that if arrested, he could escape the penalty 
)f his offences by the use of money, and feeling really that thoiit^Ii 
tie is hunted as an enemy of society, yet he is on a par with others of 
kiB race, judging, as ho does, from the epeciraens with whom ho has 
been brought in cont-act, and who have influenced his career. The 
conversations with this man revealed no motive in the fluctuations 
from one style of life to another but the one motive — interest ; and is 
Dot this the ** power behind the throne " that moves many in a difl'er- 
ent direction ? 

Much of the skepticism on this subject would disappear and more 
Batisfactory results be had, if the distinction between real character 
and one's reputation should b© maintained, and if Christian society 
could 1)6 made more thoroughly in fact what it is in name. 

The second objection, viz., that when reformation is the leading 
object, the tendency is to extravagant expenditure for buildings and 
appointments and to a comfortable style of living, so much above 
tlie condition of the lowest classes as to offer inducements to criminal 
practices among them, is tenaciously held by the adherents to the old 
gpteras of prison discipline. 

There is no doubt but the reputation of these institutions, if 
properly organized and conducted, may, as before indicated, exert. 
arepreasing effect upon the growth of evil, and tliat this is one of 
the beat effects wrought, there is little question. This reputation 
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springs from the general high tone of the management, and not frofs 
any special characteristic thereof, whether of indnlgeaice or luad- 
ness. It is absurd to suppose that persona disposed to czimiml 
practices carefully canvass the details of the arrangeznoits and 
dietary of the prison intp which, if detected and convicted, ibej 
might possibly be sent, and this before perpetrating an offence; lad 
they are not deterred by the general reputation for severity, fen* Aey 
have an unconscious leaning towards ihe place where the inflictinB 
and endurance is h^, finding there a congenial element. This n 
shown by the satisfaction with which discharged prisoners relate t» 
their old associates the sufferings and inflictions they claim to hvi 
endured while in prison. They regard themselves as heroee, and sn 
so treated by their low acquaintances ; and the influence of a aeven 
discipline is made thus to subserve the opposite purpoee to that 
sought. On the other hand, it is not true that the kindness and coe- 
sideration incident to thorough practical efforts for the elevation kA 
i*eformation of prisoners, is ever before the mind of the tempted m 
inducement to a wrong course of action ; these measures are m 
incongruous with the character of debased persons living in d^reda> 
tion, that where they give tone to the reputation of those institatiom, 
they become a more potent restraining force than with any other 
character it is possible to give them. 

If intelligent love inspire our efforts, and not an indulgent s^iti- 
mentality, there is no real danger of detracting from the deterring 
force of our prison system by making the reformation of the crinunal 
the main obje(^ of imprisonment, and I am firmly convinced that 
this force would be much enhanced. The popular impression that 
prisons are instruments for administering to their inmates paniafat- 
ment, until an amount of suffering is inflicted tliat shall OAtiafy 
some ideal of justice, needs to be corrected. The spirit and princi- 
ples that animate the Divine government — the infliction of pnniab- 
ment to secure obedience and uphold the moral order of created 
intelligent beings — the spirit underl}dng the civilizing and chru- 
tianizing agencies in society should animate these institutions. 

The practical difiiculties suggested by the third objection, that the 
'' love system " destroys healthy discipline and works injuiy to the 
pecuniary interests may be obviated by skillful administration. 

It is from indulgence that these difficulties arise, but this is not 
necessarily involved in the law of kindness. To make love the ml* 
ing spirit of prison administration is not to abolish all law ; for 
"love, wheresoever it appears, is in its measure a law-making power, 
and is dutiful in thought and deed ; " it is for all the highest possible 
rule of action, at once demanding obedience and inspiring the dispo- 
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o obey- Genuine love has an element of ** hardnoas." Pas- 
Tleldring, of the asylum establiehmentfl near Ilemnnen, in llol- 
.d, says : "However kind and large-hearted love may be, it is also 
at, toly, and therefore bard ; not that this hardness is loveless, on 
a contrary, the eye which sparkles with anger may at the same 
De express the deep feeling of a heart which is moved with compae- 
>n," It is possible to rule a prison with firm hand, yet at the same 
ihe in the spirit of a just and hoiy love. 

Experience shows that tlie introduction of wise measures, witli 
ncore purpose to improve the physical, intellectual and moral con- 
Ition and character of prisoners, develops the better side of ninety 
er cent, so aa to lift them out of the reign of law, rendering them 
ftsily controlled by moral means and adding to their value in the 
nduBtrial department ; while ten per cent require a rigid — not severe 
— discipline. If these few are separated, there is no difficulty in gov- 
erning the others \\\>on this system ; and if full control is had, good 
boBiness ability and wise management will secure satisfactory pecu- 
niary results. 

The design of these municipal or intermediate establislmients, 
then, may be stated to be the treatment of persons who commit 
offences against society, known as misdemeanors, with the view to 
exert a preventive and reformatory power— the preventive force 
being most surely had, and in largest measure, by locating, con- 
structing, organizing and administering them for the main purpose 
of reforraiition. 

The locsftion of these prisons should bo selected with an eye to 

pleasant surroundings, pure air, easy drainage and a plentiful supply 

of water. They should be separated from tlie noise and yet near to 

the businesa of the oity. They should be placed with a view to 

observation fipom tlioroughfares. 

B Cleanliness is essential to the elevation of mankind. It cannot be 
Rac^ in the midst of squalid surroundings, in an impure atmosphere, 
and in tlic absence of drainage and a plentiful eupply of water. 
The noise and bustle of tlie business of a city, if it reaches the cars 
Bof prisoners in confinement, breeds discontent, diverts the mind and 
VtiiUB liimlon* the work of reformation. 

I The business interests are of such magnitude as to demand a con* 
■ vcnient market reasonably near, and also good facilities for trans- 
i pctrUtlon to and from the institution. The location has also much 
1u do mih tlie standing in the public esteem, and this standard of 
opinion has much to do with the restraining and refonnatory results 
deaired. The lower strata of society have no sympathy with the 
objects of high-toned establishments of this kind, and will work 
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injury to them^ unlew the bett«r classes feel «a active interest ii 
them. If rigorous work and practical results of a reformaloiy type 
are wrought for society, the instrument thereof must have a place in 
the respectful interest and lively sympathies of the good, and expen- 
ence has demonstrated the difficult of interesting such vAea the 
location is in forbidding quarters, or so remote from town or off from 
frequent drives, as to make special efforts necessary to reach it. The 
same, or similar reasons for locating coU^e^, asylums or hoapitals in 
picturesque and beautiful surroundings, apply with great force to ti» 
location of prisons. 

In the construction, extravagant ornamentation should be a-Toided, 
yet some attention should be given to beauty of design and axdn- 
tectnral symmetry, for the outward appearance of the buildings infla- 
ences the current opinion, and the first impression upon the inmate k 
important. If he passes into an establishment, the exterior of whick 
has impressed him as a bastOe of the fourteenth century, it will be 
difficult to correct the impression by any subsequent experience of t 
contradictory character ; '* preconceived theories founded on fidse 
analogies will vitiate our observation of the commonest facts." 

The same reasons offered for a pleasant exterior apply to the inte- 
rior. Cleanliness, taste and cheerfulness should impress one at the very 
entrance. Strength should be next suggested, and the judgment 
convinced that escape is impossible. The apparent weakneee of .a 
prison is a positive hindrance to the reformation of prisoners in the 
temptation offered to secure their liberty,- in violation of law, by 
treachery or violence. It fills the mind with unrest and a bad 
element. An intelligent prisoner recently said to me that the pri- 
son where he was confined seemed so iUy constructed and easily 
broken, that he was powerless to hold his mind to the consideration 
of sabjects calculated to improve his character. The idea of regain- 
ing his liberty unlawfully was present with him as ah evil spirit, 
destrojring the beginnings of a better life. Not only should these 
prisons be strong, but so arranged that constant supervision may be 
had readily and at small expense. No amount of material strength 
can compensate for the absence of supervision. Nothing so quiets 
the minds of prisoners as the consciousness that an eye is always 
upon them ; 'tis an indisputable safeguard, an essential of every refor- 
matory system. 

If both sexes are to be incarcerated in the same institution, it is 
of the utmost importance that they be thoroughly separated. No 
opportunity of eommunicating irith or observizig each' other can be 
allowed widibnt hindrance to reformatory results. I itm of oj^inion 
that eadi sex should be treated in separate establishments, oonstmotd 
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condticted quite differently. They may be near and under the 
I general management, but Blionld be separate and diBtfnct from 
i other. 

p palus should be spared to flood the buildings with light. Tho 
pical, intellectual and moral well-being of the inmates demands 
«ntl it can be supplied without cc«t, when the proper facilities are 
e provided. It is difficult for one to nurse an evil disposition in 
broad glare of the natural light, for "Erery one that doeth evil 
Bth the light, neither cometh to the light." God's sun-light has 
ding in its beams for man's intellectual and moral as well as for 
; physical being. 

Eeat and ventilation are also important principles to observe in 
I construction of the buildings for these institutions. It requires 
[much caloric for a beggar as a prince; prisoners need the same 
inperature as other people; and as an abundance of heat is 
lential to thorough ventilation, it should be arranged for and sup- 
led. Steam is preferable to hot air supplied from furnaces and 
Dves. 

Prisoners require fifty per cent more pure air than tho tenants of 
fdinary dwellings. This element, like light, iA/ree to all who will 
jceive it, and proper care in the construction of our prisons will 
^ure all that is desired. Dim darkness and foul air are agents of 
be devil, and will subvert much of our effort for the reformation of 
hese persona. Provide, then, complete ventilation. 

The proper organization of these prisons is necessary to their suc- 
cess, and involves (A) legislation, (B) supervision, and (C) adminis* 
tration. 

Their usefulness is retarded by that class of legislation that puts 
them into the framework of society as instruments where are centred 
and ifiolated certain forces to be applied methodically until a given 
known result is obtained, or as an after-thought or specialty dreaded, 
dishonored and despised — a contrivance apart from ordinary life 
to cover np and seclude Uiose deemed dead in trespasses and sin, as 
a cemetery is apart from the town to receive those who die the 
natural death. They must be legislated into existelice as a part of 
society in harmony with every means she adopts for her preserva- 
tion and the highest development and welfare of her members. Just 
as hospitals and asylums are instituted to heal physical and mental 
disease, so these prisons should be established to cure moral deform- 
ity; they are needed as adjuncts to the various refining and purifying 
sgencica, to make further effort in tlie same direction for those who 
m not held by them to symmetrical moral development, and who 
e an offence to society in spite of them* 
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Thifl would relieve the mmiicipal priadnis firom the atigina thatnov 
attaches to their inmates when they enter society ag«diiy and which is 
a g;reat obstacle to their moral elevation and reformation, notwitt 
stazuilng there is very mnch less odiom attaching to thia than to soj 
other ^lass of prisons &r adults. I was met with thia lately in die 
remark of one (while trying to luge him to ^^ one more efEort ^ who 
said, " It is useless to try, ^ the more I succeed, the more I sbii 
feel hampered by the fact of my previous imprisonment ; I mig^t as 
well go under at once." 

Legislation is needed to abolish the peremptory character of the 
sentences imposed upon persons committed to these eatabliabmeDtL 
The work of refortnation is hindered by the sentence to imprisonmeit 
for any definite term of time ; if too long, the effect is disbearteniBg. 
depressing^ and renders it difScult to inspire ike prisoner with anj 
interest in the future, which seema to him a dreary waste from wkidi 
there is no escape ; if too short, the mind bridges over the term, and 
dwells upon the expected liberty, diverting itself irom the present. 
and giving the same result as when the sentence is too long. The 
wisest adjustment does not overoomethis difBculty, for a point of 
time is presented to the mind when the life in prison must terminate, 
and opportunity be had to overcome old habits and aaaociatioiia. 
Persons whose moral deformity makea them a^ public offence Bhonld 
be committed to properly organized institntionB until th^ are cured ; 
thus hope would he kept ali'vee, and a powerful induccjment offered to 
enter at once upon the wc^k of self-improvement. There is no more 
real difficulty in forming an intelligent (pinion as to a prisoner's 
moral improvement than as to the mental or physical convalescence of 
a patient in a hospital or asylum, and mistakes may bo as easily cor- 
rected. It is only necessary to so frame tixe law that when a re- 
lapse occuts, the patient may be placed tinder treatment again, aa 
would be the caae' if he were afflicted with a relapse of contagions 
physical disease or mental malady. Every consideration that war- 
ranty the commitment <^ knen to hospital or asylum until in the 
opinion of competent persons they are sufficiently healed to return 
to society withotit: injury, iA an argnment for holding in custody 
persons of such moral character as to .render them inimical to the 
general welfare until they are*' changed, and can mingle with their 
fellowB :witihoUt con^aininatibn. And when sopb persons reaeh 
this, they: should not be held in ' confinement beeause of arbitrary 
" sentience.' " ■'■ ■-■ ■ ■' ■ ■' "■ ■ ■ 

This standard of l^islatba possibly cannot be reached at once ; 
but effort in this direetian should' be nodde in diii ozganiaaUoxi of 
every new establishment. 
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legislation is also needed to prevent the release of prisoners for 
anical defects in the warrant of commitment on trial hj writ of 
»eas corpus, and through the payment of fines where an altema- 
3 sentence is imposed. These practices detract very mnch from 

I moral force of these institutions by rendering imprisonment un- 
*tain, and therefore diminishing its deterring influence, and by 
itracting the mind of the prisoner from that voluntary cooperation 
th the reformatory efforts, without which there is little hope of 
arked results. 

The general supervision of these prisons should be placed in a 
»ard composed of men who can have no partisan, pecuniary or per- 
•nal interest to subserve — successful, enterprising, practical men, 
:)rea&t with the times in their appreciation of the wants of society 
ad of the forces to be wielded for its improvement — men of com- 
rehensive benevolence, with faith in God and love for the ideal of 
lan in man, with the requisite conrage and energy to grapple with 

II social evil and the aouroea of demoralization, with the view to 
reat them for cure npon sound principles. It is the application of 
ight principles to the management of the dependent and dangerous 
classes that is so much needed ; there are benevolent and philan- 
thropic schemes enough ; there is latent benevolence in society to a 
considerable degree, but no comprehensive, well-matured plan em- 
bracing the whole subject. Institutions of charitable or benevolent 
design are constantly being established to meet some special exigency, 
which from the moment of their inception are clamorous for a meagre 
support; and, though they succeed in accomplishing their special 
design to the satisfaction of all concerned, still they are of little 
value to society, because of their special character and consequent 
want of harmony with forces operating differently yet for the same 
grand end. 

Such are many of the societies and establishments for the relief of 
immediate destitution among the poor. To feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked is a cardinal virtue and most Christ-like, and means 
more than the bestowment of food and raiment to a famishing fellow- 
creature; this is best done when the sufferer is taught how to secure 
and pat in the way of securing these necessaries for himself, and never 
truly done until then. Probably one-half of the population of our 
large cities are driven to efforts for their support by the present 
pressing necessity, and will relax exertion in proportion as these 
wants may be supplied without it ; and if, in seeking to relieve the 
suffering that arises from poverty, we encourage idleness and thus 
perpetuate the cause, it is questionable whether any real benefit is 
imparted. 
[Senate, No. 10.] 68 
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There is DO department of aocial science more ripe- for { 
this, .md I hojw to have an opportuiiity to offer some su^. 
this subject in a separate paper on anotlier occaaJon. 

The imprisonment of viciously inclined persons for a tew aavsor 
weeks under the most favorable circuingtauces, without ^"'t»'^' If* 
vision for them on their releaae, and the indiscriminate «««f™ 
had in jails and police stations arc most prolific sources of the ert 
they seek to prevent. These municipal prisons should be supmoed 
in connection and in haimony with the jails, the juveaile refoiiM. 
tories, asylums, hospitals, almshouses and the machmery for distnUji- 
tin- temporary relief to the poor, and if possible, also wilh tit 
voluntary schemes, the charitable and benevolent societies of* «» 
munity. Thus would be obviated the before mentioned difhcoltw 
aud there would be secured more economical adminiatratioi), !!.■ 
creased measure of success in the special object of each and of iB. 
also the probable introduction of new measures to staunch tli.,' 
of those evils that seem to threaten with moral ruin the sc-l . 

large cities. 

As the centralization of authority is essential to tie wise Uiui.agt 
mont of all our charities and other iustitutious of society, so m tbr 
administration of each dc^partmeut thereof, the same principle shouil 
be applied. A competent, responsible head to these prisous m rv 
quired for their success in both their pecuniary and moral deiwu-t 
mcnts. Such chief officer should be held to strict account an 
thorough supervision, but should not be hampered by the dire 
of the supervising board in matters of detail. Wliile he shoulu . . 
of flexible temper and ready to learn, he must have scope enungL to 
enable him to imprint his personality upon the establishment. _ 

It U observable in existing institutions, that while suljstaiitiaDv 
the same rules and regulations are adopted throughout them all, they 
differ materially in their inspiration and in the practicnl reenlte 
attained. More depends upon the personal influence of the chief 
oflicer. than upon the most carefully devised system ; as m society 
there are various social forces for the elevation of man, their efliciency 
depending upon the personal influence of Christ who works tlirough 
them. So the effectual agency of every human contrivance tor tliis 
end must be largely influenced by the spirit of the directing nnnd, 
and the highest reformatory results may be expected m proporUon 
to the similitude of this mind with the mind of Christ, ^ay, more, 
in proportion as His mind is received and gives direction to the 

establishment. . i • r a? 

The administration of a prison, centreing thus in the chief otocer, 
for the immediate purpose of the reformation of the inmates and 
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cnotely for prevention of crime, to be well in hand, shonld lie dis* 
ictly in mind in the following divisions: (1) The financial depart- 
ent, inclading all expenditures and the employment of the prisoners 
r income snfScient to support the whole establishment and develope 
3 full design, (2) The department of discipline and police, designed 
> accomplish the security of the prisoners, their efficiency as an 
ido&trial corps, and their prompt, cheerful obedience to the rules 
nd regulations of the establishment, (3) The reformatory depart- 
aent, embracing all means used for the intellectual improvement and 
noral elevation of the prisoners. 

These three departments must receive simultaneous development, 
for if either is neglected or unduly forced, the others, and the success 
of the institution as a whole, must suffer therefrom. It is frequently 
put in the reports of prisons that draw heavily upon the public purse 
for support, that they " are not established to msike money," that the 
reformation of men is their design, and the pecuniary cost is of small 
moment if they are successful in this direction- I affirm that refor- 
matory efforts and results are as marked and satisfactory in prisons 
finandally successful as in those that are not ; and that the public 
will not long tax themselves to pay for the educational and moral 
culture of criminals. If these are not provided for in the inherent 
income, they must degenerate into safe receptacles for the dangerous 
members of society, viz., jails. The annual application to the 
Legislature for large appropriations for prisons may for a time attract 
little attention, but will sooner or later elicit discussion and enter 
into the crimination of political parties, thus leading to a change of 
officers with every change of political power, which all admit is- 
destructive to reformatory effects. 

On the other hand, the thoroughness, system and good government 
requisite to financial success tone up the establishment and put it in- 
the best possible frame for reformatory work. The cheerfulness and 
good temper required in an efficient working force of prisoners is- 
prima faeie evidence of reformatory progress, for this is secured by 
those truly kind measures incident to reformatory effort. Wise 
management of the pecuniary interests of a prison not only does not 
hinder this work, but actually promotes it. 

An experience of years in the employment of prisoners under the 
contract system, and also directly for the State, inclines me to the* 
latter as most likely to secure the required income and facilitate 
the higher object of reform. The precise nature of employment 
most desirable must be governed by the market to be had, the num- 
ber and character of the prisoners, and the qualifications of the direct- 
ing head of the establishment. Ordinarily there ought to be no- 
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difficulty in Bupporting these institutions from the eamixigBi tx 
buildings are provided rent free and the cost of living is no greater, 
i, e.y for the necesBaries of life, than for the same persons as citize&a. 
This of course upon condition that the usual employments of the 
manufacturing classes are open for prisons. 

The expenditure should be carefully guarded ; a coarse diet of sub- 
stantial and wholesome quality and sufficient in quantity to meel 
the demands of appetite should be supplied (the criterion being & 
observed physical condition of the prisoners and not always &dr 
representations), and no departure from this rule should be bad ex- 
cept in case of sickness, or as an inducement for self-improvement, lod 
this only in exceptional cases ; for departure from this principle leavei 
the subject of diet to the whim of an individual or board, and a kind- 
hearted " namby pamby " caterer will unnecessarily increase the cost 
of maintenance, interpose obstacles to good discipline, and often sub- 
vert the end in view. Clothing should be of durable material, 
sufficient changes provided to ensure cleanliness and a decent appear- 
ance, no distinctive prison dress of very marked character shonld be 
allowed, except possibly at the beginning of the term of imprison- 
ment ; when a man makes an honest effort toward manliness hh 
xlothing supplied by society should not be made a hindrance. 

The ratio of officers to the whole number of prisoners depends 
largely upon the arrangements of the buildings and api>ointmentBy 
4he nature of the employment and distribution of men in the Beveral 
'departments of industry, and the duties required of the ofBoer; 
hence it cannot be stated so as to be generally applicable. The sub- 
ordinate officers of a prison should be young men of average physical 
^proportions, yet not boys ; men of good character and habits, who 
are lioroughly honest from principle, naturally observing, qniet, 
cool, courageous, faithful followers of the directions given them ; not 
reformers, religions enthusiasts, unsncc^sful business men; or politi- 
•cians ; men who know how to obey and who are never guilty of a 
«covert act however trivial ; practical men of sound common sense, 
not too elaborately educated. Such may be secured for a moderate 
sum, if at all, and are most useful for all departments of the admin- 
istration. 

The discipline of a prison consists of the rules and r^ulations for 
the government of the prisoners, their obedient regard and attention 
to them, and the means by which this is secured. 

The rules shonld be few in number, generic in character, of beno- 
volent design, and so framed as to appear reasonable. Rules pre- 
venting or regulating communication among prisoners, impeding 
.-and controlling their locomotion, to secure their personal cleanliness 
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nd the good sanitary condition of the prison, good order and thorough 
jBtem, will comprise all that are needed. Enles of a prohibitory 
.ype, preventing and punishing insolent demeanor, are perhaps neces- 
jary, but those prescribing the carriage and deportment of prisoner 
are objectionable. Satisfactory behavior in this particular will be 
secured without difficulty, if the officers are really worthy of respect 
and superior to the prisoners in the quality of their character; and 
when this is not the case, as must sometimes be, it is best maintained 
by rules governing the officer and limiting his conversation and con- 
tact with them ; indeed, the intercourse of subordinate officers with 
the prisoners should generally be confined to courteous business 
intercourse, such as an employer and his employ^ would have ; this 
at furthest, and a closer limit would be better. I am not in favor 
of those rigid rules that hold a prisoner's eyes upon a given spot 
from morning till evening, or that punish him for the play of a 
pleasant smile across his countenance. Bules should be flexible, 
tolerating a reasonable interpretation and a generous application. 
Prison officers, will do well to remember the adage, 

" He's a fool who has no rule, 
And jet a fool who Uvea hj rule." 

Such rules, thus explained, must be obeyed. The officer who, 
through indolence, timidity or favoritism, tolerates determined oppo- 
sition to a rule on the part of a prisoner, should be dismissed at 
once and disgraced among his fellows. The thorough subordination 
of the prisoners must be maintained at any cost and all hazards. 
This is indispensable to safe keeping ; without it no system of suc- 
cessful industry can be maintained, and all efiTort for their education, 
elevation and reformation will be ineffectual. 

A cheerful, prompt, uniform obedience to reasonable regulations is 
the desideratum of the department of discipline and police, and the 
means and methods used for obtaining this are found to depend 
much on the purpose for which it is demanded. If the demand is 
mercenary, then peremptory, sharp, severe measures are likely to 
obtain; if to gratify the natural love of authority, order or system, 
there may be more refined and skillful appliances used, but stiU cold, 
calculating, if not cruel; if for the purpose of making men better, 
then are the means and measures adopted most sure to be the vexy 
beet that can be desired. 

The means for enforcing discipline are rewards or inducements, 
and retributive penalties. No list of penalties for specific ofifences 
can be prescribed, for the character of the offence is governed very 
much bj the character of the offender and the circumstances that 
lit, and no two are entirely alike in these particulars. 
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Privation of indulgonccA, beyond the bare necessaries of healihj 
exi&tence, should precede coniiuement in a solitary opartoient; the 
shower bath in mild form, tlie appearance of sererity, and iu gome 
cases severity itself, is warranted. These more actire mcasarei of 
coerciou we called into exercise chiefly by tlic stnpid and heedloL 
Their continued dissipation having rendered them inert, tbey m 
powerless to orercomo habits of sliiftlessnees and indolence withunt 
the aid of extraneous force, and soitietiinea tliis mn^t be applieil ii 
the form of temporary phygical suffering. As before stated, how* 
ever, full ninety per cent of all prisoners may be governed witlioi: 
resort to penalty, save occfisional privation of accustomed privilege 
in exceptional cases. 

The application of any system of rewards is a delicate duty. If 
no higher motive to good conduct is presented than the Lope of re- 
ward, it ib clear that men cannot be very much elevated in the ele- 
mcnU of their character- They may time acquire habits of resp<?ct- 
able behavior ; but when there ia again presented to the mind the 
hope of reward for misconduct, the habits of the former life tisnally 
outweigh the habits acquired in prison, and they are swept nwmj 
into vicious and criminal indulgences. There is a wide differeu'^c 
between good conduct in prison and a really improved character, an-i 
it is apparent to the practical mind. The cultivation of good cbar- 
acter implies the practice of self-forgetfulncss and self-sacrilice ; bnt 
the observance of given lines of conduct for the hope of reward 
weaves into tlie character selfishness — an opposite element. Tliis 
diflSculiy may be overcome practically, if not in theory, by offering 
the inducement of rewards for progress in tlie culture of tlie quali* 
ties of being, and they may be urged to good conduct as one of the 
means to accomplish this end. Also, where one is indifferent aud 
not easily roused, rewards may bo offered as inducement to com* 
mence, but should be withdrawn in this form as soon as higher 
motives may possess the mind. I doubt the propriety of spreading 
upon the statute-book a system of rewards for given conduct; it 
would be far preferable if a supervising board or officer conld be 
intrusted with their application to individuals upon the principle 
indicated. The free use of rewards in the discipline of a prison will 
necessitate a new classification of the inmates, separating during the 
houra of labor a small number from the others; for while rewards 
stimulate the many to good, the few constituting tlie woi*8t element 
are stimulated to evil, and the rigid rnles required for the whole, if 
associated, are incongruous to the new system. The nature of re- 
wards, like that of penalties, must depend upon the character of the 
subject in hand, and cannot be prescribed beforehand for uniform 
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>plication. Yet I will state the following, which if wisely used, are 
>propriate : 

1. The hope of release from imprisonment upon the one and onJy 
ondition of improved character, which condition may be supplied 
•y legislation in connection with the organization. 

2, The privilege of overwork ; the amount so earned by prisoners 
io be paid to their indigent or dependent relatives at any time, or to 
themselves personally, at the expiration of sentence. 

3. Admission to the lecture course, to the library and reading- 
room, all of which should be provided. 

4. Extraordinary privileges of diet and clothing in exceptional, 
cases. 

The obedient regaW and attention to the rules and regulations of 
a prison by the prisoners is best secured, however, as a collateral 
effect of wise measures for their moral renovation and reformation. 
The renovation of a character debased and imbimted, which some- 
times occurs, is amoral miracle, and attests the divine agency, for God 
alone can recreate one so that he may be said to be a " new creature." 
Yet he has committed this treasure to earthen vessels that the excel- 
lency of His power may be known. That reformation of life and man- 
ners which follows the application of social forces by human agency 
is at once the process and the evidence of God's renovating work. 
This process is almost always characterized by the following mental 
phenomena : The conscience hitherto dormant is aroused ; where 
there was apparently no moral sense, there comes a consciousness 
of wrong as pertaining to practices and character ; this is succeeded 
or accompanied or preceded by clearer views of right, both as it 
relates to one's acts and inward state; and from this beginning there 
grows an ever widening difference between right and wrong in the 
appreciation of the man, until they seem separated by an impassable 
gulf— Christ and Satan impersonating the two principles, when 
the will becomes stimulated to judge, decide, choose between them. 
Thus one is convinced of sin, of righteousness and of judgment. 

There are two kinds of appliances that stimulate and aid these 
experiencies in the minds of prisoners ; those of an educational type, 
and others of purely religious caste. 

The effect of educational lectures, carefully prepared and well 
delivered, is found to excite the dullest intellect with a desire to 
know, and the most dormant conscience with an interest in prin- 
ciples which, if followed up, must lead to the examination of the 
principles of good and evil in their practical relations. These 
lectnres are also the very best means for creating a demand for 
primary instruction and a library. 
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A Bucce&&fal metliod for instructing adult pri&onere in the rndi- 
meiits of learning Lais not jet been brought out, tLoiigli enough h^ 
been dune to demonbtrate tbat it cannot be upon the old plan of 
teacliiiig letters and BjUablea arliitraiulj, but must be akin to the 
word-njetliod of more recent origin — oral and didactic. 

The library ehoiild consist of three classifications of books detigned 
for three Btagea of intellectual development, each containing biogiBr 
pliy, history, travels, scientific, religiouB and miscellaneous work*, 
all fresh new books selected from time to time aa tbej are wantei, 
and when possible, for the particular needs of individual prisone"?. 
It should be distributed under the minute direction of the cbaplaji, 
and for the purpose of aiding the educational agencies and Lis owd 
religious efforts. The power of a library for g»od will be in propoi- 
tion as the books are wisely selected and distributed, and according is 
the lectures and religious addresses are succesfifuJ and incite to thoaghL 

The means for direct religious effort are, preaching, prayer, and 
personal persuasion. 

I have listened to more than a thousand rehgious addresses or ser- 
mons to prisoners, and am forced to believe that not one in ten wa* 
of any other value to their moral improvement than as a part of ; 
religious'service or ceremony, which may or may not have exerted :> 
temporarily subduing or solemnizing effect. Thoughtful discuurs-tr 
on the central trutlis of the Gospel jmngently put, and in plain lan- 
guage, are powerful ; but doctrinal dissertation, noisy exhortation, or 
wordy invitations to " come to Jesus " are usually powerless. The 
intellectual capacity of prisoners to apprehend ideas is often under- 
valued, and their appreciation of the good and the beautiful and of 
illustrations drawn from the higher walks in life, is apt to be over- 
estimated. 

Thorough preaching is required, for prisonei^e are incredulous 
and will not be influenced by ^Yhat they coneciously do not under- 
stand ; the use of hacknicd theological phrascSj without distinct defi- 
nition, will not do ; skimming the surface of difficult questions, diving 
under or driving around them, cannot be done ; they must be laid 
open, probed to the centre, made plain, or thoj^ will prove stumbling 
blocks tp many. High truth should be presented in a simple, earnest, 
straightforward way — their minds brought into contact with God in 
the various expressions of Himself, as well as in the history of Christ. 
The preacher to prisoners, to be successful, should know ^the mind of 
his auditors,* and must know experimentally Him whom he declares, 
be thoroughly in earnest and fully prepared ; for there is no place 
where his power depends more upon what he ia^ where he is so trans- 
parent, aa before an audience of prisoners. 
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Public prayer, daily, in the presence of all the priaonerB, is proper 
id is useful antil it degenerates into mere formalism, which it is veiy 
)t to do. Occasional prayer-meetings, led by the chaplain, are of 
3ry great service to the growth of religions life among the prisoners, 
ad can be had without injury to the discipline ; private prayer, 
rliether offered for them alone or in their presence, is a power, and 
& indispensable to any form of snccessful religions work. 

The power of personal persuasion has not yet been fathomed, but, 
n my judgment, it takes rank of all the rest, and, when wisely and 
faithfully worked, in connection with prayer, preadiing, and suitable 
educational effort. These, aided by a congenial disciplinary regime 
and good business management, with the prison properly located, 
constructed, organized and supervised, all for the high design of 
reforming the prisoners and through their reformation to exert upon 
crime a repressing influence and deterring force, constitute a system 
of prison administration promising the best results. 

The consideration of the duty of society to discharged prisoners is 
properly a part of the subject treated in this paper, and attracts my 
pen; but I forbear, hoping on another occasion to present some sug- 
gestions on this, and dso as to the treatment of the pauper class. 
These topics may form the theme of another paper. 

Z. E. BEOOKWAT. 
DErEorr, JVbvemherj 1868. 
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XXVI. CALIFORNIA PRISON COMMISSION AND 
DELAWARE CRIMINAL REFORM ASSOCU.- 
TION. 

Bt Tm CoBinrovinxo Sbcwst^bt. 

The California Prison Commission, organized in Norember, 1S<5, 
has i&sued its third annual rci>ort. It ia formed on the general m-tHJel 
of onr own association, and carries on its ^vork with great zeal v : 
energy. It has already become a power in the State. The foUoa^ 
ing facts are gleaned from the report : 

" The work for the year may be summed up in statistics ae follovs: 
Number of prisoners converged with in pursuance of official dati* 
before or after their discharge, 1,378 ; whole number of intervieiR 
with these, 3,187 ; number assisted, 294. The assistance has b£<ri 
rendered as follows : By supplying legal counsel to 137 ; by eecur . 
release from imprisonment or mitigation of punishment for 57 ; sajj| .; 
ing board to 41 ; supplying money to 71 ; supplying clothing to 11; 
supplying medicine and medical treatment to 1 ; supplying meanj to 
leave the city to 56 ; securing restoration to citizenship for 2. The 
money advanced to discharged pri8onei*8 has eventually been returned 
in four cases." 

The commission procured important legislation bearing on the 
prison interests of the State, and is evidently making its influence 
for good felt in many directions. 

Afiiuiilar organization, under the name of the Delaware asooiation 
for criminal reform, was eifected last year at Wilmington, Del. Its 
objects are, '' nnder legislative anthority, to visit and inspect prisons 
throughout the State, and recommend measures of reform in prison 
discipline, to render proper assistance to persons wrongfnlly impris- 
oned, to promote the reformation of convicts in confinement and 
when discharged, to alleviate hardships in the families of criminala, 
and to prevent crime by efforts directed to its causes." 

The •spirit of the association, its intelligent grasp of the subject, 
and the judicions as well as comprehensive manner in which it pro- 
poses to go about its work, very clearly appear in the following 
extracts from an address which it has issued to the people of Dela- 
ware: 

" It is not onr design to interfere with the constituted authorities 
in the management of prisons, but, under legislative charter and 
authority, to have the power of entrance and free inspection of tho 
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iona of tliis State, such as is freely granted in other States where 
ix associatioDS have been long established and carefully a.ded by 
5 power of the Commonweal tli. 

"TYie value of such visitation and inspection by a body of men 
ho have made it their business to become acquainted with the best 
.ertiods of conducting the workings of prisons, who are comi'^tent 
> aujrgest improvements, remedies of defects, and appliances to aid, 
ncouTage and stimulate those in charge, cannot weU be overesti- 

''*''' This work, to bo done at all, must be ma<le a pronounced object 
.nd bo put in the handa of those who are willing to «s«"«^« the 
responsil^lity. It lies outside the usual drift of public thought or 
care. Beyond a very small number, the life of a prisoner u wholly 
unknown. How confined, in what apartments, how ed how ho 
Bleeps, how employ himself? - these are (lueslions, to which scarcely 
one in a thousand would be able to give the beginning of an answer. 
" To bring into existence a body of men and women interested m 
prison life, who shall make it their business to visit, inspect and 
make themselves acquainted with the conditions and workings of 
these public institutions, and who shall bring practically to bear he 
knowledge and experience they have acquired, is another of the 
designs of this association. Prison discinline has been reduced to a 
science; its literature makes in itself a library. Wo desire that our 
State should avail iUelf of knowledge which has become at once so 

extensive and so useful. . j • • „jo 

"The association aims at the per807ial refannatton of cnmtnau. 
la his confinement the prisoner is at once shut out from the moral 
and religious appliances which are so easily at hand outside the pri- 
son walls, and, where no such organization as that we seek to estab- 
lish exists, is left to the precarious and infrequent sympathy of the 
yen. few who may happen to think or be willing to give time to 
attend to him. This usually amounts to but little. The long days 
of confinement are passed without the companionship or even pres- 
ence of the good, with only that of the vicious, without books or 
mpers to beguile the tedium of confinement, often without cmploy- 
Lnt left to his own sombre or revengeful reflections, and under the 
impaise of untrained and demoralized thoughts, the prisoner is free 
to meditate now schemes of vice, to be carried into execution on his 
likrfttion " It is next to a crime in a community not to endeavor to 
cLargc all this, and to put within reach of the convict employment, 
edue^tional and moral influences, and to render the atmosphere of 
his prison not all depressing and poisonous, but, if possible, elevating 
and purifying. 
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" The second article of our Constitution speaks of rendering jwdft? 
ai^Utaiu^e to persoiis wronqfuUy imprisoned. The ca&efl cover. 
this elftiiee are of a \ory numerous and distressing character 

them out and helping them, constitutes a considerable pu: 

the work of such societies. 

''Persons are very often arrested and committed to pr 
or malicious accusations, and after a longer or shorter c^-.^^«w.^«-- 
are discharged without trial. Thej have been taken frum tlisr 
homos and families and business, confined in the company of t^ 
vicious and tlie vile, and after months of suffering are discharged 
witli the taint, the disgrace, and perhaps the corruption of the p 
upon them, yet wholly without redress or compensation. Tbe> 
be not even accused of crime, may be merely witnesses held for 
evidence, yet areinado to endure all the disgrace of prison life. Thij 
go into coniinoment perhaps young and pnre^ and come out hoft 
lessly ruined by the vicious teachings and influenoes to which dMj 
have been exposed. 

^'A short time since the writer of this found on the records of the 
jail at New Castle the cases of fifteen persons who, at <^ne term <^ 
the courts were discharged, after Imving been in prison from two to 
six months, without trial. Several of these individuals were men 
children, one a widow with unattended children at home, and aD 
confined on accusations never substantiated and never called even 
for trial. The accueers had gratified a temporary passion or malice^ 
or had obtained revenge, while tlie poor victim, because poor and 
friendless, had sufiered the sorrow and the loss. Such cases of help- 
less and friendless suffering, under such flagrant injustice, appeal 
most strongly to every friend of humanity and righteousness. To 
create friends and help to bring such cases to the notice of appro- 
priate authority and obtain justice for them, is a matter which com- 
mends itself in our organization to every benevolent mind. 

"Our Constitution speaks oC tho Juniilies of criminals. Here 20 
a subject seldom thought of by the public; attention, if given at all, 
is fixed on the culprit. He is justly convicted, sentenced, goes to 
his long confinement and the case is ended, when the prison pafises 
out of view. But there are worse than orphans and widows left 
behind to struggle without the help of husband and father. These 
are forgotten. Sometimes it is a mother. She may be wicked ; she 
may have been justly committed, but outside are little children and 
a home. Who shall care for them? Cases of heartrending intereat 
are constantly occurring of tliis nature. 

" We hgpe, through the agency of this association, to care for such 
families ; to provide them with homes in appropriate places, or insti- 
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Lons, and to prevent the almost inevitable vagrancy and sufFering 
1 crime which await them, if no friend appears for their relief. 
* The discharged prisoner is an object of deep and important inter- 
i. His case demands at once care and sympathy. After months, it 
%j be years, of confinement, the doors are opened and he goes out a 
ae man. But how or where ? The air of the prison is about him ; 
le fact that he is a discharged prisoner is 8u£Scient at once to ex- 
inde him from employment ; he is poor and without money, without 
ecent clothing and without iHends^that are friends. Whither shall 
le got 

^^ By the dire necessities of his case, he is driven back to his old 
iBSociations. Lost to all good friendships, the vicious companionships 
wluch led him into crime wait with open arms to receive him back 
and tempt him again. Perhaps the most of those speedy recommit- 
ments of criminals which shock the observer, arc brought about by 
the absolute inability of the discharged prisoner to escape from such 
influences. Many a convict, desiring earnestly to rcfonn, looks for- 
ward, not with joy, but with shrinking dread, to the day when his 
term of imprisonment ends, since he knows so well that ho cniuiot 
resist the temptations which eagerly will welcome him the moment 
the heavy doors open before him. 

" This association seeks to take such by the hand, speak words of 

hope and encouragement in his ear, provide him with clothing and 

tronBportation, send him beyond the reach of old associations and 

into new ones, obtain suitable employment, and so, under better 

allspices, help him to a better life. 

" To prevent crime hy ^orta directed to it» causes : under these 
general tenns the association signifies its desire to direct its attention 
to the state of our almshouses and institutions of similar character. 
We hope not only to search out abuses, and to suggest and promote 
improyementa in them, but to explore the wide field of vagrancy and 
pauperism, those fruitful causes and effects of crime. In this depart- 
ment of philanthropic effort a wide field opens and urgently demands 
careful study and earnest effort. The common interests of society 
and of humanity alike require them at our hands." 
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XXVII. DETROIT HOUSE OF SHELTER. 

Bt tub OowMEgrosnitsa Skcbit4st. 

This is a female refuge, established in connection wnth tbe Detnctt 
house of correction. A 8ome\^at extended account of the plm 
and objects of this institution was given in our last annual rep^ffi. 
The building for its accommodatiou was erected, famidhed aai 
opened for the reception of inmates during the past year. The bctf 
idea of the aim and working of the institution during its brief li» 
tory of two months, may be obtained from the report of Mib. A. H, 
R. Wi^in, matron. She obsen-es : 

" The house of shelter opened on the 22d of October, 1868, bat 
though open, cannot be said to be fully in operation, for we have re- 
ceived from but one of the several classes for which the house ia it- 
signed, namely, those having served a term of imprisonment in the 
house of correction. Wo have considered it wise to test the influeuct 
of the house upon this class, before receiving others. Considering' the 
element of character with which wo have had to deal, the house of 
shelter has thus far been a fair success, so far as we can judge of the 
success of any enterprise of this kind in a little more than two uiontJtf. 
There arc three grades of the class thus far treated with wliicL we 
have had to do* 

" First, those who possess fair intellect, some culture, and liave in 
early life been surrounded with the restraints and love of hoojc. 
One case will illustrate the cl^iss in question, and the result that uaaj 
be reasonably looked for from 'hemic life' in tins institution. It Is 
that of a girl twenty years of age, a native of Havana, from which 
place the parents removed when she was quite young. She was reli- 
giously educated, tenderly reared and loved, has good common-ecliaol 
education, with a knowledge of music. Soon after the deatli of her 
mother, the father married again, and the home became unpleasant. 
She determined no longer to submit to the abuses and indignities 
she was com[)elIed to beai", and, under the pressure of extreme irrita- 
tion, left home, became discouraged, and soon entered upon a course 
of life which resulted in her commitment to the house of correction, 
under sentence of tlu'ee months or a fine. At the expiration of her 
tenn she avowed her determination of again entering upon the old 
life, as the only means then offered of obtaining a livelihood. Detis- 
tutc of monc}', friends or homo, she realized that the social ban waa 
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DTI lier ; she courted death and destruction, and sought it in this 
cy, knowing her race would sooner be run. At this critical mo- 
Bnt, -when her future course of life seemed fixed beyond hope of 
lange, a home was offered her in the house of shelter, which she 
ladly accepted. By reason of her superior intelligence and culture, 
ad the heurtiness with which she enters into the daily duties of her 
ew lioxne, she exerts a power for good upon the other inmates, at 
mce of service to them and insuring permanency of progress in her 
jwn elevation. 

" The second class are those who have had but little educational 
advantages, but are not viciously inclined, whose moral sense is clear 
and active, who only need judicious guiding and the stimulus of 
timely encouragement to keep and hold them. An interesting case 
of this kind is that of one who has just been provided with a good 
home in a Christian family. At two years of age she was left an 
orphan and for a time dependent upon the charity of neighbors, 
when persons, actuated partly by pity but more by selfishness, 
received the little wanderer into their family. Her most vivid 
recollections of childhood are of hardsliip, harshness, fear and toil. 
Possessing a natxire capable of appreciating kindness and love, ardently 
longing for it, but being constantly repelled, the fine delicate feelings 
of her heart were crushed, and while yet a child in years, though old 
in Bufiering, she left the place which had been called home to provide 
for herself. More by the circumstances of her surroundings than from 
any inherent tendency to evil, she entered upon an openly vicious 
course, and was soon committed to the house of correction. She came 
to the house of shelter at the expiration of her sentence, giving evi- 
dence of her fixed determination to lead a respectable life. From 
the day Bhe came among us, we regarded her as among our most 
hopeful eases ; cheerful in disposition, full of life and native wit, her 
presence acted as a charm in the house. The readiness and rapidity 
^ith which she learned to read was truly surprising. She possesses 
qualities and capabilities which, if encouraged and educated, would 
have made her a noble woman, and, shielded by love and care in 
earlier life, she would probably have escaped the evils actually 
incurred. 

"The third class, and by far the most numerous, are those who 
have never opened their eyes upon the world in an atmosphere of 
pure social life, who have known nothing but harshness, poverty and 
vice, whose natural powers are weakened, whose physical systems are 
diseased hj inherited propensities and the continued practice of evil. 
Witlisoch, a life of sin and crime is almost inevitable, without some 
extraneous force of physical restraint, continued for a long time. In 
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oxceptional cases only, do I believe anch can be reached by any 
methods now practised. After spending the first fifteen years of 
their existence, the time when permanent impressionfl are made and 
life-long habits formed, they have left no consdons will-power and 
little moral sense ; they are cormpted and enfeebled in mind and body, 
and are not, as a class, capable of being permanently hdd in eaniad 
with better inflaences, except nnder compnlsory restraint, as before 
Btated, For such, the house of shelter can do but little ; the tnift 
of which assertion has been proved, as far as our short experienee 
can prove it, in several instances. After the novelty of their ner 
life has worn away, they sink to their own level in spite of the be^ 
efforts wo can make to prevent it ; they long again for the old excite- 
ments, and return to them only to be checked by the intCTposing 
arm of the law. With them a life of d^radation is a moral cer- 
tainty for a few years, when their miserable existence is terminated 
by death. No more humane movement could be inaugurated and 
carried out than to forcibly restrain such for an indefinite period 
(until such restraint can be safely relaxed), where the needs of thor 
condition shall be ministered to. 

^^ For the first and second classes named, there is every hope and 
encouragement to labor. I firmly believe they can be saved to 
themselves, to society, and for Heaven, through the forces that^ze 
centred in this and similar * homes.' These forces are p^sonal 
Ariendship, home life, divine love. Those who are not susoqitibZe 
to religious means can often be moved by human affectum. It we 
can suecood in attaching them to aursdves^ it is comparatively ea^^ 
to procure the transfer of that attachment to SBm to whom it bcJoE^ 
of right, 

^^ ^ Home life ' is powerful ; for those whom we Beek to ben^ mre 
what they are, more firom the absence of pure home H& in ehiklbood, 
than fh>m any other one cause. A home well governed and ordered, 
where habits of regularity and industry are maintained, enHvened by 
cheerfbl and attractive amusements, wbere the dcMnestie a flSBC tion a are 
encouraged and given play, exerts a restraining, guiding and psrxiy* 
ing influ^ice, stimulating the nobler fedinga to action, ^ns ' home 
of shelter* home will be the npoi around iriiicii tiie tboo^rta of 
many otherwise homd^a ones win dnst^, and to whidi they w3l 
vleligfat to retora in aftw year& Love, as exemplified in a tr^ 
Christian hocne, is, next to the penosal inftoenee of loved ooea, Ae 
sIrvMigest fiMTe to bold to virtne &e wayward wanderer The hdtm- 
^iceof a single word ofkn brii^upmemorieaofsadi ahone, evea 
amid sc«i«» of dissiptttioii, and stizs die better natvre 
obecored* 
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'* But far transcending all other agencies is the power of Qtod^B love, 
manifested in the life and lore of Jesus Ohrist, to reclaim and hold 
lese hearts. This lave He has committed to ns to wield for others, 
3.d. our own devices and efforts will be snccessM in proportion as 
aey are' inspired by Him. We may be gifted to please, apt to 
astruct, vrise to guide, and imbued with a deep^ strong love ; but the 
eal po'wer is of God 
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XXVin. REPORT ON STATE PRISONS. 

Bt a Oumjuttul 

The undersigned, a comnuttee appointed by the TXew YoA fmm 
Afisociation, under chapter 717 of the Laws of 1868, to examine into 
the financial condition of the State prieoilB and the refimnato; 
agencies employed in them, would respectfully report : 

During the summer of 1868, three or more of our number have T^teJ 
each of the State prisons, have inspected them, and have called In- 
fore us such of the officers and such other persons as seemed ezpe£- 
ent. We also carefully examined the accounts and inspected tk 
books of these institutions. 

Extracts from the testimony taken are subjoined^ as well aa god 
documentary evidence as seemed material to be published. We 
would also respectfdlly refer to evidence bearing on the same genenl 
subject, heretofore obtained by the agency of the New York Frisoa 
Association, and which it did not seem necessary to take agais. 
This will be found in our twenty-second report, for the year 186?, 
on pages 318-^98. We shall in tibe course of this report make some 
reference to the testimony there taken, as well as to that now sub- 
mitted. 

The results of these various items may now be grouped together 
in the following order: Fart first, Finance; part second, Sefonna- 
tion. 

Past Fibst — Finance. 

This branch of the subject we propose to treat under two diviaions : 

I. General financial considerations applicable to all the State prisons. 

II. Special remarks upon individual prisons. 

Division L 

Under the first division we shall examine — 

Section 1. The influence of the contract system^ oonddered finan- 
cially. 

Section 2. The political relations of the prisons to finance. 

Section 3. Other considerations of a financial character. 

Before entering upon the conclusions to be derived from the testi- 
mony, it is proper to give a sketch of the witnesses examined, and 
the opportunities afforded to them for an understanding of the sub- 
ject. The classes of persons examined were ex-State prison inspect- 
ors, prison officials — such as wardens and ex-wardens, chaplains, 
physicians, clerks, teachers, storekeepers, keepers, contractors and 
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ntractors, foremen — and a few citizens of other callings, but 
^liar with the subject. There is no witness who speaks simpl}^ 

fi opinions formed as an expert in matters of prison discipline, 
all testify from their personal experience and observation. More 
ecifically, the committee examined Dr. Bates, formerly State prison 
apector; Morgan Augsbury, ex-warden; A. G. Salisbury, present 
vden at Auburn ; Rev. J. B. Smith, chaplain at Sing Sing ; Rev. 
OB. A. Canfield, chaplain at Aubiu-n ; Matthew Benson, principal 
eeper at Sing Sing ; M. V. Bates, principal keeper at Auburn ; Dra. 
imith, Button and Pryne, physicians respectively at Clinton, Auburn 
tnd Sing Sing; Messrs. Dunn, Williams and Walker, contractore 
>r ex-contractors ; with the clerks and one or more keepers at each 
prison. Tlicre was no official source of information open to the 
committee which they did not seek to explore. The results sur- 
prisingly confirm testimony heretofore taken. The evidence bcare 
unmistakably the stamp of truth. We are constrained to believe, from 
■lints and glimpses obtained, that the worst features of the case have 
^ot been fully disclosed. We desire to understate the effect of the 
testimony, rather than to exaggerate it. Any impartial reader, wo 
think, will be convinced that nothing effectual can be done for onr 
State priBon3, except by thorough regeneration in theory as well as 
in practice. 

Section /. 
The Injhetice upon Fnancial Matiagement of the Coni/ract System, 

of Lobar, 
By the contract system is meant the act of letting, at a fixed sum 
per day, for a limited period, the labor of convicts to certain persons, 
called contmctors. It is the duty of the agent and warden of the 
prison, wben necessary, to advertise for sealed proposals for a certain 
nmuter of men to be employed by contractors, say for five years, 
at a parlknlar occupation. The State, on its part, furnishes the 
flhopa and i!ie means for heating them, together with keepers to con- 
trol the men; the contractor pn)vides materials, macliincry with tlic 
means of its propulsion, and citizens as instructors of the convicts, 
in the different branches of the business in which tliey are employed. 
In some instances, citizen mechanics are introduced into the prison 
by tie contractors to aid in some portion of the work. 

It ifi only necessary to consider this system at present witli refer- 
ence to tk penal institutions at Auburn and Sing Sing, as it is no 
loni];er in operation at Clinton. 

Tliefinaiicial effect f»f the syatem maybe considered under the fol- 
Vwirig lieads: First, direct effect upon the financial interests of tlie 
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State; second, indirect efiEect in its infloenoe upon warden, lem 
and prisoners, in lowering the general tone of the piiBon, and tkl 
impairing efiSdency both in superintendence and labor. 

1. Direct Infiuevhce of the Contract Syttem. 

Theoreticallj considered, the contract system has a memre of 
plausibility. It appears, on various grounds, that it is inexpediett 
for the State to manage the labor of its convicts. The imptntia 
upon the warden of the double duty of carrying on prison indnsbiei I 
and conducting the discipline would seem to overburden him. Oi I 
the other hand, the introduction into the institution of an iudqoi i 
ent superintendent of industries, might lead to an uneeemly s& ^ 
injurious conflict between persons having in some respects co-<»dim& 
power. The State, too, it may be claimed, in this way oomea m 
the labor market as producer, and thus contends with its own d^ | 
zens, reducing by its competition the profits of their labor, 
perhaps, in some instances, by forced sales, artificially depreasing th 1 
price of manufactures. Men familiar with political economy nw 
also urge that the State is but a poor promoter of finance, that k 
productive methods are expensive, and that its whole managemeii 
of industries is inefficient. 

{t cannot be denied that there is force in these considerationa, aai 
that plausible objections can be raised to State management. But, 
it must always be remembered that the question is not whether ttie 
State shall engage in productive labor which it is at liberty to decline. 
It is rather the problem of how a master shall occupy the time <rf 
servants whom he is obliged to emploj/. It may be likened to the 
case, of an unwilling slave proprietor, who has persons on his hands 
who must be employed, whom he would gladly discharge naw^ who 
must be discharged at a future da/y^ and whose instruction and 
education in morals, necessary to their coming freedom, he must care 
for, as well as his own profit. It is impossible for sudi a proprietor 
to consider the financial question cdone. He must r^ard all the 
questions which present themselves with an eye to the best good of 
his employ^ and to the welfare of society on whoiju they are soon to 
be cast, as well as to his own pecuniary advantage. 

It is in this broad light that we shall consider the contract system, 
and while it is our duty, as a committee charged with this subject, 
to make the mere financial aspect of the case most prominent, we do 
not intend to lose sight of nor to dwarf the other considerations 
pressing upon our attention. 

The direct losses to which the State is liable, through the action of 
contractors, are mainly derived from the following aouroee : 
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L. Tlie pwwer of the contractor to exact a low rate of wages for 
> men that he hires or other favorable conditions in the contract. 
d. Reclaraations, on his part, for real or exaggerated clakuB for 
imageB, occajsioned through the alleged action of the State. 
3. Bad debts and cancellation of contracts. 
4- CoiTiiption of keepers. 

5. Sale to the State, at an exorbitant price, of hia property or 
[gilts under a contract. 

6. Overwork and its effects. 

T» Want of classification among convicts. 

We propose to consider these several points in their order. 

1. LonD Rates of Wages. 

The mode in which the labor of the men is obtained at too low a 

rate is either by combination among the contractors themselves, 

fiti£ing competition and leaving the State at the mercy of some one 

or two of them, or else by favoritism on the part of the State officera 

in making the contracts. In this manner, unusually and improperly 

favorable clauses are sometimes inserted in the contract. 

"We do not deny that convict labor is not in itself equal in effi- 
ciency to free labor. This concession involuntary labor always makes 
to freedom. Moreover, many convicts are weakened by dissipation 
and vice in all its forms, But with all due abatement on these 
grounds, the enormous dispaiity between the compensation received 
by the State and that which is paid to a citizen cannot be accounted 
tor flolely in this manner. On the contrary, favored contractors know 
how to secure the most valuable conti-acta. 

fif we now recur to the evidence, wo find these points established. 
Mr* &, W. Hubbell* testifies that convict labor is commonly worth 
seventy per cent of free labor. And yet Mr. Salisbury informs us, 
that at Auburn '' one sash and blind contract'* is let at 55 cents a 
day for lOO men; the "hame" contract for 5S cents per day; the 
*'toor' contract at 73^ cents for 100 men ; the " cabinet" ci>ntract at 
W cents A day for 75 men ; the " shoe" contract at 40 cents a day for 
350 men I 
V Tbo profits that are made on some contracts at those prices are 
■ bWd by the evidence taken on the claim for damages under the 
alwgation of the printint^ contract. The evidence was, that the men 
were let at GO centd per day; proof was made that they actually 
gained for tlie contractor from five to six dollars per day, deducting 
10 jier cent. 
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Moreover, the contractors often succeed in having men rated & 
half-pay men or quarter-pay men. Mr. Salisbury testifies that a 
his accession to office he found men of this class. Mr. FracfcH:. 
clerk at Sing Sing, testifies to the same effect Mr. AugBboij, j 
former warden at Auburn, is still more specific. He states thitvkL 
he went to Auburn as agent, in 1866, he found that, of 300 mss c® 
contract, about 40 were half-pay men, and he believes that sott o: 
that number earned full pay. 

It would seem that prospective profits on such contracts wooldbs 
a subject of competition among contractors. It is found, hawwj. 
often, that there is no competition. The practical working oft 
arrangement finds clear illustration in the shoe contract at Auban. 
let June 20, 1868, for three years. A prior contract to Dunn, Gr 
& Co. expired in January, 1868. These men were allowed, Jink 
the inspectorship of G^en. Bamxmi, to work something less than hr 
hundred and fifty men without pay^ from some time in Jannar 
until about the Ist of April 1* Mr. Dunn, the contractor, swears ^ 
no compensation whatever was made, directly or indirectly, to m 
one. The labor was presented to the contractors, and no propodtk 
was made that they should take the men and pay monthly for then. 
Every one can draw his own inference from this statemenL It vs 
truly a princely generosity on the part of the trustees of tl* 
State, being fully equivalent to a gift of $200 a day I Iji Jnm 
the men were let at forty cents a day. The advertised proposals 
required that at least 350 men should be taken, or none. There wk 
no competition, and John Dunn was awarded the whole. At tk 
time of taking the contract, he had an arrangement with Pancoast, 
Sage & Co., that they should take from him 100 men at forty-five 
cents a day, though his impression is that the inspectors did not knov 
of this understanding. Dunn himself is of the opinion that the con- 
, tract could have been let more readily in fewer numbers — say from 
60 to 100 men. Why should not the inspectors have adopted a rule 
for their guidance, which the courts apply to all trustees, that they 
should take the same care of tinst property as a prudent man would 
of his own? The labor of convicts is property — it is capable of 
sale — and inspectors are fairly held to the same measure of respon- 
sibility as trustees. 

The mode in which competition in bids is sometimes stifled is well 
illustrated in this contract of Dunn's. He swears that he took the 

* There is a material difference between the evidence of Salisbury and Dunn on 
this point. Salisburj swears tliat no work was performed for Dunn bj these men 
after January, while Dann himself swears that he had their Ubor gratia oniU some 
time in April. 
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ontract in his Bolo name, but that he had a previous understanding 
rith five other gentlemen that thej should have a share in it, and 
hat these persons are now honafide partners ; and that he had actually 
nade an arrangement with Pancoast, Sage & Go. to sublet to them 
LOO of his men at an advance of over ten per cent on what he paid. 
These parties might well afford to permit Dunn to be the sole bidder, 
when, by that means, they were certain to get all the men they 
wanted at less than half the real value of their labor, whereas, if 
they had all been competing in open market, they would have been 
obliged to approximate at least to the true worth of what they 
should get. 

Another illustration is foxmd at Sing Sing. Locke, an ex-keeper 

and formerly a butcher, states that having learned that beef was 

being supplied by the quantity at ten cents a pound, he offered the 

warden to supply as good at eight This offer was rejected on the 

ground that "it was not worth while to bother about making a 

change." The witness testifies that he was satisfied that he could 

have made $200 per car load on his offer, and that a car load was 

needed about eveiy nine days. 

It fdrther appears that in some instances the written instruments 

which the parties execute do not express the real contract between 

them. There is a " verbal " or oral understanding that, on certain 

contingencies, the written stipulations shall not be applicable. Mr. 

Balisbniy informs us that while the " sash and blind " contract at 

Album calls for 100 men, only 60 men are employed ; and that the 

contractors claim that there was a verbal understanding that they 

were not hound to take over 50 men, and that though a report of this 

daim had been made to the inspectors, they had taken no action. 

So aiflo A. Walker swears that in a certain contract of sale which 
he made with the inspectors, there was an oral understanding that 
if the comptroller did not ratify it, he (Walker) should have the con- 
tract back, with all the improvements. This growing practice seems 
to do away with the whole object of written contracts, and is much 
to be reprehended. No oral understanding of this kind is ever in 
favor of the State, but always enures to the benefit of the contractor, 
and enables him to evade the positive provisions of the writing. 

There is also another fact that deserves notice in this connection, 
which JB, the loose manner in which written contracts are sometimes 
made, and the absence of all the ordinary saf^uards against fraud. 
All prudent lawyers, in making a vital interlineation in a written 
inBtmment, note it in the attestation clause, or in some other appro- 
priate manner. Yet the whole claim for damages under a contract 
recently abrogated by the Legislature turns upon the effect of a 
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single interlined word, without any notice of it in the instnzmm. k 
We refer to the printing contract of last year. There is a gesenl f 
clanse in the contracts made by the inspectors that the oontrtctois 
take them subject " to prohibition by law" Under this proviaoo, 
there could be no claim by the printing contractors for dam^ 
But it happens that the word "existing" is interlined in thear cm- 
tract before the word " law," in entire opposition to the general ^ae- 
tice ; and under this word they urge their claim. It is strange thit 
the contractors were satisfied with a mere interlineation of sudi n 
important word, and doubly strange that the inspectors shonld pe- 
mit so loose a method to be resorted to and one so open to franc 
It certainly would be possible for one who intended to create frmdi- 
lently for himself a claim for damages, when he found he had nooe, 
to cause such an interlineation to be made by some person having 
access to the contract. We charge no wrong in this case, thon^ 
without the explanation of the contractor that it was done in good 
faith, there would have been grave suspicions attending it. 

2. Seclamcttions hy Gcmiractors, 

Oases are continually arising where, for some real or fancied injury, 
the contractor lays daim to damages. For the most part these 
claims are exa^erated ; at other times they are no doubt just. In 
either case, if the State pays, the pecuniary loss is fairly attributable 
to the contract system, l^e misfortune is, that by force of the con- 
tract the State binds and fetters itself. Should its views of public 
policy change and the contract be abrogated, it must pay damages 
In many of these cases, had the State itself employed the convicts, 
there would have been no loss, but a simple change of labor frcmi one 
branch of business to another. 

These views are extremely well illustrated by the printing contract 
already referred to. After the inspectors had entered into the con- 
tract, much public dissatisfaction arose that convicts should be 
employed in this business, owing to an apprehension that the com- 
pensation of printers might be reduced. These views prevailed with 
the Legislature, and the contract was nullified. The contractors have 
set up a claim for seventy-five thousand dollars damages — claiming 
that the men whom they hired for a few cents per day were worth 
several dollars. Had the State managed the industries, there would 
have been but a transfer fi*om one department of labor to another, 
with such slight loss as might follow upon a sale of materials. 

3. Looses hy lad DAts and GanoeUaMon of Contrcusis, 
It not unfi^uently happens that losses of this kind occur. Oon* 
tractors accumulate arrearages which for a long time remain unpud^ 
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1 are Boxnetimes wholly lost. The working of the system in this 
ipect is shown in several instances by the testimony. Thos the 
binet contract in the Anbnm prison expires Angnst 31, 1869. It 
IS anntilled for default in the contractor on the 20th of June, 1868. 
lie contract was broken np, because the contractor was largely in 
Tears, owing $24,744.35. At the time of the investigation, the 
ispectors had settled the indebtedness by an indorsed promissory 
ote, which had gone to protest by their indulgence, though it was 
aid that the security was good. 

So during Mr. Augsbury's wardenship, Fenton, a contractor, 
ailed; owing $10,000, which was only obtained by refusing to award 
i contract to him, unless he would pay up his past indebtedness. An 
Inference as to the value of a contract which brought him to such 
terms can readily be drawn. What was worse, he owed each of the 
convicts whom he had hired for overwork, from one dollar down to a 
few pennies. The next contractor (Dunn) felt bound to pay these, as 
he says. Is it not probable that this "obligation" was taken into 
account in fixing the rate at which the men were let to Dunn, so 
that, practically, the whole loss fell upon the State? 

The same state of things, or worse, is found at Sing Sing. After 
Septemb^, 1866, the owner of the " Walker" contract fell into arrears, 
with a balance against him of $7,597.96, nearly all of which was for 
labor. The whole amount is still due. There is also due on the 
auger contract the sum of $13,069.59, and smaller sums on others. 
We confined our inquiries to recent cases, and have no means of 
exact knowledge as to what has been the result in the past, though 
in general we know that heavy losses have been sustained. Dr. 
Sates, who was inspector for six years, expresses himself in this man- 
ner; "Tinder the contract system, if money is made, the contractor 
makes it, and in case of loss, the State sustains it, as the contractor 
does not pay." 

4. Corruption of Officers. | 

It is plain that the self-interest of the contractor will often be 
opposed, in particular instances, to the discipline of the institution 
and the highest good of the convict. If the contractor is a man of 
determination, he adopts the one or the other of two courses; he 
either drives away the keeper who resists him, or resorts to the more 
quiet process of corrupting him. How much of this is done, it is im- 
possible to say. Testimony on such a point is not easily accessible. 
There Ib enough evidence, however, to show that it exists. Some of 
this is in the form of rumor, and would not be admissible as evidence 
of a distinct fact in a court of justice. Mr. Augsbury (late warden) 
[Senate, ITo. 10.] 66 
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fitatee that he was informed bya foreman that a keeper was reoeniag 
pay from a contractor. 

There is, however, teatimonj* still more direct Mr. Locke sve&i 
that he knew that certain contractors paid $20 a month to a keeper 
to secnre greater vigilance and activitj on his part in the promodoo 
of their interests, and that he was once offered that amount \m^ 
if he wonld leave the shop where he was and go to anodier. Xr. 
Wade, before a oonmiittee of the Prison Association in 1866, si«& 
that he knew a keeper who received more money from the oontnc&r 
than he did from the State in the form of salary ; and that it n 
quite common for keepers to receive &vors from contractors in ik 
form of presents, loans of money, etc Indeed, it is matter of 000- 
mon belief in the prisons that influence of this kind is freely nsd 
there. 



6. Sales to ths Siaie at exorbiiant Prices, 
When the inspectors have made a contract with which they in ^ 
dissatisfied and which is not prohibited by law, their only reooone 
is to buy out the interest of the contractor. He then sets his piiee 
extremely high ; and the men whom a little while before he conad- 
ered worthless and of no account, now become most valuable wozi- 
men, and bis views of prospective profits kindle his imagination. He 
is determined, the inspectors are indifferent ; he is prompted by setf^ 
interest, the inspectors have a languid sentiment for the public good. 
The stronger party wins, and the contract is sold at enormous rates. 
This result is well seen in the sale of the Walker contract at Sing 
Sing. Alfred Walker made a contract, March 1, 1867, for working tla 
quarry at Sing Sing. It called for 100 men, and was to continue for five 
years. This contract was owned in June, 1868, in equal shares by 
himself and Sands & Son. At that time he bought tibie interest of 
Sands & Son in the property and contract for $11,500, and thus be- 
came absolute owner. The estimate that the owners of the whole 
pro|>erty put upon it was, that it was worth $23,000. Shortly after 
this, in the very same month, Walker made a bargain with the in- 
spectors, acting as the agents of the State, to sell his whole interest 
for $125,000, thus obtaming $62,500 for what he had paid almost 
contemporaneously $11,500, and an equal advance for his own half 
interest It is believed that no more stupendous profit has been 
made in this generation, when the amount of capital and the nature 
of the property are considered. 

It is worth while to go a little more deeply into this transaqtion. 
It will bear study. Walker purchased the half interest of Sands, 
covering the property and chances of profits to accrue from the con- 
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x^^\,, -foT ^11,600. Sands swears, as will be seea in his testimony, 

;^liat he regaraed that sum as a fair price for his entire interest in the 

coi^xcexn, and considered himself fully paid for what he parted with. 

But no inventory of items was made out, no specification of the 

^aixiation pat upon the particular parts or pieces of property and 

privilege, covered by the transaction. , A few days afterward, Walker 

Bold to the inspectors the whole of the property and franchises, valued 

by himself and his partner at $23,000, for $125,000, for which amount 

they gave Walker a draft on the comptroller of the State. But as 

there h&d been no inventory of items when Sands sold to Walker, so 

there w as none when Walker sold to the inspectors. The whole was 

lumped together, and a clear advance of more than $100,000 paid to 

"Walker, over and above his own valuation made a few days before. 

This was done, too, in the face of a letter from the comptroUer, under 

date of June ^7, 1868, addressed to the inspectors, and lying open 

before them, of which the following is an extract : 

" Upon reading the act in your presence, yesterday, I was of the 
impression, and so stated, it only required the consent of the comp- 
troller that you should act, and I have not changed my opinion. 
But I am bound to say that the construction is not free from doubt, 
and it is possible that further reflection may induce a change ot 
opinion ; and whether I should remain of the same opinion or not, 
others, and especially the Legislature, who must provide the means 
of paying whatever shall be agreed upon, may be of opinion that 
. the agreement, when consummated, shall be consented to by the 
comptroller. In this view, then, of the possible construction of the 
act, I venture to suggest some reasons why, in my judgment, no very 
conaiderable sum should be allowed the contractors as the value of 
the contract. The value of the machinery, buildings, etc., I assume, 
can very easily and satisfactorily be ascertained. The amount and 
value of such property cannot be very large. Then, aa to the value 
of the contract : 

'* 1. I am of opinion that the contract is without the authority of 
law and void. If so, it has no value. 

" 2. If the contract is valid, there is reserved in it to the State the 
right to work the quarries and take materials therefrom for * State 
pnrposes,' which would secure Ijho right, without compensation to 
the contractors, to take all the materials desired for the new capitol, 
or other State purposes ; and I have no doubt the State would avail 
themselves of the reservation, if materials from the quarries should be 
wanted for the purposes named. 

*'3. I very much doubt whether the contract, if valid and exclusive 
to the extent claimed, is as valuable as is suggested by the contrac- 
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u It ifl not improbable that a bufiinees may be done Trith tie 
iber of men named under the contract, yielding a reason^ 
It ; bat I think the return wonld not be hrge to the contractoa 
expenditures will have to be large, for much of which no isi- 
ate return will be made, but which will eamre directly to t&e 
it of the State at the termination of the contract. AH tiaak 
in opening the quarriee, improving the grounds, erecting voik- 
etc., and in opening a market for the products, will enure to 
anefit of the State, when at the close of the contract it slid 
) the poBsession of the property, while much of the eocpenditon 
eld no direct return to the contractor, and cannot be repsud to 
any way. 

the same time, it is safe to say that the opm*ations, under the 
*, must necessarily be limited, and a large business cannot be 
) under it, in view of the number of men employed and the 
the contract. 

lew of these facts and other considerations, I take the libei^ 
iting that it is not probable that any agreement for compen- 
the contractor, which should include any considerable sum 
lue of the contract in view of prospective profits, would be 
by the Legislature, or by any one whose duty it may be to 
* disapprove the terms of the agreement." 
>e seen that the comptroller states that " the valne of the 
buildings," etc., that is, of all the property, item by it^n, 
the sale, ** can vexy easily and satisfactorily be ascer- 
id he assumes, as a matter of course, that it will be. Yet 
the kind was done. The round sum of $125,000 was 
concern in the lump, as if that amount was a mere trifle, 
1, without valuable consideration, upon a &vorite. Bat 
the whole transaction is, that although the inspectors 
ig of the Ml board to consummate the re-purchase of 
md did consummate it at the said meeting, as the evi- 
yet there is no record whatever, in their minutes, of 
, such as it was their duty to make ; nor are the* 
meeting signed by the members of the board, as is 
ach regular meeting. Is this business ! Is this the 
ir their private interests f » 

''alker first appeared before the committee, he stated 
Inventory of the property sold to the State, the half 
he had purchased of Mr. Sands, but said that he would 
paper for our use. At his second examination, son^e 
tated that he had not prepared the document yet, 
aoon. We pressed him by repeated letters for the 
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>von\i6efl inventory, and at length Bueceeded in obtaining it An 

il^stract of this paper is appended to Walker's testimony. It bears 

Into Juno 27, 1867, but was not prepared and furnished to the com- 

tiiittee till sometime during the month of February. It purportfl 

to be a statement of the property bought by Walker of Sanda, in 

Juue last, juat as it existed at that time. The valuation then put 

npoii tho property in the gross, by both parties, was $23,000. This 

Bumo property, in the document furnished to the committee, an 

affs tract of which is herewith submitted, ie swelled to the amount of 

85I,315_73 ; but even this snnij which is more than twice the value 

oi' the concern as fixed by the parties themBelves at the first sale, 

^\\\GU tliD negotiations were conducted on a basis of fact, is again 

cousideTahly more than doubled when the State, through its chosen 

v\Si!;cnts and trustees, becomes the purchaser. The whole thing afTords 

u protty cxem]ilification of what can be achieved by the manipulation 

o\' fic;iire3, and of the mode in which values are swelled and aug- 

mcntcd, when ebam is substituted for reality, and when bargains are 

made by trustees who have only the interest of the public to look 

after, instead of peraons who are transacting their own busuicss, and 

whose wits are sharjiencd by the teachings of self-interest. The 

inspectors knew that, within a few days, Sands had been half owner 

of that property. Did they know at what price he had sold it to the 

man of whom they were i>urchasing ? Did they make any effort to 

ascertain that fact? U they neitlier knew it nor tried to ascertain 

it, they confess thcmficlvcs incompetent. If they were in possession 

of that knowledge, can they themselves claim to have discharged 

the trust confided to them with fidelity? 

Tkc draft to Walker was not paid. The claim is now before the 
Legislature; what disposition will be made of it, we have no means 
of knowing. As to what ought to be done vntii it, we have a very 
decided opinion. 

6, Overwork and ita Effects. 
This system, whic!i still prevails at Sing Sing, is described by Mr. 
Iluljbc'll. It has no authority of law, but has been introduced by 
contractors, who brought in contraband articles to please the con- 
victs and iiiduee them to do extra work. Tho matter first received 
detiiiite shape nnder the direction of Mr. Hubbcll, then warden, who 
caused an account to be opened with cac!i convict, and the fair value of 
lii^ overwork to be credited to him. The evils produced by the former 
irre^ilar practice were much mitigated by this regulation. Still, 
tlie whole system of overwork appears to bo objectionable on several 
gromuU. The true course is believed to be, to cause the convict to do 
a fair day's work, and then allow him a fixed percentage of his 
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earnings. In this case, the State prevents him from exeeeaive esa- 
tion to which he may otherwise be stimnlated, and shields him frn 
the unwarrantable exactions of the contractors. It is in evidcott 
that when a man has been induced by overwork to do an extmwS- 
nary day's work, the contractor will insist that he ought to do k 
much from day to day, and will also hold up the amount as a stni- 
ard for other men. This naturally occasions discontent and iDW- 
ing, and sometimes leads to ill effects upon discipline. This in te& 
reacts upon the efficiency of convict labor. More specific det&k 
may be sou^t in the testimony of Mr. Hubbell, Dr. 'Button ui 
others. 

7. WotU of Clasdficatwn mrumg GonmctB, 

Under the contract system, it is impossible to introduce any trw 
system of classification. Men are placed in the shops because it h 
for the interest of the contractor that they should be there, and not 
at all for their own> good. The young man who is guilty of his first 
offence and of whose reformation there is some hope under rig^ 
influences, is placed side by side with the hardened criminal, froia 
whom he takes more profound lessons in profligacy. Moreover, it is 
the interest of the contractor to make the convicts expert in but a 
single operation ; to teach him in fact only a fraction of a trade: 
He will learn to drive pegs most skillfully, but he does not becomes 
shoemaker. Though tfiis tendency of the contract system may not 
have an unfavorable effect upon Uie productive power of a convict 
while in prison, it has a deleterious influence when he returns to 
society. He has not the same power for self-support, if honest ; if 
dishonest, he has become an adept in villainy. On broad grounds, 
on the principle that a discharged convict should not become a bur- 
den upon society for his support or commit new crimes, we arraign 
the contract system as unworthy of further support. 

Dr. Bates states that the want of classification is one of the great 
defects of the contract system. Of the same opinion is OoL Thomas, 
principal keeper at Auburn. 

2. Indirect Influences of the Conrad System. 
Upon this branch of our subject it is not necessary to go into de- 
tail. It may be pointed out that when a warden finds a power with- 
in the prison which is antagonistic to his own, ho may naturally be 
influenced not to place himself in opposition to it, and may wink at 
irregularities which, considered abstractly, he would Uke to avoid, 
Oontractors or their foremen bring in contraband articles, and some 
times aid the prisoners in clandestine correspondence. Many evil 
influences of this and a similar nature are noticed in the report of 
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^^■w York PriBon Aflsociation for 1867, to which we would 
ctfixlly refer, . 

Section TI. 
Political Rdaiians qf the Prisons to Finance, 
is topic affects all the prisona. The contract Bjstcm complicates 
it ; but were the State to take charge of prison industries, political 
influence would still interfere with efficient action. 
This influence is mainly felt — 

1. In the effect produced upon the inspectors themselves. They 
naturallj?' regard their position as a prize gained in an exciting polit- 
ical contest, instead of considering it as a sacred trust. To them, 
the appointment of warden and keepers is a source of political 
power, rather than the means of promoting the interest of the pris- 
OT\a and prisoners. The financial returns to the State are secondary 
to the advantaees which will accrue to themselves. Officers are thus 
feelected without regard to their fitness or administrative ability, but 
on party or personal grounds. We do not assert that all inspectors 

tare governed by such considerations ; but the tendency of the system 
is in this direction, and tlic results pointed out do frequently and 
indeed constantly occur. 

2, The influence thus operating on the inspectors is communicated 
I to all the officers, through the uncertainty of official tenvre. Every 
officer holds his position at the mere pleasure of a majority of the 
inspectors. As there are but three inspectors, the majority shifts 
■ fi-om side to side almost year by year. This state of things operates 
ininrioosly in many ways. It prevents the growth in the warden of 
the epirit of sell-respect and of independent action. His office hangs 
\ipn the slender thread of the inspectors' pleasure, or, what is more 
variaUc stilly the political ascendancy of this party or that. Instant 
remoral may follow the least dissatisfaction, and is certain to follow 
every tnra in the political wheel. No chargee need be made, no 
reasons given ; the order of removal itself is all-sufficient. The in- 
terest of officers under such a state of things can be bnt slight. The 
salary is low, and but little administrative ability can be fairly ex- 
pected. Men having such qualities would not naturaUy be thought 
of, or if tlicy were, could not in general be procured. If they were 
procured, they would have little or no field for the display of their 
tiiknU. The inferior officers are in many instances notoriously 
unworthy of their positions. 

We now sam up briefly the results of the leading points of the 
testlmonv applicable to this branch of our investigations. 

It appears that the inspectors do not examine men as to their 
qualificatioas, but that thoy are appointed on political considerations. 
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UnnecesBary appointments are BometimeB made for the same roMt 
and two men are employed to do work which should be pexfotmecj 
by one. Thus the duties of store keeper at Auburn should htn' 
been intrusted to one man. It is stated that an incompetent pefsrji, 
supposed to be a relative of one of the inspectors, holds the (&t, » 
while an assistant is selected to transact the necessary business. \ 

Individual inspectors claim the right of appointment even tetfce I 
highest offices as a perquisite of their own. Thus Dr. Button icsi- | 
fies that when, a short time ago, there was a vacancy in the ^^ 
of agent and warden at Auburn, one of the inspectors claimed tk 
the right of appointment belonged to him, but he had no man the 
to present. Mr. Angsbury, then derk, was appointed, with an un& 
standing that he should resign in January, when Mr. Salisbury v^l 
expected to take the office. Mr. Salisbury did not come until a jeaJ 
later, when Mr. Augsbury was called on to resign, which he decline:| 
to do on the ground that the condition attending his appointmon 
had lapsed by the delay. Thereupon he was removed, though thm ' 
was no objection to him on the ground of fitness, and the inspecton 
offered to pass a resolution declaring his competency to fill the office^ 
if he would resign. 

It need not excite surprise that but little respect is paid by tfas 
inspectors to the orders of the men who are thus the mere creatura 
of their will. Thus Mr. Augsbury having discharged an emploj^ 
who had caused convicts to do work for himself in plain violation of 
law, the man was reinstated by the inspectors' authority. 

Wh^i an office of trust, like a State prison inspectoxBhip, is 
regarded as a means of rewarding political Mends or of obtaining 
political advancement, it is apt to be regarded in that light only. 
The performance of the duties of the position dwindles into insigpifi- 
cauce, or even ahrinks into nothingn^s. We might expect ineffi- 
ciency of management and a want of disposition to use the energy 
which a private individual exercises in tiie conduct of his affairs. 
Thus Dr. Bates testifies that, in his opinion, all the men at Auburn 
could have been let on the shoe contract, with proper effort. 

There were in Sing Sing, in April, 1868, from 176 to 200 men utt- 
employed, and in November of the same year, 300. These were men 
not engaged on contracts, nor necessaiy for ^e work of the prison 
itself 

It will be observed that the men who work on the quany ore 
lai^y unemployed during the winter months. The evidence shows 
that these men could be occupied nearly all of the time, if suitable sheds 
were erected. Not only is the labor of a large number of men thus 
rendered wholly unavailable, but indirect consequenoeB of an injurious 
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re follow from their want of occupation. One witness reports 
_ "mexi Avhen unemployed "loaf,'' and "sit around on the Btones'* 
td elsewhere. Dangerous conspiracies may thus be hatched, to 
leak fortli at a future day. At all events, the knowledge by other 
pvicts that u certain considerable part of their number aro unem- 
loyed cannot fail to Iiave a deleterious effect in impairing their own 
ciciicy and willingness to labor. 

e arc pained to add other evidences of inefficiency. Mr, Augs- 
testifies that the inspector in charge during his time, with the 
ccption of Dr. Bates, did not remain at tlie prison over two days in 
the month ; whereas by law lie is required to spend at least a whole 
week every mouth in tlie prison under his care. He also says tliat one or 
more of them violated the statute by remaining longer in charge of the 
^ubum prison than is allowed by law. The statutory time is four 
taontha for each inspector in rotation. In one or more instances this 
fvas cxtondcd to eight months. There is also evidence of irregularity 
01 keeping: minutes of the inspectors' meetings. Thus, at the meet- 
ing held June 24r, 186S, at Sing Sing, to take action imder chapter 
Z\2 of the Laws of 1S68, concerning the purchase of the "Walker 
contract before refeiTcd to, the minutes i»uike no mention of the ac- 
tion taken. Tho minutes close abruptly, without entry of adjourn- 
ment or any statement or report ; and they arc not signed by any 
persoD. Other meetings appear to be regularly adjourned, and to be 
signed by the inspectors present. Tlie clerk, Franklin, testifies that 
lie was not at the meeting. It is remarkable that there should be 
no e\ndencc in tlie minutes of a contract so important and so singu- 
lar ao that which provided for the payment of $125,000 for property 
and rights which its ownera valued at $23,000, 

But there are certain items of evidence still more inculpatory, to 

wliicli it iaour duty to refer. We allude to the astounding tcstiuiony 

of Locke concerning *' privileged convicts," whom he describes as 

persons standing in confidential relations to the contractors. The 

most private communications can be made to these pcreons without 

the leaat possibility of detection, as the testimony of a convict is 

ammntt'd in law as worthless. Kohnstamm, a United States con- 

vld, had t!ic most extraordinary' jirivileges conceded to him. He 

imrdiasd his time at a few cents per day, and was provided with a 

cninti}rt;iblc room on ttie ])rison premises. lie was allowed such 

luxuries as he chose to provide in the way of food and drink, and to 

ilispensG them freely to officers and convicts. It is impossible to 

Hippoirc tliut such arrangements could be made ■\vithout the knoyrl- 

w][i;e uf tk' inspectors, or, if they could, it evinces a gross dereliction 

of iliity ontbeir part. 

ISenatCjKo. 10.] CV 
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' jverity, and the problem now is to unite energy 
' , ty and the spirit of aiding the convict to refor- 

- ' . present authorities, so far as they have any plan 
. ^ ^ financial success. The prisons, as reformatories, 

^■" , ery witness to be a total failure. For this reason, 
, ^ . ij are also a financial failure. It is philosophically 
''"' efficiency of labor and yet pay no attention to the 

- ^ he laborer himself. Whatever makes him a better 
citizen will cause him to produce more and yield a 

I the State. The present system cannot go on. It 
irly reached a stand still. Every new investigation 
, look worse. There may be at one time worthy con- 
' ant inspectors, diligent and successful wardens, with 
jnce of management, but this class of persons cannot be 
to remain. The different classes come and go as capri- 
'"Vfitfnlly as sunshine and shower alternate in April. 
' c the State may substitute in its place, we cannot escape 
, aioii drawn by the witnesses that the present system is a 
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''/■^y. ^^; general influences which have been referred to bring with 
7)j^ ^% *^^®^ ^^^ manifold evils. For example, there is a natural 
^(^', .nee among wardens to exhibit the actual state of affairs. 
^4^^ 'as devices have been apparently resorted to, to reconcile the 
■'latiue and the public to the existing condition of things. Even 
m ' ^^^f5j'. ^ there may be no actual intention to deceive, when wardens 
''^c'/,. V that matters are not going on well, and that a perception of 
'^^le-, > on the part of the public may effect a nominating convention or 
7^< election unfavorably, they naturally shrink from any disclosure 
Vi. iich is not specifically called for. They do not represent to the 
iate the actual condition of affairs in the same manner as a manu- 
acturer would expect, at the close of a year, to have the real state of 
Ilia business disclosed. It is certain that no manufacturer could 
safely hide from himself, or omit from his accounts, expenditures 
which have not been recognized in estimating the profits of the busi- 
ness carried on by the State in our State prisons. 

This committee are among those who desired extremely to witness 
the success of the experiment instituted in Clinton prison for the last 
few years for carrying on the convict industries by the State instead 
of by contract. They are inclined to look with a most favorable eye 
upon any exhibition of profits which may be made. But candor 
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compels them to say that if the trne state of the accounts had beet 
given to the L^islatnre, no profits wonld have been shiown. Tbt 
truth of this statement will be made apparent in our special remarb 
on that prison. 

The system of prison bookkeeping is complicated, obscttre and cal- 
culated to mislead. It is constructed upon a plan which almost 
necessarily leads to reserve and want of candor. It demands monthly 
requisitions before expenditures. As it is almost impossible to We- 
see precisely what will be wanted from month to month, it is commot 
to make requisitions for things that will not actually be wanted, uk 
then purchase with the money things that are wanted ; and in somt 
instances expenditures are made in this manner that are wholly ufr 
necessary. The deception that is thus practised, and for which strong 
temptation is offered, is in its nature corrupting and readily leads t< 
other abuses. It is justified by the ofScers on the ground tha: 
business cannot be carried on otherwise. The oaths required are 
minute in detail and entangling, yet they must be taken without 
abatement, and, it may be apprehended, are not always respected 
The rules of this kind are framed in a spirit of suspicion, and app^r 
to invite to the very conduct which they seek to prevent by our rigid 
and cumbrous provisions. It seems to us that much would be gained 
if the system of accounting were framed in a more liberal spirit, and 
one better calculated to meet the necessities of the case. 

The recommendations which we would respectfully snbmit are 
these : 

1. The contract system of labor should be abolished, and the State 
should take upon itself the conduct of prison industries, 

2. The wardens should have a permanent tenure of ofiice, with 
power of removal of the keepers^ under them. The necessary consti- 
tutional provision for this purpose should be submitted to the people. 
The general control of the labor should devolve upon him, with 
power to select a competent superintendent. The warden should be 
held responsible for the success of the financial management. He 
should have an ample salary, and the superintendent of industries 
should be liberally paid. Men of ability and integrity sliould be 
called to the position of warden. The committee entertain no doubt 
that the right men can be secured, if the office is placed upon the 
right footing. 

3. While direct financial success is of great importance, and can 
with the right measures be secured, we desire to say that the still 
greater and more important problem is to place the whole theory of 
prison discipline on such a philosophical foundation that pecuniary 
profit will follow as a necessary and legitimate result. We cannot 
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Crain, therefore, from expressing the opinion that our present theory 
prison discipline is not altogether sound. 

The time has come when the question, long pending between the 
jngregate system of New York and the separate system of Pennsyl- 
aniia, mnst be definitely settled. Each has had its warm and some- 
Lmes heated advocates, and the question between them is rather 
idjoumed than settled. Wise men are beginning to think that 
'.be true solution of the question lies in properly combining the 
separate and silent discipline so as to gain all the special advan- 
tages of both, with others not yielded by either through its separ- 
ate action. From their combination, with other principles added, 
results the Irish system, owing much of its development to the 
sagacity and admirable administrative skill of Sir Walter Orofton. 
It has been, very briefly but well, sketched as individual disci- 
pline during imprisonment, progressive reformation through its 
varying stages, aud protective supervision at its close. It cannot be 
better described than in the language of a high judicial officer in 
Ireland, and apparently a very competent and impartial observer. 
"There was under discussion among us a difficult question concern 
ing the relative merits of associated discipline and solitary discipline. 
The result has been the adoption in our government prisons of a 
system combining both. This system, which has now met with gen- 
eral approval, not only among ourselves but also from distinguished 
foreign jurists, rests on a theory simple and consistent. It is based 
on the proposition that reclaimable criminals relapse into crime from 
want of moral strength and self-control, sufficient to meet influences 
to which they are exposed when released from prison, and it aims at 
supplying this want by a gradual process of discipline, accompanied 
by successive trials of the prisoner's strength against temptation. 
The treatment begins with separate, not strictly solitary confine- 
ment, which both operates as a very severe punishment, and by its 
psychological effects in most instances predisposes the mind to 
receive better impressions. The prisoner from this passes to the 
stage of associated labor in prison, arranged progressively, each being 
less irksome and less subject to restraint than the preceding. The 
convict's conduct in each case is tested by daily marks, according to 
which his advancement is retarded or accelerated ; and if the tests of 
Ms improvement are satisfactory, he is enabled to obtain his dis- 
charge on licence before the expiration of the period of his original 
sentence, according to a uniform scale, varying in proportion to 
that period. Before his release on license, he is removed to an 
intermediate prison, where restraint almost wholly ceases, the pris- 
oner's position being nearly that of a student at an ordinary board- 
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ing school, so far as physical control is concerned. * * 'Wtei I 
at length a license is obtained and the convict is allowed to go 
abroad among his fellow men and endeavor to take his place » a& ' 
honest citizen, he is not left wholly to himself, and for the remainder 
of the period of his original sentence he must report himself to ik 
police. He must, and what is more important, knows that heiaKt 
be again arrested and imprisoned to undergo that sentence if^ erem 
this last moment, he shows signs of relapsing. His connexion r^ 
the police is, however, of the slightest character, and wholly differat 
from the French system of * surveillance' which, far from reducing, 
rather increases the diflSculties in the way of becoming an hones 
citizen." 

This system, based as we believe it to be on sound principles, is ne: 
calculated simply for Ireland, where it has undoubtedly reached itel 
greatest development and perfection. Its recent adoption in England 1 
has been followed by the most satisfactory results, the diminution ia 
the number of reconvictions being very marked. 

There may be a question whether this system in every detail k 
adapted to our own State, but it is impossible to doubt, without dk- 
carding all the lessons of experience, that, were its general principles 
adopted and faithfully and wisely carried out, the most gratifr- 
ing j-esults would be accomplished. It would then only remain to 
bring the jails under some general control and thus secure, as far as 
possible, the benefits of uniformity in prison discipline. 

Dwisian IL 
Sj>ecial JReTna/rka upon Individual Prisons. 

Under this head, it does not seem necessary to say any thing con- 
cerning the State prisons at Auburn and Sing Sing. The considera- 
tions already stated in the first branch of our report cover nearly 
every observation that we wish to make. Any details desired con- 
cerning particular contracts, farther than those we have stated, can 
readily be found in the evidence herewith submitted. 

We desire, however, under this head, to make some statements 
concerning the financial management of Clinton prison. There was 
general rejoicing among the friends of prison reform when it was 
learned that the inspectors had determined to abolish the contract 
system there. The State was henceforward to carry on prison indus- 
tries. The financial result was eagerly waited for, and it was pleasant 
to find that a considerable profit had been realized in 1866, and a 
still larger in 1867. The committee regret to be compelled to state 
their conviction that the financial profit was an illnsion, and that in 
all fairness $86,057.86 should be deducted from the alleged profits. 
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^stf«i*, instead of leaving a surplus, shows that the industries were 
^rrie d <>n at a loss of $05,30S.35. 

BWe liave aimed to state the account fairlj, as an ordinary manu- 
HDturcr would do in making up an estimate of profits at the end of 
^n^car. Ho would of course charge the interest of the capital em- 
Hloyecl and the annual deterioration of machinery to the cost of pro- 
duction. Any materials taken from other property of his would l>e 
fully charged as that which he purchased. If, for example, he 
?ere an iron manufacturer, he would charge "to cost of production," 
lie value of ore taken from his own land, or wood cut from his own 
forests, as ■vvcll as that which he purchased. So in his inventory of 
>ropcrty on hand and not sold, he would estimate it at the cost of 
[production, and would not add any profits not yet realized, and tliere- 
[foro imaginary. 

The iiccount at Clinton prison was not made up by the authorities 
in this manner. On the contrary, they have omitted to charge any 
itcius of loss by depreciation or of interest on capital, and have cred- 
ited themBclves with fictitious profits and exiiggerated values, • 

Nothing could be more injurious to the pecuniary interests of the 
prisons than to make np erroneous accounts for the purpose of ap- 
pearing well before the puhlic in any one yean In such cases the 
apparent prosperity will he but evanescent. The deception will be 
(lis(!ioscd in a year or two from the stern fact that the cash dr^wn 
from the treiibury for support avII! always show the amount of cxjien- 
dlture, and the income of the piison will surely appear by the actual 
rash rcccipts ilepo^iitcd with tlie treasurer. Theref<)re, if its receipts 
urc unfiiirlj made to look large in any one year, there will he, sooner 
or later, correspondingly low returns. The accounts should always 
be fiiirlv kept, and thus the ])ublic will understand the true working 
uf tlie iuatitution; and if the result should be unsatisfactory, the 
Legiskture will be better able to apply a remedy. 

The details establishing the assertions that we have made will now 
Le presented. They are for the year ending in September, 1867. 

1. Capital and its InteresL 

The [m>[)erty belonging to the State at Clinton prison is valued by 
tlitiappraisci-s at $826,640.27. 

Of this amount, it appears that the value of $557,990 is devoted 
to maniiiiietnring purposes. 

This must he deemed capital, and its annual interest is $39,056,30. 

2. Materials used hdonging to the State, 
Twenty-five or thirty thousand cords of wood were taken during 
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the year from timber land belonging to the State, and used in 4 
manufacture of nails and iron. For this no credit is given m tfc' 
account. From the evidence, it appears that the wood as it stafi<3i 
on the ground is worth from 25 to 50 cents per cord. This item, in 
I our judgment, should be charged against the manufacturing acooaat, 
(say) 25,000 cords at 25 cents — $6,250. There were also tb«i: 
2,000 tons of iron ore taken from the mineral lands of the Siite. 
Of this no account is given. This, estimated at $1 per ton, alw 
valuation, was worth $2,000. 

3. Depredation of Machinery. 
Machinery used with the greatest care will depreciate to a coo- 
siderable extent annually. For this depreciation, at least three per 
cent should be allowed. Three per cent on $251,752 (value of 
machinery), is $7,552.56. 

4. Overestimate of the Value of Products. 
(a) Bar iron and nail plates could be produced in 1867 at a cost 
not exceeding $80 per ton. Two hundred and sixty-six tons are, 
however, inventoried at $100 per ton. The excess over cost on this 
. item is $5,320. 

(J) Charcoal could be delivered at the prison at eight cents pCT 
bushel. Sixteen thousand bushels are inventoried at ten cents. The 
excess in this item is $3,200. 

(c) Out nails could be produced at a cost of $4.50 per keg. The 
inventory shows 12,211 kegs, valued at $5.50 each. The overesti- 
mate in this item is $12,211. This fact is more strikingly shown 
from the statement that when the nails were put upon the market, 
they brought only $4.50 per keg. 

(d) It appeared from the testimony that wood delivered at the 
prison is worth no more than $3 per cord. However, we find in the 
inventory 3,000 cords, valued at $3,50 each, making an overestimate 
in this item of $1,500. There are also 2,500 cords inventoried at $4, 
Showing an excess of $2,500. 

Assuming that wood at the several coal pits or jobs referred to in 
the inventory is estimated at the same general rate, that is, at (say) 
twenty-five per cent above its value, there will be upon an estimate 
of $25,878, an excess over the true value of $6,468. 

There can be little doubt but that if the entire inventory should be 
carefully examined, there would crop out many other erroneous esti- 
mates, but the presentation of those already exhibited is deemed suffi- 
cient for the purposes of this investigation. 
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Keoapitulation, 

iitereat on capital invested $39,066 30 

S5,000 cords of wood at twenty-five cents per cord 6,250 00 

J,000 tons of iron ore at $1 2,000 00 

Depreciation of machinery 7,552 56 

Over-estimate of the value of iron on hand 5,320 00 

" " charcoal on hand 3,200 00 

" " cut nails " 12,211 00 

" " wood in the yard 4,000 00 

" wood at the kilns 6,468 00 

Total $86,057 8G 



(( 



In addition to the foregoing, wo would point oat the following 
singular items : 

Scrap iron valued at $2,200, without any quantity or price named ; 
522 suits of clothing on convicts' backs, $7,786; item, clerk's office 
— buckskin gloves and mittens, $672 : there is no mention of the 
aumber of pairs nor the price of each. Item — one cannon, $700. 

It would appear from the following items that signal economy has 
been practised in some departments : ■ 

i<€m— Furniture in the chaplain's dwelling $19 50 

" " " clerk's " 18 00 

It may be that the State works at Clinton prison cannot, from the 
nature of the case, be carried on except at a loss. It is to be hoped 
that, hereafter, if this state of facts exists, the prison authorities will 
not hesitate to disclose it, nor aim to cover it up by omissions of neces- 
sary charges, or by exaggerated estimates of values. 

Paet Second — Eefobmation. 
The committee were instructed by the Legislature to inquire into 
the reformatory ^encies employed in our State prisons, as well as 
thdr financial management. We propose to consider this division 
of our subject under three heads, viz. : I. To what extent reforma- 
tory treatment exists in the prisons. II. Punishment in its relation 
to reformation, m. Suggestions with a view to greater efBciency in 
thiB department of prison discipline. 

Section I. 
Our State Prisons as Reformatories, 
The testimony of Dr. Bates on this point, who for six years held 
the office of inspector, and who is therefore qualified to speak with 
authority^ is in these words : '' As reformatories, I consider our State 
te,lTo. 10.] 68 
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prisons, under the present system of management, as not accomplidt- 
ing what they might under another system. Political changes in the 
officers of the prisons have a decidedly injurious effect upon the disci- 
pline and the convicts. The contract system is unfavorable to disd- 
pline and the best good of the convicts. I think there are sane 
reformations in prison, but the number is small. Very many, espe- 
cially the younger prisonei's, go out worse than they came in." Mr. 
Augsbury, who was for several years an officer in Auburn prison- 
first as clerk, and subsequently as warden — uses language equallj 
strong : " As reformatories, our prisons are a failure. Men are there 
educated in crime. The effect of bad keepers is felt throughout 
the prison." Dr. Button, for seven years physician to Auburn prison, 
sweara: "I have 6er\'ed under five different wardens. The main 
object has always been to make the prison pay its way, and earn a 
surplus if possible. Officers have had no faith in the reformation 
of convicts, and consequently little effort has been put forth to that end. 
K reformation were to be made the object, the whole system would 
have to be remodeled, and radical changes introduced." Col. Thomas, 
for two years principal keeper in the same prison, says : " The great 
object for which the authorities of the prison plan and labor is to make 
it self-supporting. If reformation were the leading object, a different 
policy altogether would be pursued." Major May, who had beeu clei^ 
of the prison for two years, testifies ; " I conclude the leading aim of 
the gentlemen who control and manage the prison is to make it cost the 
State as little as possible. Reformation could not be made the chief 
design with the contract system in operation. To make the prison 
really reformatory in its influence, the labor system must be altered ; 
more attention must be given to education ; every convict mnst be 
taught a full trade ; and the self-respect and manhood of the prisoner 
must be restored to him." Mr. Hall, for eight years a keeper in the 
same prison, says that having heard the testimony of the last witness, 
he '' concurred in the views of that officer." The Rev. Mr. Beadle, 
one of the gentlemen employed as teachers of the convicts, swears: 
" I do not think that the reformation of the convicts is by any means 
the leading object in the conduct of this institution. A few, I think, 
go out with really better principles and character than they came in ; 
but this is not true of the great mass. On the contrary, they are 
worse when they are discharged than when they were committed ; 
they go out schooled in crime." The Rev. Mr. Canfield, who has for 
five years held the office of chaplain in Clinton, is very emphatic in 
his testimony. We cannot quote from it all that we should be glad 
to cite, but we ask for it a careful perusal. He says : " Reformation 
is a very secondary matter in the management of this prison. The 
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'cr^ Tight and effort of the inspectors and officers are mainly directed 
^money-making ; very little attention is given, comparatively, to 
-.^3 naoral reformation of the prisoners. What the authorities do to 
i."oinote this end is to appoint a chaplain to take charge of the mat- 
ir- ; beyond this, almost nothing is done by them in this direction," 
?\ie principal keeper, Mr. Bates, says : " Very little thought, if any^ 
^ given to the reformation of the inmates." Mr. Williams, for over 
.WO years a contractor in Clinton prison, and for three months, during 
iihe illness of the warden, acting superintendent of the iron depart- 
ment, swears : " The one great object in view is to make as many 
kegs of nails as possible. The reformation of the convicts does not 
appear to me to enter into the thought of the authorities, except so 
far as tbe chaplain is concerned, who is wholly and heartily devoted 
to that work." Chaplain Smith, of Sing Sing, testifies : " This insti- 
tution is managed almost wholly by the authorities as a business con- 
cern. The reformation of the convicts is not made prominent. Con- 
sidered as a school of reformation, the success is far less than it ought 
to be, and might be, under a proper penitentiary system." Mr. Ben- 
son, the principal keeper, swears : " In respect to reformation, I con- 
sider the prison, on the whole, a failure." 

No comment can be necessary on such testimony as the above; 
and there is abundance more to the same effect. The only active 
agencies employed with a view to the moral and mental improvement 
of the prisoners are: One religious service in each prison on the 
Sabbath ; Sunday schools in Auburn and Clinton prisons and the 
female prison at Sing Sing ; weekly prayer-meetings in both the Sing 
Sing prisons ; a Bible in each convict's cell ; the distribution of reli- 
gions tracts and papers ; private counsels from the chaplains ; the 
merest modicum of secular instruction, and the use of libraries fairly 
provided with books. But no effort, no contrivance, no anxiety, no 
zeal, no thought even appear to be expended by the authorities to 
this end. 

SecUon IL 
Punishment in its Relation to Beformation. 
The punishments employed in our State prisons are: Dark cell, 
shower-bath, iron cap, ball and chain, and shaving the head. The 
buck and iron crucifix, or yoke, formerly much in vogue, are still 
used at least occasionally, in some of the prisons. This fact appears 
in the evidence. 

"Wc cite descriptions of the shower-bath, crucifix and buck from 
former reports ; and as showering seems to have become the gre.-i* 
resort, we begin with that : 
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" To convey a just idea of the shower bath as a meane of pnniA I 
ment, as well as to disabuse the community in regard to it, it will be 
necessary to describe, as well as may be, the instnunent itself^ bo thst ' 
it can be compsired with the bath in common use as a means of ha- 
ury. The form of the machine is that of the common stocks, ^ % 
reservoir of water above it, having a head of fifty-four inches, nttM^- 
ing from the surface of the water to the perforated plate at t^ cad 
of the discharging tube. The offender, being entirely stripped oC^ 
clothing, is placed in a sitting posture in the stocks, with feet a&d 
hands securely fastened, and his head contained in a sort of trap, tb 
bottom of which encircles his neck so closely that the water wUl art 
run off as fast as it can be let on, the water being under the control 
of the keeper by means of a cord attached to a valv6 in the bottoo 
of the reservoir. From the perforated plate the water falls abom I 
eighteen inches, when it strikes the head of the convict, immovablj | 
fixed, thence passing over the whole surface of the body. When the 
reservoir is full, the force of the blow upon the head is nearly equal 
to a column of water seventy-two inches in height. This force is 
somewhat reduced by the intervention of the perforated plate, a late 
modification in the instrument. To the mechanic, who calculates the 
influence of mere matter upon matter, the power of the column of 
water must possess considerable importance. But to the physiolt^ist^ 
who can alone judge with any degree of correctness of the influence 
of a stream, genei^Uy at 32 Fahi^enheit, falling upon the head and 
thence covering the whole body, the suffering induced and danger 
incurred must appear momentous in the extreme. 

" The yoke is formed of a flat bar of iron, four or five inches wide, 
and from five to six feet in length, with a movable staple in the centre 
to encircle the neck, and a smaller one at each end to surround the 
wrists. All these staples are so arranged that by turning screws on 
their protruding ends on the back of the iron bar, they can be tight- 
ened to any degree deemed expedient. The weight of the lightest 
yoke is thirty-four pounds avoirdupois, and some of them, we believe, 
weigh forty or fifly pounds. The principal objection to this punishment 
is that the yoke bears too heavily on the cervical vertebra. Most per- 
sons are aware of the unpleasant, and in fact, insupportable sensation 
produced even by the weight of the unbuttoned coat and vest press- 
ing upon the back of the neck. Under the weight of this instrument, 
the convict cannot retain the erect posture for even a few minutes 
consecutively, but is forced to bend foi*ward in his continual writh- 
ing, which brings the entire weight of the bar upon the lower cervi- 
fjii vertebra. The arras are generally stretched to their full length, 
and, from steady tension of the nerves, are benumbed, while the 
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dfi turn purple, and at times become much Bwollen. To an 

server who places liis fingers beneath the yoke, the pressure is so 

^^^reat that it becomes actually painful. Botli as an insU'unicnt of 

t-orture and of death, it is confessedly more dangerous in the hands 

CTif uneducated men than the lash. 

L^ *' The puuislnuent of the buck consists in tying the wrists together, 
Hbhen bringing the hands thus bound down in front of the knees, pass- 
^ing a stout stic^k between the legs and arms in such a way as to 
^^ double up and bind the body, aa it were, together, and suspending it 
^pby placing the ends of the stick upon two chaira. The body is thus 
^ brought into a boriKontal position, and the head will either hang 
down or must be held up by the sole force of the niuseles of the neck. 
This is, to say the least of it, a very severe punishment ; and, if pro- 

Itracted for any great length of time, can scarcely be regarded as 
otherwise than cruel." 
The reports of the Prison Association of former years, especially 
in the earlier periods of its history, abound in relations of deaths, 
insanity, incurable imbecility, and life-long decrepitude resulting 
from these torturer. There can l)o no doubt that, in the words of a 
former physician at Auburn, *' to fasten a convict in the stocks tight 
and firm, with his bead tlin)\ni back, and then douche the water uj>on 
bim, is decidedly more dangen.»us ;vnd evil than the cat. The mus- 
cles involuntarily shrink upon the application of cold. But here they 
invist bear the shock in all its severity*. The first efiect is strangula- 
tion to a most painful degree. The next is aberration of mind, con- 
vulsions and congestion of the brain, liver and bowels. The blood, 
i-eceding from the surface, is thrown suddenly and violently upon the 
orgaus, and the above result is iuevitable." Truly, in reading of sucli 
punishments and their effects, we seem to have closed our eyes upon 
the present, and to have opened them upon the rack, tlie tliumb- 
i^crcws, and the other instruments KJf torture tliat belonged to the 
inhunifuiity of past ages. 

IJut these punishments arc to be considered now, not merely or 

mainly as they are cruel and inlmman, but in their relation to the 

rcfomiation of prisoners. Wiat is tlieir bearing upun that question t 

In this view they are olijectionable, from the fact that they wound the 

self-rcfipRct of prisoners ; they degrade them in their own esteem ; they 

nre irritating and vexing; they beget feelings of hatred and revenge; 

and tkh' tendency is to depress rather tlian elevate ; to crush out 

manliood rather than cherish it — in a word, to make them worse 

|-j5 iiiEtead of better. Such punishments may subdue a man, they may 

break liis spirit, they may pro<lucc seeming submission ; but it is not 

possible that they should improve* bim morally. By a fixed law, 
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they oppose themselveg to all those moral and religions agencies a&{[ 
influences, which experience has shown to be most efficadons intfcl 
recovery of the fallen and the redemption of the lost. In manytliCTl 
excite an undying hate. To his chaplain, who was urging him to i 
better spirit, a prisoner once said : " Sir, six years ago, I was flcgjed 
in this prison ; I have the marks of the lash still on my body ; liiai 
those marks wear outy I shall forget and forgive it." The l^kis 
gone by a legal interdict ; let the shower-bath, the buck, ibt m 
yoke, and all other cruel or degrading punishments, if there beam 
others, follow it. Let them be banished by law in scBcula saculorm. 
We would call special attention to the evidence as to the dangenm ^ 
character and injurious eflfects of punishment by the Bhower-bati ' 
contained in the testimony of Drs. Smith and Pryne, pbysidasi 
respectively to the Clinton and Sing Sing prisons, which will kj 
found in the appendix, together with such other extracts from tkl 
evidence taken by the committee in their investigations as it hasbe&i 
thought needful to print. 

It is quite evident that the efforts of the pi'ison officials to m^ 
the prisons self-sustaining have not been successful, notwith&tandiDg 
all their eneigies would seem to have been directed to that end, to 
the entire neglect of all reformatory appliances. It is believed thit 
it could be demonstrated that by the cultivation of the higher in- 
stincts of the convicts, and the use of suitable means for their 
reformation and improvement while in prison, the financial intere^ 
of the institutions would be advanced ; and that by proper efibrts in 
this direction, as well as proper attention to the material and business 
affairs of the prisons, they might and would be self-supporting. The 
reformation of the convicts and the improvement in the labor resnlts 
and the financial condition of the prisons would, beyond all doubt, 
go hand in hand, and tlie State y^ould, in pecuniary returns, receive 
an ample equivalent for all effogts toward the moral elevation of the 
prisoners. 

Section III, 
Suggestions, 
In the prisons of most of the States, there is an express recognition 
that reformation of the criminals is a main object of imprisonment. 
Such recognition is embodied in the statute law of New York. The 
principle was wholly imknown to the ancient world. Indeed, its 
discovery and application are of but recent date even in modem 
times. It rests upon a foundation consisting of four subordinate 
principles, viz. : 1. That human law should deal with crime not to 
avenge but to prevent it. 2. That vindictive punishments defeat 
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Ikieir cwn purpose, and increase the mischief they would avert. 3. 
That dij4>i'*^P<^'"tionato seventy is unnecessary and injurious. 4. That 
tlie justice of punishment is measured by its necessity. These prop- 
ositions form a solid basis on which to rest the necessity and duty of 
a reformatory discipline in prisons. ILoward, more than a hundred 
^ncl fifty yeare ago, found this inscription in one of the apartments 
pDf a prison at Rome: " It is of little use to restrain tho bad by pun- 
i&liTnciit, mdc'ss you reform tlietn by diseipline;" on whicli he makes 

Itliis comment : '* The grand purpose of all civil poLcy is expressed m 
this sentence." Alexander Madionocbiey one of the greatest and most 
clear-sighted of piison reformers, believed that criminals could be 
" gained, to a man^ by ii system whicli would study their natural 
feclitigs and seek their own imjiromniait in their treatment^ as well 
as the good of society." lie adds : " I Icar neither bad Jiabits nor 
any other difficulties. I believe that while liie and sanity arc spared, 
I recovery is always possible, if properly sought. There is indefinite 
■ elasticity in the lamian mind, if its faculties arc placed in healthful 
W action, and not either diseased by maltreatment or locked up in the 
torpor of a living grave. Tliese latter causes may intimidate outside, 
l>ut they must, even in their best form, injiu^ tho sufferer himself 
And the Christian morality seems more tlum doubtful that would 
sacrifice the known for the unknown, the actual patient for the sup- 
posed looker-on. Every difficulty would, I feel assured, be removed 
friiin tlie administration of penal law, if we did but recognize the princl- 
yh tlmt to seek well ami wisely the reform of our criminals, we must 
inflict on them all the sutiering that is i-eally necessary for example, 
!iml that we are not catitUd to do viore. We may not do evil that 
guud may come. There is no qmdificatiou to this precept." 

Happily for society, the rcformatoi^ ]>nnciple of prison discipline, 
giiiccits iutroduftioii as an active clement info modern civilization, 
has made remarkable progress. Indued, its history affords one of the 
mostsi^al illustrations of social advancement in our day. The age 
is full of material Nvonders. Each year hriufjs forth something more 
sUnlin^' than the last, and imagination is less swift than reality. 
Pliyfiical science has annihilated space and time. Thought travels, 
iiu the wings of the lightning, from continent to continent; and the 
muming paper brings to us, from distant nations, the events of yes- 
terday. We know what took place last night in London and Paris, 
just an wo know what took place in Washington and New York. 
Uutiimid all theac prodigious changes, ns bewildering in their rapid- 
ity as tlioy are astounding by their gi'an<leur, it may well be doubted 
whether thwre is any thing luore novel, any thing fiillor of interest 
and true* joy to tho genuine lover of his kind, than this quiet move- 
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ment, which embraces the outcasts of earth, and wins its nois^l 
victories within prison walls. This movement has, indeed, barae 
precious fruit, which has developed itself in institutions most tied- 
lent and beneficent — industrial schools and reformatories for tk 
young, intermediate prisons for adults, refuges and homes forEfe- 
ated female convicts, and aid societies for the relief and eocoBn^ 
ment of prisoners of both sexes, who are disposed to amend im 
lives ; the whole constituting what may be called the modem rdar- 
matory system of prison discipline. 

It is the ardent desire of this committee^ as it is of the sodety 
which they represent, to see our own beloved commonwealth abreasL | 
in this great and benign movement, with states and nations occopr- 
ing the most advanced positions. To this end, we offer the following I 
suggestions to the Legislature and people of New York, and ask for I 
them a candid (which we are sure will be a favorable) hearing. "Wei 
shall do little more than state the propositions, as they have all, o? 
nearly all, been again and again elaborated in previous reports of 
the Association. 

1. There must be a complete separation of the government of our 
prisons from party politics. 

2. The executive administration of the prisons must be made per- 
manent by a permanent or at least an extended tenure of official pod- 
tion therein. 

3. The standard of official qualification in the employ^, from the 
warden to the guard, must be advanced to a much higher plane than 
has ever yet, as a general rule, been attained. The task of changing 
bad men into good ones is not one to be confided to the first comers, 
and, least of all, to mere party hacks. It is a serious trust, demand- 
ing for its due discharge thorough preparation, entire self-devotion, 
morality above suspicion, strong religious principle, and genuine 
faith in the practicability of the work to be done — the reformation 
of men vicious, fallen, criminal. 

4. The total abolishment of the contract system ; which, however, 
we are free to say, cannot, in our judgment, be done with safety or 
any fair prospect of satisfactory results, till the three preceding con- 
ditions shall have been secured. 

5. Prisoners, during their incarceration, must not only havTi the 
desire awakened in their breast, but be put in possession ot the j}ov>er^ 
to earn honest bread, on their liberation. We mean by this, that all 
who have the ability must be taught a full trade, if they had not 
previously learned one ; and if they could but have the liberty of 
choosing the trade to be learned, as in the new Kussian prisons at 
Moscow and St Petersburgh, so much the better. How much need 
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re is of this, and to what an extent the want of a trade is an occa- 
of crime, is the lesson of all prison Btatistics. Of the convicts 
3cived into the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelpliia in 1868, less 
^iTi seven per cent had learned a trade, nine per cent had heen ap- 
Bcnticed and left, and more than eighty-four per cent had not so 
Kmcli as even attempted to acquire the knowledge of a handicraft. 
@Lnd these statistics are a fair sample of all the rest. How strong a 
ihield against relapse the knowledge of a trade acquired in prison is, 

fiearly appears from statements of Mr. Kice, warden of the State 
risen of Maine, one of the most intelligent and judicious of prison 
officers. It should be premised that Mr. Eice gives a full trade to 
every convict, who stays long enough to learn it, and has the requisite 
capacity. He states that of 200 convicts discharged during his in- 
cumbency, a period of more than five years, only seven had been re- 
■couvicted, and but two of the seven had learned a trade, and one of 
them was an old thief, who had already served three tonus. He adds : 
" If convicts were obliged to remain in this prison at least two and a 
half or three years, all that have any capacity would go out with a 
good trade; and, in my opinion, not over two per cent would ever 
return to this or enter any other prison as convicts." 
■ 6. A far greater breadth and efficiency must be given to both reli- 
glous and educational as^cncies. 

7. A carefully devised system of rewards by mark&| classification, 
privileges, participation in earnings, etc., must be instituted as an 
encouragement to industry and good conduct, so that the principle 
of hope shall act with even greater vigor than the sentiment of fear. 

8. Kcformatlon must Ve made the real, as it is the declared object 
of the discipline, to which the efibrts of the authorities, officers and 
employes, must be directed with intelligence, zeal, constancy and 
fauth. 

All of which is respectfully submitted : 

THEODORE W. DWIGHT,! 
WM. F. ALLEN, 
G. B. nUBBELL, 
E. C. WINES, 

QmtSE OF THE PrISOI* ASSOCIATION, 38 BiBLB H0U8E, 

New Yokk, March, 1869. 
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XXTY CRIMINAL REGISTERS: 

Bt IL BonrarnxB urn HUmbamvy, CoKBXfronnxo Ynniwt of thc Pnaox AMomaK 
[Tcuilated by the Conetpondiiv Secretuy.] 

L 

What Ib crime? An intentional violation of dnties impoeed V 
law, which inflicts an injury npon others. What is pnnishmea 
Moral or physical snffering, inflicted on the criminal in expia^ 
and reparation of the wrong committed, and especially with a ve 
to prevent his relapse hy reformation. 

Thus, crime is a sort of moral disease, of which panishment is ti 
remedy. The efficacy of the remedy is a question of social therapa 
tics, a question of the fitness and measure of the dose. 

And now, since punishment is directed not to the crime bat to tb 
criminal, it is clear that it will not be able to guarantee the fxMr 
security and re^tablish the social harmony, disturbed by the infrs6 
tion, except by re^tablishing moral harmony in the soul of the criio^ 
nal himself, and by effecting, as far as possible, his regeneration—lib 
new birth to a respect for the laws. 

" After having weighed the offence," I have said elsewhere,* "the 
judge weighs the man, and in accordance with the combined wei^ 
of these two material elements of judgment, he determines tlie degree 
of punishment." The offence it is easy to measure ; it is a £ul 
Bat the guilt, the perversity, the incorrigibility of the agent, th 
social alarm that results — how can their extent or gravity be estab 
lished with certainty ? 

To effect a recovery, it is evidently necessary that the magistrate, 
charged with dispensing the punishment, should have a point of obsa*- 
vation, permitting him to determine, almost with certainty, the diag- 
nosis of the moral state of the criminal and his relative degree of 
sensibility and curability. "Prim«m cotmderanda est persona 
nocenUa,^^ 

"Foi^t this great principle," I have said in another place,t 
*' separate crime from the person of the criminal, and repression loses 
its rule and its light ; it becomes, as it were, materialized, being 
inflicted rather upon the fact than npon the agent. In that ease, 
the citizen, until then virtuous, and the man profoundly depraved, 

*J>6la Msidwe. 

t Am&ioratian delaLoi OrifnineUe (vol. 1, p. 649). 
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>nfoxinded in a blind estimation, find themselves subjected to an 
njust equality of punishment; in other words, the adjustment of 
•unishment becomes impossible, and the decrees of justice have no 
onger that seal of distributive equity, that siaew of sufficiency and 
jfficacy, which must characterize an administration of justice at once 
Arm, liberal and enlightened." 

Now, of all the elements of a judgment as to the moral curability 
of a deliquent, the most certain is the knowledge of his past,* especi- 
ally his judicial antecedents. This is the reason why the greatest 
organizer of modem times, the immortal author of the Code Na- 
poleon, desired that his minister of justice should have always at 
band " the biography of all malefactors." In truth, the man who for 
the first time violates the law may be easily and with little efibrt 
brought back to its observance. It cannot, however, be thus with 
him who has become an habitual transgr^sor, and whom justice has 
already smitten, without effect, for past misdeeds. The relapse of the 
delinquent proves either his weakness to resist evil solicitations, or 
his audacious disdain of repressive decrees ; whence it results that in 
proportion as it is equitable, in view of a first offence, to mitigate 
the penal action, in the same degree it is logical and necessary to 
increase its severity in the case of recidivists. 

The whole secret of the efficiency of criminal laws lies just there I 
Without this essential condition, they would be but a useless cata- 
logue of penalties, without philosophical aim, without serious intent, 
and terminating at last in social impotence ; that is to say, in the 
infliction of mere formal punishments, forever followed by a like 
annual epidemic of the same crimes. 

These tmths being presupposed, it is manifest that justice will be 

incomparably more certain to judge correctly of the nature and 

degree of the punishment to be inflicted, if she is in possession, at the 

time of rendering her award, of a complete knowledge of the life and 

judicial antecedents of the criminal, whom she has to punish. Has 

Buch criminal remained, up to that time, free from all infraction? 

Or has he been already, for the same or similar deeds, smitten by the 

hand of justice ? Such is the question to be considered at the 

Bolemn moment of adjudicating the punishment. 

n. 

All this is profoundly true, it will bo said, but will the criminal 
' judge always be able, on the instant, to know the biography of the 
numerous criminals brought to his bar ? 
Howl By what is called, in France, criminal registers {casters 

* " Examnez ma vie, et vopez qui jue suii." — Racdts. 
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jtbdiciaires)^ a plan as simple in its principle and its execation, u'l 
is frnitfal in its results ; so simple that it is astonishing that m 
pains and stadj were necessary to discover it ; so iroitfol that it nC, 
in the end, like the telegraph and the railroad, be introdaoed istoftl 
civilised conntries. 

Before explaining its nature, it will perhaps be useful to ree&Htbt 
total insufSciency of the means heretofore employed to invotieitt 
and prove the antecedents of persons arraigned on a charge of mat 

It is known that firom time immemorial it has been the cnston d 
criminal courts to keep a register of all the s^itences prononneed V 
them. These registers, deposited in the rolls, constitute for etd 
jurisdiction a fundamental and authentic element of infonnfl&t 
In France only, in obedience to the 600th and following articles^ 
the code of criminal procedure, one copy of these registers m 
annually transmitted to the ministers of police and of justice 
and served to complete the general alphabetical catalogues, c&IIk 
judicial summaries^ and including the series of all the sentence 
proceeding from the tribunals of the country. Thus the idea d 
concentrating, at one single focus, aU the criminal records, v» 
perfect. Nevertheless, for want of a prompt and easy method 
of investigation, these innumerable documents, collected with &u 
much expense and labor remained buried in the ardiives of the 
government, as in some vast catacombs, without any advantage 
to the public order and security. If the minister of police had 
had at his disposal a whole army of employ^, he would not have 
been able, even by generalizing Uiis service of investigating the sen- 
tences, to render it practically accessible to all the tribunals of France. 
The problem could not be solved but by a division of the labor. 
and, above all, by the locaimUion of the information. Why did the 
antecedents of persons arraigned remain almost always unknown ! 
This is the reason : An offender was arrested and interrogated. To 
the question, " Have you been previously arrested ? " he replied, 
invariably, " iTo, never" If the court accepted this declaration as 
true, it was in danger of inflicting upon an habitual malefactor, 
already twenty times convicted, simply the light punishment deemed 
sufficient for a first offence. In this way, recidivists abused the 
credulity of the judge, and made a mockery of punishment. ** Paenas 
flocd facvunt" From this judicial impotence there resulted an 
inexhaustible source of encouragement to crime. But, on the other 
hand, if justice had not oertdn knowledge, what means did it possess 
of over-ruling this response 1 Scarcely was it able, in the case of 
accused persons who had not quitted the country, to verify with cer- 
tainty their previous life. But the accused had been able, as often 
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^l^pens in these times of incessant locomotion, to lead a wandering 
"*<^, aeeking in that very vagrancy the occasion or the impnnity of 
^^ laisdeedB. He had been, perhaps, arrested and punished in 
EVxnoBB places — departments, cantons or districts — ^whore he had lived. 
How to seek and collect, here and there, the proofi of all these dif- 
e^r-ent convicts ? From not knowing the place and the time, it would 
\svve been necessary that, in the case of each ^brson arraigned, jos- 
-.ice shoold have made an inquest in all the records of all the courts 
of the country, and indeed of foreign countries ! That was impos- 
Bible. What, then, happened for the most part ? The committing 
magistrate multiplied these questions to no purpose ; he addressed 
dispatches to commissions of inquiry wherever he supposed the 
accused might have lived ; the proceedings and iSixe preventive deten- 
tion were prolonged indefinitely ; and after all these delays and these 
fruitless searches, the accused was sentenced, without justice having 
been able to penetrate the mystery of his previous existence. His 
punishment, that curative dose, whose due administration can alone 
guarantee its efficacy, was decreed only by hazard, and in all cases, 
without any exact adaptation to the habits, the character or the 
criminal temperament of the culprit. Hence, resulted a deficiency 
or an exaggeration of repressive action, equally contrary to a right- 
eons administration of justice. 

Governments and magistrates had, for long years, in vain sought 
a remedy for this state of things, whose disastrous consequences were 
likely to be still further aggravated under the new r%ime of universal 
suffrage. 

m. 

It was under these circumstances that I devised and proposed, in 
1848, the establishment of criminal registers, which, at first despised 
or imperfectly ujiderstood, was, two years later, eagerly welcomed and 
no less resolutely executed by the minister of justice, M, Bouher. 
{Circvlaire de 6 No^embre^ 1850.) 

The following is a description : There is established in the r^istry 
of each of the tribunals of arrondissement, one or more cases, fastened 
with a key, containing a number, more or less considerable, of boxes 
or morable registers {o<mer$ mobiles), arranged in alphabetical order, 
and designed to receive certificates of the convictions pronounced, no 
matter where, against individuals who are natives of ibat arrondisse- 
ment. As Boon as a definite sentence is pronounced by any court 
OT tribunal of the district (even a military or marine tribunal), the 
renter of that jurisdiction is bound, on pain of a fine, to address 
immediately, through the intermediary, and with the signature of the 
imperial attorney, the certificate of this sentence to the r^;istry of 
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the tribnnal of the convict'B place of birth. All these ceitificatem| 
upon a single sheet, of a form and dimension rigidlj prescribed, ik| 
on very strong paper, in order to facilitate the handling of then. 

I was obliged to choose the place of birth, because that is fixed »! ' 
invariable ; because it is generally known, or easy to afioertsun (». 
citizen being able to perform any important civil act withool -^ 
ducing a certificate declaring his birth-plnce) ; because, in fine^ ^ 
renters of the civil state of the citizens being, in the greater parM 
the states of Enrope, centralized each year in the registry ol i^ 
administrative and judicial arrondissement, where are fonnd alsoci^ I 
lected in juxtaposition, in the same focus,^ all the acts of the dri I 
state and the acts of the criminal state of every individual who isi | 
native of the arrondissement. 

This organization once established, the facility and extreme proai^| 
titude of the investigations will be readily understood. There e| 
no longer any uncertainty possible in regard to the anteoedests.! 
whatever they may be, of any person charged with crime. A lete 1 
or telegram, addressed to the register of his place of birth, is enongk, 
and at once a certificate is obtained, recapitulating all the convictiffls 
had, no matter where or when, against the individual mentionedf 
The judge has thus under his eyes, at the moment of rendering bis 
decision, the criminal biography, or the bit^aphy without a stain, 
of the accused, on the fate of whom he has to give judgment. 

If the accused was bom in a foreign country — if he conceal « 
be ignorant of his birth-place, the inv^tigation is no Ices simple, 
no less expeditious. 

For persons belonging to these three categories I have pro- 
posed and caused to be ^tablished a central dep6t of certificates of 
conviction in the office of the minister of justice in Paris. To that 
are addressed, and there are collected and alphabetically arranged, in 
the boxes or registers, all the certificates issued by the French tribu- 
nals, which relate to individuals whc^e origin is either foreign or 
unknown. 

There are thus two centres of investigation, which serve as a com- 
plement to each other, and outside of which no conviction can remain 
concealed. "When the conviction of an individual is found neither 



* The registers of the civil state serve to verify the Btatements of the Bumune, 
Christian name, age, birth-place and other declarations, in ihe certificatee of convictioii. 

f I hardly need say that for the porpose of immediately carrying this new systeni 
into effect, the Government was obliged to require all the registers of the criminal 
rolls, and the classification and arrangement of all the certificates of conviction for 
the twenty preceding years. This measure was indispensable to the end that th« 
expected advantages might be secured without delay. 
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trtx.^ register of his birth-place nor in the central d^pdt of Paris, a 
^at3ft-i^e report is given. It is almost a certain proof that the accused 
^^ "rxever before been under the arrest of justice, ' 
-■^^Iready, some years ago, Italy* and Portugal f have borrowed 
'Ote^ia TLB, as a measure of public security, our organization of criminal 
e^gisters. When, in accordance with the wish expressed by the 
.i^temational Congress of Statistics, held at Florence in 1867, this 
T&etitutioii shall have been adopted by all civilized coimtries, there 
v?-ill be, in truth, no more frontiers for the administration of justice. 
"Every country regarding it as a duty to transmit to foreign govern- 
ments the certificates of conviction of those bom on their soil, no 
criminal, however nomadic his life, will be able, on returning to his 
own country, to shield himself under a false assumption of virtue. 
His misdeeds, at whatever distance committed, wiU come, as it were 
of their own accord, to inscribe themselves in the place of his birth. 
' All his antecedents will bo revealed ; and then, at length, like the 
Divine justice of which it is the reflection, human justice will, thanks 
to the registers, have its eye everywhere, as, thanks to extradition, its 
arm reaches out to seize malefactors even beyond the seas. 

IV. 
Having set forth the above facts, may I be permitted, in a summary 
manner, to exhibit the numerous and remarkable services rendered 
in various ways, by the judical registers ? As r^ards criminal repres- 
sion and humanity, or, to speak more correctly, true justice, the 
registers alone furnish the judge the means of apportioning the 
pumshment to the relative degree of guilt in the criminal. In this 
relation, the annual judicial statistics prove that, since their establish- 
ment (18 y6ars), they have, in a singular manner, fortified, as respects 
residents, the action of criminal justice. They are regarded as hold- 
ing the first place among the causes which, since then, have effected 
an important diminution in the number of offences — above all, of 
great crimes. At the same time, they have promoted lenity, inas- 
much 88 the negative cetificates are the best defence, before the jury 
and the judges, of all who appear for the first time at the bar of jus- 
tice. I add that they satisfy the great principle of personal liberty, 
since ihej shorten preventive detentions by the promptitude with 
which thej furnish exact indications in regard to the antecedents of 
penons charged with crime. 



* Decree of King Tustor Em&nael of December, 1865. 
f Decree of the King of 24th of Aogost, 1868, and art. J 
Code. 
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In a political point of view and in relation to the natkHullKnEs.1 
their reBolts have a significance no lefis considerable. Hannooii^l 
with nniversal 8uffi-age, they alone enable jxa to remove ei&a &»| 
the public administrationy or from the electoral and jorjlii^Qr 
from the rolls of the civic guards and the army, every penofi eat 
victed of grave offences. So also they may be consulted to advs^ 
in weighing the merit of petitions of naturalization, which luTe^fr 
come more numerous in proportion as the barriers between thepe^ 
are lowered- 

Kor is this all. Public and private administrations and even iat 
viduals can, by adressing the ministry and paying the necessary Ibk. I 
procnre extracts from the criminal registers. Those who are anx»» | 
in regard to the moral character of their agents, as railroad, navigatioG. I 
mining and other companies, no longer receive any employ^ aad 1 
workmen, who do not justify a negative certificate, indicative of the] 
purity of their antecedents. As regards individuals, they obtain k I 
the registers certain and authentic information cenoeming all those 
whose moral character they have a seriotis interest in knowing. 

In a word, as the keeper of the seals of France said in bis circnkr 
of the 6th of November, 1850 : " This institution is a worthy and 
noble encouragement to honest men, a salutary advertisement kg 
those whose conscience alone would not hold them firmly enough in 
the path of duty, and a terrible punishment for the criminal, whu 
will seek in vain to escape the reprobation by which he should be 
smitten." 

8uch, in its origin, its aim, its organization, its functions and 
its principal rraults, is the institution of the criminal registers. 

If, in the brief expose which I have just attempted, I have not 
succeeded in giving a sufficient idea, I b^ those who would wi^ to 
make a more complete and detailed study of the subject, to resort to 
the published official documents thereto relating, of which I have 
epitomized the entire collection in the appendix of my book on the 
Amelioration of the Criminal Law.^ 

T. 

The system of criminal registers, by the very simplicity of the prin- 
ciple which constitutes its basis, is easily applicable to dl counties. 

In effect, there is no civilized country in our day, where the birth 
of an infant is not authenticated by some act inscribed on a register 
and preserved in the archives. 



* Vol. I., Appendix, p. M7 ; vol. n., Appendix, p. 615 ; Pans, Cobbq and Marachall, 
1855 and 1864 
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In like manner there is no state, whatever be its political foi-m, 
v"''!3RiOBe territory is not or may not be divided into as many judicial 
iL^icuits or districts as there are criminal courts. 

In short, every one of these courts necessarily has some records 
o"^r summaries, in which are transcribed the sentences which it pro- 
"r*. ounces, and a register or other functionary specially charged with 
^^e compilation and conservation of these records. 

Such being the case, to oiganize, in any county whatever, oni' 
eystem of criminal registers, the following measures are sufficient : 

1. That a register of births, if it does not already exist, be kept in 
duplicate copies, and that, every year, one of these duplicates be 
deposited in the registry of the tribunal of the district. ■ 

2. That each clerk of the courts of the district have a case 
made, containing a certain number of movable registers, arranged in 
alphabetical order. ^ 

3. That the certificate of every conviction had be immediately 
addressed, of the form and dimensions prescribed, to the triljunal of 
the native district of the convict, to be there placed in its proper 
class, in alphabetical order, in the register, so that a copy of it may 
be delivered whenever needed, 

4. That, finally, every magistrate, prosecuting an offender, be 
required to obtain from the clerk of the tribunal of the district of 
which he is a native and to attach to the proceedings the certifi 
cate recapitulative of all the previous convictions against the said 
offender, collected and classified in his said native district. 

If this organization has been able to render to justice so many 
signal services in a State restricted and centralized like France, it 
would render incomparably more in the American continent, a vast 
confederation, composed of a large number of different States, all 
having their own proper autonomy, their legislatures, their administra 
tive and judicial authority, and only connected together, with a view 
to their general and political interests, by the guarantee of a compact 
of national union. In a great country so constituted, in the midst 
of the perpetual movement of mutual inmiigration caused by the 
neceseities of commerce and industry, in the midst of this incessant 
coming and going, incapable of exact measurement among the 
inhabitants of so vast a territory, different for the most part in 
origin, race, language and habits, how will the judge be able to know 
the moral character and antecedents of a criminal, who has pursued 
his adveutarous career successively in the different States of the con- 
federation? How will he be able to determine the exact measure of 
punishment necessary to his reformation 1 To obviate so grave an 
inconvenience there is, as I conceive, but one means : to establish, b 

[Senate, No. 10.] 70 
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the aid of. the criminal registers, an easy and sure proeea of iite] 
changing information between all the criminal jarisdktiooi tfiii| 
United States. 

These ever-present judicial relations, in the double point d vin | 
of the public morality and security, would be, among ihe nam 
governments of the confederation, a new bond of oonfiraterxiltTa^ I 
of defencive union, which could not but strenghten the salcr 
action of the central power. 

The American people, so full of fervor and force, so andaciott at I 
persevering in their enterprises, would quickly surmonnt idtatei? I 
social obstacles the execution of such a measure might encomitcf. 

To inaugurate for America a moral progress like this would, r I 
seems to me, be worthy of the new President of the United Stitatl 
whose generous impulses, high intelligence, firmness of diarMtcl 
and spirit of enterprise and decision, are known to all- 
He would thus deserve well of justice and of his country. 

BONNEVILLE DE MAKSANGT. 
Pasis, 10th Dec., 1868. 
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XXX. THE PRISON QUESTION IN RUSSIA. 

'^^ COUHT W. SOLLOHtTB, DlBSCTO!l*nf-CHIEr OF THB HOUSS OF COBKBOTIOM AKD IkDUITBT OP 

Mosoov, AKi> CoRBSBPOiniiife MxxBXB OF THX Pbisov Absocutioh. 
[Tnnslttted by the Corresponding Sef-reUrr.] 

Penitentiary science most acknowledge in Rassia, as in all Enrope, 
Tx past to be regretted and a degree of hesitation in r^ard to the 
liitnre. 

Reform is decided on in principle, but the system to be adopted 
lias not yet been determined by law. The means of execution have 
not assumed a definite form. This hesitation is natural. Nowhere 
has the science of punishment yet found the true reason for its exist- 
ence. Nowhere has it been consolidated into a general, Ic^cal and 
harmonious system. 

In this respect Russia, free from preconceived opinions, has the 
great advantage of being able to profit by the experience of other 
nations. Her geographical conditions give her a freedom of action 
denied to countries less productive, less vast, less populous. The 
topography of a country cannot be withont influence upon its penal 
code. It is this which impedes or facilitates the realization of prin- 
ciples. Thus, before proceeding to one of its most important reforms, 
the imperial government of Russia must study the question under 
these two aspects, that it may not be compelled to reconsider meas- 
ures too hastily adopted. 

Nevertheless, there is abundant cause to hope that Russia will soon 
have a penitentiary system of her own, and that it will take for its 
basis the four following principles : economy, humanity, nationality, 
reformation. The general administration is actively at work, special 
committees are busy, individual experiences are sought. Propositions 
for new laws will soon be submitted to the council of the empire. 

Before stating the nature of these propositions, it is necessary to 
explain the causes which make them necessary. 

The prisons, properly so called, in Russia, were not used for punish- 
ment, but served as places of detention while awaiting punishment, 
which consisted in corporal inflictions and banishment or transporation. 
Each chief of a province or district had his prison (ostrog), which 
served as a place of safekeeping for persons under arrest, and of deposit 
forthoee who had been sentenced to banishment. The prison, there- 
fore, had no penitentiary purpose ; it was but a formality and a transi- 
tion. Its aspect was, in general, most melancholy. The lack of space, 
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air, discipline and labor, the extortions of overseers, axii the oassesl 
j rations formed, in certain localities, pestilential dens, where Bei,^| 
and all degrees of innocence and guilt were commingled. Daps f 
the law, these dens were real schools of vice. They inspired ia tk | 
people more of pity than dislike ; abundant alms encouraged dni- 
enness, gambling, quarrels, and sometimes even open contexi^ 
resulting from religious divisions. 

In the common dormitories, where the prisoners lay pell me&i 
stools covered with boards, the disorder reached its height- The tri- 
bunals, without publicity and intrusted to judges often cornet, I 
caused the proceedings to drag along with culpable slowness. It 
have seen wretched prisoners await, for ten and fifteen yeara, ^ I 
decision of their fate ; it was punishment which became their dellTB- ' 
ance. 

Besides the prisons (oslrogs), there were instituted in Kussia, in I 
the reign of the Empress Catharine II, in 1776, hauses of coirectioft | 
and of industry, with bureaus of public assistance attached. These 
bureaus, whose intent was officially philanthropic, had under their 
care hospitals, alms-houses and lunatic asylums. The result wu 
great confusion, owing to the existence, in the same localities and 
often in the same buildings, of institutions so different in their scope. 
The houses of correction and of industry, separated by law, formed 
in fact but a single institution. They were called correctional, bat 
as amendment and labor were wanting, this institution became s 
fictitious penitentiary, in which were found all the abuses of tbe 
oatrog. Moreover, the law admitted into these houses not only thoee 
who had been convicted by judicial process, but those also who were 
detained by an arbitrary decree of power. Thus there were received 
into them serfs sent by their lords, children confined by the wish of 
their parents, and the members of various corporations on requisition 
of these latter, because of some bad conduct or of negligence in tbe 
payment of taxes,* 

This state of things imperatively demanded a radical reform. Bnt 
the time for public trials and for the abolition of serfdom and corporal 
punishment had not yet come. It was thought that the disorder 
might be remedied by a modification of the system of inspection. 
Prison committees were established in 1819 in all the cities of the 
empire. These committees were presided over by officers of state. 
The number of members was optional. Whoever engaged to pay a 
trifling assessment had the right to participate at the sessions. 
Private charity and the administrative principle, it seemed, must be 

* The law for these two last classes is not yet repealed. 
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"Tifounded in one common end. Meanwhile, that happened which is 
^vitable where civilizing and philanthropic ideas have not yet been 
^^sveloped. 

The committees did nothing for the philanthropic supervision of 
*^ ^e priBons, but through the votes of their delegates, they seized upon 
\^B management and administration. Barren formalities were 
*^placed by formalities still more barren. The power of action, 
represented by a pedantic, optional and irresponsible system, was, 
of necessity paralyzed by indifference. The text of the laws was 
oxcellent ; their application was but an external form. Thousands 
of young and strong men languished in pestilential jails, condemned 
to stupor and absolute inactivity. Thousands of arms remained idle 
and inert in a country, which lacked workmen in the midst of pro- 
ductive forces. 

The anomaly was too manifest not to attract the attention of the 
government. Russia began to awake from her torpor. She per- 
ceived, that above all things, she must seek to augment her resources 
by shortening the distances of her territories, and by establishing a 
vast net-work of highways and railroads. 

Prisoners subjected to corporal punishment, might evidently bo 
ntilized for this kind of work; it was the first step toward a new 
order of things. 

The penitentiary idea was still in abeyance, as the labor of con- 
structing embankments could be prosecuted only half the year. It 
necessitated an ambulatory life, the absence of reformatory discipline, 
and a compulsory equality between men of different aptitudes. It 
was, besides, dearer than free labor. But at length the idea of com- 
pulsory labor for the convict elsewhere than in the mines of Siberia, 
was admitted, A decree of Nicholas I, of glorious memory, insti- 
tuted companies of the civil and military orders, composed of cor- 
rectional prisoners, engaged on public works. All these companies 
or gangs were subjected to military discipline. Those of the civil 
order were under 'the control of the minister of roads and communi- 
caUous ; the others, under that of the minister of war. 

This experiment, which already afforded glimpses of a new era, 
did sot as yet include a general system, for the bases of such a sys- 
tem had not been proclaimed. It was reserved for the regenerative 
reign of the present sovereign to give publicity to the tribunals and 
to aboM corporal punishment. 

Since then, the ost^ogB are no longer gloomy dens of public justice. 
All iniquities fall before the full day. The ostroga are now only 
places of preventive detention. Formerly the detention was more 
crael than the punishment ; at present, it is simply a preliminary to it 
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Ponishment is no longer that barbarous flaggellation, whthi 
the dignity of man to the level of the brute. Man him£eU;t 
to the thrice blessed abolition of slarerj, has become a free i 
subject only to the authority represented by the law. The 
ment of a freeman can be only the privation of freedom. 

Before this great principle, all the ideas of the middle age^s!a^l 
exclusive privileges of castes and corporations, give way. Iiu^l 
ments, by administrative and arbitrary orders, disappear, la] 
becomes the sole force, and security a means of civilization. 

Since the beneficent reforms of the present reign, whipping kil 
longer among the punishments imposed by the courts. Tto| 
remain, therefore, only imprisonment and exila 

Imprisonment, being no more a protracted torture, dranan^J 
rational or penitentiary organization. This organization exists oi^l 
in individual cases ; it is experimental, it does but foreebadcnr gQi^| 
ral measures. 

The question of the utility of transportation meets as at thesaoil 
time. Statesmen descant upon its grave inconveniences. Pul&l 
officers throw out the idea that it would be highly desirable to repbs 1 
banishment by prisons, scattered throughout the empire. This would 
i-ender necessary a general penitentiary system, and would confine iIi 
penal measures, beyond fines, to .the privation of liberty, with seo- 
tences of different lengths, and a discipline suited to the diffeien; 
classes of prisons. Such is the condition of things at the presait 
time. 

The bid prisons still exist, but the reasons for them have ceased. 
All ought, in virtue of the new reforms, to take on a new character. 
It is more than probable that the order virill first be established for 
imprisonment, and that the principle of transportation will be die- 
cussed at a later period. As in England, it is preventive and cor 
rectional imprisonments which will first demand reform, so the 
imperial government will, it is probable, first give its attention to 
the measures necessary for preventive andcorrectioi)al imprisonznentBf 
reserving to itself the verification afterward of the difference which 
may exist, as regards transportation, between Russia and England. 

A complete system of simultaneous measures would evidently be 
too vast, and would burden the treasury with charges too consider 
able. For the time being, what seems most necessary is, to change 
the ostrogs into detention prisons, and to convert the houses of cor- 
rection and industry, as well as the companies or gangs of prisoners, 
into penitentiary refuges of two degrees. 

An experimental prison for persons sentenced to an imprisonment 
from two days to a year, by a judgment of justices of the peace or 
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her courts, has been established at St. Petersburgh for 800 prison- 
's. Another prison, which has for its aim correctional detentions 
C more than a year, has been inangorated at Moscow, for 400 
TTisonerB. 

These two prisons have been organized in anticipation of a general 
.^steoi. This system provides, as its first basis, for an exact classifi- 
zziatioD of the prisoners, according to their gnilt, that is to say, accord- 
xTig to the duration of their imprisonment. In its completeness, the 
system will embrace four classes of prisons. 

1, Preventive prisons — houses of detention. 2. Houses of correc- 
tion — maximum of imprisonment, one year. 3. Houses of industry 
— maximum of detention, five yeai-s. 4, Convict prisons {^aiaana 
de force)y which should replace transportation — maximum, for life. 
A system of colonization would serve as corollary to this fourth 
class. 

There is at St. Petersburgh a penitentiary on the Auburn plan. 
This penitentiary, designed for 175 prisoners, is under the control of. 
the minister of marine. Unhappily, the heavy expenses which it 
involves do not allow it to be taken as a model, notwithstanding the 
excellent arrangement and extraordinary cleanliness by which it is 
characterized. 

The municipality of Moscow has jast opened, at its own expense, 
a prison for persons sentenced by justices of the peace to an impris- 
onment fi'om two to three years. This establishment, carefully looked 
after in its details, bat for sentences of too short duration, is distin- 
gnished by the moderate expenses which it involved. These expenses 
did not exceed 100 roubles [|75] per prisoner, in an edifice idready 
existing, but now appropriated to a new end. The same expenditure 
flufficed for the prison established a year ago in St. Petersburgh, under 
the same conditions. The prison inaugurated more than a year since 
at Moscow has cost 200 roubles per capita, owing to the fSuit that the 
building which had to be used for it was insufficient, making neces- 
sary many new erections. But there is a wide difference between 
these moderate expenses and the enormous cost of cellular peniten- 
tiaries. 

The idea which has dominated this tendency to economy in the 
bnildiogs is this : that where every prison costs the price of a palace, 
an equitable general penitentiary system becomes materially impos- 
sible. There will be privileged prisons and prisons in disfavor ; there 
will be, perhaps, too much attention given to one class of prisoners, 
too little to another. When this is the case, justice becomes in- 



Nothing is more natural than that the taxpayers bear the expense 
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of Bocial security; but that they should be burdened wiiW 
charges for experiments which are isolated and therefore im 
— experiments which conduct to no system of measures, 
which social security cannot be assured, and which aid onlj^ 
cies of theorists and the costly combinations of architects — & 
question which appears not yet to have sufficiently attracted &p_. 
lie attention. He who is obliged to pay, ought to pay not It,. 
expensive phantasy, but for a stable principle of general tilt 
What is superfluous in one prison often deprives another of wia 
indispensable ; society gains nothing by it, but, on the contnn 
thereby involved in much fruitless expense. The cost of ceDs in 
model prisons of Europe — Pentonville, Moabit, Brucbsal, 
etc. — is on the average 4,000 francs each. If Bussia were to 
transportation by convict prisons, there would be at least lOO/* 
prisoners to lodge. This preliminary establishment would involve, J 
this rate, a disbursement of 400,000,000 francs. The budget woBkl 
furnish, perhaps, 4,000,000 a year. At this rate, a century would W 
required to complete the system, and then it would be neoessai7&| 
commence anew, for the first structures would already be worthies 

Thus, for Kussia at least, a costly system of imprisonment is u 
absolute impossibility ; it would be the vessel of the Danaids. 

There is but one system, which is at the same time economkil 
rational and logical in all its parts, that can be taken into considcn- 
tion. If the adaptation of the old .buildings could be effected, k 
experience has shown, for 100 or 200 roubles per capita, Russia migb 
give to the world the first example of a complete penitentiary syBtan. 
established in a period of ten to fifteen years. 

There are actually seen in Europe, in the same country, often in 
the same city, prisons complicated and prisons simple ; cellular pii^ 
ons and prisons with common dormitories. It is the commonly re- 
ceived belief that the cellular Hgime is the one which approaches 
nearest to perfection. But if so, we may ask why a government 
which knows where perfection lies does not accept it as the uniform 
basis of its acts? Can it establish, can it tolerate, at the same time, 
the good and the bad 7 We may cite the remarkable fact, that in one 
of the most highly civilized cities in the world, it is actually proposed, 
by the side of a cellular penitentiary, to erect a prison for 1,200 con- 
victs, with common dormitories. Men, women and children will be 
sheltered within the same inclosure. The length of the imprison- 
ments will vary from two months to five years. Thus there will be 
two great prisons, side by side, in the same capital, one of which will 
be built on one plan, the other on another plan, which will not admit 
a classification of the establishments by sex, by age, or by degree of 
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-inality. Would that be, then, the last word of science? Would 
jfcve returned to the point of departure? Is progress no longer 
'- \ ^ible ? Is truth not to be found ? We cannot admit it. Truth is 
"--" - ays simple ; it is in too deep a search for it that we place ourselves 
- - a. distance from it. If we require of prisons exact classification, se- 
:-^ rxt^y health, morality, discipline and work, it is clear that all these re- 
:, tts can be obtained without weighing too heavily on the chest of the 
rV^ , ite. For this there is no need of warming by steam, nor of ruinous 
: .Mutilation, nor of cast-iron gsdleries running the length of the corri- 
f , Drs. The end should be attained, but not exceeded. It may be affirmed 
r. len, with certainty, that the problem most important in the present 
L * tate of penitentiary science, is a problem whose solution belongs to 
;^ he architects. It is, to find the means of establishing prisons, with 
..she conditions desired, and with the greatest economy possible. It 
^ is experiments of this kind which have been pursued in Eus&ia under 
* the lead of the minister of the interior, and, thanks to the initiative 
, of ex-minister M. de Walouiff, these experiments seem not to have 
' been without fruit ; the future will show. More ample details will 
be given in the progress of this paper, but the question is not one 
;'- that belongs to any single country. It is an international question. 
■^ In the disbursements required by prisons, there is, besides the expense 
■• of erection, the cost of repairs and support. The labor of the prison- 
ers already contributes, in Europe, to cover a part of these outlays. 
-- In Russia, this has never been the case, except in proportions the 
most diminutive, almost indeed nothing. When once the labor of 
*' prisoners produces a revenue adequate to their maintenance, practice 
demonstrates, even more than theory, the need of a classification of 
prisons according to the duration of imprisonment — short duration, 
medium duration, long duration. The revenue of prisons will not be 
considerable, unless they are based on this principle. If the same 
establishment contains inmates sentenced from two months to five 
years, it is clear that there will be continual trouble in the re- 
diatribntion of labor ; whereas in the classification by durations of 
{sentence, each duration has a distinct character of its own. The short 
duration is engaged principally in simple mechanical work; the 
mediom duration, in industrial labors ; the long duration, in industrial 
and complicated mechanical labors. These are the most lucrative ; 
and this consideration is an' argument against the non-value of trans- 
portation. All the tendencies of penitentiary science — a science 
Btill young — have been directed to one end, that of obliging the 
depraved man to become virtuous. Would it not be more simple 
first to furnish him with the means of such regeneration, by impart- 
ing to him a fondness for labor, and by enabling him to return to 
[Senate, No. 10.] 71 
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society what he costs it? This is the point of departure of t 
theory, on trial in the penitentiaries recently established at ILjuo^tI 
and at St. Petei'sbiirgh. It merits some explanation. 

The great majority of crimes in linssia proceed from reckksjcs,! 
indolence, intemperance, misery, and the want of princi^ao^l 
good liabits, that is, of education. The people, at bottom, hsT^ns 
characteristic virtues — generosity, humility, the sentiment of js^ 
the need of association to support their feeble morality, and, afcr: 
all, Christian faith, little enlightened no doubt, but all the mt I 
intense. Such are the enemies they have to combat, andsndi^ 
helps available in the struggle. 

The best means to destroy recklessness, indolence, intempera» 
and misery is found, manifestly, in the habit of work ; but that Uk 
may become a habit and not a vexation, it is necessary to give h 
degree of liberty. It is necessary that the laborer cho<^e his wod 
that he become fond of it, and that he find in it profit and healtL 

Here is the problem to be solved. 

We have too long confounded all sorts of labor in one genas i 
acceptation. Wo have forgotten that it may be, in tarn, an annu;- 
ance, an employment and a regeneration. 

There are, then, three specie of labor — that which is exacted, aztd 
is done reluctantly; that which is performed mechanically; and 
lastly, that which calls forth all the efibrts of zeal and of the will- 
that is to say, a beneficent victory of the man over himself". 

There may be, then, in prisons three sorts of labor. To subject 
them all to the same rule would not be logical. If it is sought to 
replace tlie sterile principle of vexation by the free action of the wiH 
such a procedure would not be logical either in point of ethics or i: 
point of profit. 

The new Russian penitentiaries have, therefore, made trial of prin- 
ciples not heretofore employed, but whose results have been remark 
able. 

Tliesc principles are : 

1. That every prisoner received into the penitentiary is sentenced 
to ten hours daily of compulsory labor, yielding no reward. It is 
penal labor, labor exacted, labor against the grain, rough manual 
labor. 

2. That every prisoner may, nevertheless, free himself, in part, 
from tills statute labor by choosing a kind of occupation less fatigu- 
ing and more lucrative. It is permitted him to pass to mechanical 
labor, where a third of liis earnings will go to his own profit, and 
two-thirds to the chest. There will now be only four hours of com 
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lalsory or gratuitous labor daily, which is still required, that the 
lea of punishment may never be forgotten. 

3. That every prisoner has, moreover, the right to choose a trade 
or himself, and, in that case, not to do more than two hours of stat- 
Ltc lahor daily. The period of apprenticeship brings no wages, but, 
ts soon as the apprentice becomes master of his trade, two-thirds of 
liis earnings belong to him, and the chest receives but one-third. 

The result is, that not an individual is willing to do ten hours of 
statute labor ; that all the prisoners learn trades with a zeal which it 
is sometimes necessary to check, and which makes them forget the 
recklessness and indolence that brought them to crime. 

Of all the motives that act on man, there is none stronger than that 
of personal interest. It thus becomes possible for the prisoner to 
acquire three sorts of capital — the capital of knowledge, the capital 
of habit, and the capital of money. 

Recklessness and indolence being conquered, it remains to conquer 
misery. 

If cases of relapse are so frequent in Europe, it is because the pris- 
onera leave the prison-house as poor as they went in, and very much 
more wretched. A general odium attends them ; they have no guide 
l)ut despair ; and society, which repels them from its contact, forces 
them, 60 to speak, to re-enter the path of crime from which the prison 
had turned them away. Philanthropic societies are powerless ; they 
may be deceived ; their number is restricted ; their activity can but 
be incomplete. The best guide for the man is the man himself, 
regenerated by labor and experience. "What he wants is not coun- 
sels ; it is money to undertake a business, which he knows will be 
more profitable than crime. 

Money gained by the sweat of the brow and by force of will and 
zeal, is money which is respected. It is not squandered in debauch- 
cry, like the product of charity and theft. This truth is incontestible. 
To take away from a man the possibility of beginning a new life 
because he is in prison, is a dangerous arfd cruel principle ; to wish 
a man to reform and re-enter into society, and at the same time to 
deprive him of all means of doing so, is not logical. 

The new Russian penitentiaries oflFer to prisoners the means of 
gaining a peculium, thus assuring to them a support on their dis- 
charge. It is not by courage or force of will alone that misery is 
comhatted; there is need of some capital as well. Without this 
lever, society will ever destroy on the one hand what it may have 
accomplished on the other. 

The fear that the advantages accorded to labor in the prisons will 
<crve as an encouraj^ement to s:eneral bad conduct cannot be well 
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fonnded. Privation of libertj and snbjection to an zz£±:~ 
will always act as a salatair terror. There are n-> msus^. 
dates for prison ; there are only vici»>n5 natxxres. mlw^j: uhi i 
wares, and, bv casnal misadventures, the sequel -if a 
passion. 

Soch are all the cases which end in imprii^^zment ; tie tI .-> 
takes part there ; the man dreaijs the prisc»a as he d->e£ tL 

In being t*» severe, theorists arrive at tLe er.i wLi:Ji tLej t; 
avoid- It is nndersto^jd that prisoners wL j alrea^ir kz.~v i z 
before their incarceration, and, above all, reci'iivisrs, ea.::^: ' c^. ' 
same advantages wLioh are reservt«i to i-ris-i-r.-ers pcri^£>i : . r *_-. 
time, and to tL«:t^ who were witL'.zt a profesti-.-n. i>:r: u^ <sJ 
aientsiDaujurited a: i[-jto>wbsvfc,^Tet-»€ec=.:-are)crlTaz:vrec£i~j 
On il.e o»:.a:ary, it has l«c«i pr^jvei, tlit a ^^rta; n:ii:il*€ff' -.: jrii 
hare t^xnzt-i an L >r:^•ric-!e livelilo^i-d af:er Living i^vec^-eii ii>eir il| 
in^m.ti-,'!: In iLe j-rz::er. ilirx, 
;h.->rT is ^:T:Ly cz ir;er.ti:n, 
'A>--r :r. prli-^i^, tLere 1:1^ v ari^e a i.^ 
A: ill evei.:s, it yryT^^ i^ji-i i.~ t, tLv: a 
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<ii' liatural. On one side there is the hope of reconciliation with 
^ty ; on the other, the despair wliich seeks stupefaction in vice. 
C> think of changing the moral character of a man and forget 
*:naterial future, on which his own thoughts are ever intent, is not 
^vay to destroy evil in its principles. To rely on the casual and 
\y 6upj)ort of a philanthropic society is not the method to be cni- 
yed in re^tablishing a man in all his original force ; it is but to 
)inise leading-strings to a sick child. The new theory seems 
pable of application to all the degrees of penal detention. By 
tnitting two classes of prisons for correctional cases, and one only 
r convict prisons {maisans de force\ and by dividing criminality, 
)t into two classes ^r misdemeanors and crimes — but into three, 
isdemeanors, trespasses and crimes, we should arrive at the follow- 
ig consequences : The first two categories will accord to the prisoner 
le right of reentering into society. All the wages he shall have 
arned will be given to 'him on bis release, to aid him in his reha- 
>ilitation. The third category vrill not accord to the prisoner the 
ight of reentering into society, and all the wages he shall have 
iarned will be employed on his discharge to colonize him and pro- 
vide for him a conditional property, dependent on his good conduct. 
The duration of imprisonment in the three classes of prisons might 
be abridged in consideration of the credits gained and the good con- 
duct of the prisoners. Imprisonment for life, even, might in this 
case be reduced to twenty years. 

In this wide acceptation, the theory assumes an importance which 
would merit the grave examination of an international congress. 
The beneficent initiative of the Prison Association of New York is a 
fact in which we cannot sufficiently rejoice. It proves that even in 
America, the home of penitentiary science, that science has not yet 
said its last word, and that it has but awakened doubts, after having 
occasioned throughout the civilized world hasty and onerous expenses. 
A new system, then, would be indispensable. A system, which should 
take for its basis economy and an organization of labor profitable both 
to the state and the prisoner, could not be rejected without examina- 
tion. The idea tiiat this would be to create rewards of vice and 
manufactories of crime could not be admitted, for reformation would 
then have its word to say, since it would rest on two great principles — 
humanity and nationality. 

As the death penalty has had its just reactions, so the isolation of 
man, the obligation imposed on him of perpetual silence, belongs to 
principles against which the sentiment of the human race revolts. 
Man Las no right to contravene the Divine will. The idea that the 
criminal finds in himself his best counsellor, is open to the gravest 
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doubt Often the most corrupting society will be less pemicijQ? 
him than the prostration of despair. When once be has ny ^ 
an example before his eyes, he has no more any point of com 
darkness settles down upon his soul. This is, as it were, monlhs 
rotted, and it remains only that his will perish. 

There is a species of liberty which must be respected in tlie g!«s5 
criminal, even when taking from him all power of future a^ 
Is it not strange that the country which most respects liberty fe. 
have given an example of extreme des^wtism ? It has beea ijt 
necessary to mitigate solitary confinement by conversations witii 
chaplains, the overseers, and visitors to the prisons! But are 
conversations sufficient? Are they numerous enough ? Do tiieji^ 
place the prisoner in a position of humiliating dependence in ;l 
presence of his interlocutor ; and is not the want of equality ratba 
weariness than a relaxation ? 

In a word, is constant inspection by day knd by night possiblcj 
corridors inclosing hundreds of barred but living graves ? 

In proportion as the human race advances, all the sciences om 
to advance with it, leaving behind, however, truths which have b« 
settled beyond controversy. The theory of absolute cellular imp> 
onment has had its day ; but it has left one truth, viz., that compk 
isolation is desirable for persons held on a charge of crime by onit: 
of the committing magistrate ; for short imprisonments ; and, finall; 
for disciplinary punishments. 

In the first case, where it is only a measure of precaution, ca- 
plete isolation ought to be, so to speak, excused, and should accor. 
to the prisoners all the comforts possible, without injuring the conR 
of justice ; in the second case, punishment should be rigorous, and i: 
the third, more rigorous still. Beyond these three cases, there is no rej 
son why isolation should exist. It cannot be considered as the basis of* 
general system, first, because it is dear, and secondly, because it h 
inhuman. It would, however, be equally inhuman to lodge convict- 
in common chambers, and abandon them to themselves during the 
night. This would be to open an academy of vices, a nursery for 
bands of robbers. It is needfal to repeat that it is at night, in com- 
mon dormitories, that all excesses are committed ; that all tales of 
crime are recited ; that all plans for the future are formed ; and that 
gambling, drunkenness, debauchery and brawls find a free field. 

Between extremes there is always a mean ; it is in this mean that 
truth is found. The mean between cellular separation and general 
license is discipline by day and isolation at night. 

It is on this idea that the new Russian penitentiaries have been 
founded. They do not recognize the right to impose absolute Bilence, 
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"^:.liey seek to prevent conversation from becoining hurtful. They 
^-"«:iie that every prohibition awakens the desire of infractioD, and 
.^. every vexatious prohibition excites a sentiment of revenge; 
^^reas it is reconciliation with themselves and with society, which 
V ^would cause to germinate in the hearts of prisoners. If their 
y's work is regulated with precision, if they are subjected to u 
itchful supervision, if they find their own advantage in obedience 
• rule, what harm can there be if they exchange a few words? By 
voliibiting such an indulgence, there will be a continual fermentation 
f hatred, and they will moreover soon invent a language of signs, a 
elegraphy of blows struck on the wall, or some other means of com- 
nunicating. It is then that their imagination will put itself to the 
.'ack to express their thoughts, and these will be corrupting. Is it 
not more rational to make them understand the advantage of obedi- 
ence, than to agitate their minds with tlie desire of disobedience ? 

Arrange the workshops and the labor in such manner that the 
prisoners will not think of forming cabals; let each shop choose for 
itself a chief, who shall be responsible fbr order ; and let there be 
found in this same shop a monitor and an overseer of the admin- 
istration, and all words not permitted will disappear of themselves ; 
it wiU not be necessary to forbid them. 

Experience has shown that the trade of weaving is well suited to 
prisons. Every workman is isolated without perceiving it. The 
noise of tlie shuttles prevents all conversation. A preventive or 
negative discipline is to be preferred in penitentiary management^ in 
which it evinces a liigher ability to hinder than to forbid. 

By separating the prisoners at night into cells fastened by keys, it 
is clear that nocturnal conclaves and parties for gaming and debauch- 
ery are no longer possible. The occupants of neighboring cells may 
exchange some words, but people talk little when they do not see 
each other. Besides, it will be necessary that the administration so 
place the prisoners that dangerous contiguities will be avoided. Quiet 
should he required, that general sleep may not be prevented. The 
dormitories should be lighted all night, and guards should move 
about to maintain the tranquillity which ten hours of labor ought 
sufficiently to assure. It is the Auburn system simplified. 

The^cells at St. Petersburgh and at Moscow have been ari^nged 
;3 a different manner, according to the original construction of the 
buildmgs used. At St. Petersburgh there were four great halls; a 
double range of cells, for 192 prisoners, has been placed in the mid- 
dle portion of each. At Moscow, where it was necessary to utilize 
a range of chambers, the cells have been placed on the two sides, the 
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doors having been replaced bj open arches, so that the f'^er^n 
embrace the whole in one view. 

The cells, which are numbered, are furnished with iron bedOoi 
with mattresses and pillows, filled monthly with firesh straw. E«: 
bed lias linen sheets and woolen blankets. A pictcune and a fcxt 
copy of the night regulations are nailed to the wall, as akir 
hooks — one for a towel, the other for the prisoner's clothe&. Ar 
cred night vessel, numbered, is found under every bed. The pna? 
must keep his cell clean, and evefy injury draws after it a fe- • 
retention of earnings. 

Leaving the cell at night is forbidden, except in* serious sic^ 
and only by order of the director. The cells are closed by padlori 

The ventilation is exceedingly simple. This grave condition . 
health usually involves enormous expenses in model establishment- 
expenses quite inadmissible in an economical system of imprisomner^ 
A new process, the right of which belongs to M. Sokhanski, has b^; 
applied to the penitentiary at Moscow. This process combines to-* 
atmospheric heating of the house with an arrangement of woodei 
pipes, covered with felt and lime, starting jfrom a common reodTu 
and terminating at the vanes of the roof. 

It is not difficult to secure a healthy temperature in the donmt.> 
ries, which are used only at night. During the day the prisoner 
must be found in the workshops, the refectory, or the courts ut 
gardens. 

It is a matter of course that every establishment have its school 
its library, its chaplain, its hospital, its physician. The penitentian 
at Moscow, having a large ground plot, has been able to divide itself 
into three great sections. The first contains the lodgings of the 
assistant director, the chaplain, the assistant surgeon, the professional 
monitors and the guards, as also the magazines of provisions. It h 
here that every thing is concentrated which is necessary for the ser- 
vice of a prison, without however impairing its order or its beauty. 
It is separated from the adjoining section by a broad road. 

The second section has three courts. At the gate of the first are 
two pavilions, one forming a chapel with a box for the offerings, the 
other a lodge for the sexton. The first court is appropriated to the 
administration. Tliere are found on the lower floor, the guard*hoase, 
the lodgings of the chief keeper, the chancery, the archives, the 
depository for the prisoners' effects, the grated hall for visitors, the 
kitchen, and the bakery. In the second story are found the lodgings 
of the director and the hall of deliberations of the higher authority, 
communicating with the dormitories of the prisoners. 

The second court forms a parallelogram inclosed within the four 
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3"^^ of the building. At the extremity rises a steeple, under which 

i 3)afi8es to enter the church, which is resplendent with gilding and 

^<::;oes. It is the only luxury tolerated in the prison. On the two 

V^B of the church ore arranged, in two stories, the sleeping cells. 

\^ lower story contains, in addition, the apartment where the 

Vsoners wash, the punishment cells, and the refectory, which also 

.jTitains the library and is used for a school room. Water-closets are 

rranged along the sides of the building in both stories. Their con- 

truction combines with the general system of ventilation, without 

lecessitating any exceptional expenses. 

The third court, connected with the second by a carriage way, 
cbrms also a regular parallelogram, bordered by wooden buildings 
forming workshops. Each trade has its separate locality, and work- 
men of different trades are prohibited from being found together, in 
order to avoid loss of lime through idle conversation- 
Each workman wears on his clothing the distinctive badge of the 
shop to which he belongs. These badges are of different color and 
form for the elders, the master workmen, and the apprentices. The 
clothing consists of Bussian linen undergarments, frock coats of coarse 
gray twilled cloth, and pantaloons and buckles. Furs of sheepskin 
are furnished to those who work in the open air during the bad season. 
Each shop is under the care of an industrial tradesman, who fur- 
nished the raw material, pays the wages, and carries away the fabrics 
when finished. By this means the labor of the prison does not come 
into competition with private industry, but is rather an aid to it. 
Moreover, it requires no capital, and does not withdraw the adminis- 
tration from its special duties by imposing upon it the cares of an 
industrial enterprise. It is a matter of course that the instructors of 
the workshops busy themselves with the workmen whom they are 
teaching. Their interest in them does not cease even after their 
liberation, and their solicitude is more certainly bestowed upon the 
worthy than the patronage of philanthrophic societies. 

From the first court a road passes along the hospital from the section 
of the men to that of the women, which forms a distinct prison. 
This is built of wood, such structures costing in Btissia three times 
less than those erected by masonry. 

The female prison consists of five houses and one pavilion. It 
contains an apartment for visitors, the lodgings of the keeper, the 
sleeping cells, a toilet chamber, a refectory which serves as a chapel, 
schoolroom and library, a kitchen, a depot of clothing, punishment 
cells, a wing reserved for female labor, a wash-house and lodgings for 
i\ married keeper, whose wife is the stewardess of the establishment. 
This prison is subject to the general administration and manage- 
[Senate, No. 10.1 12 
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ment, but has no other point of contact with the remair^ sec&c 
It has accommodations for 130 prisoners. 

This arrangement seems natwal, provided there is a snffioatc! 
tance between the men and the women; but this requires »i 
extent of ground. The penitentiary of Moscow has not le» it 
seven acres, which afford space for all the buildings, and prodfisr 
amount of vegetables of very considerable value. 

The penitentiary of St. Pctersburgh offers the same advaittie: 
though in a less degree ; but experience has already proved 
urgent need, for each prison, of land to be cleared, it being neeesa 
to the sanitary regime of the prisoners that mechanical andfc 
labor bo combined. 

The penitentiary of St. Petersburgh admits some indnstrial lib 
at the risk of the administration ; but the experiences are too rece 
to render a comparison of the two systems possible. 

Meanwhile, under both systems, the prisoner sees that there u i 
purpose to wreak against him a fruitless vengeance, but instead to oi 
him the possibility of regeneration by the act of his own will andt.. 
profit which results from it. 

The prisoner is no longer a beast of burden, condemned to an. I 
opposed to all his instincts ; he is a human being, fallen certain. 
and held to punishment, but able still to make for himself a fatr 
He does not live in an atmosphere of scorn and violence ; be k 
that humanity is respected in him, even after his fall; and it Ut 
indeed that he does not comprehend the Christian justice wbi ' 
sustains him, even when inflicting punishment upon him. 

It is not by humiliating men that we can lead thejn ; it is onlj V 
awaking in them the sentiment of truth and justice. Thus we ctl 
impose on prisoners only duties, and always duties. Some righu] 
must be accorded to them also, to develope in them the appreciatioE 1 
of justice and injustice. 

Thus there have been made at Moscow experiments in prison dis- 
cipline, which have yielded results worthy of attention. It has beec 
permitted to the prisoners to institute for themselves a tribunal to sit 
in judgment on their peers; their decisions have always been dis- 
tinguished for their equity. Thus a theft of little importance Lad 
been committed in the prison. Under the authority of the director, 
the prisonei's formed an inquest, and discovered not only the guilty 
party, who was a young apprentice, but also his counsellor, who was 
an old thief by profession. They decreed forty stripes with a switch 
to the delinquent, and eighty to his counsellor. The sentence was 
executed, and was more useful to the prisoners than wonld have been 
all the rigors of the administration. 
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- ^lie following fact is still more curious. A quarrel, attended with 

V ^EBnce, had taken place between a prisoner and an under-keeper. 

c^ case was grave, subordination being the foundation of all prison 

^ciipline. The judges were immediately chosen, but they sentenced 

feir comrade to only a light fine. The decision seemed partial. 

n. inquiry was ordered. It was proved that the keeper was drunk, 

id that ho had insulted and struck the prisoner without provocation. 

he prisoner had only parried his blows. He had done wrong as 

igarded the administration, and been required to pay a fine; but, 

aving done no wrong to the keeper, ho could not, in that relation, 

>e hable to. any punishment. The sentence was affirmed and the 

ceeper dismissed. 

Experience has shown that, with few exceptions, prisoners are men, 
the same as others. There are few natures bad ; there are a great many 
feeble. Men, corrupted to the core, are incorrigible ; no system can 
cure them ; and it would be utterly useless to spend money ever so 
lavishly in trying to change their character. 

Feeble men need to be held up in a new course, and, for that, no 
large expense is necessary ; all that is wanted is, first, justice, and 
then an artificial energy to replace that whicli is natural. But, to 
support energy, right and duty must be weighed. Without duty, 
right is license ; without right, duty is persecution. What is true for 
the world is true for the prison. 

The prisoner has the duty to submit to a frugal diet ; he has the 
right to a healthy one. Give him, then, the right of assuring, through 
his own representatives, the quality of his rations. 

It is the duty of the prisoner to submit himself to work, but give 
him the right to choose it. 

It is the prisoner's duty to submit himself to punishments ; let him 
have the right to earn rewards ; and let these rewards bo the possi- 
bility of shortening his sentence, of being chosen elder of his shop 
or mess; or some other prerogative. 

It is only through right that duty takes root. Let the regulations, 
both those which relate to punishments and those which relate to 
rewards, be ever under the eyes of the prisoners. 

At Moscow, we have sometimes heard prisoners discuss the kind 
of disciplinary punishment which should be given them. They main- 
tained that they ought to be punished in virtue of such a paragraph, 
and not of such another. By this fact alone they already challenged 
the prerogative of rights ; they were no longer brutes ; they began to 
be citizens. 
This leads to the third basis, which, it would seem, ought hereafter 
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to give form and effect to every penitentiary system — that Bl&sr 
to the principle of nationality. 

The idea that the same system can be applied indiscriminaiidy t 
all countries is an idea incapable of execution, and which At 
occasion for a few observations. Every country has its topogn^ 
its climate, its traditions, its history, its character and its exigo^ 
To subject the immeasurable expanses of the Russian empire tow 
ditions required by the three British realms, would be no id* 
rational than to apply the conscientious scruples of the Qaakesi 
Pennsylvania to the objective usages of the Greek ritual. EelisH 
is, beyond contradiction, the first principle of all human perfecda 
It is this alone which consoles, this alone which replaces the p« 
by humility, and a disordered life by a life without reproach. Bt] 
every religion has its forms. Let Catholicism pursue its propagug 
ism in the prisons — nothing better ; for this, it has its orators, le 
Puritanism shut up its criminals and cause them to enter into th» 
selves by the reading of the Bible; it has for that the educati:?! 
which it gives. But the Russian clei'gy is civilized but in part ; ik 
religious education of the people is still at its dawn. They have. 
instead, a blind faith and the practice of religious ceremonies. Tk 
cellular regime for Bussia would be not only onerous and inhumaa. 
but also anti-national. The people would not understand it all. "WhL 
few exceptions, the priest would address only some common-plaots 
to him ; he would not be the prop of his feeble conscience. The 
reading of the Bible would be no refuge, since the majority of pris- 
oners do not yet know how to read ; besides, it is not enough to read 
the Holy Scriptures ; it is needful also to understand them, and U* 
acquire the ability to do so by previous education: 

The Russian people have a profound veneration for the convent. 
for images, for ceremonies. That the imagination of the Russimi 
prisoner may be impressed, the prison must resemble a monastery. 
The Russian boor understands nothing of an inward work, but he 
comprehends instinctively that in the midst of objects which he 
venerates, he must modify his habits of debauchery and evil conduct 

No beggar goes in Russia to the communion without putting on a 
clean undergarment. It is this clean robe that the prison must 
represent to the prisoner. Let him behold everywhere the symbols 
of his faith ; he will never forget the respect which he bears for them. 
Does he see in the new penitentiaries a church richly decorated, with 
chapels and images on all sides? He believes himself to have entered 
an asylum of monks. 

Instruction in the catechism relieves from school, which ought to 
be obligatory. Instruction in sacred music has been tried with a 
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c ^ ■^ es3 which exceeds all expectation, considering that prisoners who 
cW_ not know how to read have heen able to sol-fa correctly. 
'^Moming and evening prayers, grace before meals, the service of 
\e^ Sabbath, and religions reading dnring the hours of rest, all come 
a aid of reformatory work. But individual influence on the prisoner, 
i\-flnence which has served for base to all American and European 
>onitentiarie8, cannot for a long time yet be introduced into Enssia. 
Y"et it raust be confessed that nowhere has the collective principle 
been more developed to the detriment of the individual principle. 
Individuality disappears before association. Thus a village owns 
lands in common. Artisans unite in companies, and have a common 
chest. The decision of the majority has the force of law, and calls 
forth no protests. It would, however, be impossible to apply this 
peculiar characteristic to the i>enitentiary regime of other countries; 
yet it would be a pity to forget it in Russia, where it offers a guar- 
anty of equity and common sense, over and above the measures taken 
by the administration — measures which, whether good or bad, appear 
always vexatious because they are the decrees of power. The more 
men are free to obey their own impulses when those impulses are 
good, and the lighter the grasp of the administration is made by 
reserving only the right of control, the more reformatory your peni- 
tentiary will become. 

It results that, while preserving the immutable principles of justice, 
the penitentiary system of each country should maintain its distinct 
physiognomy. 

The aggressive propagation of Christianity is not the principal 
tenet of the Greek faith, which expects more from divine grace than 
from human eloquence. Missionaries, special brotherhoods, the 
enthusiastic propagandists of Bible societies, and prison visitors are 
certainly worthy of the most respectful sympathy ; but they belong 
to a different order of ideas, and it would be idle to call for and 
expect them, where the state of society has not yet created them. 
We can build nothing on what is desirable; we can build only on 
what is. By demanding what is impossible, we do not even accom- 
plish what is easy. Russian society being communal, can the Rus- 
sian prison be individual, so long as there are not, as a general rule, 
either ecclesiastics, or special employes, or tried keepers, or previous 
education, which may guarantee the individual action of man on man ? 
But, as a recompense, tradition gives conscience, probity, justice — 
all in one. Shall we, then, ignore tradition to go in search of what 
cannot be found ? Is it not more simple to utilize the best points of 
association, and paralyze the bad ? It is what we are attempting in 
tbe Bussian penitentiaries. 
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Each trade in the prison forms a corporation or society. The 
chooses its elder, and its members are responsible for each other f 
tlie habit of the country, and this habit facilitates the mechanis: i 
speak) of the administration. But as living in common would h}f^ 
cions, the regulations require separation at night, and by day as ii- 
able discipline, by which every moment will have its work, ancf . 
prisoner his place. It is in that which is most repulsive to tbeEt 
nature, that it is necessary to seek a punishment which will U 
sensibly felt. How many prisoners, tied down to a regime. 
which they were unaccustomed, have asked as a favor 
to the pestilential ostrogs, where they had neither profit \ 
sanitary care, nor cleanliness, nor good living, nor bed, nor :l 
clotbing ; but their day passed away agreeably to their own k^ 
Submission was to them all the more painful, inasmuch ar 
good sense of the mass of prisoners explained to them that ^ 
thing in the penitentiary was just, and nothing was vexat 
They were surrounded with the objects of their veneration, l' 
had lucrative employment, they were learning to read, theyt- 
encouraged in what they knew to be good, they were hin(k 
only in what they knew to be bad ; but they had to struggle agi:. 
the power of habit, that second nature in man. It is this whid 
the commencement of all imprisonments of this kind, appears iiry 
portable ; but it is this, also, which constitutes the fourth and v.- 
inost important principle of every penitentiary system, that 
reformation. It is only persons completely unacquainted 
the practical operation of prisons who can affirm that a pri^ 
well arranged, well governed, clean, and exhibiting the spectacle 
a population industrious and tranquil, can be an attraction i. 
amateurs of incarceration ; it is indeed quite the reverse. The thit 
and the assassin will a thousand times prefer some hideous lit&l 
closet, where, in the midst of rags and disorder, they will still bt 
able to form plans for some new crime, or for effecting their escs^ 
In the midst of order, inflexible as destiny, they feel caged and bewil- 
dered. It is at this point that the refonnatory action of the prison 
begins. It does not change the nature of a man ; it changes liis 
habits, and his habits are one-half of his nature. The prisoner must 
form a just estimate of the discipline to which he is subjected, that 
he may not be filled with hatred and resentment ; but it will always 
be to him a heavy burden, of which he will gladly free himself, that 
he may never resume it, if misery does not compel him. 

All the reformatory power of the new Russian penitentiaries con- 
sists in their discipline. This seeks to reconstruct, collectively, the 
habits ; but it does not drive the prisoners to falsehood or individual 
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>c:>^:2riBy. If they persevere in the way in which they are trained, 
i*^>.icli the better for them ; if they do not persevere, the adminis- 
t\c>Ti can do nothing more ; it cannot do violence to the bouI. It 
^atu not create in the prison an exceptional existence, outside of ordi- 
I — y life ; but it should organize a normal condition of life, only 
e^mplary, and deprived of freedom, 

"^IThere is a material difference between collective and individual 
formation. The former is everywhere possible ; the latter becomes 
>saible only under agents endowed with zeal, experience and intelli- 
sTice. The first leaves to the individual free-will and the free play 
X conscience; the second makes of the prisoner a scholar, who, 
'•liether he will or no, must listen to the discourses of his preceptor, 
aust do violence to his real sentiments, and must often conceal the 
mpatience which he feels. 

Experience has shown that the captives of the cellular purgatory 
>f Pentonville, after having been distinguished by their good con- 
duct in the penitentiary, have shown themselves intractable the 
moment of their discharge. Does not that prove that they were 
weary of the part they had been acting, weary of the hypocrisy they 
had shown under the exceptional conditions of a cellular life? The 
very first contact with real life had awakened in them all the instincts 
which they had sought to conceal. Their conduct was but the joy 
of having done with constraint, and of being restored to the tastes 
which they had never laid aside. 

It is impossible, certainly, not to feel the highest admiration for 
men who have labored to eradicate evil from vicious natures, but it 
would seem that too much liad been expected from their efforts. 

In general, if penitentiary science has fallen into errors, it is because 
it has wished to advance from theory to practice, and not from prac- 
tice to theory. There have thence resulted many deceptions, and, 
above all, significant hesitation in regard to the ulterior measures to 
be taken. 

It is much better to hesitate before commencing a work than when 
it is half done. Such is the conviction of the Bussian government ; 
and it is for that reason that it has firet tried certain experiments, 
which might be easily modified, agreeably to the teachings of 
experience, during their execution. These experiments have not yet 
served as tlie basis of a new legislation, and it would be highly desira- 
ble that they should be still further discussed, verified and elucidated 
l^y the collective judgment of the competent specialties of all civil- 
ized countries. There might spring from this fraternal labor a 
definitive theory, as the consequence of which governments would* 
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no more have to contradict themBelves by establishing pns<2e:| 
different sjetems. 

The experiences achieved in Rnssia are as jet too recent ue 
few to justify the publication of a lai^ work on their aheohne^J 
riority. The present sketch will suffice for submitting to the ^\ 
judgment of mankind the tendencies developed in a conntrrr. 
has remained hitherto, happily it may be, behind the phUasor 
ideas of the age. These tendencies look to the creation of a sjs/ 
which, as already stated, should take for its fundamental bos . 
four following principles : Economy, humanity, nationality, k 
mation. 

The classification of prisons and the classification of labor TtJ 
arise natnrally from these principles, and, by the aid of discipi: 
would seek a reformation rather collective than individnaL 

It is in the line of these ideas that the Bussian experimaiU i" 
advancing. These ideas may require some modification. It wol 
be highly desirable that they should be subjected to a seardd: 
examination, as well as other propositions emanating from odL-. 
localities. 

Is not the auspicious initiative of the Prison Association of KeiJ 
York the harbinger of an international congress of prison diacif& [ 
Might not such a congress determine the immutable basis of evr I 
penitentiary system, giving at the same time due consideration to t- 
topographical and ethnographical exigencies of each country I Sac. I 
it would seem, is the demand of the age; and this brief sketch doe&l 
with the proposition, submitted to all who are interested in the fntsrl 
of prisons, to convoke an international re-union of specialists ilI 
jurisconsults, who, under the patronage of their respective govcn^ 
ments, should be charged with the duty of giving to penitentiar 
science its definitive principles. 
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.:XXI. PRISONS AND PRISON ASSOCIATIONS IN 

DENMARK. . 

Bt H. Exzxhb, Dibiotob or the State Pruon at Copbnhaqkh. 
[TnnBlatod hj H. Dolluer, Banish Conral ak New York.] 

XJThe following brief notice was obtained tbioiigb our Minister to Denmark, Hon. 
>-. H. Teaman, to whom it was addressed.] 

luSTmJTION FOR PuNISHMENT, ChEISTIANSHAVKN (a ) 

district of Copenhagen city), Aug. 28, 1868. ) 
I herewith return the extracts from the twenty-third report of the 
JTew York Prison Association, received in your esteemed favor of 
26th inst, and beg 1;o inf<Jrm you that all the State prisons (four in 
number) of this country, as well as the whole business of imprison- 
• ment, are under the direction of the Bureau of Prisons, in the De- 
partment of Justice, to which all reports are made about prisoners, 
their arrests and discharges, health, habits, etc. The chief of this 
bureau. Chancellor Bruun, makes a report to the government every 
five years ; and, as the last report is now about being made up, you 
will soon be able to obtain a copy of it, by applying to said bureau. 
As this report will contain every thing which can interest the New 
York Prison Association, and give an account (or description) of the 
different prisons, I will not say any thing about the Copenhagen 
prison, at present under my control, but I will refer to the Prison 
Association of Copenhagen, of which I am one of the directors. This 
association was founded at the instance of an English lady, Mrs. Fry, 
the 1st of December, 1843, and has thus been in active existence for 
nearly twenty-five years. At present it is presided over by his excel- 
lency M. Brostrup, assisted by a board of eight directors. I inclose 
late reports of the association; and when the report for the present 
year is made up I will send you a copy. 

Daring its twenty-fire years' existence this association has taken 
care of more than 500 persons, clothing them, getting employment, 
or afleisting them to earn their own bread^^ or helping them to depart 
for foreign lands. 

During the current year it assists about 200 persons, which is a 
large Dumber, considering that the association's income last year was 
only 1,800 Danish rix — dollars (about $1,000 in gold). 
Besides this, there are four other prison associations in the coun 
[Senate, No. 10.] 73 ^ < 
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try, viz., one in Viborg, one in Horaens, one in Vridloese lad i 
in Odense. While the three first named asBOciations mo^l, 
after criminals who have served out their time of puniahnMBtb: 
prisons at those places, the Odense association interests itsdf^ 
the nnfortanate criminals who belong to Fiinen and the no^c: 
islands. By applying to this association yon can easily proeet 
the reports of its transactions. 

I shall be pleaded to fhmish yon with any other informalLm r 
may wish on the subject, and remain, 

Kespectfully, 

Mr. G. H. Teaman, U. S. Minister Eesident at Copenhagen. 
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:x:XIL PRISONS and prisoners in FRANCE. 

BT U. A COBRS, COBBUPOHDXTO UsxaMB OV TKI PBUOOI ABSOOUnOV. 

[TnnBlited trj the Correflpondiag Secretarr.] 

LrraoDuaroBT. 
I have visited many prisons in France and otlier countries. I have 
-ad official reports and other trustworthy publications on the condi- 
on of penitentiary establishments^ which I had not been able to see. 
have, as far as lay in my power, interrogated men who had lived a 
3ng time among prisoners ; and I have grieved to see how much 
ateUig^nce and force is every year expended in vain in conducting 
)enal servitude. 

I have reflected on the foundation of punishment, and could find 
it only in social security and utility. It has seemed to me monstrous 
to see human societies place a large number of their members, so to 
speak, beyond the pale of humanity by subjecting them too often, 
besides depriving them of their liberty, to a kind of life which 
degrades and perverts them. 

I hare studied the character of criminals, and am convinced that, 
since crime is almost solely the result of an indolent and feeble char- 
acter, every penitentiary system should aim to impart to its subjects 
strength and energy, 

I do not consider possible the absolute reformation of the majority 
of criminals, but I demand that they be subjected to a r^me less 
rigorous than that which is imposed upon them; for the present 
system is such that it corrupts even those who, not being profoundly 
depraved, have yielded, in committing crime, only to a passing 
impulse. 

Moreover, if we have to deal with people of an incurable perver- 
sity, apart from the nec^ity of guarding against increasing that 
perversity, what does if serve to use towards them an extreme 
severity 1 All thought of vengeance and hate ought to be eliminated 
&om puniBhment. We should imitate the surgeon who does not 
tortare hy useless operations the patient of whose cure he despairs, 
but lavishes his efforts with a view to prolonging a human life. 

It is the prisons of France which I have been able most fully to 
observe. It is, therefore, especially upon them that I shall base my 
reasonings, It is to them that I would bring the ameliorations 
which I demand in penitentiary discipline. 
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Our prisons offer this advantage, that no cause of teooMec! , /J^^/> ^^^ 

them from without, either from political revolutions, as in & f: v| ^ge o^ 
States, where nearly all the employ^ change with the adasKa riiDi®''^^' 

which appointed them, or from the inefficiency of the ts/ss ^ 'T^b.eS'^ ^' 

and the lack of labor, as in certain parts of Italy, where tfeca -^ -g to t>€> 

and the indicted encumber the prisons for whole years, inic ^ tiorvi:^S 



work being found for them. The directors of our prisons, \k* 
from all external difficulties, are also free to inaugurate expeca 
requiring time and careful observation. Those which havelieeLl 
have yielded results that may be received with confidence ; aac • 
results show clearly to what objects we should henceforth dhb \ 
efforts, 

L 

Present system of Repeession and rrs Effects 
We^ave in France five sorts of places of detention, qoitesr 
rily devoted to different classes of prisoners. 

They are: 1. Houses or chambers of deposit or safe-he. 
designed to receive malefactors for the moment, while avraitii^ 
transfer to a house of arrest ; to gather up those who in one r 
another, disturb the public order in the streets. 2. Houses of l- 
and of correction, receiving persons arrested, indicted and saita 
to less than a year's imprisonment. 3. The central houses, in ^i 
are kept persons of both sexes sentenced to more than a f. 
imprisonment ; those sentenced to solitary confinement (rSdw^i 
and women sentenced to hard labor. 4. The bagnio, or gafleri 
the colonies, where men undergo the punishment of hard labor.' 

* " Simple impriaonment " ia a panifihrneiit which cannot be leas than a dr 
more than five years. 

" Solitaiy confinement " (rediman) is an iiuprisonment which cannot be Iftn. 
five years, nor exceed ten years. 

The poniahment of "hard labor " (travava forces) is, for women, an imprisccK 
which, like reclnsion, cannot be less than five years, but may be for life. 

Men sentenced to hard labor undergo their punishment in the galleys at Tg6z 
(they are there employed at rough work, and are, in general, chained two and r«^ 
together), or in the penal colonies, Cayenne and New Caledonia. They work tter 
without chains, but, at the expiration of ihrnr punishment, those who were eentcvtt 
to less than eight years must reside in the colony in a state of half freedom &v i 
period equal to that of their princix>al punishment. If they were sentenced for XDon 
than eight years, they are held to a residence for life. 

Persons sentenced to both " solitary confinement and hard labor '* are, besides, sfUr 
having undergone their punishment, for the remainder of their life under the aurrdt 
lance of the police. 

Certain of those sentenced to simple imprisonment vmst, others ma^, be placed hj 
the coxirts under police supervision during a period not exceeding two yeans. 

Police supervision draws after it a prohibition against living in certain towns, and 
the obUgation not to leave, without special permission, the territory of the conunnne 
which has been assigned them as a residence. 
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^t==»'t;ablishinents of correctional labor, in which are trained 
^ycTM^ of both sexes, who, having committed some offence prior to 
tf^^ of sixteen, have been adjudged to have acted witliout dis- 
loxit, and are, in consequence, acquitted. 
es»e last establishments are not, strict]}* speaking, prisons; and 
o be regretted that they are officially classed under this dis- 
cing name, and that children pronounced not guilty are under 
urveillance of armed guards, bearing on all the buttons of their 
)rm the inscription, " Direction des Prisons.''^ 
iliall speak only incidentally of the correctional establishments, 
iball 1 enlarge on our colonics, which I have never been able to 

he aim of this paper is simply to make known what I have 
elf seen, or what I have learned from those who live habitually 
a prisoners, and to state the reflections which have occurred to 
— the inferences which I have drawn from the facts to which I 
e been witness, or which have been related to mo by trustworthy 
sons. 

)ur prison statistics show that on the 31st of December, 1866, 
TO were, including as well houses of arrest and correction as 
imbera of deposit and safe keeping, 2,651 places of detention.* 
lere were, besides, 26 central prisons, 60 correctional institutions, 
3 bagnio at Toulon, and two penal colonies, one at Cayenne, and 
e other at New Caledonia. 230,571 individuals had been, in suc- 
ssion, inmates of the depSts for safe-keeping and of the depart- 
ental prisons, including that of the Seine. The population of the 
mtral prisons was, on the 31st of December, 1866, 18,053 prisoners ; 
lat of the correctional establishments, 7,734 ; that of the bagnio, 
,594:. There were transported to New Caledonia, 428 convicts ; to 
layenne, 4,966. We find thus an army of more than 255,000 men 
ad women, ancients and children, in a single year, coming in turn 
a keep garrison in our prisons, as the result of vice and crime. 

In truth, our prison system is still so deplorable that, for the most 
)art, it does but make the criminal worse. They enter our prisons 
)ad, they come out worse ; and if, perchance, one enters virtuous, he 
s corrupted before he leaves. The evil has existed always ; it still 
axists ; and it will continue, until radical reforms are introduced into 
a ByBtem, which hastens the growth of all the germs of corruption. 

I will not repeat what has been said on this subject by the 
numerous authors who have treated of prisons. The question is 
already decided. Thus, the director of a correctional establishment 

• 2,249 chambers of deposit ; 402 honses of arrest. 
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How much to be blamed are thoee public ofceers, wl»\ ^de 
negligence in these things, expose to certain eocitagi*j{i tbose vis 
they deprireof libertj! MeanwhOe, pnblic opinion is nems i^ 
ODghlj aronaed on thiB subject. Detention priaoi^ hj therTr 
<y/nstitatJon, are withdrawn from general obserratioo ; the <rm: 
dcTiied free access to them for the purpose of inspection ; thrrr 
knr/wn only to a limited numba- of men, engaged in special st^ 
Many criminals, it is tine, are committed to them daily; but, apart &r. 
the (act that it is not to their interest to revive the memories of a di^inr 
ful captivity, it is certain that their word would gain but little occ 

Society has never taken account, even approximately, of the wei^. 
of responsibility imposed on it by the right of punishing. Ijegidi:ta:i 
and statesmen have never considered that a pressing interest, and,c 
the same time, an obligation of conscience, require them to make tk 
greatest efforts, that the thousands of citizens, dragged by force into 
prisons, in the name of justice and the general security, may not be 
corrupted by contact with all the vices accumulated in those pIsco. 
" We have deprived them," observes a foreign author, doquentlj, 
" of the right to guide their own actions, since that right has be» 
abused; we subjugate their will; we confine them in our conntiy; 
and wo put them under such treatment as we consider best for them 
and for society. We therefore have doubly bound them to us and 
ourselves to them. They are ours, and we cannot^ if we would, shake 
off the responsibility arising from this relationship, however painfti 
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Consider 1 Is there any thing more strange and barbarous 
i "that which passes under our eyes every djiy? A man committ- 
^^lence. Tery often public opinion will not jntlge him with exci.»s- 
^ "Iriarshncsa ; and, if hecontinnes to live among Iiis old companions, 
'y will scarcely show any repugnance toward him. Is this same 
IX arrested and sent to prison 1 His punishment expired, his offeneo 
>lated, lie is everywhere an object of scorn and defiance. 
Oucrbt not this man, on the contrary, according to the theories of 
tiologists, to be regarded as refoimed by his punishment, or at least 
* "\iaving paid, so far as society is concerned, the price of an infrac- 
'ifcn of its laws ? But it is the punishment itself, — it is the degrading 
^BcipliDO to which the man has been subjected, which justly giveg 
fccasion for the presumption of a profound degradation. Against 
Ve contagion of depravity which our prisons nurse, we have devised 
^ut one remedy, police supervision, ^U/iaC punuhment which the 

rof oilier nations liave rejnidiated^^ ; f the effect of M-hicli is 
fatdUy exclude released pruoners from society^ and lohwh 
^prevents them from obtaining employmenV^ % Indeed, against the 
evil of such a remedy, it lias been necessary to employ transporta- 
ition as an administrative § measure; that is to say, a measure the 
I most violent and the most arbitrary that can be imagined, in which 
I the good pleasure of the police is substituted for the judgments of 
.- the courts. The prison statistics for 1805 inform us that, since 1S55, 
I 1,941 persons had been thus, in ten years, embarked for Cayenne and 
for New Caledonia. | 



k*"Our Convicta/* by Mi«» Carpenter, jNiffe 8. 
^St&t. des Prisons. 1865, p. 49. 
; IstatdoBPriaons, 1863. p. 80. 
gDocreoof Dec. 8th, 1851. "Art. 1. Every peraon, placed under police suporviaion, 
who pbaU be known to have broken his licenw, may be transported, as a mftasure of 
I jreneral afcty, into a penftl colony, either Cayenne or Alglew, Tho duration of trans- 
portation shttU hfi for firo yeare or less, or for teti years or moto. Art. 2. The Bamo 
meaauro bUhU be applicable to individuals known to bo gaiJty of belonging to a secret 
Bodely." 

I Tb« Bamo statiitticfl seem to indicate that there has been introduced a rather facile 

jnrifipriidcDCp into tho naajjea of tlUs adrainiFtrative tmnsporlation. In truth, tho 

■iG prisoners to whom it was applied in 1805, were tronsforred to tlie bugnio at Toulon 

iimiipdiRtoly iifler tho expiration of their tcrtn of imprisonnient. It is therefore 

UigMy probable that they were Illegally subjected to the discipline of the baj^lo, 

which is applicable only to persons condemned to hard labor. It is, moreover, certain 

from tbe mttirc of their panishmentH (three were released from hard labor, ten from 

soUUry confinement), that some among them had not been sentenced for belonging 

to Mcri't McietiGs or for an infraction of their liainse. Now, baring been transferreti 

directly from their place of imprisonment, how could they have committed any of 

tlieseoffjncea? Yet, they are tho only ones which antboriKe the employmcatof 

tnnapoTtfitioi] in an administrative way. 
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The discharged prisoner is thus led from crew to crew*; k 
made to pass from one hemisphere to the other, until, old age m^r 
and all his forces spent, the toothless old wolf can profit tj i 
liberty which has been restored to him no further than to dragb* 
self into a comer and die. I 

Here, if you please, is a system of repression, and it seenas, cisl 
blush, to have some efficiency. Official documents do not bL I 
vaunt it as preventing numerous criminal relapses f; bat it mas •£ 
affirmed that there is little more cruel, little more bordensoiK 1 1 
society, compelled to be forever charged with those whose rehibibf 
tion she has rendered impossible. t 

I do Qot propose here an examination of penal questions. I.« 
not inquire whether our codes do not make a bad use of pnnifthrrr.' 
nor whether our courts, in spite of mitigations in the applicati<a .' 
punishments wliich our manners make necessary, do not o&jsa iict . 
severity, which is at once uncalled for and fruitful of evil conseqn^ 
ces. I accept the punishments just as the law decrees them, a&. 
while demanding reforms in their mode of administration, I conk . 
myself strictly to the programme of the constituent assembly : "Hi 
accused, whose imprisonment is required by the public weal, m^\ 
BuflFer no other punishment than the privation of liberty." :f Sm] 
this privation of liberty exists, I feel called upon to plead fori.] 
those ameliorations, which may impede the physical and mors, 
d^adation of the prisoner. 

n. 

Shobt Imfbibonmknts and the Places whebe thet abs Ini^ciss. 

The committal and dischai^ of prisoners are conducted, in France, I 
with perfect regularity. In every prison, the keepers or direct<m i 
must have one or more registers, signed on each page by certain 
magistrates or by the prefect. These registers are intended to record 
the act of delivery of each prisoner, and, on the margin, the date of 
his discharge, as also the copy of the decree, arrest, or judgment, in 
virtue of which it haa place. It is thus easy to be sure of the legality 
of each imprisonment. There is no longer, as under the old r%ime, 
any risk of not knovring where to find a prisoner, forgotten in the 
dungeons for long years, nor, as in some other countries, of seeing a 
jailer or inferior agent of the police sell, for ready money and with 
absolute impunity, freedom to a convicted criminaL 

We may also, among other things, congratulate the administration 
of the prisons on having, by degrees, improved the hygiene and diet- 

*The reference is to crews of convicts in the galleys — galley-slaves. — Cob. Sbc. 

t Prison Statistics, 1865, p. 51. 

iOrdei* of the 12th Aognst, 1789, addressed to the administrative assemblies. 
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i-y of the prisoners, and on "having developed industrial labor. But 
hese measures for promoting order, however excellent, are far from 
laving accomplished all. Let us examine the actual condition of the 
prisons, and, first, of those in which the shortest punishments arc 
Qndergone, prisons which it is usual, though quite erroneously, to 
consider as of the least importance, ' There were in France, at the 
close of 1866, 2,249 chambers and depots of safe keeping, where had 
been incarcerated during the year about 100,000 persons — drunk- 
ards, vagrants found in the streets and great highways, criminals 
arrested in the act, sometimes also honorable citizens, arrested in 
error or for the most trivial infractions. 

In the largest towns, this whole crowd is commonly packed pell- 
mell in rooms without light and without air. At Amiens, for exam 
pie, the cells are placed in the thickness of the walls of an old and 
gloomy tower. There are thrown — sometimes to the number of seven 
or eight — persons intoxicated, sick, digusting and filthy. Should 
one of them chance to be noisy or quarrelsome, he cannot be separated 
from his companions, except by confining him on the steps of a nar- 
row, winding stairway, which descends to the level of deep cellars, at 
present walled up. 

At Paris, the detention prisons contiguous to each police station, 
are transformed at times into base sinks, and more than once the 
journals have reechoed with the complaints of persons arrested, who 
were obliged to pass the long nights of winter, in an upright posture, 
Bliivering, with their feet in the filthy mire. The prison of the pre- 
fecture of police has just been rebuilt, and, though air and light are 
there distributed but frugally, it has a comfortable aspect, compared 
with the horrible sojourn it was in other times. But if they had 
wished to make of it a sort of cosmopolitan exchange, in which the 
most dangerous criminals, drawn to Paris from all quarters, might 
meet and become acquainted, they would not have arranged it other- 
wise than it is. There are found there a hundred and more in a vast 
apartment. They are arriving and departing without cessation. 
They are the scum of all the professions, the disgrace and the terror 
of the city. Suspicious and indolent, loving darkness and isolation, 
they arc little to be feared when separated from each other. Mean- 
while, we bring them together by force, we keep them in complete 
idleness for whole days, sometimes for weeks. By this means, they 
understand each other ; they organize ; they know where to m^t the 
moment they are restored to liberty. 

At this prison of the police office, the young thieves learn from the 
old the traditions of the craft ; they are instructed on the good strokes 
to be made ; they are taught the best modes of operating ; they arc 
[Senate, No. 10.] U 
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made acquainted with the safest receivers and the worBt haozdi 
The army of crime is there recruited without interruption. Tk 
children are separated from the adults, but tkoy are confined togetla. 
without supervision, in an adjoining apartment, and it will re«4h • 
be imagined that, if one of them is precotiously depraved, it is i k 
who will exercise the greatest influence over his companions- Tbst f 
is the same promiscuous association in the ward appropriated to i j 
women ; the same effect of mutual contamination. They aim u 
keep the prostitutes apart from the other prisoners ; but those mos 
affected with the spirit of lewdness are not always such- as are knovi 
to the police. Of what evils may not their contact be the cause ! 

There are, it is true, a certain number of cells^ but they are & 
from being sufficient for the smallest necessities of the service. Onlj 
persons considered dangerous are placed in them, and those to whom it | 
is accorded as a favor not to remain in the common rooms. But the 
crowd is such that many of these cells contain two prisoners at &t 
same time, which, according to all theories of prison discipline, is the 
mode of imprisonment most vicious. The crowding and confnsi<H) 
exist even in the walks {promenoirs), a sort of rectangular cages, 
placed, to the number of twelve, or thereabout, in a little court, sur- 
rounded with immense structures. Each of these cages, containing 
at most not more than eighty square feet, receives ten or fifteen 
prisoners. 

The detention prison at Marseilles, situated in the luxurious pal- 
ace of the prefecture, is in a no less sorrowful condition. 

The inmates of the houses of arrest and of correction are equally 
promiscuous, equally composed of elements corrupting or easy to be 
corrupted.* There are persons who are sentenced to them for simple 
infractions, or for offences which are punishable by an imprisonment 
from a day to a yea?* ; persons imprisoned for debt ; persons arrested 
or indicted ; children confined by way of paternal correction, or sub- 
jected to correctional education, or awaiting their transfer to a colony.f 
Finally, there are mothers who have given birth to children in the 
central prisons, and who are sent, for three years, with their nursing 
children, to the departmental prison. J 

Many of these prisons, where more than 131,000 prisoners were 
entered in 1866, and where, more perhaps than anywhere else, it is 
desirable to see good order reign, are in a pitiable state. In how 
many dties does not the traveller, who visits so^e ancient monu- 

*The statistics of 1866 divide these prisoners lnt6 foaii«e]i classes, p. 109. 
\ I have sometimes known children to await this transfer five months or more. 
i A circular of the 10th of May. 1861, accorded i^<hi8 fwc >r absolutely ; at present, it 
is granted only in exceptional cases. 
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'ment, Bome strong chateau in ruins, see with astonishment these 
places transformed into prisons * As they wore built solely with a 
view to defence, their walls are numerous and of an enormous 

• thicknesfl, and they have but few openings. One makes his way with 
difficulty in the stairways, and in the narrow and winding passages. 

. The courts, where there are any, are darkened by the battlements. 
; There is neither space, nor light, nor air; supervision is extremely 
difficult, and all classes of prisoners are of necessity mixed up in a 
promiscuous crowd. 

At Paris, the state prison {concierg€rie\ althoDgh often repaired, 
stands as a specimen of this sort of prison. Inclosed within the old 
structures of the halls of justice, it irf deep below the present level of 
the adjoining streets. Its interior has a sinister aspect. In certain 
passages, closed at almost every step by heavy gratings, lamps burn- 
ing at all times give but a sombre light. Its yard is a real well, 
whose sides bristle with points of iron, which prevent all scaling. 
There, until these latter years, were seen, sitting or walking along the 
wall, groups of criminals, awaiting trial in the court of assizes or the 
' chamber of appeals of correctional police. At present, a cellular 
ward is specially appropriated to them. In their place have been 

* sent pohce prisoners, sentenced to a single day of imprisonment. 
Their day is passed in this yard. They spend the night on mattres- 
ses spread on the floor of a room, and the crowd is often such that, 
even under these circumstances, space is wanting. 

Is there any occasion to demonstrate how much to be regretted 

such a state of things is ? Is not the influence, even for a single day, 

' of depraved men, enough to draw, for all future time, into the paths 

of crime, a feeble and irresolute spirit? "What shall we say, then, of 

' departmental prisons in which, too often, all classes associate together, 

and where children are found in the same apartments with all the 

other prisoners ? A former minister of the interior, describing our 

prisons, said in 1835 : " The arrested and the sentenced, mendicants, 

vagrants, insane, men, women, children — all are seen together, like a 

family associated in vice." And the author of the report on prison 

statistics, in 1863, after citing these words, adds : " To the frightful 

disorders resulting from this confusion was added the deleterious 

infiaence of the unhealthiness of the prisons, established in old dun- 

\ or other edifices in ruins," Although more than thirty years 



'It is BO, to my personal knowledge, at Dinan, at Vitre, at Loches, at Moulin, at 
AvigDOQ.etc. According to the prison statistics for 1865, p. 81. of 304 prisons in 
the departments, 186 are old edifices, civil or religpous; only 208 were erected for 
the purpose to which the> are devoted, and of that number, how manj are defective. 
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have passed, during which great improvements have taken {Jioe^i: ■ 
must, unhappily, be admitted that the present state of things still v 
much resembles that just traced. The filth and insalubrity arefc i 
from having entirely disappeared in the prisons. More than once Lan 
I heard prisoners declare before the court, that they had appeakd 
from a judgment on the first trial, even at the price of a prolcaigv 
tion of their imprisonment, simply for the purpose of being tram- 
ferred to a prison less infested with vermin than that in which tier 
had at first been confined. 

Those who might be tempted to believe that there is some exBgge- 
ration in these words, would be convinced of the reality of what I 
state by a visit to the prison of St. Denis, in the department of the 
Seine. Imagine, on a space comparatively restricted, traversed by 
an open sewer filled with stagnant water — ^black, fetid, filthy — a inaso 
of low buildings, whose walls, where the plaster is peeled ofi^ are 
covered, as by a leprosy, with large spots caused by efflorescences ci 
saltpetre. Most of the apartments are low and contracted. In some 
of them air and light enter with difficulty, and the level of the floor 
is lower than that of the court-yards. The . beams and joists of the 
ceilings are out of place, and apparently on the point of tumbling 
down ; it has been necessary to prop them in many places. Space is 
so deficient that some of the dormitories have to be transformed 
during the day into workshops. The beds touch each other, and 
cast-iron stoves diffuse, in winter, an unhealthy heat. There are no 
refectories, and at all seasons the meals have to be taken in the 
court yards. The filth of the prisoners, most of whom are b^gars 
or vagrants, old and sickly, is extreme ; and means are wanting to 
remedy the evO. The director of the prison related to me, on the 
occasion of my visit, that having one day permitted two prisoners to 
put on cotton waistcoats, they wore them six months without ever 
taking them off. When removed, they had to be burnt. They were 
so full of vermin that in the strong language of the director, " they 
went alone." 

Surely, we have here a hideous and disgusting detail. It rouses 
indignation, and must not be told to persons of delicate nerves. 
How does it happen, then, that, feeling such disgust at the bare 
recital, we are not moved to prevent the continuance of such facts ? 
The report on the state of prisons for the year 1865 declares that, 
even prior to 1830, the vicious arrangements of the old buildings 
and the unhealthy condition of the prison of St. Denis had been 
])ointed out. From that time the prefect of the Seine had decided 
that it should be demolished. Nearly forty years have passed since 
then, and the prefects of the Seine have been oTscupied with other 
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matters. Meanwhile 1,000 to 1,100 prisoners are confined there. 
Of these about 40 per cent died in 1863 and 1864; more than '44 
per cent in 1865, and this last figure was raised in 1866 to more than 
46 per cent, not including for this last year those who were transfer- 
red sick to some hospital, and died there.* 

It is sought to explain this frightful mortality by saying that the 
population is composed, in great part, of old men ; but the' true 
cause — the cause on which the official documents openly insist — is 
the want of space, the wretched state of the buildings, and the loca- 
tion over a sewer, whose stagnant waters and fetid exhalations are 
fatal to health.! 

All this has been known for forty years : the remedy is easy ; but, 
for these forty years, the dying have continued to take the place of 
the dead ; yet their plaints have failed to attract the attention of the 
administration, which does not hesitate to lavish millions on the 
most trivial objects. By what name shall we call such neglect? 
There is not a fire, not the falling of a house, but all the citizens, all 
the functionaries are instantly on their feet. The life of one or more 
men is menaced on such occasions ; there is a universal rivalry of 
zeal and devotion to snatch a single victim from death. But thou- 
sands of human beings perish, for lack of a little care, behind the 
walls of a prison, and not one troubles himself about them ; and, as 
the crowd would not witness the good that might be done to them, 
none even among those whose duty it is, feels the slightest compas- 
sion for these miserable creatures, thus concealed from the public 
view. 

First of all, it is necessary to build healthy prisons, and then to 
construct them in view of the inmates to be confined in them. J 

There is no ship-owner, who . does not cause his vessel to be con- 
structed according to the special navigation in which he wishes to 
employ it ; there is no landlord who, in building a house, does not 
consult the habits of life and the necessities of those whom he expects 
to have for tenants. "We must apply to prisons these rules of com- 
mon life, so simple, yet hitherto so much neglected. 



*The average of deaths in the departmental prisons in 1865, was only 2.35 per 
cent ; in 1866, it was only 1.6 per cent, including 140 prisoners who died in hospitals. 
426 prisoners died in 1865, and 4S9 in 1866, in the prison of St^ Denis. All the other 
departmental prisons of France have had for these years respectively only 374 and 
m deatiis. 

f StaUgtics of prisons for 1865, p. OG. 

{One of the re^Mrts on prisons contains this observation : " The most serious obsta- 
cles to the reform which the administration proposes to accomplish arise firom the bad 
ammgements and insufficiency of the buildings occupied as priflonfl in a very large 
number of the departments." Statistics for 1865, p. 81 
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. In the depaitmental priaons we find a popnlation whose elemaite , 
are extremely diverse, including the most and the least depraved vf 
the criminal class, and containing large numbers of innocent per^O!£ 
under arrest. The period of imprisonment is too short to permit tbe 
establishment of an energetic discipline among the prisoners, »d 
still more, to allow of the slightest reformatory action to be exerted rt 
them.* This is, most of all, evident in the d^pdts of safe-keepiat 
where the prisoners sometimes remain scarcely a few hours, and ii 
the prisons of the chief towns of arrondissement, into which the 
administration means to receive only those who are sentenced to a& 
imprisonment of six months at farthest, f 

Cftie and the same system ought, it seems to me, to be applied in 
these places of detention, that of cellular separation. With that 
would disappear the scandalous spectacle of an innocent man await- 
ing trial, of a child forsaken by its parents, of a man who may hate 
committed some act of violence, but is none the less an honest man, 
placed in a promiscuous association with thieves and sharpers- TFiti 
that, we need no longer dread that mental contamination to whi<± 
the public attention cannot be too earnestly directed, because suffi- 
cient importance is not attached to the manifold evils which it draira 
in its train. Besides, the cellular separation which we demand for 
criminals sentenced for less than six months would not have time to 
exert an injurious influence on the health or the character of those 
who might be subjected to it. This has been proved in many cel- 
lular prisons, particularly at Amsterdam. When the cellular system 
made its first appearance in Holland at the close of 1850, a law of 
the 28th of June, 1851, enacted that sentences to cellular imprison- 
ment should not exceed six months. But after trial of the system, 
article 7 of the law of 29th June, 1854, permitted sentences of a 
year's doration. :|: We do not claim that separation makes prisoners 
better; we only say that it prevents them from becoming worse. 
There is the greater reason foi* its existence, since punishments of 
short duration can be considered only as a notice given to the 
prisoner, a means of compelling him to look in upon himself. 

^ This i>eriod is about 50 days, on an average, in the department^ prisons, in which 
are confined all whp are sentenced to an imprisonment not exceeding one year. 

f Persons sentenced from six to twelve months are confined in the prison of the 
capital of the department. These measures have been arrested since the law of 1855 
relating to the finances, which places the departmental prisons under the general 
administration of prisons, and since these prisons were placed, in 1856, under the 
authority of a director named by each department. 

J It must, however, be added that, according to the law of Holland, any term of 
cellular Imprisonment whatever corresponds to a double term of ordinary impxison* 
ment. 
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Practised without rigor, as it is, for exiimple, at Paris, at Mazas 

and at the new prison of Sant6, where the prisoners are allowed to 

smoke, where some are employed on labors which permit them to 

pass and repass in the interior, where they can engage together in 

vocal and instrumental music, where puerile and barbarous pains are 

not taken to prevent all communications between them, but where 

effort is directed solely to the prevention of protracted conversations 

and interviews; thus practised, I say, such a system offers great 

advantages, with less inconveniences than any other.* 

The prison at Mazas, whose population is composed almost wholly 
of persons under arrest, contains frequently more than 1,100 indi- 
viduals. Scarcely any infractions of the rules occur there (there were 
but 142 punishments in 1865), and the sanitary condition is satisfac- 
tory, the death-rate having been, in 1865, 1.84 per cent, instead of 
2.35 per cent, as in the departmental prisons. In the Gironde, whose 
six prisons are on the cellular system, the average death-rate was 
only 1.23 per cent in 1865.t 

The cellular prisons are less adapted than the others to labor, that 

indispensable element in preventing the demoralization of men, torn 

from their customary occupations, and abruptly deprived of liberty. 

In 1865, sixty-four per cent of the inmates of the prisons of the 

Seine (the debtors' prison not included) were occupied in labor ; at 

Mazas, seventy-seven per cent. The earnings of the prisoners at 

Mazas were less indeed, being only 16 centimes (three cents) for 

every day of imprisonment, or 25 centimes (five cents) for every day 

of work ; the average earnings of all the inmates of the prisons of the 

Seine were from 25 to 47 centimes ; but it must be observed that 

Mazas is inhabited by a population that is continually fluctuating, 

which it is impossible to hold to any regular and remunerative labor. 

In the Gironde, the earnings of the prisoners were 22 centimes a day 

for the whole term of imprisonment, and 47 centimes for each day 

of work, while in all the departments, that of the Seine excepted, the |^ 

average was only 20 and 43 centimes. In like manner, only fifty-six 

per cent of the inmates were occupied in the departmental prisons, 

other than those of the Seine. In the Gironde, fifty-seven per cent 

were occupied. 



* At the priBon of Sant6 certain priBonera, moet acutely affected hj isolation, are 
plioed in doable cells. If the physidan judges it proper, thejr are sent to a prison 
where the congregate Bystem is employed. On the other huid, some convicts, sent 
to congregate prisons, ask as a favor to he pennitted to go to one on the separate plan. 

f The statistical ^hles for 1866 are so wretchedly constructed that it is impoeidble 
to nuke exact comparisons on the sanitary condition of the different departmental 
t^isonB. • 
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Nearly all persons who have treated of penitentiary matter agrJ 
with ns in demanding that the prisoners be confined separated. Tfe^t 
the punishments are of short duration. It is, among otLoi > 
opinion of the Prison Association of New York. " This associxit * 
says the twenty-first report, p. 143, " has always held the dr:- 1 
that, for common jails, where the term of imprisonment is v. I 
short, complete isolation of the prisoners is demanded by even r \ 
sideration of justice and humanity. Only in this way can ^ \ 
rupting influence of the jail be avoided." L 

The French administration is, no doubt, in reality, of the a- 1 
opinion on this subject. A circular of the minister of the iDte ' 
of the 20th of August, 184:9, pointed to the system of b^-.| 
imprisonment as the only one suited to the houses of arrest a&i | 
justice. Unhappily, the separate system had been discredited by. 
extreme views of its partizans, who wished to apply it to the Itae- 
imprisonments, thus converting it into an odious torture. Beafi: 
the establishment of cellular prisons is more expensive than th*: . 
prisons on the plan of association. These, without doubt, were i; 
reasons, especially that of economy, which led the administration \ 
review its resolution. A second circular, of the 27th of Ai^ 
1863, recommended a mixed system of imprisonment, — that is, ^. 
apartments common or individual, according to the number »: 
classification of the inmates and the'necessities of the discipline i- 
the judicial procedure. 

What shall be said of the efibrt to establish this mongrel syste 
which would require, for each sex, a division into fourteen or fiftee 
classes, when more than a fourth of the departmental prisons do 
contain ten prisoners each at a time, and more than half less 
twenty-five.* In these circumstances, if we separate the prisoners i' 
a strict classification, we shall arrive at isolation ; or, at least (whii 
is the worst form), every room will contain but two or three. If, t> 
avoid this result, we neglect a strict classification, we relapse into the 
congregate system, pure and simple. For these reasons, this system 
could not be applied in practice, and the cellular regime is adopted, 
wherever it can be.f 

The mixed system, vaunted by the'circular of 1853, seems capable 
of application, to any advantage, only in the prisons in the chief 



towns <^ 
those » 
ciently 
xno&t; A 



* The wUoIe number of dopaitincntol prisons, on the Ist of January, 1866, was 
894. Of these, 93 had a population of one to ten ; 1S3 others, from eleven to twenty-five; 

f On the 1st of January, 1806, of the S94 departmental prisons, 46 wore ceUnlar, 23 
partiaUy cellular, and 159 arranged in view of the mixed system ; in 1867, the differ- 
ent classes of prisoners continued to be promiscuously associated together. Prison 
Statistics, 1865, p. 81. 
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ns of the departments, where the aim is to gather into one centre 
56 sentenced from six months to a year, who are, in general, sulii- 
itly nnmerouB to be distributed in different series, Thns the 
Bt depraved can be separated and moral contagion arrested, sim- 
by not requiring minds, already weak and vacillating, to support 
5 crushing burden of solitude for a long period, and wrenching 
m them ti^e hope that they will ever rise again. 

ni. 

>Na IlCPSISONlCSBTS AKD TETE PlAOBS WHEBE THKT ABB UNDEBGONB. 

It remains to speak of the central prisons. Here alone we really 
>proaeh the prison question, because here alone we find persons 
etained for a sufficient time to be able to gain some influence over 
lem, and, in a measure, to attempt their reformation. We have 
ried to show, in a former essay, how discouraging is this endeavor, 
ince it is to be applied to men in whom, in general, criminality is 
leveloped from want of energy, want of a principle of activity,* 

We have sought to show that the ultimate causes of crime were 
Pound in misery, in ignorance, and in the forlorn condition to which 
too many human beings, even in the most civilized societies, are still 
condemned from their birth. 

NaPwre of Criminals. — "Criminals," we said, "ought not to be 
regarded as parts infected but separated and, if I may so say, as 
the excrements of society ; but they are as intimately united to it 
as the plague is to the body," Hence, we have been obliged to con- 
fess that the only effectual remedy against criminality is, to amend 
the public morals, and that punishments of all kinds, however ener- 
getic they may be made, cannot lead back to virtue men completely 
depraved. As physicians cannot give blooming health to rickety 
coDBtitutions, so, in those gloomy hospitals, which we call prisons, 
the most perfect love and devotion are unable to restore to virtue 
minds sunk in indolence and bereft of force. All who have lived 
among prisoners agree in describing the mass of them as composed 
of persons without tone, without vitality. 

M. Lauvergne, physician-in-chief of the hospital of the bagnio at 
Toulon, expresses himself thus in regard to the galley-slaves confined 
there:! " Thieves constitute the class most widely diffused through 
the conntry. This class at the bagnio is devoid of energy, physically 
and morally. They often exhibit traces of rickets and scrofula. 

*£8U7 on Criminality, Journal of Economists, JannaiT' niunber, 1868. 
f (Hlley-alaves, oonsidered nnder the Physiological, Moral and Intellectoal Bela* 
tiona observed in the Bagnio of Tonlon. Paris, BaiUdre, 1844, pp. 266 «f M^. 

[Senate. No, 10.] »6 
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The craniological developments attest neither vivid 
Btrong propensities. A large number are remarkable lor iuSeaou 
of canning, of the power of imitation ; bnt these indicatkoi e 
rarely discernible on a superficial obsaration ; they beoome pesvcc- 
ble only because everywhere else there is silence and atrophy. Perr 
thieves carry with them more than the original taint of sin; t^c» 
the product of it through and through. That m<H«I inertia wi^ 
they brought with them into the world, and which the habiti dv.\ 
evil life have increased, compels us to assign to them a Ijm^ | 
constitution of the brain. This temperament reveals itadf in i 
as much by the conformation of the head, as by the slngigish, tax I 
matmal volitions of the intellect." 

Here we have an exact and philosophical testimony, to whidi ^ I 
special studies no less than the official position of the witness ^ I 
the greatest weight It is, moreover, corroborated by the teetzmuc; 1 
of an employ^ of English prisons, the anonymons author of a li:^ I 
pamphlet full of &cts and valuable information,* "I think," sri 
this writer, " that the most striking characteristic of our oonvicte b i { 
sort of uniformity. None of them is distinguished by a peculiar ui 
individual physiognomy, but they appear like a troop or gang i( 
beings of the same species, recruited by nature for the work thej Lt^ 
to do. I believe that I have seen as many rc^es, with their chanc- 
ier branded in the face, as any living man. Still, though I hxn 
seen so many, and though I think that I can recognize them mid 
certainty, I can hardly frame a description, which will aid any one eke 
to judge whether there are pickpockets in a room. Their present 
betrays itself more by what they lack than by any distinctive charvs 
teristics of their own. What enables us to recognize them, is rather 
that which they have not of the aspect of other men jiian that whid 
they have of their own. They are deficient in strength of porpoee, 
feeling, cleverness ; they are weak, irresolute, stupid to the last d^ree, 
and their hearts as hard as a mill-stona I have occasionally seen 
those who were intelligent, bat their number, relatively to the oth^s, 
has been small." 

I have interrogated on this subject persons who are employed in 
prisons. All have replied like the authors whom I have just cited. 
The opinion of prisoners is no less severe, when they are led to 
express a judgment of their comrades. It is wonderful to hear with 
what scorn they speak of " those people " {ces gen^4d). 

Having to do with such men, how shaU we treat them, to the end 
that they may not come out worse than they went in I They have 

* Convicts bj a Practical Hand — Edfoburgii: Bdmomrton and Dooglaai, 1866, p. 
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nned through weakneee ; it is plainly neoessarj to subject them to 
discipline which, far from destroying what strength remains to 
aem, seeks to increase it, so that, when restored to liberty, they 
aay be able to struggle snccessMly against vice, and hold them- 
elves from rushing down the declivity of crime. For imprison* 
nents of a short duration, we demanded a cellular discipline. Here, 
)n the contrary, where imprisonment is always for more than a year, 
we are strongly opposed to it, because no regime, when prolonged, is 
more injurious to the health of prisoners; and, still more, because 
none so enervates their moral forces. The effects are described by 
Dr. Coleman, physician to the cellular prison of New Jersey: 
^' Among the convicts, there are many who came from the old (con- 
gregate) prison. While they remained there they enjoyed a robnst 
health, and, for the first two years which they passed in the separate 
prison, they complained but little. Now they have become weak, 
sickly, and have all the symptoms of a decay of their physical forces. 
There are many cases of insanity. There are also prisoners who 
manifest an infantine simplicity, showing that their minds are less 
vigorous than at their entrance into the prison. These symptoms, or 
some of them, are observed among all who have passed more than a 
year in the penitentiary," And Dr. Coleman adds : " Continue 
separation still longer, give to the prisoners no other means of 
employing their mental faculties than that which is afforded by this 
kind of imprisonment, and the most determined burglar will soon have 
lost the energy and ability which rendered him formidable to society." 
Hither, then, tends this treatment, so vaunted heretofore as being 
alone able to accomplish the regeneration of the criminal. It only 
makes him an irresponsible imbecile, incapable of a virtuous action/ 
and obliged to remain till death a charge upon society. 

Let it, however, be granted that the cellular system has the effects 
which certain of its partisans claim with so much complacency ; let 
it be granted that, by extraordinary care, by infinite precautions, It 
succeeds in keeping the prisoners in perfect health, and in inculcating 
upon them the principles of morality. Will it have made honest 
people of themf No more than agility could be imparted to a man 
kept in a state of immobility, who should be instructed in the theory 
of the race. A member of the commission, charged with examining 
the project of law presented in 1840 on the reform of the prisons, 
fifud with reason to M. de Tocqueville that, in individual imprison- 
ment, the prisoner could not be taught to conquer himself, since he 
wfig placed in a position where failure became impossible. 

There would be many other things to say on this subject ; but to 
what porpose insist upon them ? Everywhere, except x>erhaps in 
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Belgium, the cellular system^ applied to long 
its advocates, and is gradoally di&appeAiiiu^ 
vailed. 

There remain^ then, the congrogMte system. Bttt 
in practice? What role of treatment fihall be 
priaonere I Hitlierto thej have beea treated exactlr tW 
what their disease roquiree. Aa regarda pmona, 
system of Moli^'s doctor : *^'' Firai ^mrge ; I4a 
ia weakly voA scroMoos^ That is in the hamon 
driven out ; and to this end, it ia Deoeflseij jin^ $m 
Heed* The patient grows weaker all the time. Aa 
blood with diflBcnltj drculates in the 
developed all over the body; the hnmora have aat 
ently expelled. More than ever, be upmrfmimmd Wrf, 
diea. llie doctors proclaim : ** He ahooJd hsve 
lUi moet, Whereaa it waa p t etiadj the 
which caneed h» death. 

So with qriminak There are set 
hardly any body fisik to employ ia ^ w i a k i uit <d 
aaturee in ooniBcl with lawa, dirlne and 
by WMxmtraQaUe paaanrw ; th^ m 
fiifl^tfal array of [iimiihiMiHii nott he faiwHiid to 
It is iiiiiiiMij fn matT lar rf rmjiaaawi fr 
it ia n ecMaai y to aahdae thc■^ to flrvh ^or wiD. We 
aace with this view. We aee the 
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ons are old abbeys or chfiteaux. Eight only have been con- 
icted iu view of their special destination. The aspect of most 
these prisons is gloomy and sombre. The courts, bare and with- 
. foliage, are enclosed within lofty structures. Thick walls, trar 
•sed by sentinels day and night, form a continuous enclosure, 
lich not only constitutes an insuperable obstacle to escapes, but 
3truct8 the view on all sides. 

Each establishment contains, at least, several hundred prisoners. 
L seven or eight of the prisons, the number rises to 1,000 or 1,500, 
no would wish air and space in these doleful abodes, where so 
any human beings languish ; whereas, on the contrary, cramped 
:;commodations and confasion reign in many of them, among which 
may cite Clermont, Melun, Gaillon, and Cadillac. The workshops 
re sometimes one over the other, and unhealthy effluvia penetrate 
nto all. Thus at Gaillon, in 1865, vapors of phosphorus, rising 
rom a shop for the manufacture of chemical matches, caused fre- 
juenb sickness to the workmen in the upper shops. In some of the 
dormitories the beds touch each other, and the means of ventilation 
are not always sufficiently economized, 

GUa/rdi/rms, — Cleanliness, in these prisons, is sufficient as regards 
the buildings and furniture, but it is to be lamented that personal 
cleanlinefls is almost entirely neglected. Every prisoner takes a 
bath on his entrance. He is afterwards required to plunge into the 
water twice a year, that is, when he changes from winter to summer 
clothing, and vice versa. This, surely, is not enough. What is most 
inexcusable is, the little care taken in regai*d to the daily ablutions 
of the face and hands. There is no water in the dormitories. In- 
stantly, on rising, the prisoners repair to the shops and commence 
■work. They can wash themselves only when they descend to the 
yard. But during the half hour of recreation allowed them, how 
could they laccoraplish this, as there are two or three hundred, 
and they have at their disposal but a single pump, and to that 
they cannot go without leave. Besides they have neither soap 
nor towel. Again, on rainy days they do not go to the yard, and 
when it freezes the pump does not work ; then, per forcey they do 
not wash. ^^ 

The single toilet article allowed them is a comb ; but they have no 
place to keep it but a little bag, into which they have also to put 
their spoon and bread. It is so, at least, in the pribon of Loos, and I 
think the exceptions are rare where this is not the case. It cannot 
he objected, that it is impossible to do otherwise. In the female 
prison of Clermont, where reigns throughout an exquisite neatness^ 
every prisoner has her wash-basin and water. 
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In Italy, in the prison of Alexandria, the prisoner* » 
at nighty and there h found in each cell a pot of water, 
a toweL In many American prisons, the iomatcfi are funi^tit 
the same articled, and with &4.>iip in addition. There are e^cft] 
where they can take a bath, and where their anderclothiiig nii 
are washed every week.* At the prison of Louvain, in E 
prisoner takee a full bath monthly. ** These attentionc^'* ii^l 
report on the Belgium prison statistica from 1S51 to I860,' 
contributed greatly to the presentation of health, for the bathi^ 
only the complement of the precautions which insure cieaiilinea.ij 
it also has an effect at once quieting, refreshing and even 
ening." 

In the prison of Sant^, at Paris, the prisoner can take a bath« 
month. In the non-cellular ward, the prisoners, on rising, rcpaf J 
well regulated lavatories. Too much pains cannot be taken n 
respect. Cleanliness is a virtue. It is to the body what di^itiJ 
to the soul. It enables us, at any moment, to show ourselves te4 
peers without shocking them or having to blcish for ourselves. 
essential, in prisons, to neglect nothing that can preserve the »! 
ticity of the prisoner's physical and moral nature. We seem, < 
in the present day, to despise, in some respects, personal cleanlianl 
It would be necessary, on the contrary, that, even in the smalWl 
station-houses, the administration should favor it with all Mt& po^>^l 
and, if necessary, make it a matter of positive requisition. 

ZaboK — The inmates of prisons in general, and, above all, tWi 
of the central houses, are required to labor. It has been neo 
to combat powerful prejudices, to secure the application of tliis i 
of order and reformation, which, by making tlie man, so to speak, tkj 
creator of his daily living, elevates him more in his own eyes tliiaj 
any thing else could do. Minister Chaptal, in organizing, by deem] 
of 8 Pluviose, year IX, the first workshops, explained, in a circnUt; 
that this measure, far from having had for its only objocf the relief 
of the public treasury, had been essentially determined by philan- 
thropic views. *' The idleness," he said, " in which the prisoners stag- 
nate, extinguishes even the germ of their moral and physical powers.'* 

Since then, labor has not ceased to develop itself, but neither hafi 
it ceased to be assailed on all sides, even down to these latter years. 
A decree of the 20th of March, 1848, went so far as to abolish it, 
with a view to suppress the competition it might cause with free 
labor, as if prisoners were without rights in this regard ; as if theii 
demoralization, tlie spirit of indolence, and the vices and crimes re- 



* Twenty-fiwt report of th* PritftU AmnciAtion of K#w York, j 
p. 303. 
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Iting therefrom, spread everywhere throughout the land, were not 
ching to fear and to avoid j as if the value of the prodticts of a few 
isons, in which are manufactured scarcely a million dollars' worth 
fabrics, conld disturb the industries of the whole world ; as if, in 
.ort, the simplest means of effecting au equilibriuzo in the price of 
.bor outside and inside of prisons did not consist in the free and 
ublic competition for that labor. The first purchasers or contrac* 
>rs ifldjvdieatai^ea) were able to negotiate on terms exceptionally 
xvorable, but even because of the exceptional benefits realized at first, 
hey soon saw a large number of rivals disputing with them, under 
he excitement of competitive bids, the fields on which they had 
gathered their rich harvests. 

It is due to labor that discipline has been gradually established ; 
:he prisoner when occupied being less inclined to revolt, to disorder^ 
and to vice. It is owing to labor also that we can, without fear of 
weakening the effect of punishment, accord to prisoners an improved 
condition by allowing them to share in their own earnings.* The 
law of 1843 divided the product of the labor of each prisoner into 
tenths, five of which are accorded to him if he is undergoing correc- 
tional punishment; he receives only four, if he is sentenced to the 
punishment of separate imprisonment ; and only three, if his sentence 
is to hard labor. Becidivists have one or two tenths taken off for 
each prior conviction down to the last tenth, which must, in all cases, 
be reserved to the profit of the convict. The remunerative portion 
belonging to the convicts, thus constituted, is divided into two moie*- 
ties, one of which, under the name of disposable pecvlivmi, serves for 
the purchase of supplementary provisions and other uses authorized 
during imprisonment ; the other, under the name of reserved peovli' 
uTTiy is intended to be paid on liberation. 

The decree of 1854 gave permission to increase the number of 
tenths accorded to prisoners, as a reward for good conduct or for 
diligence in work. In 1866, however, the general average of tenths 
belonging to prisoners was still only four for men, and a little more 
than Uiree for women. The surplus of the products of labor went to 
the Btate, either directly, in the five central prisons, in which the 
system of managing the labor throtigh commissioners appointed by 
the administration prevails (Belle-Isle, Clairvaux, Casabianda, Chia- 
varl and Castelluccio), or indirectly in the other central prisons, 
where the utilization of the labor and the execution of all the econo- 
mic faervices are confided to contractors. 

* * The proportion of the products of their Ubor u^igneA U 1866 to the prisonert 
vu^tn the prisons of the Seine and the departments, 006^561 francs i in the eentnl 
|lrtioniilM?84 francs. 
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Tliere ia bat one contractor for escb priKW. 
contract is for tbree^ «Lc, or nine jeui. 
exclosiYe right to the labor of tlie c un f icto ^ 3 
piioes fixed bj the adminktrmtioo, 1 
dothing, which are anthcniied by the rslca. 
esch cootrBcior the portion of eaminp Dot 1 
of the oc»iTicta, whidi ia, od the a^crai^ 1 
fixed priee for eedi daj of ini| 

roeullB from theie c u abi M licMi, bat ft it 1 

The put balofigiag to ee^ 

of work, to ocilj 37 cwitimai to tke 1 

1; and the period of appwlimhip mmd tiie 1 
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eentiitiffi a day to the mcb §at the < 
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maining 72. In 1865, of 1,000 discharged prisonere, 584 had, on 
eir return to their residence, a balance of peculiom amountini? in 
le case of 213 of thein, to more than 100 francs. 892 had barely 
lough to meet the expenses of journey and clothing. Aid had to 
o given to only 24. The aggregate of these suma, representing the 
ivingB made on the product of the labor of many years, is still much 
oo amalL We shall see how important it is that it be increased. 

The statistics of criminal justice show us that of 1,000 individuals 
released in 1863,* 270 had received over 100 francs at the time of 
:hoir discharge. 194 had received less than 20 francs. Meanwhile 
within three years from the time of their liberation, 83 of these last 
had been re-arrested ; the former, thoagh much more numerous, had 
famished only 69 recidivists. 

If we would develop a fondness for labor, we must allow to prison- 
ers more liberty than they now have in choosing their trade. For 
fear of yielding too much to their caprices, we do not sufficiently [ 

consult their aptitudes and their preferences. The apprenticeship to ' 

a new business is in itself painiul enough to an adult person, sud- 
denly torn away from his accustomed occupations. We must avoid 
every thing which renders this apprenticeship repulsive. A man 
makes a poor shoemaker or a poor basketmaker, who would make a 
good joiner or blacksmith. Nevertheless, if he is first entered, at 
the good pleasure of the director, in a shop where shoes are made, 
the transfer to any other is rendered almost impossible to him. It 
must in that case, come to pass that the time of his apprenticeship is 
interminable, and that he conceives a disgust for a business which he 
finds disagreeable, and which gives him no remuneration.t 

Labor is further rendered irksome by being continued too long. 
Only two hours, from nine to ten in the morning and from four to 
five in the afternoon, are allotted to the prisoners for meals and exer- 
cise. The rest of the time, that is, during eleven or twelve hours, 
they are kept shut up in their workshops, where they perform 
mechanically the work which is imposed upon them. In the prisons 
appropriated to females, where only needlework is done and where 
the laborers must sit without motion, the health, especially of those 
who had been accustomed to a life in the fields, very soon becomes 
seriously impaired. In certain labors, such as glovemaking, the fine 

* The dischftrged prisoners referred to here come not only ^m the central prisons^ 
Irat also from the penal colonies and from the g&Ueys. 

f Id 1867, 1 saw at Loos a prisoner, whose conduct was excellent, working with 
diligence. This person, who entered the central prison about the middle of April 
and was put at ehoemaking, on the 4th of August had earned only one franc and 71 
centiiQee. 
[8eaate,Na 10.] 76 
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titj and kind of food which is recommended hy chemiste iz.: p^T$. 
iMans, According to M. Payen, member of the Institute, tie yjtu 
d.iily ration of an adnlt man is a kOogram of bread and 25^ ri 
of m6at. In the opinion of Dr. Beaade, member of the C. 
Health of the Department of the Seine, meat, being tbe moGt once^ 
ing of all nutritions sabstancea, is above all indispensable 
the want of a pure and invigorating air weakens the digestif ^ I 
tions, and deprives them of that energetic activity whi<i » fci 1 
among the inhabitants of the country." 

In the Belgian prison of Lonvain, the average ration of a p»ii-:| 
is one kilogram and 858 grains of food. Meat is given four time 
week. In the greater part of American and English pridOK *_ 
dietary seems to be much more substantial than in om^ Tbedietrl 
of the prisons of the Seine is also greatly superior to that c^ _ 
prisons of the rest of France. Is it not, then, time to recognize til 
necessity of improving the r^me of these last ? 

The insufficiency of this regime is finitfol in evil effects. It dr] 
stroys all bodily force and all the vigor of the mind. The fwisoDel 
fatigued and enervated, works without spirit ; or even, like an ore- ] 
ridden horse, which suddenly stops and stubbornly resists all eSbrs | 
to make him go farther, he absolutely refuses to work. 

The Dungeon. — ^When prisoners are put into the dnngecHi (exc^ 
twice a week, when the ordinary meagre ration is acccHnded thwn;. 
they have for their daily nutriment only 750 grammes <^ bmi 
Most of the dungeons are badly lighted and still worse Tientflated 
There reigns in them a sickening odor, which aggravates the efflima 
of the buckets, in which the prisoners are obliged to satisfy the neoec- 
aities of nature. The only bed provided for the prisoner ocmfined in 
the dungeon consists of planks and a coverlid. Xo esoennse is ever 
accorded to him. This punishment can even be aggravated bj p2ac- 
inc: irons on his feet and hands. He is condemned to aheolnte idfe- 
ness. He passes his days and his nights, recumbent or sitting in a 
heavy drowsiness. He is left in this state for entire months. I have 
seen prisoners who had been in the dungeon four months, and noth- 
ing was yet said of letting them out. At CKabianda, escaped pris- 
oners who have been retaken are put in the dungeon for six months, 
with irons on ; but they are furnished with the ordinary ration. Mcnne- 
over, in some of the prisons the number of the dungeons k xnmffi- 
cient. They are obliged to pat three or four pri5oa«s m each, to 
tlie great detriment of their health and morals* This is the case, to 
my knowledge, at Casabfanda and (jaillon- Cor, dement in the 
dnnire«>n is a punishment ail the m-re ijrave, in :!:i: it ayu'dzizes to 
weigh upon the prit*>uer even after be hje been rttumed to the onii- 
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I uw in 1865, at I/km, a Toong maa of tvcBtj-^ 
going a eentenoey fab|ecd&g htm to ten ; 
attempted to fire the priaon. For two jean he had 
ground oelJ. At the distance of teres Cset J 
wall shut oat the air and the riew. Here, 1 
•wallow and a turtle dore ; for oociipataoa, tbe i 
diTeraton, a Freoeh dictioiiary, be TCgeCated — fti^i 
tvitB odIj from hit keeper, aod, aboot ooee a 
chq>btn. Prom thU edl, astuated to a eoeaer «f I 
not even the comfort of seeing a msB pass in the < 
ing the lesst none. In eotnparisoa with the toab iMa ' 
plunged, the cells of Maces are dieerfid and Bvidj* Fsr < 

be had bat the spaee left open I 
which separated it from dw rat of the prison. This i 

feet In bresdd^ sid twestf^faree 
lum, I observed three knves Irxog in Ae m e nu of his 
had tcareelT been tooehed. It semed that far 
his swsDow and his twtle dore fand not 4 

! wnp, giren oot i 
porringer. On mj estrsnee^ he rose np and 
the wan, in the attitada af a cUd 
ninif ne repoed onlj n 
fcBrilsted hins^ on the eontrafj, en 

I wns inujjnndlr mnii hgr Che fas 
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. So-w sparingly ought wo not to employ a punishment which pro- 
uce& such resnltB I Bnt the ordinary discipline is so administered 
hat, to add to the punishment of those who are subjected to it, 
76 aire obliged to proceed to extremes. I have not yet, how- 
ever, fully set forth that discipline. It does not limit itself to 
lepriving the man of his liberty, to separating him from all tho 
objects of his affection, to repressing in him all the sentiments of 
nature, and to refusing him all innocent recreations. Its very aim 
would seem to be to increase in him that spirit of indolence and 
languor, which made him a criminal. 

The Mutual Hostility of Prisoners. — When we enter an insane 

asylum, we observe that the patients do not form themselves into 

large groups. The worst always go by themselves, and cannot bear 

the least society. The same absence <tf sociability is found, to a 

certain degree, among prisoners. If those who have passed long 

years in the midst of them and observed them closely are to be 

believed, they have towards each other, in general, only repulsion 

and defiance. It sometimes happens that a d^ree of authority is 

given to a prisoner over his comrades. At once, he exercises towards 

them an extreme severity. If he is charged with the execution of 

some measure of rigor, there is always fear that he will exceed the 

orders given him. On the other hand, the mass of prisoners are 

without pity for one of their number, to whom some misfortune has 

happened. When a galley-slave is brought back after an attempt to 

escape, he is received with insult and derjsion by the whole bi^nio. 

I have often heard directors, in seeking to justify the rule of silence, 

appeal not to the fear of a common understanding among the pri- 

Boners ; but on the contrary, to that of the quarrels and contentious 

which would not fail to ensue among them, if they were allowed the 

privilege of conversation. Friaoners sometimes hate each other to 

the point even of assassination, and their keepers have, far less than 

their companionB, to feel the effect of their vengeance. The English 

author of a pamphlet which I have already cited, declares to the 

same effect : ^' When a criminal has attempted to attack an officer, 

the latter has been, generally, defended by other prisoners. Griminals 

have the least possible aptitude for joining together in a common 

action." 

Espmoffe. — This unsocial disposition must be carefully combat- 
ted, because it is not only an indication but a cBuse of immorality. 
It ie, however, voluntarily aggravated, since it is sought to profit 
hy it in organizing a system of espionage. Every prisoner may 
fear that he has unceasingly at his side a treacherous enemy, who, 
to gain the favor of some snbordiuate agent, will report against him 
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the sli^litoBt infractions of the discipIiDe, and wbo^ to i 
inorit, will nut fail to represent to him, in exaggeraSed 
word or euch an act, spoken or done in a momeot of 
coura^oment. In one of the circles of Dante^e /9|/«rfM^ 1 
damned souIb who nre scourged hy demons witboot oeaiata 
central prisons offer the spectacle of a more fiightfol torture ks| 
the victitofi them&elTe& who, without intermission aad widbosk f^l 
scourge one another, their very sufferings affording, in diexr ^ 
rage, an occasion of mutual exasperation. 

Immorality. — Prisoners having thus ioct their bimuuu^* . 
can we wonder that the/ come at length to lose tbeir 
bilitt(«? All pleasure, all joy of a vinaons character arc fiiii1Mii| 
tliein ; and, and on the other hand, we Have just aeoD viiail 
and dcf^rading acts they are incited to pracdfle towarda oaok 
ileiuxforward, placing no valne on the opinioDs of tlioae bj 
they are surrounded and vile in their own eateem, they 
theiuselves, without restraint, to acts of ahameiril hfrtiaKQr. Tl^ ] 
seek, even in the gratification of the most ignoble paafiooa> 
oblivion of their miserable life. Snob eemfcode and rach mfaaj, ' 
by whomsoever suffered, pat an ineffaceable braad upon them. A 
prison employ^ will recognize, almost inrariably, even after a Ickc 
]tenod of liberty, the man who has formed part of agan^in i 
prison. The lack of fresh air during the time of impriaonoh^* 
gives to the conntenanoe a sickly hue; the flesh is fiabbjr, Ifao 
distended with an unhealthy fat; the body is beat, the gait alaw, %c, 
if rapid, the steps are short, as of persona who, having been 
tomed to a narrow space, are afraid of encountering some 
The elbows are held close to the body ; the eyes are oonuiMmljr dawn- 
cast, and even in conversation the pridooer looks at his iflteriocutor 
only with furtive glances; his phrases are drawn out and threadlike; 
his expressions high-flown. 

'^ The causes of moral feebleness and physical denu^emcnt is 
pri&oners," says Dr. Faaeber, in his book before cited, ^ are tkatr 
vexations, their debaodiery, their viciooB habits, tbe emotioDa awak- 
ened on their trials, their criminal schCTses to prodnoe abortieaa, 
their change of habit and food, the privation of the pleasorea cS 
liberty and of home joys, the tedium of their o^>tivity, and the imi- 
fonoi^ of the dii^pUne. * * In tbe pri8oiia,thc physical dianges 
are so spontaneous that one is often painfally surprised at tbe rapidity 
with which a residenoe there impreasee a character altogether muqoe 
npon their inmaKy." * 
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I>r- Ferrus, inspector-general of the health department, to the eamc 
Sect Bays : " In passing through onr prisons and central houses, one 
i struck with the tokens of suffering and despondency impressed 
ipon the countenances of nearly all the inmates;" and he mentions 
>articularly the pallid hue of the prisoners, their excessive leanness, or 
;he bloated appearance by which they are characterized. 

Mortality. — Such symptoms are the too visible index of a pro- 
found alteration of body and mind. The average mortality of the 
free population (including children and old men, among whom the 
largest number of deaths takes place) is estimated at 2.29 per cent. 
In the central prisons, where there are no children and the old 
are in very small number (two-thirds of the population not exceed- 
ing forty years, and only 12 to 13 per cent being over fifty years), 
the average mortality reported was 4.22 per cent in 1866 ; it had 
been 5.10 per cent in 1865, and 5.80 per cent in 1864. This mor- 
tality is mo6| in excess in some particular prisons, almost always the 
same, among which may be named (and I do not here speak of those 
which, like the penitentiaries of Corsica, are placed in exceptional 
situations) Beaulien and Eysses, among male prisons ; and Cadil- 
lac, among those for women. 

It is, furthermore, necessary to observe, to the great discredit of 
France, that the mortality is much less in the central prisons of Bel- 
gium. From 1851 to 1860, the prisons of Oand, of Vilvorde, of 
Saint Bernard, of Alost, and of Namur lost annually only 2.58 per cent 
of their population. In England, the mortality in the convict prisons 
was, for the year ending March 81, 1866, only 1.21 per cent ; for the 
previous year it had been 1.19 per cent. 

It will be seen from this how much progress our central prisons, in 
a sanitary point of view, have to make, that they may reach a 
position, where a deep wrong will not be done to humanity. There 
die in them, perhaps, three times as large a proportion as in free 
society. The reverse of this should take place, as is the case in En- 
gland. Prisoners, in truth, are much less exposed than the popula- 
tion ontside, to a thousand occasions of accident and disease. More- 
over, two-thirds of them are between sixteen and forty years of age, 
the period of the full vigor of human life, when, in the general popu- 
lation, the death-rate is only 39 hundredths of one per cent. No care 
is wanting to those who are attacked by disease. The infirmaries are, 
in general, exquisitely clean, well lighted, and well aired ; they will 
bear comparison with our best hospitals. Yet who can enter there 
without feeling his heart seized with a profound sadness ? To the 
physical suffering of the poor wretches who lie in these places, there 
is added a heavy burden of ignominy and popular odium. They see 
[Senate, No. 10.] 11 
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These, no doubt, are exceptional cases ; but persons in tbe central 
sons have assured me tbat the most painful moments for almost all 
.soners were the first and the last months of their captivity. Out- 
ie of ^he prison they will be obliged to take care of themselves, and 
ey no longer know how to do it. They suffered before committal 
^m want of energy ; and we have aggravated their disease. 
If this is BO, must we not acknowledge that we have committed a 
tpital mistake in the discipline of our central prisons, and that it 
necessary to modify that discipline at the earliest possible moment. 
^e begin to perceive our mistake, but with regret. It is hard to 
dmit that we have been so long deceived. The light begins to 
hine ; but we voluntarily close our eyes to it. 

Meanwhile, the experiment is complete. We have established a 
liscipliue which is suited only to natures wasted, sluggish, and 
""oid of all energy; a discipline, moreover, which, at the end of 
i certain time, robs of their vitality and force those in whom there 
itill remain some generosity and some dignity of sentiments. 

It is the constant complaint of all prison officers, that persons sen- 
tenced to a short correctional imprisonment for trivial offences mani- 
fest less docility than those who have been sentenced for felonies to 
the longest punishments. The report of 1866 on prisons shows 
that, as a general rule, the prisoners from sixteen to twenty years are 
much less depraved than the older prisoners ; it adds that they are, 
for the most part, less easily governed. On the contrary, an old 
galley*slave, or an old criminal sentenced to solitary confinement, may 
be a model of good conduct. They accommodate themselves to every 
rule, as water conforms itself to the contour of the vessel into which 
it is poured. They are no longer capable of acting by themselves. 
The will is dead in them. In the energetic language of a physician 
of the bagnio at Toulon : " They are men demolished." Reduced to 
this state, they are no longer to be feared. 

Rdapaes. — The statistics show that criminals sentenced to reclusion 
furnish a much smaller proportion of recidivists than those con- 
demned to correctional punishment. Thus the former constituted 
about fifteen per cent of the prisoners released in 1863, 1864 and 
1865; but they furnished five per cent of the relapses. Is that 
a result due to the happy influence of a prolonged sojourn in 
the central prisons? No. But the prisoners leave the central 
honses older and more broken than do the inmates of the correc- 
tional prisons. Numbers of the former are ripe for the alms- 
honae and the hospital. They no longer commit either crimes 
or raiademeanors, simply because physical force fails them. That 
this explanation is the true one is clear from the fact that the 
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•ison those who are under twentj-one years (a special establishment 
even devoted to them at Castelluceio, in Corsica), and thus to create 
r those who are beh'eved to have yielded only to a passing tempta- 
on 'what are called wards of conservation and reformation. 
I set down the first acknowledgment as an overwhelming accusa- 
on against the departmental prisons. I have said this before. The 
aambers and deposits for safe keeping are the hot-houses of crime, 
t is to the condition of the prisoners in them that the attention of 
txose interested in the prison question ought, above all, to be drawn, 
t is there, more than anywhere else, that the contagion exists ; it is 
here that it might most easily be avoided. I consider the second 
.cknowledgment valuable, because it reveals the discouragement of 
he administration, and enables me to point out the error into which 
t has plnnged more and more. It is not in the central prisons that 
.he contagion of crime ia to be dreaded. It is idle to charge upon 
:hem the mutual contamination of the prisoners. Here, it is the 
ii/stem UseTf which is the great corrupter. In vain shall we sepa- 
rate one from the other. As long as we impose on men an existence 
such as that we have described, we shall see produced among them, 
whoever they may be, a waste and consumption of character ; all 
spirit of enterprise, every sentiment of dignity will be extinguished 
in them ; and when we attempt to replace them in society, they will 
seek in vain restoration to free life, with its labors and its cares. 
They wfll retnm to the prison, as an ox accustomed to the yoke re- 
turns to its stalh 

Betoards. — ^The penitentiary system, such as we have described it, 
is solely a repressive system. We seek to prevent criminals from 
doing wrong either by placing them where they cannot act, or by 
the terror of punishment For some years, however, we have also 
sought to excite them to good conduct by the allurement of rewards. 
The initiation of this measure is due to different contractors, who 
employ the labor of the prisoners. Having observed that forced and 
ill-paid labor was little productive and badly performed, it occurred 
to them that they might, to a greater d^ree, interest the convict in 
his task by giving him, directly, some gratification. These gratifica- 
tions add very little to the peculium, especially in the female prisons. 
There were distributed in 1866 to an average population of 14,794 
men only 209,990 francs, and to an average population of 8,345 
women only 15,195 francs. It is an increase of wages amounting to 
three centimes a day to the men, and one centime a day to the 
women. Beduced to these scanty proportions, this measure was, 
nevertheless, a success from its first application. The administration, 
on its part, wished to interest the prisoners in work by allowing them . 
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increase the proportion accorded to them of tiie pndidi . 
eir labor. Unhappily, this favor is granted only to a prxi: 
V ; 642 men and 27 women alone profited bj it in 184K. Cxest 
»re largely, it would have, I think, an effect gingnlafij SKjii-, 
ere are other rewards, on the contrary, which I wonJd notkn 
to see used, except with extreme moderaticm ; but they v*. 
more readily employed, as they seem more ecooosxdcaL I !• 
hose which consist in giving employments in the eetabli^mc 
^re the imprisonment is undergone. In 1866, there wot U 
ards of this kind in the central prisons designed tear men, sel 
'le prisons designed for women. As long as this 10 confi&ec 
execution by the prisoners of certain s^rices, sndi as those 
ng to keeping the records or the like, we can bat Bpprore ; :| 
". otherwise when they are clothed with any anthcmty. Tfej 
times done from a feeling of humanity. It is beliered thst -j 
cts will be incited to do well by showing one among thaui 
re, rehabilitated by the confidence thus shown in him. I; 
igent officers, after reasoning in this wayy hare been ol^ 
[)eriment, to give up their first thon^ta. It Is because, s 
said, there is among prisoners really no sentiment of im^' 
iritf). They have a profound distmst of each other ; and, 
if any power is committed to one of them, it may be 
certainly that he will abuse it. 

Taples, before the revolution of 1860, the conTicts -when <h»| 
d in the prisons were left wholly to themselreB, and gavi 
ves according to their own pleasure. Certain of them nub] 
over the mass a frightful tyranny, assuring their pows* 
iolence and assassination. In our Frraidi prisons, tboee vrb^j 
some fnnctions of govemmoit can only inflict m few pettj' 
s. But as these are perpetually renewed, they exasperxt^ 
ners who are compelled to endure th^n. Thence arise h^ 
ich, to say the least, are prejudicial to good order, and foil 
■avest perils to the disciplina 
esides, exceedingly difficult for the direetiMB at our peniten- 
Dlishments to choose wisely those prisoners whom thev would 
h some authority. We have shown that, as a general mle, it 
t depraved who best conform to the discipline as it eadsts at 
t time; it is these who incur the fewest pnmsfam^ts; it 
long them, therefore, that we find oursetves neeeentated to 
ocrsons to be intrusted with eertain fnnctions of* power. 
iwards, a complete or partial pardon is, without question, 
has the happiest infinoioe, and that hem the "wrry b^in- 
imprisonment At that moment, the hope <^panloa allays 
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le irritation or the despair, to which the majority of convicts are a 
'ey. Those on whom has been inflicted a punishment for life or 
/en for a long period — how would they abandon themselves to an 
verwhelming grief or be capable of any violence, if they did not 
link that it might be in their power to deserve a pardon? It is this 
ame hope which enables them afterward to endure patiently the dis- 
ipline during their detention. 

The principle of this method of reward we may, then, commend 
vithout reserve- In the United States, where it appears not al- 
ways to be applied with suflicient discrimination, no authoritative 
iroice is raised against it.* The Irish prison system, which is at 
present most in view, not to say most in fashion, rests wholly on a 
well-devised gradation of rewards. 

Large use is made of pardons in our central prisons. In 1866 there 
were granted 545 abbreviations of punishment, 81 commutations and 
. 442 absolute pardons. Here, too, it often happens, for the reasons 
stated above, that the persons pardoned are not those who best de- 
serve such a favor. Many of the directors complain, in this regard, 
of the mistakes to which they are liable. They select with much 
care the prisoners whose pardon they yearly propose to the Minister 
of Justice. Nevertheless, if the statistics should be given, I am sure 
there would be found among the recidivists a large number who had 
been p&rdoned. Their incurable depravity, their hypocrisy would 
then be arraigned ; whereas, it would be more just to arraign our 
penitentiary system, which does not permit men the most debased, at 
; least the most devoid of energy and strength of will, to become per- 
fect prisoners. 
We will say a word on the bagnio at Toulon. It is a barbarian 
, world and belongs to another age, which is suffered to exist only as 
J the result of an incredible spirit of routine. There, are found those 
. who have been sentenced to hard labor {fravaxtx forcia) — a punish- 
ment awarded only to the gravest crimes, which is for five years at 
the least, and may be for life. The galley-slaves, formerly employed in 
, rowing on the galleys, were assigned to the roughest labors of the 
. port by an order of the 27th September, 1848. Since then, with the 
. exception of some mitigations of detail and the application of a more 
. exact discipline, this bagnio remains what it was at its origin. It 
, preserves its speckled uniform of bright colors, its melodramatrc ap- 
paratus of chains fastened to the foot of the convict, which every 
. night attach him, like a ferocious beast, to a bar of iron, and which, 
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oven in the hospital, are fixed to his bed of pain.* It pttMTrtt tk 
fihutiiuful promiscuood night association of the greMt reatm^f ^\ 
horrible and senseless practice of coupling4 ^^^ cori>oral pmadsm 
for the most trivial offences. § 

The name of crew {chwurrrw\ nhieh has for more tli&n two oa^ j 
lico served to designate the whole collection of rowers on the g»D^ 
still denotes officiallj tlie entire body of convicts in the bagnio. ^ 
gallej-slave works in the open air ; he has the son over his he^A mi 
ample space around him; he can converse with his oomrftdea. h 
this respect, he is less to be pitied than the inmate of the ce^n^ 
prison ; but it is impossible to cause a more cmsliing scorn to wta^ 
upon a man than that which rests upon him. He inspires still uxat- 
thing of the sentiment whicli, in other times, caused to be denied t& 
the galley-slaves even the human voice ; so that a traveler at tL: 
close of the 17tb century declared that it seemed as if ibej wia 
bears and not men. [ 

In the treatment of the galley-slave, the whole reliance is on bnu 
force ; one sentiment alone it is sought to awaken in him — ftar. 

The dietary at the bagnio is altogether insufiicient \ it liac bot 
changed since the 17th century. It consisted at that time of besiK 
with oil, of a little lard, and of black bread. At present, the brad 
has a mixture of wheat, but the lard has disappeared. The gftlky- 
slares never have meat, except when the navy has occasion to get rid 



* The ohmin weigha about Bix kUognauc \ the weight of the bracelet znaj be t«" 
kUo^rama. 

f This la the name of the immenBc camp bed, on which the gallor^UTW ileoti^ vi 
oaly a woolen blanket for a covering. Along the lower side of this bed eztead lor . 
iron ban, wliich are every night passed throngh the rings of the chains. Tike cc-r 
victs sleep on pontoon bxidges on the platronn of the vessel, in two rows, with U^.. 
feet tamod towards the middle of the brid^fe. This bridge b«dog aosocwlial eaaftts« 
the head inclines downwards. This position is iotoloraMe to most men, although a 
remedy has been attempted by the help oi a sort of hoard pniow ; but they haw bch 
thooght of the simplest means, which woold be to make the eonvlctt lie in an invR>rtnd 
direction. Txadition opposes the change. 

^Two convicts are always (exoepit aA«r an imprisonment more or lea piolooiccaj 
onited by their two chains, the middle portion of wliich drags along the grotmd. 
Every motion of the one must be followed by the other nnder penalty of the inort 
painful Jerks and jara In this state I have seen them engaged in poshing b wbi^l 
harrow, which could be done by one only, who was foUowed, step by step, by his 
inactix'e companion. 

g I do not think that these ponishmcnts are authorixed by the regulations : yet ibcry 
are used every day. The slightest infractions are punished by six or eight blows 
with a stick. 

I It is a sort of howling — the cry of '*oo! oo! oo!" with which they were rvqutred 
to salute peraons of mark coming on board the galleys. — Pierrt ClemcM. Ia PvMm 
muM LtmU XIV, p. S45. 
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>f dacaaged Bait provisionB.* Those who do tibe roughest work, who, 
according to the established phraseology, ^^vofU d lafaUgvSy^ receive, 
it is true, each day, 48 centiliters of wine (nearly a pint). Neverthe- 
less, if they cannot purchase food (and nearly all new comers are in 
this case since, during the first six months, nothing is remitted to 
them of the earnings of their labor) they must certainly suffer from 
Iiunger. 

Sesides the bastinado, the punishments consist in wearing the 
double chain, in the prolongation of the time of coupling, and con- 
finenaeat in the casemate. The casemate is a room in the bagnio, 
similar in all respects to the others ; but the convicts who are con- 
fined therein, and who are designated tmsuhduedy remain constantly 
chained to their camp bed, and are doomed to absolute idleness. 
There is, finally^ confinement in a cell. The cells have little air, 
little light, llie man remains there on bread and water; he is 
fastened with a very short chain. He never takes the air during the 
time of this detention, which may be for two months. Some of the 
cells are entirely dark, and the convict cannot live there more than 
fifteen days without serious danger to his health. 

The solitary vice rages furiously among these men, in whom it is 
difficult to recognize any remnant of humanity. "It undermines 
their constitution, which their heavy and gross food tends to impair. 
They are flabby, pale, bleached. One should see them coming out 
of the bagnio at break of day, of a yellow hue, like prisoners who 
have breathed in a deep and humid jail. After they have traversed 
the road from the bagnio to their work and have disappeared, the 
naoBeoos animal emanations whidi they left in passing are distinctly 
perceptible." f 

IV. 

AHEUOBATIOirB NeKDKD IN P&ISON DiSOIPLIKS. 

We have shown the evils of the present state of things. It would, 
however, be unjust not to recognize the good that has been done by 
the Beveral administrations which preside over our prisons. The hy- 
giene and dietary of the prisoners, although they leave mudi to be 
desired still, have received the most important ameliorations. The 
beds, leas than forty years ago, were double and triple, even for the 

*The dietary la oompoaod of 900 gnmmm of bread, and sometimes cheese, and 
lometimeB vegetable sonp, to which there is added a little oiL The "trosties" 
(tprouvU) alone, that is, the convicts who, daring a long period passed at the bagnio, 
h&re alvays oondacted themselves well, receive fresh meat twice a week. They are 
also allowed to sleep on a little mattress two or three fingers thick, called itapcnUu 
(a kind of hammock). It is an immense favor. 

f M. Lauvergne. Le$ Bagtiei, p. 286. 

[Senite, Na 10.] 78 
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Btclc ; the ^eater part of the prisons Imd no re/bcf ones. 

a time when prisoners were clothed only l>y public clm/Ttr, ^^ i 

only food was bread and water. 

It is certain that the lii^her adraiiiistrulion, althouirli ^• 
resolution, is seeking, by slow degrees, to enter upon new t. 
render criminals less formidable to society — not bjr redoda^tel 
to an almost absolnte iml>eoility of mind and body, bot, an tiKi»| 
trary, by favoring their return to a normal state of phrsacdatl 
moral energy, which will enable them to renew the battle ^SbI 
and responsible life. The mt:)6t remarkable meaeoree taken t*' 'i^ 
end have been tho&e which, breaking away from ancient traifr "-^ { 
have freed certain classes of prisoners from the s^tifling indoin 
walk or the cmsliing weight of the chains under which it hadi 
thought essential to keep them, even down to these later yeaxL 

Oar central prisons had for a long time exhibited a gii e^ mn i 
dal in the promiscnons association of adult convicts and jooAU 
prisoners subjected to correctional edncation^ who had been acqo&til 
agreeably to the terms of article 66 of tho Penal Code, as batv; 
acted without discernment Since 1830, it has been songbt to eati^ 
lish special hooses for them, in some of wlucli — among cthefi, Li 
Petite-Roquette, at Paris — it had been proposed to 8iib|ect them t 
tbe s ef er e s t system of imprisonment — the cell alar system — ^"la a- 
periment which no theory had dared to adrise." * 

80 deplorable had been the previoos system that ^lis dtaage wu 
justly regarded as an advance. 

Meanwhile, the honor of the greet relanns iriacfng to eocrectkic- 
edvcatioii belongs duefly to prirata effort. In 1817, ti%m AhbtAr 
noux fomided, rtis de$ GriBj at Paris, a enall eetaUbhment of joBf 
criminal, which existed till 1833, and whi^ did not &il to aeeoat- 
plish some good. 

In 1S39 the AJM Dopndv^ Bonkanx, and the AhU 
at llandDes, {bonded tbe fint two important private I 
Tbe canae jeer two coan y o as asen, who maj be said to ha^a bsea 
endsed with the penitential; geniaa, MM. Dowta and &et% 
aims de OourtaiUes^ ia aitiWMhing etMettray Hm itat 
eolooy, cnated one of die bu H at and aoit off^'ael of 
They avoided the least sfpfarmrtoe of a prisoa. They pal their 
pridooen on a smiltag &m, ia the epea c oaut i t, Tkej daoBed t» 
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luld them solely by moral force, by the convietion inspired in them 
that they were Becking only their own good. Never was tliero a 
nobler, a more triumphant experiment inaugurated. As the fruit of 
it, on all sides there sprang up establislinients of the same kind ; and 
the law of the 5tJi and 12th of August, 1850, on tlie education and 
patronage of juvenile prisoners, by enactinij tluit these should be, 
thenceforth, placed in industrial or agricultural colonies, only 
generalized a practice, whose excellence had been superabundantly 
demonstrated by the devotion of individuals. 

The old criminal statistics are silent in regard to the number of 
recidivists among theyoniig prisoners, for the most part orphans of 
poor children, who had been abandoned by their parents, or had 
received from them onl}' evil examples.* But all the documents agree 
in showing that, when they were sentenced to the central prisons, 
almost all speedily relapsed into new offences after their release.f 
From 1817 to 1832, the establishment founded by the Abb^ Amoux 
received only children selected from the least depraved; it showed 
ten per cent of attested relapses. This result was regarded as excep- 
tionably favorable. At present this same proportion of ten per 
cent is the average of the relapses of all the juvenile prisoners 
liberated in the years 18G4, 1S65 and 1866, who have been prose- 
cuted anew down to the Slst December, 1868. But certain estab- 
lishments, sucli as Saint-Uilaire, Mettray, Nancy, Saint-Orens, etc., 
give a mean number far below the general average. 

These successes, in the matter of correctional education, were prob- 
ably the occasion of the resolution — shown by the decree of the 27th 
March, 1852, and by the law of the SOtli May, 1854 — to suppress the 
bagnio, and to create at Cayenne (as the English had done in Austra- 
lia since 17S7), an agricultural colony, in which the convicts might 
be occupied in rural labors. 

Tlie idea was excellent ; the design was to place the man again 
uiukr the general law of reffponaihUity^ and to restore to him the 



• On tho 31«t December, 1866, natural childrun constituted 16 per cent of the popa- 
Ution of the eatabliBlimenta of correctional eduaiUon ; bttlf-orphanB, 30 per cent; 
orptaiiH by tbu If>M uf botb jtarentu, 8 jwr cent ; cbildrcn of tbe aJnmhonBcs, 2 per 
cent. It ftnotber jxiint of view, the papents of 88 per cent of these juvenile priBonere 
Me cliBsed as mendicants, va^rantH, prostitatea, and cximlnBla, or as onknown, di — ^- 
peftied flrom view, pon© to \viTis unknown. 

f According to a statement communicated by the prefect of police to the Patronage 
Sock'ty [if the young PrifwmLTB nf the Seine, the relapses on the part of these cUldren 
amoanlcd, prior to 1832. to 75 i>er cent ; and if tho verification stopped at that figure, 
it id only becaaso the remaining; 35 per cent hod left Paris, and becansd the criminal 
niipBteranot being then in existence, it had been impoasible to ascertain with certainty 
rbotbor those who bad been discharged had not committed new crimes elsewhere. 
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right ami the moans of action, Tlio execution, hovrcver, wui«ii 
rublo, AVilhout doubt, wo avoided tho neglect and crueltjr jrvtarij 
by Uio Englinli in thoir flrit oxi>enmcnt8 of transporttirion ; bait* 
naval ftdininifttraliou showed an utter ignorance of the pricoi ^ 
tion. It *jxhibitud, in every thing, a fatal indecision and ^ 
Tho jMjnilontiarioa woro placed at points distant from e»A ^ti 
AVo atlaolcoil in detail, in little clustere as it were, the powerfiilisii- 1 
cnw of tho trtjpirx, wlukAo inrtalubrity could be couibatted onlj^* 
inont oncrgotic efforts of a vast agglomeration of men.* Everr^*-;*. I 
wo wtiro vampniihcd ; and, to-duy, wearied by a fmitleee strog^ 
fourt«»on yoars, we arc compelled to make a disgraceful retrrat, ^- 
Imviug hwl by sicknotis and e8eaj>os 44.7 i>Gr cent of the whol*? 
bor of oonvicts.t Accorditig to the declaration made to the C- 
Z0fi*lat\f^ at tho session of 17th of July, 186S, by the mtpyt - 
nmr^uo, tran»pf>rt«tiotj will henceforth be contincd to Xew ColoEf 
wliotko rlimate u niodt aalubrions. Lot ns hope that st>eeea» ' 
Grown this attempt, and that tho administration, enl^fateoed ^ ^ 
poriencCf will not re^K-at the faults wliich it accumulated Bt C» jll!-l 
faulta Irt which we sliall have «x"cag5on to refer further on 

In ovgiuiixing transportation to Cayenne, it was inteuded u 
for tliOM wntenood to hard InK^r, the dbcipline and the ha]hi- 
ba^iia There viia attempted, at the same time, a ntena -^ ^ 
kind in behalf of the inmates of the central 
t«i»olved to create agrietdtund colonies. Oomca * 
aa the plaeo for making the e^cperiment There wiere 
Im|« tmofei of aaenltxT^tod lan^ "^ ^ inrabr fooAam rb 
mnomM «M«pw well ix%h impoasible. 

In IS^ the pecuteatianr of Chiavari was estabHsbed t^ tfe • 
4ir Ikn gnlf of ikjaeeia. In 1S«S» a new penitentiarT 
OMMudn. on tho «<«l side of the kland. FmaUj, ia 1^ 
%X of CWtelhiecio. aitnatod be t we en AJaeao and 
Loi%iBnlfyfiir jsvodSo detiB^nentB^ toi 
iofodJtpgiao a w a wnder fgotj -ottnygaiarf agB. 
AO tlMO eetobfiiksMnts are on vngnlficcBt eitoa. 13w 
» ia tm Aiokwor decfivitMs of a etoep \ 
m omB pUan Mv AlaeoiQ, dotted an ow with 

i YJM^ oKtw, o o rtM O R ittd Bvbasy %k Tm 
tka tiM* tnlM a that bioftdgoif oT AJaeoos nnd, oa tke < 
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* ^^r^n, follows the bold outlines of a mountain that stretehea away to 
«^fcte west. 

It is in the passes of this chain that we find the establishment of 

CI31iiavari. The sides of the mountain on which, formerly^ only a 

^^:3anty vegetation appeared, are now covered with vines and mead- 

o^^^s. The landscape is less smiling than that of Castelluccio, but 

yields nothing to it in sublimity. The eye embraces all the wind- 

3.x3g8 of the gulf of Ajaccio, and, towards the north-west, beyond th^ 

^^anguinaires islands, which stretch away in a line, like the blocks in 

s^ huge pier, it wanders over the boundless expanse of the Mediter- 

xranean. At the head of the gulf, Ajaccio groups its stately dwell- 

ixigs five or six stories high, above which, in the distance, blend a 

tJiousand mountain summits. 

Casabianda is on the opposite side of Corsica, 73 kilometres to the 
Bouth of Bastia, in the fertile but deserted plain of Alerla. This 
plain is but a strip of alluvial soil, not more than three or four 
leagues wide at the most, lying between the sea and a range of 
wooded mountidns. To the east, the islands of ElBa, Giglia and 
Monte Cristo rise out of the Mediterranean. To the west, the sharp 
ridges of the mountains appear distinctly against a brilliant sky. 
Strong forts, stretching northward and southward, blend harmoui- 
ously their bristling outlines with the tranquil lines of the plain and 
the waters. 

Air, light and space are abundant in the tliree landscapes which I 
have just attempted to describe, and the buildings designed to 
accomodate the mmates have nothing which recalls the prison. The 
windows are numerous and lai^; the walls, covered with white 
roughcast, are neat and cheerful. At Chiavari, flower borders and 
vegetable gardens, carefully kept, at the foot of a terrace on which 
open the residences of the higher employ^, give to the principal 
establishment almost the appearance of a chateau. Vast structures 
serve to shelter the cattle and harvests, and inclose the workshops, in 
which divers rural industries are carried on. The place is open to 
every comer. One meets on the roads men dressed in coarse gray 
cloth, some alone, driving herds to the pasture, others going in com- 
panies of ten and twelve under the care of armed keepers. These 
men are the prisoners. Their costume (the same as in the prisons 
of the continent) at once points them out as such, and yet one scarcely 
recognizes them, so different are they in gait and language from tlie 
inmates of the central prisons. The prisoners whom one meets here 
walk like free men ; in many, the look is steady ; their civility is 
free from a base obsequiousness ; they talk more simply and more 
dearly. 
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These are, without question, excellent cfiecx^ <tC tbe 
freedom of the digcipliue to M'hicb thej are eabfcicffd. 
who has had the opportunity of obeerring tLe petutent 
ennei the ouly ones in whicL trauiportatioa iuM 
d(^^ree of ftaccess^ wue no 1c6d struck at fin<ling thefv^ in tbe i 
au assured look and an air of inward contentment** 

It niaj be believed that the admini&tration of priscm« ww«hi 'm^ 
attained, in Corsica, remarkable reeolts, if it bad ibo^ded ite e^b 
lisliments in healthy localities. Chiavari and Cmtabfaiwta A-' 
effect, devastated by iGTtT&. To shield the inmatea fiwn 
which are continually renewed, thoy are obliged to take 
the sumoier months, to refuges which — as Cerrione Ibnncrtr, 
Mermano now — are more tlian thirty kilometres tmai tbe 
estabUshujent. There result from tlua perpetual goin^ and 
the gravest incoDrenlences to the discipline. Moreover, tbe \ 
deranged by tbe precautious which have to be takco for tbe boiL; 
of the prisonen. At Casabianda, they have beea obliged to gyre a^ 
employing thetn in gathering the harvest; they are iIm iiin#wl ftj 
sickBeBB. They are required to labor bat fire bom in tbe ds^ eC 
which there are certainly not OAore than three boHrsof eflec ti ye wcL 
In spile of all these carea. in spite (if an exoeUeat dietary, tbcfv died 
in Casabianda, : ' .ror per cent of the popefatsoa. It 

is trae that in 1^.. _. _. :y waa oaly seven pereetit,eftd tbe^ 

the experience of Chiavari, where the annual death-nte» after bs.'* 
ing reached fifty-eevea per cent, has been boog^t down to ooe p«r 
cent, give hope that theee distressing figwreB will at last fcee v er 
a{>pear from the stitistica^ 

The anheallhlbev of a prison is greatly to be lamented, &osi 
£ict that it has no little hiflmtwy npon the oondnct of the ] 
In a report en trmspartatian, befioce csfted, tha iCnkter ef '. 
mnarked that corponl pwnidwmli wese meeb less 
Kmr Otlf4flT**« than at O^yvnne; and he does not hriifarn to ; 
bete tUs fact to the guod henhh of the oanTicta. 
It shoold be farther noted that in dne agricaltsnl 

tercfT thi^ is lobe created and o i g^lird , good arderi 
I than anjrvbere ^le en tbe infedl^penee^ Kal aa 
h^^cr eospfeyda. But diaesBB spnrea them no sore than it does tbe 

by anni wiA ndeifffahie tenr^t and dsitiiM. Bit when tbeseMCS 
are weakened by feteraed eihnsfitsd b^saflbriag^isittobeiappoaed 
that tbrr win siwwvs be able t» peeBcrre the eqnsBiHKtv and 
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Avliicli are indispenBable to them in their difficult duties? Ib it to be 
supposed that iu this condition they can maintain, without intermis- 
siop, et due supervision over the prisoners and all the affairs of the 
institution) 

Xt -w^ere to be wished that henceforth, in the central prisons designed 
for iudustrial labor, we might seek, as has been attempted in Corsica, 
to elizainate the idea of captivity, which now weighs incessantly on 
th.e prisoners; that we might open these prisons to the air and the 
light ; and that we might give to them a broad and noble horizon. 

Is this possible? Experience answers affirmatively. In 1825, 
Capt. Lynds founded near New York the prison of Sing Sing, do- 
signed to receive persons sentenced to the severest punishments, and 
built no encircling walls around it. When MM . Demetz and Blouet, 
under a commission from the French Government, visited it in 1837, 
it contained 1,000 convicts. This population was guarded by only 
twentj-five keepers; yet escapes were very rare.* Other prisons 
have eince been built in the United States under the same conditions ; 
among others, the Albany penitentiary, of which Gen. Amos Pilsbury 
is superintendent. An escape is there a thing almost unheard of, 
although the population is composed of bold and turbulent malefac- 
tors. The twenty-first annual report of the Prison Association of 
l^ew York states that this penitentiary is the most secure of all 
the prisons in the State, although resort is rarely had to cor- 
poral punishments, still too much used in America — punishmentb 
which convert criminals into martyrs. Kindness, combined with the 
strictest vigilance, suffices to keep all the prisoners together, and t(' 
assure an admirable order and an excellent conduct.t 

The Kings County penitentiary is also an open, unwalled prison. 
It appears further that, on the other side of the Atlantic, much 
value is attached to the beauty of the landscape whore such prisons 
are placed. That at Sing Sing, built on a small plain at the foot of 
Mount Pleasant, is laved on the west by the Hudson river, whose 
outlines at this point afford the most exquisite views. The authors 
of the report on the penitentiaries of New York, for 1865, take pains 
to describe the plac^ where these establishments are situated. " The 
penitentiary of Kings," they say, *' occupies a beautiful and healthy 
position, on an elevated site, and the visitor is struck with the ele- 
gance of the building." J Again, they show us the Albany peniten- 
tiary, *' commanding an undulation of ground in the form of an 

* Reports of MM. Demetz and Blonet on the Pezxitentiaries of the United St&tee, 
1837. See report of M. Blouet. p. 19. 
t Twenty.firrt rep., p. 77 €t teg. ; twenty-eecond- rep., p. 285 et ieq., p. 248. 
tP.Ol. 
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amphitheatre, whose decliritiGs are covered with loxtxrisat 
smooth and closely cut, and in the midet of which are scattered hnT 
liant parterree of flowers." * 

To me it seems right to accord to prisoners those agreembla Tina, 
which the most aostere monastic orders have ahnost aJwajs leieAii^ 
to themselves in choosing the site of their convents. Sach m pkv- 
urc cannot injure the most exact discipline, while it must eseit & 
happy influence on the moral conduct of the prisoner. A znas Oi 
education and intelligence cannot live constantly within four waEa 
without experiencing a waste of his being, a diminution of htf pow- 
ers. Yet books, recollections, and his own thoughts suffice to create 
for him an immense field, in which he can move at will, and frotn 
which there come to him sensations and emotions perpetoallr re- 
newed. The external world is, as it were, condensed and Btored oi 
the shelves of his library and in his brain. What, then, caa be es 
pected of the criminal — without education, of feeble intellect, doToi^i 
of manhood, and benumbed in lus faculties — on whom so stem a cap- 
tivity is imposed ? The problem is, to awaken in him some Titalitj, 
to raise his sunken nature. For this, no reliance can be placed oc: 
his own reflections, for tliere is nothing on his brain ; at least, ail tha: 
ho has retained from without is, as it were, decompoeed and distorted. 
But place him in the midst of a vast landscape. At onoe he makes 
himself the centre of what he has under his eyes; he brings it to 
himself; he makes it, so to speak, a part of himself. The life sptvad 
everywhere about him, the changes which, without cessation, that life 
causes external objects to undergo, are continoallj bringing new 
impressions to him. It is a stimulant to his lethargy. 

There is no occasion to fear an exoeesive number of eecapes. Our 
police is efficient enough to make it difficult for a priscmer vho lias 
escaped to avoid being retaken. They know bis pcevioas babila, hb 
parents, his Mends. It can be predicted, almost with certain^, thai 
where he was arrested, there he will be re^ffrested. As the hmre 
started by the dogs, so the criminal, ran down oa all sides, inatioci- 
ively returns to his home. If be e a capcs the pursoit for a time, ko^r 
many anxieties and didqnietodes p ies B open him ! A difeelor of tbo 
prison of Gand, in Belgium, wbeie are andeigoQe the s e uteu es a to 
hard labor, avoided, as &r as he ooold, the tnflictioa of pmnAment 
on escaped convicts who had been retaken. "Lei diem rdata,'' said 
he, ^ to their oomrades what they hare auBw e J ovtside, and these 
latter will be cured of their desire to ebcmpe,^ In &ct, tew prieonevs 
attempi to escape. At Casabianda, in ISM, in an avetage popula- 
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ion of 499 prisoners, living in the open country, there were hut 
onrteen escapes, all followed by recapture* Besides, is not deten- 
ion in nnwalled prisons applied to children who are undergoing; cor- 
■ectional education, and who are perhaps more difficult to guard than 
vny otlier class of prisoners ? Almost all work in the lieMs at full 
liberty. If they escaped, they might hope to be received into their 
family. Their youth, everywhere, more readily procures for them 
aid and protection. Well, in 186G, of 6,184 boys, placed in thirty- 
tlireo establishments, 148 escaped, of whom only fifty-seven were not 
retaken. In the best governed houses, at Mcttray for example, where 
the average population was 640 prisoners from 1863 to 1860, escapes 
•were scarcely known. In these four years there was but one siiccess- 
fial eseape.f 

The superintendent of a penitentiary at Cayenne, M. Armand Jus- 
selain, comparing the results obtained in the unwalled penitentiary 
of Saint- Angustin and those in the walled penitentiary of Sainte- 
Marie, states that the escapes, which were none, or nearly none, in 
tbe first, were excessively frequent in the second, "in spite of the 
encircling wall, fenced with palisades, in spite of the four block- 
lionses, and in spite of a discipline much more severe." He adds: 

" Perhaps I ought to say, owing to all that." 

»■)(- «*#*#« 

I would wish to see instruction imparted to a much larger number 
of prisoners. Until now, this has been done to an extremely limited 
extent A circular of the 24th of April, 1840, recommended to 
admit to the school only certain very restricted classess of prisoners. 
The instruction accorded to them was considered as a favor. A new 
circular of the 4th of January, 1S66, declared, it is tme, that the 
administration ought not to neglect to give to the convicts the means 
of instnicting themselves in their duties, of informing themselves as 
to their duties, and so of laboring, themsclvea, far their own refonna- 
tioD. "It is essential," adds this circular, *' that they do not leave 
the central prison without having acquired tlie indispensable rudi- 
nientfi of primary instruction, exact notions of reading, writing and 
cipliering, which may be of great advantage to tliem in many circimi. 
Btances of thieir life, and even in procuring work." 



•M. Doudun, an old director of tbe central prison of Emlirun, now BUppreaaed, 
often bftd occasion to send detachuients of his priaoncrs to aid In the exlinguishment 
of fire»» who yet never dreamed of tnking advantage of their Bhort Uberty to effect 
fhi.'ir cBcapo. In tbe United States, In the unwaUed penitentiary of Albany, under 
the nniQRg*?meDt of Qen. Pilsbiiry, eflcapea are, so to speak, nnkoown. 

t The founder of Mettray. M. Demety., aaaured ua thnt he saw no difficulty in keep 
Ing tho inmatoB of a central prison under eimllar oondiliona with those In which were 
1 pWftd the children of hia colony. 

[Senate, No, 10.] 19 
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IIow Lappened it that tliey waited twenty years before recognizing 
tLe elementary truths, which are at last proclaimed to-day! It 
inconceivable to what au extent instniction wa* neglected in son.;. 
penitentiary establishments. The SL-hool existed only in form (at 
Casa Eiaiiea it does not yet exist); in some cases there w^ no 
instruction. In spite of tbe circular of 18CG, there were, on the first 
of January, 1S07, certain nude prisons in which 93 per cent, and cer- 
tain female prisons where OQ per cent, of the prisoners Lad. leanied 
nutliing since their entrance. And that solely on aeconnt of tie 
ue^ligeuee of tlie administration, and not through the faixlt of the 
convicts, for where they took the trouble to instruct them, as in the 
female prison at Mcntpelier and the male prison atEysses, 55 and4S 
per cent uf the prisoners had learned to read, write and cipher. In 
1 Sr.r>, four per cent only of the prisoner^ were noted as having profited 
hy the lessons of the seliuol in the central j;iris<:>n of Loos. There is 
reason to fear that this last figure, small as it is. was exaggerated, for 
in that same year I visited Luus. It was the duty of the teacher to 
give instructions to 1/200 prisoners in the central prison and 316 
children in the correctional e5tahli^]|ment of Saint-Bernard, so un- 
fortunatel}' annexed to the prison at Loos. lie was furtlier charged 
with keeping certain records. Frightened no donbt by the extent of 
Lis task, lie neglected it entirely ; he abandoned himself, I was in- 
formed, to drunkenness.* A keeperj to whom I expressed my regret, 
that the beautiful &cho<">I-ruoms of Saint-EemaTd bad thus become 
useless, eagerly assured me that the scholars went there even in the 
absence of the teaclier; the regulation was obeyed! For the rest, 
great strictness was shown in the admissions to this imaginary school. 
These admissions were, fur Loos, only thirty in ISCi and twenty-eight 
in ISGSj out of C5C and 027 prisoners entered in the central prison 
in these two years. 

The estalflishment of libraries would be extremely useful in mo6t 
of the prisuns. Xone, however, are found in the departmental 
prij^ons. They would l)C more necessai'y there tlian anywhere else, 
if it should be determined to apply the separate system iu them. A 
circuliu* of the -ith of September, lSi4, directed that they be estab- 
lished in all tlie central prisons, but the indifference of the directors 
paralyzed the good intention of the higher administration. Thus, I 
believe that, in 1SC5, Beaulieu, Fontevnvult and Loos had still no 
libraries. These three prisons are, nevertheless, among the most ini- 



• n*: i^as dismiP^ed, and a gpecial iflstructor Las siace beea Ingtituted for Saint-Ber- 
nanl. TLftnks to the new teaclier of the central pri&^n, twenty per cent of the con- 
TirtF nt Loos, in 18C0. received the complement of piimary institution ; they leanied 
to real, Tvrite and cij^lier. 
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portant. In the other prisons lihrarics exist, but thej either scnrcely 
allo\^ the prisoners to make any tiBO of them, or b»-»oks of such a 
character are selected tliat they cannot be read by plain and unlet- 
tered people. I have heard prisoners complain that they generally 
gave them works above their ability ; and I have been able to verity 
at Melon, that the library of the central prison would have been 
much more suitably placed in the study of a theologian. There 
■\rere long religious treatises in several volumes, and series of tomes 
on the history of the church ; whereas, on the contrary, tlinro are 
needed books short, simple, clear, which relate actions; wliich sot 
forth facts in a manner intelligible to the dullest intellects; which 
exhibit man struggling with difficulties, with dangers, and surmount- 
ing them by his intelligence and energy ; which exalt the love of 
country and of family ; which give courage, force, hope, or at least 
some distraction from present evils. 

In the unwalled establishments of Corsica, as in the colonies of 
juvenile delinquents, silence is not imposed, and not the least incon- 
venience results from this fact. The prisoners commimicate freely 
with each other, but there is no mutual corruption ensuing therefrom. 
Besides, we know that the obligation of silence cannot succeed in 
preventing commnnicatious between prisoners, not even under the 
cellular system; but as it keeps them in a state of constant uneaja;- 
ness and irritation, they convei*8e only tinder the influence of evil 
sentiments. 

The liberty of conversation puts an end to one eauso of puiush- 
mcnt, and that the least justifiable and the most frequent. Thus, in 
ISGO^ we see that for every hundred prisoners in the correctional oe- 
tablifihments for juveuOe offenders there wore only 2S4 infractions 
of all kinds ; and that at Chiavari and Casabianda there were only 
ISS; while in all the other central prisons for men, the average of 
infi-actions for every hundred persons was 38S. 

I will add that at the prison of Volterra, in Tuscany, where the 
celhilar system is rigidly applied to certain convicts,* and where 
tlioao of other classes are subjected to the absolute rule of silence, 
tlic impossibility of speaking aloud has great influence as regards 
the frequency and gravity of pulmonary affections, which are, nn- 
Lftppily, so nmnerouB in our central prisons, f 

If tie mitigations I have jnst indicftted were introduced into our 
central prisons, I believe not only that the consequence would be the 

• Particuliirlr to persona arailty of aasaasiDition and aU other crimes for vLicb 
tho punisUiuent of death has been ftboUehed in the torritoiy of the old ducby of 
Tnscaajr. 

f Then were in the central prisons, In 1866, 771 conBOZupUTee, of wUom 230 died 




suppression of a large number of useless, and for that rea*on deplor- 
able pTmiBhments, but also that the punisbmcnts at present in use 
would become uioro officacioua. Is it to be believed that confinement 
in the cell is the same punishment for the man who passes all his 
days shut up between four walls, on whom a perpetual damb&@6 is 
'imposed, and for him who, ordinarily, is at liberty to converse with 
his companions, and who enjoys the open air, the bright light and 
an extended prospect? The one will bear, with a sort of blunted 
apathy, a sojourn of several months in solitude, in gloomy az^ 
infected places ; while a few days of similar sequestration will be, 
for the second, a frightful punishment.* 

All the ameliorations indicated would introduce themselves in open 
prisons, for their principal advantage would be to exact a conatant 
effort, a supervision without cessation on the part of all the employ^ 
They would be able to keep the prisoners in order only by est^blifib* 
ing among them a discipline strict and severe, but without cxtx-eine 
rigor — only by exhibiting in their presence a visible intellectual and 
moral superiority. It is at present a thing singularly easy to guard, 
•under lock and bolt, in our central prisons, 1,000 or 1,200 prisouers, 
without apparent iiTegularities. Some breach of order is committed ; 
the culprit is sent to the dungeon ; ho may there exhaust hioiself in 
impotent rage. The noieo of the blows he strikes, if perchance there 
are no irons on his feet and hands, the noise of liis outcrie^ vrill 
not trouble the rest of the prison. Escapes are not to be feare*! ; 
high walls, guarded everywhere by armed soldiers, put an obetaele 
in their way well nigh invincible. But there is need of intelligence 
and character, when recourse must be had to other motives tlian 
fear to assure the regular movement of all the machinery, euid 
to secure industry and obedience ; when we are obliged to rely oa 
some thing else besides stone walls to prevent escapee; and wbeo, &£ 
is said of the Albany penitentiary of which we have spoken a\>ove, 
we have to surround the prisoners with a moral wall, which it i& im- 
possible either to scale or undermine. 

I touch the penitentiary question here to the quick. Bad institu- 
tions corrupt not only those who are punished in them, but thovr evil 
influence affects those also who administer them. I think I may say- 
that the administrative staff of our departmental prisons does not 







* In the pcoitenti&ry of Luurun tLe prisoners are permitted U certain Uttie* to 
smoke. It is for tliem on in appreciable favor, aa U would be in all oar oeobrml 
prisonB. The least offence involves a forfeiture of the privilege for a lon^tsr err 
shorter period. There ia, I have been told, need of hardly anj other punialunentaL 

In the Albany peniteDllary the use of tobacco ia permitted to thoee whom th^.r 
vrlhii lo reward for their good conduct. See twenty-aecond report of the Priffon 
Aasoclation of New Tork, p. 247. 
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always rise to the height of its miBsion. It 13 a complaint whicli I 
Lave heard more than ouce in the mouth even of some of those wlio 
compose it. 

Nothing acts on man more than man. Old officers, it is true, con- 
tend that prisoners, besides corporal punishments, are sensible only 
to privation of food, drink, tobacco, sleep, and to the contact of au 
evil and disgusting companionship ; hat they admit, on the other 
hand, that it is better to trust to discipline than to walls. The 
authors of the remarkable report on the prisons of the United States 
and Canada say : ** Penitentiary science, the science of moral train- 
ing, like all other sciences, demands a close and special study of tlie 
principles oif which it rests. Men advanced in years can, with diffi- 
culty, pursue a path before untrodden, especially on a subject so 
complex as timt of prison discipline." * 

This was well understood by our most eminent practitioner in 
penitentiary science, M. Demetz. In founding Mettray, lie con- 
sidered that he needed, for superintending a special work, men speci- 
ally chosen, and ho immediately e8tabli8he<l a sort of penitentiary 
school for the instruction of the overseers of his young prisoners, to 
fit them for the performance of their difficult duties. 

The brothers of Saint-Joseph direct the correctional houses of 
Citeanx and OuUins, Those of them who are charged with tlie over- 
sight of the children, undergo, before admission, even in a subordinate 
capacity, to this function, a novitiate of more than a year. Their 
houses may be cited, in many respects, as models. The institution 
of Citeaux, says the statistical report (p. 114), is one of the best 
organized among the houses of correctional education. The good 
results of this method are striking, especially at Mettray, where, of 
100 discharged prisoners there wctc, in three years, not more than 
six or seven recidivists, while the general average of recidivists, in 
all the establishments devoted to boys, fluctuates between 10 and 19 
per cent. 

The central houses for women are in a better condition as regards 
cleanliness, order and good conduct, than the central prisons for men. 
Tbey owe this superiority to the fact that they are under the raanagc- 
ment of sisters early prepared for this difficult business. They were 
formerly under the surveillance of keepers selected at hazard, as is 
still the case in the central prisons for men. They were then in the 
most deplorable condition. The introduction of sisters into some of 
the female prisons of America has, in like manner, been followed by 
tlie same excellent results as in France.f 



*S(W PriioDS of the United State« and Canada, 1867, p. 53. 

\ Report on the PriaonB of the United States and Canada. 1807, p. 894. 
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Let the Froncli administration enter the path in which Gennanj, 
it would seem, has already made good progreGs ; it is that which will 
assure to it the largest and speediest results. Let it sorround its 
prisoners with fewer walls, but place over them men who will inspire 
a positive respect ; and let it provide them in such numbers thatthev 
can know personally all who are placed under their orders. Fruicc 
is justly proud of her army ; but what care does she not take of it 
Xumerous schools train officers for the different branches of the 
service. Each of these oiBcers commands, at most, only tliirty or forty 
raeu, whom he has immediately around him, over each of iriiom be 
can exert a jjorsonal influence; and he ha^ ouder him sub-officen — 
sei^eauts and corporals — for the most part young, a^ve, and aui* 
mated by a desire to distinguish themselves, and A advance in a 
career open ouly to merit. 

The proportion of officers just stated is oonsidered indispensable in 
the army. Do people know, on the contrary, how many higher em- 
ployes, in a central prison containing a thousand or twelve hundred 
prisoners, are placed in charge of tliem? Six at most, who are — the 
director, the inspector, the physician, the teacher, the chaplain and 
the principal keeper. There is, it is true, a large enough number of 
keepers ; hut if there is sometimes reason to be little satisfied with 
their superiors, how much less can we repose con£denoe in these 
under-agents ? Not only do they sometimes suffer tbemsdves to be 
controlled by certain prisoners, but they are not always £rce from 
the suspicion of corruption. It has been found neoeaBary to forbid 
them to converse with those with whose orenight they are chaiged, 
anti they are every day made to pass into different workshops. The 
fear that they will be injuriously influenced by the conTicta k mncb 
stronger than the belief that they will exert a salutary infln^a^i^ npofli 
the Utter. 

Against the higher employes can be broi^fal only the dia^ge^ if 
any, of neglect and incapacity. They are sometimes chosen with an 
extreme disregard of the interests to be intrusted to them. Impost 
ant positions are bestowed throogfa &r(u* upon men, h^hlj hooatw^ 
We no doubt, but notoriously inoompetent to fill them. Have w« 
not fiaeeesBirely seen the direction of the pRsona of the departSMsnt 
of the North, and afterward that of the department of Paa-de-Gahain 
— both newly created and in whi^ the whole serrice had to be cm^ 
ganixed — {;iaGed in the hands of a retired colonel of the gesdamus 
who waa «cUy and not in a condition to engage in any 
whatevcrl 
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capable men ; but it is far from Lnnng full power over all the penal 
establishments. The prisons of the department of the Seine (and we 
liave Bcen what some of them are) are, in fact, removed from its au- 
thority. It is the prefecture of police which governs them, eo to 
epeak, without control. Those who are sentenced to hard labor 
(travavx Jbrda) are under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Marine. 
In like manner, those who are in the bagnio and those who are sent 
to the penal colonies are assigned to entirely distinct directions. 

What happens? The prefecture of police is, above all, occupied 
with assuring the public safety of Paris. The Minister of Marine 
is constantly busied in transferring immense naval stores, in organ- 
izing distant expeditions, in transporting armies to Russia, to Chinaj 
to Mexico, and in the transportation of supplies. Penitentiary ques- 
tions are, for both, a mere incident. When their special duties are 
fulfilled, they are not held to a very strict account for defects in some 
details with which they are charged only outside of their proper 
work, and they give themselves little concern about them. There is 
no responsibility. 

All the information I have been able to gather concerning Cay- 
enne shows how ignorant of the character of prisoners and the man- 
ner of controlling them were the officers of the na\*y, charged with 
the superintendence of some of the penitentiaries. They took pre- 
cautions against the convicts which were inspired by a ridiculous 
terror. Everywhere they incessantly watch the convict, wlnle it is 
he who fears his overseers. Hundreds of men, armed with imple- 
ments of labor, who would be able to transform themselves into ter- 
rible armies, tremble under the glance of the lowest employ^ 

It will readily be believed (I have been so informed by credible 
witnesses) that all the officers, suddenly transformed into directors 
of prisons, were not chosen among those who best knew how to 
command men, but that some of them were selected because of a 
xepntation for excessive severity. As if a stolid hardness were more 
suited to convicts than to the crew of a ship! 

The demand should be instantly made that there be, henceforth, 
for all our prisons, unity of direction and, as consequence, responsi- 
bility; that a higher grade of qualification be found both in the 
keepers and the superior employes; and that tliey l)e trained for 
tteir work by special studies. It is by such agents alone that we 
may succeed, to a certain extent, in raising our prisoners from their 
degradation. Hopes too flattering have sometimes been excited in 
the public. It has been believed that we might effect an entirb 
reliabilitation of criminals. This was an illusion which had to be 
given up. Thence, immediately, resulted a great discouragement, a 
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profourul scepticiBin in every thing relating to penitentiai7»]ncfttionj. 
TLe prior credulity and the subsequent despondency arc both un- 
manly. It is not by inflpiration that we can reach a eolotion yf the 
problem of the reformation of criminals. It is, above aD things, 
necessary to study the natnre of tliose whom wo liavc to do with in 
prisons. Now, men commonly reason as if the canae of crime wm 
headlong passion and an exuberance of force. But we must fonu 
our judgment on evidence. The cause of crime is egoism, weak- 
ness, torpor, inertia. 

In adults we can no more absolutely remedy a vicious inteUectual 
natnre, than we can a vicious physical nature. At the same time, 
there is no man, however diseased, whose life the physicians do not 
endeavor to prolong. So, however depraved a man may be supposed 
to be, we ouglit, by all means, to seek to bring him back to an honest 
way of life ; we ought, without ceasing, to urge him to act In the 
common interest ; to this extent should we regard as precious the 
cooperation of whoever constitutes a pai*t of humanity. 

But if we ought not to expect too mnch from conncts, It would be 
unjust to shuw towards tliem an excessive disdain. Supported bj a 
kind and steady hand and guided ia the right way, there is, so to 
speak, no task which they cannot perform. Strange thing I Even 
in the lowest category of galley-slaves, there exists still a point of 
honor. A commissary of the navy, who had them under his orders 
at the bagnio of Toulon, said to me (and in that he ooly conlinned 
a fact long since observed by M. Dcmetz^ and on which he based the 
whole organization of Mettray) that the division of the galley-slaves 
into different platoons enabled them to obtain, at times, an extra- 
ordinary amount of work by exciting the emulation of one group in 
the presence of another. 

Governed even as they are, the galley-slaves have known bow to 
show themselves capable of devotion, when an appeal has been made 
to them under grave circamstances. In 1793, when the English, on 
abandoning Toulon, set fire to the shipping and the arsenal, the 
galley -slaves displayed, in snatching from the flames whatever ooold 
be saved, an admirable courage; and, according to the testimony of 
M. Moreau de Jonn^, who directed them daring several murderous 
actions, they knew how to fight heroically. When Toulon was 
attacked by the cholera in 1S65, the terror spread everywhere ; there 
were not arms enough to remove the dead ; it was to the gallej- 
slaves they applied ; and these hastened to the mournful service 
which was asked from them. 

An inspector of Casabianda related to me that, having been de- 
tached from the principal establishment with 136 prisoners, he bad 
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bad, in four months, 120 sick, of whom forty died. He himself, 
attacked by the ferer, had been in a critical state. Yet not the 
eliglitest spirit of insubordination was shown. 

M. Armand Jusselain, superintendent of the penitentiary of Saint- 
Augustin, at Cayenne, declares that nearly the entire number of con- 
victs under his orders had left in his mind only pleasant recollections, 
although they had been obliged, by a succession of the fevers of the 
country and the yellow fever, to endure trials whicli might well have 
driven them to acts of despair.* There may have been, in their 
resignation, as much indifference to life and as much insensibility, as 
there was rational and generous devotion. It is not, for that, less 
certain that such men do not deserve to be thought incapable of any 
good and useful work. We should know how to show them some 
confidence, how to persuade them that we believe in their cure and 
in the restoration of their moral force. 

I have just said that it is not possible to remedy, in the majority 
of adult criminals, a vicious intellectnal constitution. Shall they, then, 
be fatally devoted to crime as soon as they are restored to liberty ? 
Yes, as long as they are abruptly cast out of prison the moment their 
punishment expires ; as long as they shall meet in the public only 
suspicion, scorn and repulsion ; as long as they shall be subjected to 
the humiliating surv^lance of the police. But I am peisuaded that 
many might be saved if they found, after their liberation, some sup- 
port against despondency, some succor against misery, some force of 
opinion against the assaults of vice, and if some rule of conduct 
should be traced for them with kindness and decision. They are 
weak, and must bo held up ; they are blind, and must be led. It is 
the honor of the Iriah system, which I have already sketched in few 
words, to have drawn attention to this point, and to have sought to 
solve the difficult problem of the re^ntrance of the convict into so- 
ciety by granting him, before the expiration of his punishment, a 
proviaional liberty, which the smallest irregularity may cause to be 
revoked, but during which there is assured to him remunerative labor. 
This system, inaugurated in 1854, was not absolutely new; for in 
1832 a ministerial order of the 3d December had pernaitted, at Paris, 
to accord provisional liberty to children sentenced to correctional 
education,^ It was, however, no less a generous boldness in the foun- 
der of the Irish system to have extended such a measure to all classes 
of prisoners. Provisional liberty, it seems, furnishes the best results 
in the district of Dublin — thanks to the zeal of the fimctionaries, 
who watch over the liberated convicts. 

• Un Deports d Caymne, p. 815. 
[Senate, No. 10.J 80 } 
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I am of the opinion, however, that in France Buch smreillance 
ought not to embarrass the adrainistration of the prisons. The pres- 
ent of the discharged prisoner would bo, as it were, joined to hi* 
past in a manner too close and visible. On the other band, the sev- 
eral administrative services are, among ns, governed with a reguliir- 
ity and an inflexibility, which with difficnlty lend themselves to a 
work of pliilanthropy and charity. 

It would be an affair of individual effort to form aasociatioos to 
come to the Euccor of discharged prisoners, to aid them with counseU 
and money, and to obtain for them employment. Such a society hu 
existed in Paris since 1833, to aid the young prisoners of the Seine; 
and, although it has had but a limited sphere, it may be affirmed thai 
it has done much good. It would be desirable that it should enlarge 
its operations, and offer its protection to the adult prisonere of the 
Seine on their liberation. The United States of America offer ns, 
in this regard, a noble example in the Prison Association established 
at Now York in 1844. The aim of this association is manifold- It 
procures defenders for persons arrested or indicted who are without 
resources, and whose causes seem worthy of interest. It seeks to 
introduce improvements into the discipline and government of pris- 
ons, and has, to this end, the right of inspection. It seeks to aid 
the reformation of diBcliarged convicts by procuring for them the 
means of an honest livelihood, and by supporting and encouraging 
tliem in their efforts to that end. The number of unfortunates an- 
nually relieved by this association is counted by thousands. True, 
it is aided by the State and the city of New York ; but, if needful, 
the contributions of its members — which in 1865 amounted to more 
than 31,000 francs — would alone suffice to sustain it. 

Such an example of individual zeal and effort is worthy of imita- 
tion. If the public in France was convinced of the importance of 
penitentiary questions — if it interested itself in such questions — if 
it would accord to discharged prisoners an active patronage — the 
population of our houses of correction, of our central prisons, of our 
galleys and our penal colonies would experience a rapid diminutioa. 

The mass of pers^ona who enter our prisons is composed, to the 
extent of two-thirds, of men and women lees than forty years old, 
in the full vigor of life. It is not well done to remove from society 
such a contingent, comprising thousands of individuals. However 
proud we may be of the real grandeur of humanity, we can often sea 
that we are very feeble and veiy miserable on this terrestrial raft of 
ours, lost in the immensity of space. We should not despise the aid 
and the succor of a single one of our number. It is, at least, a grave 
fault to have until now acted in mch a manner with reference to 
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)ine of oar fellow-creatures, that not only have we extinguished lu 
jihetn every principle of force and of activity, but have transformed 
Ihem into agents of disorder and corruption. 

We liave thus done a great wrong. Wc ought to seek to repair 

as speedily as possible. 
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XXXIII. FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

The number of letters received from our foreign corresponding 
members during the past year has been verj large. Owing to the 
great length of the present publication, and not at all to the want of 
interest and value in these communications, it is deemed impracti- 
cable to give more than brief extracts from a very few of thera. 

1. Pbom the Hoir, John Stuakt Mill, M. P. 

Blackheath Park, Kekt, June 28, 186S. 
Dear Sir : Allow me to express the high sense I entertain of tho 
honor conferred on me by being appointed a corresponding member 
of the Prison Association of New York, My occupations are not 
likely to allow of my contributing, like several others of your corro^- 
ponding members, important papers to your transactions, but, as far 
as 1 can judge from such attention as I have been able to give to tbo 
annual report of which you have favored me with a copy, the objects 
and principles of the association are worthy of all approbation; and 
all ex]ierience shows the value of such organizations in preventing or 
checking the growth of abuse in the management of prisons, reformat 
toriee, or workhouses, 

I ha^o the honor to be, dear sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

J. 8. MILL. 
Rev. Dr. Wines. 
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2. From Mr. Commissioner M. D, TTnx, Q. C, England. 

Heath House, Stapleton, BRtsroi.) ) 
June 19, 1868. f 

My Dear Sir: * * # # * *- 

This folly of Dr. Fosgate is of a mournful kind — the folly 
of a man of fair natural ability, who has enjoyed the advantages 
of education, or at least has been put into the way of enjoying 
them. But we find in our country a certain proportion of men 
(including women in that term) who are invincibly wrong-headecl — 
who, if a subject yield a bad argument, and what subject doea 
not, if bad arguments are carefully songht? will certainly find it ont 
and use it. 

The subject you propose for a paper in your next report — tbo 
substitution of reformation sentences for time sentences — ia one, tbo 
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oportance of which cannot be overrated. Tonrs is a nation of 
iiich it may justly be said, " Quod vuU valde vulV^ If, therefore, 
pu adopt a reformatory treatment as better than that which is 
pnply deterrent, it may safely be assumed that you desire reforma- 
|on to be complete, at least to the extent of rendering it not 
.ngeroua to the community that a prisoner who has attained, in the 
dgment of persons competent to form an opinion, to that state of 
'Ogress which I have indicated, should be discharged — whether to 
unqualified extent or subject to restrictions and responsibilities, is 
Another matter. 

In either case, however, it 13 quite clear that to fix a period for 

idischargo in the sentence is calling on the judge to take upon him- 

Bclf the attributes of a prophet. lu short, the reformatory system 

of treatment, by necessary implication, calls for the abrogation of 

time sentences. 

Deeply do I sympathize in every effort of your meritorious Associa- 
I tion. I know but too well the difficulties which you have to encoun- 
ter, and I am sometimes astonished at your pereeverance for so many 
years against the multitude of obstacles which bar almost completely 
your progress. These, however, are rapidly giving way. I particu- 
larly rejoice at your prospect of casting out the political element 
from the control of your prisons. 

I am, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 

M. D. HILL. 
Eev. E, 0. "Wines, D. D., LL. D. 

3. Fkom Sm Walter Ceofton, Authok of the Irish Convict 

Stbtem, 

Winchester, June 20, 1868, 

Mr Dear Sm: I have to thank you for your letter of the 4th 

inst. and for the abstract of the twenty-third report ; the report itself 

will no doubt come to hand in a day or two. 

####*♦«# 

Yonrvery interesting abstract informs me that you have made 

Tery great advances toward perfecting "prison reform." It is to be 

meet deroutly hoped that the amended Constitution will be adopted 

by the people, and thereby give eflTect to your efforts in improving 

prison discipline. Without removal from the region of party politics, 

it ia next to impossible to attain improvement; and at times I quite 

marvel af how much has already been effected. It is a bright tribute 

to you and your fellow workers in this great and much-neglected 

uuse. 
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We ai'e pi*ogre8sing bore, but not bo rapidly as we coald deaire. 
The building of new prisons and altering of otbcrs to briii^ them 
into conformity with the Prifious Act 1S65, has caused JeUy in the 
adoption of a proper classification. The statute has very properly 
made a crude classification imperative upoa all; but some magiB 
trates Lave not elaborated the classification as they might have done;. 
In some of the large prisons, however, the classification has been ▼ory 
carefully developed, and the Iriali system introduced with adrantAge. 
Amongst these I may name the borough gaol at Liverpool, which u 
quite worthy of inspection. They have a fonnidablo mixture of 
prisonors to manage, and the gaol is well worthy of a visit. The in- 
termediate establishment for female convicts, to which they are sent 
(if well conducted), on tickets of license, before liberation, has been 
removed to this place, and is not far from my residence. 

I hold the strongest conviction that by commencing with stringent 
treatmontj and allowing, or rather inviting the criminal to i.- "' ' e 
with you in its relaxation until his release, is the true s\- f 

penal reformatory discipline. 

We have been rather pained in this country by some recent dis- 
closures in a blue book, showing that our colonial prisons are, gener- 
ally Bpoaking, in a most discreditable state, and those in India quito 
as bad. Politics are too absorbing just now to get these matters 
attended to ; but I trust ere long these evils will be redreesed. 

I am, ever youra truly, 

WALTER CROFTON. 
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4, Fhom Mk. WaLiAM Tallack, Secbktart of thk Howard 
Association, London. 

HoWAKD AsSOOATIOX, LoxDON, 5 BiSHOPGATE BTBEET 1 

WrrnouT E. 0., Jan. 16, 1869. J 
Rev. E. C. Wines, D. D. : 

Dear Sir — The valuable reports you sent me I have read with 
much interest, and have sent them to members of our association &s 
Mr. J. T. ni!»bert, M. P. (chairman of the visiting magistrates of 
Salford gaol, Manchester) and Sir John Bowring, F. R. S. The lat- 
ter is one of our most active members. He plies his pen continually 
in promotion of our objects. At the Devon quarter sessions, he liaa 
repeatedly urged the adoption of more prison labor of a remunerative 
and reformatory nature. After meeting with ranch oppositioa or 
indifference, he is now receiving the influential support of the Elarl of 
Devon and the Earl of Fortescue, the two most influential noblemen, 
in the county. At the quarter sessions this month (Jan., 1869), Sir 
John pro'i>osed and carried a motion for a grant of £50 from the 
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connty funds to enable the prison governor to visit Buch prisons in 
other parts of the country as have been most successful in tEe adop- 
tion of increased labor of a remunerative nature. 

Another active member of our committee is Mr. Charles P. Measor, 
formerly the deputy governor of Chatham convict prison. He agi- 
tated the question of criminal treatment by frequent letters to the 
I^tmeSy Stcmda/rd^ and other London journals of influence. 

Ab an association we also ply the press throughout the country 
-with information, paragraphs, etc., in support of our objects. It is 
evident that our labors have not been in vain ; our principles are 
manifestly making -way in the public mind, and are being increas- 
ingly adopted by prison ofiScials. But in our country all progress of 
this kind is peculiarly slow, owing to the inveterate prejudices of 
some aged officials. Mr. Frederic Hill and Miss Mary Carpenter, 
are thoroughly sound as to their advocacy of remunerative prison 
labor. 

The family of the Hills, mcluding Frederic Hill, M. D. Hill, 
Edwin Hill and Sir Bowland Hill, Baronet, are a first rate and won- 
derfully intelligent family, of much influence on all subjects connected 
with prisons and criminds. And their views are sound and practical. 
In connection with criminal discipline we have given much atten- 
tion also to the kindred subjects of destitution, temptations to vice, 
the suppression of vagrancy, etc. 

Another matter which has lately claimed the attention of our com- 
mittee is that of criminal lunacy. The present law in this country 
is exceedingly defective on this point. It refuses to recognize any 
persons as being insane so long as they " know the difference between 
right and wrong." In other words, it virtually confines insanity to 
raving madness or absolute idiotcy. The whole medical profession 
are opposed to this view. Physicians reply that the very govern- 
ment of all lunatic asylums is largely based on the simple fact that 
their inmates do know " the difference between right and wrong." 
Indeed, a remarkably acute and subtle intelligence often characterizes ' 

some of the most dangerous madmen. But our law does not recog- 
nize this. Consequently, in numerous instances, the unfortunate vic- 
tims of mental disease are committed to the peiud condition of the 
convict gang and occasionally (though happily very seldom) to the 
gallows. "We hope to obtain (dtlier this year or next) a royal com- 
mission of inquiry into this whole question of criminal lunacy. 

¥e shall be glad of your report for this year, as we have found 
7ory Tiseful those with which you have hitherto favored us. Tour 
large and flourishing Association is doing much good under the 
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energetic guidance of yourself and your colleagues. We value all 
our American correspoudence, especially tliat from yonreelf, Mr. 
Gideon Hayues, etc. 

I am, dear sir, 

Tours very truly, 

WU^LTAM TALLAGE. 

Fkok Baeon Fraj?z Von Uoltzenixirff, PROFKasoR of Law cr 

THB KoTAIi tJNIVERSrrY OF BeBLIN, PeUBSIA, 

Berlin, July 27, 1868. 

My Dear Sir, — I have received your lottors and all the books, 
whose loss I had feared. More than eight months the parcels have 
epent on their tour to Europe. Once more I take this opportunity 
of expressing to you my gratitude for your kiud attentions. 

It gives me very great pleasure to perceive your satisfaction at nay 
report on the German prisons. I felt much difficulty in giving a 
comprehensive view of this most complicated matter, and had very 
little hope to meet your expectations. 

The last report of your Prison Association is excellent work^ of 
uncommon and methodically unprecedented merit. No attempt has 
hitherto been made to collect withiu such a report all the materials 
having reference to the same object in foreign countries. Therefore, 
it may be said without any exaggeration, tJiat your idea of printing 
short reports on foreign prisons, together with those of your New 
York Association, may lead to a ceutraliisation of prison experience. 
It will be of the highest use, also, for us to have such a panorama of 
progress, and a permanent exhibition of what is being performed on 
this territory of humanitarian work. At all events, you may feel 
firmly persuaded your New York reports will not benefit your own 
countrymen alone. #»♦*#• 

Believe me, ray dear sir, very faithfiillv yours, 

FRANZ VON HOLTZENDORFF. 

6. Frov M. Boxnkvtlle dk Mahsanot, Cotinselok of the Iupb- 
RiAL Court of Paris, etc, 

Paris, June 20, 1868. 
Dear Sir and Colaborkr, — ^I received on the 13th inst., by man, 
your twenty-third annual report, and a few days subsequently yoar 
welcome letter. I sincerely regret that your long silence has been 
caused by that series of accidents and indispositions with which yon 
have been afflicted. I learn at the same time, with pleasure, that 
yon have at last recovered your health ; and that, if for a short time 
you have been placed hors de combat, yon hare nobly enrmonntcd 
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onr troubles, and find yourself to-day a more robnet and valiuiit 
thleto than over, and altogether disposed to resnuie, with new ardor, 
ronr useful and important labors. In proof of tliifi, I have your ex- 
dolleut report, which, apart from what relates to myself personally, 
most interesting in all respects. The papers of Messrs. Crofton, 
Drgaii, HoltzendorlF and Scalia impress upon this publication, in an 

Eternational point of view, a scientific and practical stamp, which is 
valuable. 

On this account I should be delighted if, when next you send any 
thing to the Legation of the United States, you would be pleased to 
forward to me at the same time several otlier copies of the report, 
•with which I may, as occasion serves, gratiiy some of the sa/vans of 
Prauce and other European countries. 

At the same time that 1 received your letter, I was the subject of 
another piece of good fortune, namely, the visit of your honorable 
president, Mr. John David Wolfe. Under a form at once noble and 
patriarchal, he is the true type of high intelligence, of frankness, of 
simplicity, and of genuine American cordiality. After a few mo- 
ments' conversation it seemed as if we had been friends for twenty 
years. This, ray dear sir and eolaborer, is the wondeiful secret of 
these social and humanitarian sciences, whose study exalts the mind 
and warms the heart to that degree tJiat, drawing together true nun 
of all languages, it makes of those who were strangers in the even- 
ing friendti in the morning. # * # » « 
I liave found your translations very faithful. They have rather 
embellished than disfigured me. I could only have wished that you 
had had A\Titings of greater value to transfer to your noble Englisli 
tongue. 

I am not surprised tliat the editor of the Counter Fran^ais was 
not able to explain to you what is meant by criminal registers (ca»urrH 
judkkiirc^). We have even in Franco diBliriguished men who arc 
ig;nnrant of this grand institution, although it has been in oiw»ratit)n 
for about eighteen years, to the groat advantage of justice and of the 
country. 

If yoa will have the goodness to refer to the apperulix of my first 
and second volumes on the Amelioration of the Criminal Law, you 
^ill find an exact account of them. Nothing can bo more simple. 
It is the mirror of Archimedes, whicli concentrates, in a single known 
focne, notices of all the convictions which may have Ikjou had against 
any given individual {quislibei ex jHjpulo), at different tirnw and in 
different places. This conventional focus is the Register of tho 
Tribunal within whoso jurisdiction such individual was born. Every 
conviction of a criminul is immediately transmitted to tho place of 
[Senate, No, 10.] 81 
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his nativitVj and inaerted in the crimiiial register thereof. By meana 
ol'thifi organization, which maj easily be eetabliehed in any country, 
as soon as a person charged with crime appears before a court of jiis- 
tice, the ma^istratCj who is interested in knowings his judicial ante- 
cedents [prhnuTn cansid^randci eM persona nocentis\ can — in a fcvr 
daj's by mail, in a few minutes hy telegraph — obtain an exact &tat^> 
ment of all the coovictions anywliere previuiialy had against him ; 
and, couBcquently, he is in a condition to apportion the penal doso 
according to the degree of the perversity or incorrigibility of the 
criminal. 

In the same way the administration, being always able to possees 
itself of the criminal biograph}' of every citizen, may separate fix>m 
the anny, or from the national guard, or from the hsts of electors 
and jurors, or, in short, from the public ser^nce, eveiy individaaJ who 
may have been, oiten without the knowledge of his fellow-citizens, 
• convicted of a crime in a different place from tliat in which he resides. 

Such, mj d^^Y sir, arc the criminal registers. They are one of the 
most effectual means for the prevention or criniCj through the just 
terror iuspircd by the record of the conviction in the register of his 
pliiee of birth. Thcj arc also tJie sole means of punislung efieetually 
and justly a relapse; since we can only, in this case, adjudge his 
])unishnient pro consideraiione factiet pro malicia n-oceritis ; that 
is to say, increase it according to the number and the nature of the 
offences previously committed. 

In short, as every true idea, on whatever side it may be viewed, 
must yichi fruitftil results, tlie oriiniiiiil register is a productive im- 
post in this sense, thut tlio afhrmiitive or negative extracts from it, 
given by the admiuit^tyati<>n, arc paid for at the rate of thirty cents 
each. Xuw, thcr^c extracts are every day called for bv letter — either 
by those who, having to contract with some individual or to trust 
him, Iiavc need j^reviously to be iuforme<] concerning his past moral 
chaiaetir; or liy tJione who, wishing to obtain eome service or em- 
ployment or favor, of wliatever kind, are intercBted in pro\'ing, hj 
tlic lU'gative t^xtnu-t from tlie register, that the person is free from all 
judicial uiitctcdcnts. 

If these ideas were still more widely disseminated than they are in 
point of fact, honesty wtaihl become a necessary instrument of labor 
and of success. All intelligent men would abstain from violating the 
laws of society, were it only from this motive, that a conviction, onoe 
iiiscrilicd in tlie crimiuiil register, would put an end to all their pro- 
jects for the future. In a word, this measure ]iermits society to treat 
every one according to his 7imrl'^. It is tlie Buj>reme and infallible 
rt'iLli/jition of the sfnn/i cnitjne. 
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I "Will willingly communicate to you, if I have tlie time for it, 
another paper for your forthcoming report I ask only that you will 
Intiinato, by approximation, the subject you would have me treat, 
sold the exact time it must be received. 

I confess that I write reluctantly on criminal and penitentiary 
BnbjectB, disheartened as I am by the little attention which tliese 
Butjects obtain, amid public pre-occupations. In the present age, 
intent chiefly on gold and pleasure, all that does not tend to this 
t^eo-fold material end meets only with insenBibility and indifference. 

tie Roman philosopher might, even in our day, exclaim : ^^panem 
cireentes — bread and gomes" ! 

Be pleased to accept, dear sir, together with my thanks, the re- 
newed expression of my sentimentfi of cordiality and devotion. 

IBONTILLE DE MARSANGY. 
7 Rue DE PENTHrEVRE. 
7. Lettee from M. a. Oorne, Abvocate, France. 
DouAi, June 27, 1868. 
Dear Sir : I need not tell you how much I felt honored by the 
flattering distinction of which I have been made the object by the 
Prison Association of New York. I shall feel much obliged if you 
■will convey to its members my most sincere thanks for the title of 
corresponding member, with which they have been pleased to gratify 
me, and assure them that I will seek, henceforth, to render more and 
more close the bond which unites us. Tlio best means of doing this 
' will be, without doubt, to make known, in the feeble measure of my 
pwers, the character of your Association, the manner in which it 
does its work, and all the good it accomplishes. Let ub hope that, 

isome day, there will be found in France also earnest men, emulous 
of following your example, and happy to aid you in the good work 
Tvliicli ytju have undertaken. 
I bpj; you to receive, dear sir, together with the assurance of my 
very ftintinguished consideration, the assurance of my most respectful 

and devoted sentiments. 

A. OORNE. 

8. Feom Sio. Martino Beltrani Soalia, Inspecttor-Generai. of 
Prisons m Italy. 

Florence, Aug. 28, 1868. 
Honorable Sir : * * In the package whicli I address 
to you, yon will find a complete collection of all our official docu- 
ments relating to prifious — regulations, schedules of charges, statist- 
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ics, plans, etc. Yon will there find, alBO, all that has been published, 
to the present time, of the statistics of onr charitable institutions ; 
and two copies of my history of prison reform in Italy, of which yon 
will make such disposition as you think proper, if, perchance, those I 
sent by mail have come to hand. Towards the end of the month of 
November, I will take care to send you a risumi of the progress 
which the penitentiary question has made among us, in continuatioa 
of that which yon had the goodness to publish last year. Let me 
know if, for convenience of translation, you prefer that it should bo 
written in French, since I do not know English sufficiently well to 
write it with ease. 

In a few mouths from this time Hieprq^ect of the new penal code is 
to be discussed by our Parliament, and it is highly probable that the 
question of the penitentiary system to follo\^ will have its defini- 
tive solution. I have already informed yon of the existence of differ- 
ent opinions in Italy, and of the struggle that will take place on this 
occasion. Whatever turn things may take, I am resolved to enter, 
myself, into this battle-field as a decided partisan of the Irish system, 
and I hope to gain the cause. 

My idea is, then, to commence immediately the publication of a 
penitentiary review, which shall be, so to speak, the organ of the 
Irish system ; but it will be impossible to attain the end in view 
without the cooperation of those who, like myseli^ support the Banne 
cause. 

I have, then, a double request to make of you : 1. "Will you have 
the goodness to iumish me a report on the present state of the peni- 
tentiary question in America! 2. In the editorial management of 
my review, may I count on your support, and place your name by 
the side of those who have already accepted my proposition — snch 
as MM. Vidal, Vaucher, Cremieux, Grftvelink, etc. ? 

I am far from expecting that my honorable colleagues will be 
wholly occupied with my review. I only ask of them to rema/in in, 
the current of the progress of penUeTitiary science^ and each one mtiII 
have, in his turn, the great advantage of knowing the progress real- 
ized by other nations. 

I would fain believe that your health is completely re^tablished, 
,and that you are able to resume your occupations with that energetic 
activity which is inspired by the consciousness of doing good. In 
that case, please to answer as speedily as possible ; and in the mean- 
time accept, I pray you, my most distinguished sentiments. 

M. BELTRANI SCALIA. 

^. 8.— I open Uili letter to Bay that I hare added to the package forwarded to 70a a largo 
volnme of the Uotnge of the Statistical Confcreett held at Florence In the month of Kay, 189T, which 
Ibrms an exceedingly Intereating pnhUcation. 
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:kxiv, memorandum concerning a commu- 
tation law in pennsylvania. 

Sine© the paper on comnmtation laws in the United States has 
Bon in type, infonnation has been received, through correspondence, 
tat an act, sitnilar in its general provisions to those whose text is 
iven in the said paper, was, at the instance of the Phihidclphia 
*rieon Society, passed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, May 1, 
.861, The act was declared unconstitutional by the supreme court 
rf tliat State on technical grounds. The inerabers of the Prison 
Jociety remain still in favor of a commutation law. They have 
either proposed, or will in due time propose, a new act so framed as 
JO avoid the objections made against the other. We earnestly wish 
}ieni fincceas in thb endeavor, assured as we are, that no more 
eifective step can be taken in Pennsylvania, or elsewhere, for the 
improvement of prison discipline. 
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KAOTS FROM THE EvtDEKCfi TAKEN BY THE CoKUITTEE;. 

BiNo SiPfu Prison, August^ 1808. 
JlVa/Jfccr, being duly swoni, testified oh follows: I fifHt contracted 
rict labor March 1, 18«7, for five yfarn — lOO convicts at llfty cents li 
was the lime and murblo contract; that was tlie only eontrairt I 
d It was in force July 1, 1868 ; I resold it to the State for $li!5,000, 
i bill of «ulo bears that date; I )md before had u contract fi)r one 
:plrin^ March 1, 1867; on July 1, IWW, we had two Hnie kilns; they 
nit $3,700 each ; the cost of all the property trannferred to the Htato 
t than $50,000; the value of the contract made up the balance of the 
id ; I will furnish aflchedule of the properly, and ilii coBt; I em- 
ail the men called for by the contract all the time, and sometimes 
[ turned out, on an average, lOU barrels of lime a day —60 to each 
lat Ib not as much as a kilu can do ; we burned ul»out two and a 
cords every 24 hours in each kiln ; we estimate tlie wood at forty 
» znuke a barrel of lime; the new kiln built by the HtatewitI, I 
>um out 65 barrels eaoh day ; a ton of »tone makes four and a half 
of lime ; we estimated the cost of getting stone into the kiln at tifty 
ton ; this includes the contract price for convict labor, and all other 
«: we employ citizen labor; that amounts now to about $000 a 

I estimate the cost of a barrel of lime now at about eiglity-five 
scludiu^ the barrels; our price is now $1 90 per barrel, delivered on 
b hero ; lo introduce it, wo sell for less ; wo make barrels ; the cost 

is about twenty-eight cents ; the kiln will turn out from SO to 6ri 
per day; we also turn out fluxing; with 100 men I could get out 
\ of fluxing ; the average sale last year of fluxing was eighty-flvo 

ton ; it does not cost as much as limestone ; I can now put it on 
oat for thirty-eight cents a ton; we now sell for soventy-flve cents 
we couJd make $1,200 worth of cut stone per month, in addition to 
kd fluxing ; a ton of lime will make five barrels of marble dust, 
WBtA about forty cents a barrel, and is quoted at $1.25; I would put 
fe^ cents, I think. 

Bee Hcnson, letng duly sworn, deposed and said: Am principal 
of this prison ; there are about 1,114 men in prison now ; the auger 
t is brofeen up ; they are now packing up ana expecting to bo away 
irsday ; they have given up the contract; the whip contrftct wan 
up on tlie last day of September; I cannot give any reasons why 
ip and augur contracts are given up; the malleable Iron contract 
employs 99 men — contract calls for 100; malloable iron contract 
"Hayden] ) employs, I think, 34 men ; the cabinet contract now em- 
i men ; they have been hired out, and are not now worked in full ; 
a are at work on ahoo contract — the contract calls for 15i); all the 
work is under the charge of Mr. Walker ; siiddle contract employs 
i; buckle shop, lOo ; chain shop has 63 men at work, and wo are 
; up forges to work 74 ; the State works, at present, 43 ; they arc re- 

aud doing miscellaneous Jobs ; the marble works report 2<^ em- 
in that business, 

am ITunfaula, being duly sworn, deposed and said: I am foro- 
r chain shop; we began to make tools for this business October 

we commenced runuiug about tlie 3tith of November, 18<i7. and 

with ten tires; the exjienae of fltthig up the shop with all the 
ad machinery, as we now liave it, ban been over ^=>,(«K»; I w«h run- 
Ity-five men up to the letof October, and 1 am now preparing t(» put 
-f^ve more to work; I could work fifty-five men with tlie prenent 
id maohljiery; my salary \n not included in llie expense?*; I have 
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$5 a day, and that up to 1st of March, 1868, should be charged to tools ; I 
had about twenty-live men employed with me ; on the Ist of Becember 1 
began to make chains with ten men, and added one or two men each week, 
as I got the tools ready ; I made up my account to the close of the fiscal 
year ; from the time we commenced to make chains to the close of the 
fiscal year, the iron, coal, steam power and my salary for eight months, 
amounted to $13,659.32. 

The audit to the contractor is $10,6r>7 84 

Stock on hand is now worth 1,458 59 

Chains on hand at close of year 2,469 43 

I have not been enabled to manufacture at the best advantage ; the men 
that I have had were fully employed, but not all the time ; In many instan- 
ces, we have had to wait for iron and we have had to stop ; if the men had 
been fully employed, we could have made a better thing; the best work* 
men would be never likely to be out of employ; the men are classified and 
working on difiTerent sizes of chains, and they cannot be transferred from 
one size to another ; when I am out of one size of iron, the men working 
on that size have to stop ; Bomje men after they liad become experienced, 
were taken from me and sent to Clinton and other places ; if I had rollers 
and other machinery to make our own iron, we would save at least $20 a 
ton, and we could make our iron so as to make chains of difierent sizes that 
would sell at a greater profit ; if the foreman of a shop had the power of a 
keeper in the shop, the work could be carried on to greater advantage ; ^re 
have bought iron from dealers and not from manufacturers, and have 
bought at a disadvantage, because we have had to buy in haste to put 
hands at work ; I believe the making of chains will prove profitable, as 
compared with any thing the convicts can work at for the State ; the fol- 
lowing is a tabular statement of the labor of seven men employed in the 
manufacture of chains, with the size of iron, number of pounds worked, 
the value of the chain made, cost of iron, running expenses and net bal- 
ance earned by each man : 

sice of chain. No. ItM. Worth. Coat of Iron. Bonnlsg expenses. Labor. 

5-16 25 $2 50 $1 31 $1 35 $ 84 

t 87} 3 28 1 87 85 1 06 

7-16 42 3 51 1 99 35 1 17 

i 46 368 2 18 35 115 

I 56 4 84 2 52 35 1 47 

I 100 7 75 4 50 35 2 men 2 90 

Total 306} $25 06 $14 37 $2 10 $8 59 



If we should manufi&cture proof chain for shipping purposes, we should 
gain about one cent a pound ; the cost would not exceed a quarter of a cent 
a pound ; we pay $4 a day for steam power to auger company ; the State 
must have an engine; a smaller one than this, costing only $1,000, would 
answer all purposes, unless we roll iron, and if we do, we should want one 
like this ; tnis is worth, with iron roof and shafting connected with it (it is 
125 lb. power), is worth at least $9,000; about $5,000 would cover all the 
addition^ cost for a rolling mill ; we could furnish employment for every 
able-bodied convict, and a market could be had for all the chain made ; it 
would require a superintendent of chain works. 

SxNG SrxG Pbison, j^ov, 7, 1868. 

Walter Franklin^ being duly sworn, deposed and said : I have been clerk 
of this prison four years in January ; the contract with Mr. Walker for the 
quarry was first made March 1, 1867, for five years, for lUO men ; I am not 
positive whether Walker had any tiling to do with the quarries before ; 
the contract was with A. Walker ; the compensation was 50 cents per day ; 
the contract was assigned to Westchester Marble and Lime Co., Dec. 15, 
1866; the assignment Is to Alfred Walker, W. J. Wixon, Emerson 8. 
Walker, and James N. Walker, trustees of the company ; all the papers 
bear date Dec. 15, 1866 ; the contract is dated 15th December, 1866, to take 
efSkct from March, 1867 ; no claim for damage has ever been filed by any 
one under the contract ; damage has been claimed verbally, but not in writ- 
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[>eo«mber, ISfirt, A. Walker wiw workinpr mon on the niiarry ; T uow 
r. Walker had a contract for a year wliich expired Sfftrt^h 1, IhrtT ; 

thf first of h'lH workiniL; : K. S. i\ud J. N. Wulkcr i*re boiih of A. 
; J. X. Walker hay been clerk for Wixon, and for the lu,st month 

u partner; Wiacon if? a grocer in 8ing Hiniif ; I don't know whether 
een esteemed a man of meann; some suppiies for prison liave beeu 
d of him; I tliink AYixon has <lone business tis affent; the Tlr^t 
I'^ftiker worked was February, I8(M>; he liad a contract for that 
tktruct vas (Jated 15tli January, lWi(j, «nd called for liw men at -Vl 
' clay, for one year from date of contract ; all llie men were charged 
Its a fifty; liicr*! wnre Rome half-pay men on tlmt conlnu't ; Llie 
►f dayj^' um'k at the end of the month rei>i5rta full days ; I think, 
Xiot positive, that the keeper rcKuiates the time to be allowed for 
i ; 1 (ion't know whether there were able-bodied men at all tLmea 
>n the contract ; during? ti»e winter mouths the men could not. bo 
nucti of the time ; the work in the tjuarry cannot be carried on in 
iT ; I iliiuk the oriirinal letting of the contract* was advertised ; I 
oopy of the advertisement; adwrtisvuient beara date Sept. 11, 
ton't knnw that any apprentices were allowed on the work; but 
clayn in January and l'ebruar;>' wius work done by the men ; after 
ir, 18f5(5, Mr. Wnlker became m arrears in his paymontj^, and At 
of .Tuno last the balance against him wae )|!7,51)7.06, of which 
WUB for labor, the balance for mercliandise ; this whole nmouut 
ue ; the aum does not Include interest ; I dou^t know who 

tho Westchester Marble and Lime Co., or any of the persona 
I ill it; I don't know that any per»ou connected wftlt the 

couiiected with that company; Emernon H. Walker has been 
L aH foreman <m the work Hiuce the State has liad the quarries ; 
carried man and wa.4 with hi« father; he was on the woric beforo 

took, it ; I don't know the terms of sale to the State ; I heard the 
[>e paid was $125,000 ; that money, I presume, was to be paid to 
Ecr ; 1 heard it was on the minutes of trie bfjard of inspectors ; tlie 
lire not In the book, and I dont know that any minute was made 
t last ineetingof the Imard entered in the minutes was held the 
line, ISftK; the minutes mention that the board met to take action 
apter 012, of the Laws of 18*>S, as to quarries, but no action was had, 
iMie minutes sliow : I was not present at the meeting; I keep the 
le minutes close aliruptly, witnout entry of adjournment or any 
kl or report, and they are not signed by any person : other meet- 
ear to De regularly adjourned and are signed by the insnectors 
t lie re was no secresy or reserve as to the price agreed to be j)aid 
Contract ; there was no collateral or outside contract by which 
or any otiier person was to renew the contract; I do not know 
I to nhare directly or indirectly in the $I25,tMH); T don't know and 
Reason to believe that any i>erson otiier than Walker was to share 
25,OCH», or that Walker or any other person gave, or agreed to give, 
»r indirectly, any thing as consideration to any oUior person ; tlio 
for receipts ami expenditures on the aecountof the quarries, since 
I resumed, are kept in Walker's office by Peter Brown, employed 
er : ho is on the pay-roll as a foreman ; he has always been Mr. 
I clerk ; the last receipts were SIst of October, §:^ll.iiO,*and it is all 
received during tlie month from <juarries; the monies receive<l on 
E»f the (luarries came through Walker, and are paid periodiciillj 
daily ; ror Seplemtwir $14,572.40, were duly deposited October lo, 
i received from Mr. Walker muuc day ; lime ana the produce of the 
are sold readily and almcwt daily ; I account for the small receiptt* 
ler, on the ground that the account was not adjusted; 1 don't think 
t seen to the sale of the property or the collection of the monies ; 1 
Uik the agent knows any thing aiwut the business, except what 
lells him, and what he learns from his accounts; the same men 
i etn ployed by Walker as clerk, foreman, etc., are employed now 
Hate ; all the monies which have come to tho hands of tne agent 
D deposited ; the State has put up one kiln, and they are now dlg- 

foiin<livtion for a second one; t^e co;ivicts are doing the work; 
jteniher II to September 30, as ap]>cars by Mr. Walkor*s bo«>k kept 
Uiere -were *J40 men employed in the qiuirry, of whom, tm ruled by 

le, Ko. 10.1 82 
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Mr. Walker, 115 were " producing men," which means producing directly 
Baleable producte ; 44 are excavatorB, that is, at work excavating and clear- 
ing away rubbish, and 87 were invalids; the whole number of days* work 
credited Is 2,760 ; ten keepers are employed in the quarries .• it requires good 
men to work in the quarries ; they wear out about double the clothing they 
do in the prison ; it requires able-bodied men : I have no means of testing 
the number of men employed during July and August, and to 11th of Sep- 
tember : no records were kept in the office : I uiink Sands &> Co. paid 
£romptly ; Emerson 6. Walker Is secretary of the Westchester Marble and 
lime Co. ; the contract for printing was with Joseph B. Swain and Fran- 
cis B. Fisher ; it was dated Slst of March, 1868, to run for one year from Ist 
of April, 1868, and called for 75 convicts, at sixty cents a day, and required 
that all the printers in this and the other State prisons should be put on it ; 
the handwriting of the contract is that of a convict in the office ; nls name 
is John A. Carter; I don't know in whose handwriting is the interlinea- 
tion of *' existing'' before law, preceded by " any," on sixth page ; it looks 
as if it was all one handwriting : I think the word was first written in pen- 
cil and afterwards Inked over ; the interlineation is not noted on the eon- 
tract anywhere ; a new copy of the contract was made ; tliis is the only 
copy in the office ; the letting of the contract was not advertised nor any 
notice given of it; Swain & Fisher had a duplicate of the contract; the 
board of inspectors authorized it at its meeting 29th of February, 1868, 
imder chapter 399, section 12, of the laws of 1860 : 

In April thirty men worked 476 days. 

In May twenty-five men worked» 642 " 

In June twenty-two men worked 174 ** 

The earnings for April were $285.60, paid May 31, 1868. 

The earnings for May were $386^30, paid June 30. 

The earnings for June were $104.40, paid July 31. 
I don't think we had twenty men certified to oe printers ; there may have 
been as many ; for the fiscal year ending October 1, 1868, we had seven con- 
victs who were printers ; the year before we had twenty-eight; I have the 
contract with Peter Hayden, dated July, 1868; that contains a similar 
claim as to abrogation bylaw without the word ** existing;" on the 3<i 
of April, two men were employed ; on the 4th, eight men were employed ; 
Joseph B. Swain continued the printing business troxa July 1 to. July 21, 
employing nine men 153 days, at sixty cents ; the work came to $91.80 ; 
that has not been paid ; I don't know why it has not been paid ; the in- 
spectors have not, to my knowledge, taken any action towards defending 
the State against the claim of Fisher & Swain ; the commission held a ses- 
sion here ; I was not a witness ; they examined Mr. Forest ; Mr. Forest 
api>eared for the State without counsel; Inspectors were not present; Mr. 
Onristie appeared with Swain and Fisher, and as their counsel ; there Is 
now due the prison up to September 30, 1868, on contracts, as follows : 

Auger contract (8. G. Howe&Co.) ^ .*. $13,069 59 

Quarry contract (Walker) 7,597 96 

Whip contract (Bohler A Plilnney) 3, 760 50 

Cabinet contract (C. H. Woodruff) 1.868 66 

File contract (L. H. MlUer) 987 16 

Hame contract (J. J. Lewis).. 637 06 

J. B. Swain, for labor« 91 86 

There is due for support: 

United States convicts. $1,660 12 

Military convicts 759 45 

The contract for augers is dated Dec. 1, 1862. wltti James Howe &Co., 
for five years from 1st April, 1863, for 100 men at 40 cents a day ; the con- 
tract has never been renewed ; S. G. Howe & Co. have been regarded as 
the contractors since I have been here ; the work on augers ceased, I think, 
on 1st October ; the same parties worked the men, after the expiration of 
the contract, as before, at the rate of 50 cents a day ; the labor of the con- 
victs was not advertised ; the account was always kept by S. G. Howe & 
Co. ; they paid whatever was paid ; on the 30th Octolmr, 254 men were em- 
ployed in quarry, and 188 Tfere unemployed ; to-day there are 188 onant- 
ployed, 254 in quarry, 1,262 in prison. 
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^^^ Walker^ re-examined : I have 364 men to-dfay at work in quarry ; 
as tne limit in October ; for one or two days we had 309 ; the average 
40 to 245 ; I rate the men and classify them : I generally get the rate 

the tceepers ; no men are doing any thing in quarry that are not in- 

d in tlxis statement: the Inen employed in taking down building and 

ig tlie stone for kilns are not counted ; we do our own repairing ; I 

>t estimate the monthly cost of tools : we buy every thing for the 

•y sep&rately ; we have done work for the State this mouth amount- 

o over $200; this includes lime and stone; all the money has been 

to tlie agent and warden that I have received from the products of 

uarry ; there is now $8,000 due for the sales of October, which will be 

this ixionth ; '* unavailable debts'^ is the charge against the State; 

If, M.r. Bands, and mv two sons composed the Westchester Marble 

jime Co. ; Mr. Sands nas no interest now ; he had up to some time in 

last ; Mr. Wixon has never had any interest in it ; I am now the sole 

r, and. have been since some time in June ; up till that thne Mr. 

^ lias been an equal owner with me ; there is no contract as to time 

yment of the $135,000 ; the inspectors gave me, in July, a draft for 

KK) on the Comptroller, at sight, which I have not presented ; the 

is in the bank, pledged for money ; I did not present it, because I 

e<l ttie Comptroller to be satisfied with the transaction : the inspectors 

2cl me if he did not pay they would give me the contract back with 

e improvements; there was but one contract in writing between us; 

did. not provide for a reversion of the contract; it is absolute on Its 

it was a simple verbal understanding at the time between all the in- 

3rs and myself; no nlemo^a^dum was made of it to my knowledge ; 

3 made in this room ; I don't recollect whether Forrest or any other 

n "was present ; I have a copy of the contract in my office ; I am posi- 

here -was no written contract about my taking the contract back ; the 

>troller said in a letter that whatever was agreed to be paid could not 

id until an appropriation was made ; that letter was from himself to 

ispectors, and X saw it before the bargain for buying back the contract 

xxade ; that was the letter in which the Comptroller consented that 

nspectors might negotiate ; I read the whole of it ; there was an 

ment or understanding that If I was not paid by a given day I might 

ne the Tvork ; the inspectors gave it as their opinion that the draft 

1 not he paid ; it was not presented because I thought it would not be 

one-hall the men, on an average, are employed In excavating and 
ing a^way debris and rubbish ; this work will be less another year ; I 
into company with Sands A Son a year ago last March * Sands & Son 
ec^ual owners In the original five years contract : at length I pur- 
d their interest ; this was in June last, before I sold to the State ; I 
ftll,500 for their equal interest in the property and contract; then 
■* & Son relinquished their Interest in the contract : the first part of 
Lme in the year I could not work the whole number of men ; I had 
»ck room, and I had no tools ; there was no time when the demand 
ot exceed my supply of stone. 

Ulctm Sands was sworn, and deposed as follows : I have been engaged 
irnin^ lime at the State Prison in Sing Sing for eight or ten years, 
h terminated in July, 1868 ; op. the 1st of March, 1867, my son and I 
3d a partnership with Mr. Alfred Walker, under the name of the 
Chester Marble Co. : the nominal capital of said company was $50,000, 
h was contributed by the partners jointly in tools, machinery, lime 
, rail-way, etc.. etc., including the patent right for the lime kilns, 
h is an invention of my brother and myself; the company took a 
•act from the State, having five years to run, for one hundred prison- 
vith the right to quarry stone on any part of the premises belonging 
e State about the prison: in July. 1868, my son ana I sold our interest, 
h was one-half, in the Westchester M.arble Co. to Mr. Alfred Walker 
he sum of $11,500, which sale included one-half of all the tools, 
res, machinery, railway, and letters patent for the Ume kilns; also, 
^ood will of the contract for the balance of the term of five years, 
[1^ ahout two years and eight months to run ; taking all things into 
lilt, I think we got a fair price for our share of the property ; I think 
>ii9iiiea» may be made fairly profitable, provided the contractor should 
je disturbed by the legislature; I had some fears that the legislature 
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woiiUl flniiul the rontract, or ii ' n it in Borne " i*.*ii 

woiilil U' liki'Iy to iiuiki- flie Itn itablo; I, \hf U'il 
it wuuhl bu bi'ttcr for luu lu di-'iM-.. .., iw\ iuUTivt now linn ^-j i-juuki* lit 
tlic liu.Hiiit*KB anJ tiike the (rhttiiceH of fnilun* or MiciH'Se.. 

[Ahatruct of Mr. Wulkcr's inventory, <latedJune 27, l^tiS, but uot fur- 
iiiAht^l Ui the ootuniittee till February, 18<)t).] 

Qiiarrj' toolH $3,SM m 

Hlnckwinitli'fi lix»ls,- - 060 U 

Ktotieeuttcr'H tools, ..,.»«... hT? ?» 

Carpentvr'e tools, ..*........».....•...•. .4*mm. 

i'ooper's tiiolH, «^....«.»^. 

Lime kiln toolfl, ^.........m. ....'' "-i 

.Misreilani'iniijt tools, 1M4 75 

WiiMMw and carts, l,teo «»»l 

ud oxen,^ IJMt ml 

ly « S.lW CNi 

oilicc liuiitUug and furiiitnr© • •mj 

Four ntilroad dumping cars, in) 

Two limo kiln?*, 4,4tH» «o 

IJnie houHt! and cooper shop, 6>"»t> (H> 

Linu' Hlu'ds, 4lM> tm 

Ham and stubleB, *«... ftSO i^» 

B^)iliug, planking and repairing dock,- r t<'*' '"» 

Filling in, spiling and grading for lime houHe,* i 

Trus8ol work on railroad, ,..,.., 

Grading and excavating to Bouth quarry, ..m. i 

** WOHt " J 

Rnilroad iron, ties, trinioutH, spikes, etc., 

ExcIuHive UBe of Hands' oatent lime kiln for Westchester county, 

Good will and trade mark of Westchester Marble and Lime Co., 0, -, - -t 

|.5i,rii5 r:i 
Memorandum, 

The bame contract includes a clause hb to the law prolilbftliig wor»« 
witliout tlje word '* i-xistinp," and provides for subsequont Ifgislation, ^*<.t 
do the hat, cabinet, saddlery, lualleable iron, and slioo conlnicU. ^XJ^o 
the female contract. 

OJiarlcA HartJ'rril, Bwom: I have been keeper In the pri£<on ne/irlv flft. .mi 
yt*ars; most of the time I have bad charge of the men in the oo: 
I tirsl began, Nel^in had the contract ; hegot out limestone, tin 
and cut stone ; he ran it a little over a year after I went intn Ww mnuiy ; J. 
think he had a contract for five years ; he put up con>iid*.TaL>le machinery 

for»awing; 1 know nothing of the value or the|>oweruf the i: '■■ '• 

he had eight or ten run of sawfi and a steam engine ; he ran a i 
Into the quarry ; he gave ujt his contract ; the State then woi ; 
«tone wan unsound ; Htate never nyide lime ; Nelson got out i: 
Hands; I think there is good stone in the quarry, ana we are i; 
out the bent stone we ever got out; we worked up ulKuit all ih^ 
except the iron ntone; the Stale furnished Bands with limcHl-«.iie iy- 
twelve yeans, I should think ; I worketl from forty to nixty men \v: 
.State was working the quarrj' ; I i»ad no citizens with me to inst 
men; I always acted as foreman and keeper both; by puttlnir in, 
sheils we could work most of the time ; it is a very healthy bu *n 

require more clothing when at work lu the quarry ; no more m lu 

in ordinarv l>usineBH ; I allude to the blasting; it is heavy work aaU rt»- 
quires healtliy men ; about two-thirds of tlie men now employed wv abl»- 
bodied men ; the men require more food ; they are more heai'ty ; tXom In 
quarry is worth ten to twelve cents a ton. 

Peter Prf/nf. M. D., being duly .sworn, deposed and aaki : Have been cott- 
uected with this prirmn JH'ven years as physician, 

Q. From your observation during that period, would you say tlinf the 
protninent ohjexjt in the mlministriition has Itoen to make the prison nclf- 
su»taintng, or to reform the prisoners, so that on tlieir discharge thev iimv 
return to society upright, inaustrious and useful citizens? A. I thujk tir*> 
oljjcct in view has been mixed, partly one and partly tlie other; ae regard* 
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brmer tlje euticHvnr has fuiUni HiKiinU.Y ; aa regards the latter, the fail- 
|}u» boon e<iuullv t?rciit, if not gri*aler ; nor ao I think that, untlor 
irx-scnt sy»*t<?4ii, Ihc primm ci«a U; made rettlly rt-fonnatory ; ami I will 
Jie same ft8 n^^nnls tho other point; it can no more lie moile seJf- 
>rtii]K than reformatory. 

Wliat aiv the ounLslimentii in use? A. The puuiBhmcnts in use now 
lie Mliower-hatii. dark ffll and iron cap: these are the only puninh- 
B ^'lii<"h, ntTordiuK to my recollection, iiave been employed for tliu 
iro or throe yearn. 

Are you always present when the bhower-bath if* us«d? A. I think 
ns A Koiieral thin^;; there may be cuse^ when I am not. 
^l>otit liow often are you called ujion to ^vitnens puni»hmeat7 A. 
in u'hirh tliis punishment (uw i>een inlHcted, us far as my 

>^ • ' have been h i- at during the paatyeur than at 

iin>^ my com ah the prinon. 

l; .^..., ... -. rilte the puni^...... ii. .*f the sliower bath? A. Whpn 



Isotior in bmu^ht in he is, first, entirely Hlripi)ed of his clothing; ho 
I pliioo<J in llu' nmeJune culltjii ihe bath, with feotan<l handa securely' 
fr<t, Ati«l hiH head closely eontineil in a sort of sipiare wo^iden bowl or 



>t oiitirely water tight, but yet eutlieiently m> to allow thv water to 
M al>[>ut Ids ehin. 

liut ir* your jud^rment of the shower bath an a punishment? A. I 
[llio puiushment <»t>kH*tlonable on many aeoountri; it iw objectionable 
wo- <.lo not know bcfureliaud who is able to L^ear it and who in not ; 
uiiefjual itunislnuent — to one man it ib perfect Ujrture, another 
jiure H4*3.reeiy any thiu^ atxjut it; mie<|UAl as It is, however, it in, 1 
I leH» obJectionAule than the dark cell ; the reason I think ho is, that 
itn^ over and over tJie impure air resulting from the emanations 
plioir own lH>dieft, is more detrimental to their health than the other; 
>«?, tlie shower bath is not injurious at all ; but the foul air inhaled by 
^lut u)) in the dungeon is injurious, Uj a greater or Iws extent, to alj. 
i/icn* Jicimov re-examine<l : Have been connected with the prison 
jjhrlax, ls»10, ii little more than eight years; I served about six months 
pel ; I was then appointe<i keeper, and .Nei*ved in that capacity alM>ut 
b«u*s, when I was made yard keeper, and continued in that position 
ye yc«r Ago, when I was made princlpaJ keejier, and hold that phiee 
[|»reHoxit time; from my observations during the period that I nave 
poikiit^'ctcd with the prisou, I should say that more thought, effort 
|»x.ioty have been experienced by the authorities to make the prison 
■ei Aviiy, and come as near to self-support lis p»)SHible; that, in my 
licvK Ween the leading object of the administration ; the reformation 
' roil victs has not l>ecn overlooked, hut it has been made — so, at lejmt, 
I JHn>o:ired to me — subonlinate to the other; the great mass of the 
Md Ic'iive the prlscm, a8 I conceive, no better tlian they c^aie in ; u 
flM?lieve, are reformed while here; In respect to ix»formation, I con- 
|lie prison, on the whole, a failure; 1 think the prison would be much 
L and might he more suecessfully administered :ii^ regards discipline, 
Bati«»ii and finance, if it were dividetl so as to make three insteml ol^ 
tile nUower bath, dark cell and iron cup are the only punishmentH 
b UBC here; the iron cap is most freijueutly used, as all tlie keepers 
Eli«^ |x>wer to administer it ; it is employed unmtly for talking or 
ptin^ to talk iu violation of the prison rules, and generally for mnior 
1e^ ; nit cases of its indietion are recorded on the punishment book, 
A where it is continucil for a verj' short time, say an hour or tw<i; if 
b tJiut time the man expresses ]>enilenee and promises obedience, no 
I Ih niHiic, to the end that ho may not lose any thing from his e(un- 

goii ; next in fre)|uency is the <lark cell; as a general thing, this 
nioiit iicM.*s not last more than one day and night; some tiuien pris- 
ikre kopL in for a week or ten days, and even longer, according to the 
p eorunkitted and state of mind manifested <luring their oontinement: 
lave IV ration of bread and water only, and no beiU, but tlie Hours or 
mIh are covered with dry siiwdust. and Iti cold weather they are 
Id A l>laTiket, or in ease of nece^i'sity, more; the punisliment of the 
if butli, I fidnk, would not average more than once a week; tlie 
Hh not always j>resent when men are show(*rod, but this is generally 
ie ; tlie shower bath is a puuishmeut I do uot approve, aud if 1 had 
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he power I would certainly abolish it ; I have no hesitation in expressing 
he opinion that no prison punishments are proper, or ought to be toler- 
ted, which are in themselves so dangerous as to require the presence of a 
ihyslcian during their administration. 

-ffev. J. B. Smith sworn : Have been connected with th© prison as chap- 
ain nearly three years ; from my observation during that period. I should 
ay that the institution is managed by the authorities almost wholiy aa a 
usiness concern ; the reformation of the convicts is not made a prominent 
nd leading object: this I look upon as the most important tiling to be 
imed at In this and all other penal institutions, without, of course, ignor- 
!ig the fact that the punishment of transgressors is essential to the main- 
snance of law and justice. Punishment, however, avails little, as far as 
be safety of society is concerned, unless the subject of it is thereby re- 
>rmed, so that, on his discharge, he may go back an honest, industrioua 
nd useful citizen ; I think that genuine and permanent reformation is 
ffected in quite a number of the prisoners here, through the moral and 
3ligiou8 innuences brought to bear upon them, but considered as a school 
f reformation, the success is far less than it ou^ht to be and might be 
nder a proper penitentiary system ; my impression, from all that I have 
?en, is that, under proper moral and religious appliances, a large propor- 
on of the men received here might be reformed, as they generally seem 
jsceptlble to good impressions. 

January 16, 18e9. 

Alfred Locke, l>eing duly sworn, deposed and said: I reside at Sing 
ing* have been a keeper in the Btate prison there; was appointed in 
[arcu, 1865, and servea two years and one month ; was a keeper in the 
xoe shop during my whole term of service, except the first month ; I was 
imoved from office by the inspectors in April, 1867, but was kept on duty 
iree weeks after my discharge ; the entire board oelonged to the same 
olitical party as myself ; it is not usual for the board to turn their political 
•iends out of office ; the president of the board, Mr. Forrest, became pre- 
udiced against me, and I was removed by his order ; the cause of his 
^satisfaction was this: there was a convict in the prison who had been 
mtenced for one year for stealing United States bonds ; he had surrendered 
le bonds on his arrest, which I take to be the cause of the mild sentence 
Iven him ; while he was in prison a reward of $5,000 was offered through, 
le newspapers for the discovery and return of a lot of United States 
onds that had been stolen, amounting to $45,000 : this convict, having, in 
>me way unknown to me, become aware of this &ct, claimed to know 
here these advertised bonds were secreted ; Forrest and Franklin — the 
vtter was clerk of the prison — having learned that he so claimed, oftea 
mi for him out of the shop to talk the matter over with him ; sometimes 
e would stay away two or three hours, and once or twice nearly the 
hole afternoon ; this continued almost dally for about three weeKs, I 
lould think ; at length I inquired why be was losing so much time fronx 
is work ; he said tnat Mr. Forrest kept sending for him to ascertain 
)out those bonds, promising, if he coiud find them and allow him to 
Ave the reward, that he would obtain a pardon for him, he having at 
tat time about three months still to serve in prison ; he further said that 
is pardon was to come in three or four days ; in the course of that time 
ley sent for him again, and he came back to the shop saying that they 
id received his pardon, and at one o'clock was to be dressed in citizen's 
othes ; at one, accordingly, he was so dressed, taken out, and put in the 
3flpital; about eight o'clock the same evening Mr. Franklin,, the clerk, 
id Mr. lieighthall, keeper In the Jobbing shop, came to the hospital, took 
le convict, and went with him to New York ; they returned to Sing Sing 
ixt night about twelve (midnight) or a little after, bringing the convict 
ith them; Mr. Leighthall informed me that they met Mr. Forrest in 
ew York, and the whole party went together to Connecticut, and there 
\Q for the missing bonds in a place pointed out by the convict ; It was 
iar a barn, which the man alleged had oeen so shifted and changed that 
i was not able to find the exact spot where the bonds were buried ; the 
an himself, on his return, claimed that the reason why he had not found 
cm was that he had ascertained that they had not got his pardon, but 
id they assured him they would get it in Biz or eight days If he would 
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ie bonds and dcUver them into their hands bo that th^ oould get 

ward ; about a week after this the man was ^at for a^uin, and re- 

d out of the 9hop some two or tlire« houni; ou liU return I o^ked 

'hftt in the world kept him awav so long; the oontraotors were flnd- 

ult because of hin (rufiuent and lonj; ahsoncos from work; be said 

Udge Johu»on, agent and warden, and Dt'teetive Murray had pro- 

to get his pardon for him within a week if he would procure the 

for them so that they could jret the |5,tt00 reward, which he had 

to do ; in a WQck or ten days they sent for him again ; when he re- 

the prisoners were in the mess room at dinner; he came to the 

Eld beckoned me to come to him; he said they had got his pardon, 

I had peen it, and tliat Murray lm<l given liim a ten dollar bill to get 

ra suit of clothes at tlic State shop, whioii ho pulled out of his pocket 

owed nie. [The witncsri Iutc explained that it \s customary In the 

I on the discharge of a convict, to presient Uini with a suit of clothee. 

I obtained in wliat is called the State shop. The keeper of the shop 

<3onvict under him have charge of this business. If a convict has 

', by paying ton, fifteen or twenty dollars extra he can obtain a good 

wt if he in poor, he has to take up with whatever is given hiui — 

lly a very inferior ai-ticle. Not a dollar of this extra money is ever 

Ho tlie treasury of t!ie State. It once happened, to his knowle<lge, 

rM>uvict who had held this ffosition for five to seven year?* had accu- 

id from twelve to tlfteen hundred dollars. It is presumable that the 

! fthiirea in the profits tliun accruing, and that the State is thereby a 

^ the amount of many hundred dollars a year. If the keeiMT floes 

ow tliat the convict lays this tax upon the prisoners, he is not fit for 

ce, and if he does know It, it is not to be 8upp<»sed that he x)ermits 

l«© of this kind without a share of the plunder.] At one o'clock, 

Mr, Babcock, the hall keeper, who always attends to tliat duty, 

ritli liis pardon and took him from my shop; on the former occit- 

' bis being taken out, Mr. Franklin toolc him away ; Mr. F. told me 

on the book against his niimc "absent;" I replied that I could not 

r that by the rules It was neceasary to state where he had gone ; 

'anklin tnen took him out, and no record was made of his absence, 

;0 could be made without a violation of the regulations ; no bonds 

er recovered through the agency of this mau, and, of course, no 

was obtained ; my belief is ttiat the whole thing was a scheme of 

vict to secure a discharge before the expiration of his sentence ; in 

^^aa so stated by the papers at the timef and the statement was 

|that he hud beaten all tlie partien to his pardon, as he had on a for- 

Ccaaion beaten other parties equally shrewd ; soon after this man's 

farg;o an attempt was made l>y Mr. Forrest to get me removed, alleging 

Euse my complicity with the escape of a certain convict; no proof 

t coula be had. and the attempt then failed ; Mr. F. would never 

;xvith me after tnls traiisaotiou, and at length when he became presi- 

(f the board be disciiargud nie on his individual resnonalbility ; on 

Implaining to Gen. Hammond, a member of the boaru, he said tliere 

1 be an investigation of the case, and told me to meet the board at 

fcfflco ; I did so, when, in resfxinse to a pro]>ositlon by Gen. H. for an 

Igatlon, Mr. Forrest peremptorily refused, saying to me, ** Mr. Locke, 

tti't have an investigation ; when we remove oltlcers we remove them 

(netUing;" Oen. Hammood immediately took his hat an<l left the 

1 I said to Mr. Forrest, "I Bupi)ose that there Is no use in my re- 

pg;'* he replied, ** We expect oiflcers to keep their mouths shut 

'they are here;" I don't know to wh.-xt he referred, unless it was to 

!l had told In reference to this convict being let out ; I have always 

ped the reference was to that, and that there was no other cause for 

pioval ; I was discharged early in April, 1807, and, as I have already 

(remained in charge of the shop ^r about three weeks after I had 
to be an officer; it was tiie last of April or first of May before I 
from the prison ; in the course of two or three weeks froin the time 
I Mr. Hapgood, superintendent of the shoe shop under tlie contrnct- 
liue to me and Inquired if I avouUI like to come back ; I replied that 
Id, as I liad a family to support, and had not been able to lay any 
!by except ray Ii\st mouth's salary; Mr. Hapgood said, *' Mr. Locke, 
' will get you back ;" I asked hlin how much, and he repUedi " One 
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hut I wiy ; will y*m give the miin ri»«iuirod V" I said, "N- 
r. HapKood tian cttid. "Mr. I-ocke, you couu- Vack and go luUi (it 
lop, and I will my the luouey; it shau't cost you a cent ;* I UM hi 
at tlmt wuuld nWo me iii an unfavorable iH>*iiUon, iayinff ■ 
Ifuniary olili^utfona and dotftroying my iudej>oudenc<% and I 
Copt the oa'er; hv then naid, *' You neotJ not sjiy auy thing 
Llci^Hoine uet!f*8ity arises for it, aud if that in the Htnt*, you r 
pU* tui they are, and I t-au whow junt how the matter \^ '' 
jowled^e it wbuiii the imMiev »Mke*l for my reat«ratiua v i. 

»r woulii it he easy to fasten the in*oi»OHitiou for such paym \ 

m by Iffjal vTftiff, owiiiff to the maehiiierj' through whieli slu 
His are eonducled; in the clerk's oIHee, and in t-juh cf the ^.ii 
what IH oalle*! a privileged eonvirt — one who 1 ' 
>nH with till' eoiilraetoi-H; he iiay the title of bo 

M4 of eouvict* iiefc!;<»ti« Lions of tht* most privrtlt* en.nu" .< i - .n' i 

i to auv extent without the iM»syibiiitv of deteetion, wince a ■ 
Mible to (rive tefitimou.v. an(f his word is aecountetl in law a*^ ; 

ihas l>eeii a common rumor for the hwt year or two, und i- y 

Jieved, that juthous appointed to ofllce in tlxe prison have i -r 

teir places ; 1 know positively of two who have done bo — thii i-;, i( ilicir 
frTi KlaU?menL« are to be regardtnl jw trufltworthy ; one ef tluin tohi mw 
lat he agreed witli a eiti/en of Hing Sing to i)ay |I00 for n -.if 

seper, or Sou for tiuit of t'uard ; he got the latter and p. t 

KH discharge<l a few months afterwards by Gen. Harnum. 
|ej^i'(l. he wctubl not pay an udditionul ^r>0 ; another man, u 

»heneetady, told me that hi>» bmther-iii-Iaw paid i^) to uet i d 

i guard ; tlie tdaiw of couvicta whom I have deserihea as * pi 
ten have great favor shown to them; this was the en^P wi 
ftmm, a United Stwtes convict, seutt^need to a long ten. ! t 

r a uericH of tj:ro«w frauds upon the government ; Le !■ i 

r nearly foiir years, when he wils pardoned out by tlu- i'i-^im r 

irtiulity waj* shown him during his imprlBOument; he wn^ ; <» 

fcve any thing he desired in the way of food and drink bi'«iiL , • ; 

IB wifelj<»arded in Sing Sing village: he wfl« permitted oii i- 

Ona t*) vJHit and ypend eontjiderable time with his wife uuil: u 

Beer, und when his wife vinittd him lu prison they wore ; 
jcupy a private room with the door locked, remaining togetJier - ^ 

ro or three hours*; Mil*. K. gave birtJi to two children during: 
rration ; during the latter part, of his imprisonment, I sh-ni! 
bout a year and a half, he bought his own time from the a'" i 
I was ilnderHtooi!, thirtA'-tive or forty cents a day, and wa- 
comfortalde room on iho pri^m premisen, where he kept \^ 
ill a sort of gn)e*!ry ; at any rate, it waa abundantly supplied ^^ 
Hi otliL-r li(iUorj*, the choicest cigars, sugars, t*.'a, coiTee, orangt 
:», etc.. etc. ; he had a small c(K>k stove in bi.H room ; I have i 
gB of his selling these artiele«, hut I know that he gave ti 
ei'Iv to both ollioen* and c^jnvicts ; he often oflea'd me llf^uor an-. ■ 
Ut 'r always declined; in fact, I never use either; he kejtt his 
►cketl up in large cupboards, and on shelves with doors to thejn : ! 
ever known any otlier prisoner to have jjrivilcges iu*cordctl tc ; .' 

} those grantwl'to Kohnstamm, hut partiality, to a greater '>r !• 
[b shown to u\\ <if that claas of convicle known hs '^pt- 
Ketchum provide;* his own food, and ha* it cookt-d in the oii 
actorH (Hhoe contract) for whom he acts as bookkecj)er; but 
let, he has all the elements of u man, and his kintlness t" . » 

Fe sick or in xny kind of trouble knows no bounds ; the < ■ :. 

Xe prison and the general l>clief is that convicts who hav m 

)ntrol it, may i»rocure eaHy oositions ; the impression is vt i. a 

refuge in tlje hospital has long been of easy attiiinment; 1 raunot uitvtst 
J8 of my own knowledge, but 1 have been told by convifl^ in wb'^m I 
^d conlidenc* that they had iu this way secured more i - ; 

pe paid that he hnd procured a place in the hospital a? ^: 

8(); au<ttluM-, that lie hud hait a place promised theii I'-i v-'. "hmh i^a 
itid, and the place waa Lliea relu;*cd him unless he would pay ^0 motm; 
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paid ^W>n rr>r Mu' ]>h\vv of lialt liny. M'liirli lio luvtr^ot^ iH-r-.-nisc thr 
who IihI ] rrMiif^uil it to hint r:iii an;iv; I \iuvv luvr^ilf sirij many 
1 wlii' h fiiiivii'i*' wiTli iiMnii'V ill ihi'ir roniiiiaiid Imw hri-n f«i (itV 
anisliiiH'ut. nr t»tlirr\\iM- I'tivnnd, uluii tlHi'.i' (Ir-^tiluti- fif this n*- 

A'OUlM liav*' rt'i'.'ivr.l v<-|-y tiilHTcTil tn-itini-u! : f<» trivf nti tii>l;ni--r ; 
, or ill I'U."-! w;i^, whm I was ktcjji-r, a hutru in tlic h)i'|M(:il U* \^ hnli 
3 aloi^- Iiiivr .•itri"*-*. NvJiif'lfc tiny k'i[i |(nU('i| 141, :unl into \vhi<-li 
are ti*'i ihhnittiil ; otn' SiM]'l:iy a kn|HC nii-i-dl two nun nnt «<!' t In 
1; ho wriii III I hi- f'Miin ami hi-aril <iinn- imi-i- ihrn-; liiMliir_' tlir 
•ked In ■ luit>t it <f]'i'U : iHM' ill* Tilt' mm htnl diiL' llinm^h t In- rimt' ami 

y ; til' "tlirr intr Iiat<ly tliii aCitn-il I Ik- Utrjn r'^ Hfr \y\\\\ a Uiiili', 

'Uld liiw* killrij hiiu il" lii' liarl m.r pmiju-r'! |n h*- t-asy rfn him ; 
it otY, lii'AvonI aii'l rrporrnl [jji- mail. wIhpmm^ lhrrrn|i"iii takrn l«i 
k coll, I'Ul I'lli a-t<l In rnii- mMhlulil, liaimr liavin^r in tin' nKatitinu 
iittoliitn iVoii] t 111- hit-jiitnl : t hi- man natl larp- nM'ai]> at Jii^ I'nm- 
I ha\'- oli-.rr\i-<| thai hm-h ;ittrtii]ittiiL^ tn k'-rajH', ulu'ii rmiL'hl. if 
,veia<' iii*'ii'-y , an- I'fti'it ui.-uij. -I :iiiij [11 liiM'ti'il ill a --hamfful iiiait- 
t if Ili''.v \i:\\v (N'-aii" !<• hii\ :i 'nUii-riil Liml *>\' livatnirnl il i- 
d to t hrni, iVnim-iiily hf ( hr r\[i-(ir uT r\irij|>i ion frnni all jmni^h- 
I was l.n-n\iiii: In I he hi.'t (hat in mh-. ^Ii..[, i]i.. i-finiraflor- |>ai'I 

tlOnth \>* ihr ki*i[H-f In -i-ii||'r ^^frMlrr viu'ihllirt' aU'l ai-tlvity lOl lit-; 

the jii li'Oi r.| Hntr iuti-'n-^i^ ; I \\t\< tnn-v uWVwA lluil uiimnnt 

if I \\ 'lulil lr:tVf lilt' *^lnip wlnT.' I u-;i- a 11 1 1 ^'o lo ail' i( hi ' i' ; \ havt- 
.son t" -ii-]n-<-i iIkjI ni'MM-y ua- imJ.I In Kth-'i" k«'r]M'r-< j""r ( tir -,imi' 
' bul -aiin-M -\\i;ii- j<i if (if [i]_\ o\ui k UM\^■h•lll^t' : it i> i-urrrni ly 
i anti lH-]ir\.-.l Ih.-ir i-i.nviri- \\\\\i nmnry nirm luiy lV»nii lln-ir 
, and i'Ti Mh-ii ihr ('ri\ili'-i- nf makiirj- liL'hr \\nrk, thr ki'vi-i-r*^ 
as to 1 hr U'lirk liom* hy rarh ciijtvlii hriiPj linal ami ih'i'i-^ivr ; I 
sweai- to ilii-. Imi ha^■^ oIIlII -I'rii tliinL*^* that Innkiil like it: hn' 
e, I It! vr kii'ksv 11 la-Mlihs . uihhiic int-n, \vh'» Wfii' fully at 'U* i-i (ht 
dostM'»t'k ] i<|illn'il, let nil ami r'r|tnr|rii ;i-j thiinL'' Tull \\nikMhin 
ly ptTioriiMil ta-k- \^ hii-li nii'^lil havr hrcii iKTlnriiii-«l hy nu'ii <►! 
?ble i'li.\ -^i'^al |.'i\\ i]'^ ; 1^ nal -|'n|ialiMii^ art' i-onimincii \\*i\\i "ii mh- 
. and 1 Im- rl.ilr I'V ^■'l|l^i^-[- wint >ii'al Ihv <'n'n-ri>; I havr in>>rir 

thrtM' ^r\<*ral Ihiir^a liliinhrr nf jijiirs r>f srilr.- taki'ii hy U krr|.rr 
eonvi" t ihrnuL-li Ihr il'^^u- ^^\' \^[- •■I'll, aiMl I Iiavi' r-wii, ul aimllu-r 
lUrtet n jiail - «i| ih- -r >n|i^, at' ihr hi ^^ kinil nf hatlirl\ (akrU iVnlil 
I of til- -.-iijit' rnnvir! : th«- ulViri-r lor wlmm thi-- -h'alini: \va.^ iIkih- 
tchar^^' '1 ^niiii >i\ tnoiiih*. atrn, wh^-llu'r ho' Ihi- ri*a»-on or iml I 
now, 'ill wa^lnhl ihat Ik- rairi-'l iin -mil a trrna-mliMiH ^ti'tiki.' ol 
9 of Ihi- kilul tliat llr i-'jllhl liii Ii>lii.'rf In- hiMllr ; W hih' I Was kin-pvr 

of six la. r-jf rlM--|- lilh'il \ul h -a^^■-, rlii-i-l', ihiof ( rliii ininLr^. cluth- 

pail-^. liainiiH-r-, mal ni Iht ar[ii-lr- nt' liar'hvarr. !.-[<■, , t-lr., t:iKi't» 

e iobl'inu ami ^^Uih- -hop, tiij<l lln r'-liin' ail |i]i«]i<*rt\ nf iln: Si alt' ; 

e box« - wi'ii- 'iiiartnl lu ",laiin> I aii^iiihall, Si hrin»Haily, X. \\;" 

left yUi- ]»ri-«iiL. my ii-Iilrfiif hiin^ lL*ar tin- ih'|iol, I liavi- :-iiit 

other I"'M -. \^fl!l rli«- -aiin' ihn iiioi]-, I'oiuanl'Ml hy rail; Mr. 
lall M'.i- kri'|i.-i i.r ihr Jnhl.iijLf 'Itup 'hii'iiiL' my wli'ih- trriii ot' >rr- 
id ie ^ " 'till ; I huvi' unihi-i"oi!, ilmiiuh 1 th- lu-l kimw, tliai h^ i- 
) becooM- ;i run I rarttii- ill ihi' i»i'i-i>ij ; ji:- I't-Lrarils n-t\trnialiori in flu- 
there i- ni'ihiiiL'- of ii ; ii i- in> I'oiivjction. aiiil nih*T-- wln> ha\r 
>ortutJ ;iy t" •►h-crv'', ^'Oji ur in i lil- convirt tf»ii, i hat (In* tri'cat maj'T- 
he c<HiNir[- i-i'iiintiiirij III Siiiji .-^iin; - I have sMmrliinr-j tiiouuhi 
t of v\ ' \'\ I -a I li-a VI- 111'- j.ri^Mii miH'ally WnfM' tliaii I hey i-ann- iii ; 
icipal ■ I u-'- ni" I ]ii* ihii-iinratioM I lalcr t'* Im' thr fninhi'-t ainl rx- 
of till ..Mill r^ T in ni-i]vr> ; J iVil viry innhihrit that nmrv ilum 
rds 4^1 ihi- oiliirrs nC rlir |iri">ii, \vln*ii i ua^ Ihri-i^ w.iiihl ssvrar, 
a iut^-tx iiaiiMii , naiii hli', an'l <1'J nt lu'i" I himj-'i iinl til in Ik- nanu'i! ; J 
lOWii .1 ki't |ii r n l.'i ^^ a** lirnrik in ]iri.-im livi- ila,N - in (hr wx-rk, hv- 
' to SUi li a ili'L'i' 1' I lial if Ih- uuilrl'Ii'Mk In >ir iluwn hr Woiihl tu- a.- 
o cono II I I In ilnitr a- M :i -i-ii , rimi lu- li.i.t a \ «ry n-^pon^ihh' posi* 
;ing is' 'pi f in Ihi' ]pi-pilal: -m-h liahit- a- ihn.M' nanivl ahnvr. 
o the prailn-c hcfni'i- unT.')| ikCiU'Utnir miivirt-* to stral fur ihcm. aiiii 
tiings . ;i Mm pall of ihi' onircix. i\rri a iiio-t kUimirali/iii;^ an.! 
ing ci'. .1 on itn- mnviii'-, nn-t rirri-tually m-uirali/a' iuiy ^'odil in- 
j that I'lay r\i.-^l in ihr jiri-tm ; one ui' llu* lust nlJircrs I v\vi kiwv, 

ite. K". i'^.J !^;i 
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At 61ng Sloff, now deceased, onee aaid to me, *'I<ooke, I beU«vc that filng 
HUiis would Biiik under the wrutU of the AlmiRhty if It were r- * *" ^ rfio 
virtue still left in llie convicts;" I wuh a butcher in WuttTtou I 

beeuine keeper at Sin^ Bin^, and am well actjuainted with all h: >f 

the bu»ine0s; four months ago I had a conversation with M i\ 

keener of the store roont, having underHtood that the prit^ou miu- ■i 

witti beef by the carcasM at ten cent>t a pound ; I a»ked liiin if he titoukrht 
I could make an arrangement with Mr. Forret*t to supply as gi>od a fjuftilty 
of l>eef for the prison till January at eight cents; he replied tli ' ' ^ I 
no doubt I could, as it would save a large sum to the prlHon ; u< y 

I went to Mr. Forrest, and made the proposition to hlni to fumi^U i-. v. ./u 
the t4.'rnis named to Mr. Miller: he declined the prupoHal, i^ayinK that he 
was getting the l>eef from another party, and it wasn't worth while to 
bother altout making a change; I had made a close calculation before 
making the offerf and was Mitistled that I could clear $:Mi uu every oat 
load of cattle ; a car load would be needed fur the prison about every nioe 
days. 

[TcwUmony of Mr» E, IF. PiercCt clerk In the manufacturing departmcn; 
at Clinton rriw>n.] 

The following ifl a liat and explanation of the accounts and hooks kept 
In my department, together with the estimates required by law to be Ba|>- 
plie4l : 

FI B8T— AttMjr NTS. 

I. Fsfimate Nu. 1 — Contains the names of the employes, the amount 
to bo paid, and the nature of ser\*Ice. This etitiniate might he cH>nden8cd 
as follows: Amount to be paid cmploj'es. It is unneces^arj* to report to 
the Htate otticers any thing more ttian tlie amount of money required for 
iKft^'lce. 

II. Etitimafe No. 2, — Thia contains the number of cords of wood wanted 
in ore kiln, rolling mill, coal kiln, coal manufactory' In kiln, and coal 
manufactory under dirt, with prices of each, and other stock uwd In man- 
ufacturing. It would be enough to estimate aimply for "Htock used in 
manufacturing/' 

III. The Af^rount (^Vrrfn^ — Tlilt* contains, (a) ca«h on hand, (ft) amount 
received from Comntroller as per estimate, (c) items receivetl from miscel- 
laneous sources, Bucn as nails, iron, ore, shop work, c.^., repairs of wagons, 
etc., for citizens. 

In this item of caHh received for Bales the name is given, dates, amount, 
and on what account tiie cash was received. On tlie adverse >' '< 'Ti« 
amount depostiled to tlie Stale Treasurer's account, the amount ■' I, 

referring to the "AljMtracl of Vouchers" (Xo. V. l>eIow) in gencrut Uii.is, 
and the amount of ca«h on hand. 

IV. AMract of Acconnts. ~Tho first sheet is a copy of the*'Accmint 
Current," No. III. Copies of vouchers follow in detail, giving ilexna. 
prices, and the amounts of each purchase. In long accounts, a detoilea 
Btatt-ment is not always given, hut the result is sometimes copied. 

V. Ahitfract of Vouvhrm, — This sliows the expenditure in detail, giving 
the numl»er of the voucher, name of each person who received ni"' nil 
the amount of payment to each person. It ul^) gives the an 
pended, cla:<«ifled under the various headinga a:^ found in the ' .v^.w^at 
Cura-Ml," No. III. 

VI. Ahutract of Cn»f\ EereipU and ErrjerKiUures, ~Ou one side thU U 
the same as the ^'Account Current.'* On the expenditure aide it la tbe 
same as the ** Abstract of Vouchers," 

I do not tliink that this account is necessary, as It is but a repetition In 
another form of the former aceounta. 

VII. A WeeMt/ AVyjoW o/ Z>fpwrt7#. —This contains the amount of money 
received we«k(y and deposited weekly, with the receipt of the bank cashier, 

SECOND — BOOKS. 

I. Record of ToMcAcr*. — -This book contains an exact copy of tlio xtHich* 
ers for the month. Each copy is numl>ered to correspond with the original. 

II. Cash Jieceipt Book. — T\n» is the summing up for the year of iUm 
monthly accounta current, distinguishing the amounts received from ml** 
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ineous sources from that received firom the Comptroller. It also shows 
expenditoreB as well as the deposits to the credit of the Comptroller. 
I. Day Book, — This contains an Itemiied account of sales exclusively 
>lller8, wood Jobbers and miners In the employ oi the Htate. All the 
) are on credit. This practice Is required owing to the necessity of 
;her8. This special ofass of men are well protected by this dystem, 
their earnings more certainly devoted to the support of their families. 
/. ./dumai.— This contains a transfer of the Day Book of the prison ; 
, sales of prison manu&otures. The vouchers are entered on the iour- 
monthly, and sent to the Comptroller. The Journal shows the business 
36 month. 

. The Ztedger — Consists of entries from the Journal, 
r. JkfeTnorandum Cash Book. 

[I. JBank Aooount Book, — The credit side gives drafts drawn by the 
.surer to our credit. On the other side Is a statement of the checks 
r'u against the credit. 
Ill, Man%nfacturerB^ Books, 

Coal SookB, — There are two books of this class. 1. CocU Beceipt 
t. This gives the number of receipt, by whom the ooal Is dell^redf 
by whom drawn. 2. Book of OocU Ac6ounU^ This gives the humber 
le load, name of the person by whom It is delivered, the name of the 
>n by -whom drawn, the date, and the number of bushels. From this 
the vouchers are made up monthly. This is a daily mode of making 
result to be reported monthly. 

JSTaii J3ook9.—1, Nail Beceipt Book. This is of the same nature as 
Sook No. 1. 2. Nail Book proper. This shows the manufocture of 
daily. The foreman reports the number of nails cut daUy by slaves, 
:he fanbok Is made up daily, monthly and yearlv. The other side of the 
int shows the number of Ke«B sent by loads dafiy, monthly and yearly. 
u.il Order Book, This Is a book of orders on the dock agent at Platts- 
h to fill invoices of goods sold. This is kept with stubs containing 
acts of orders. The order is retained by the dock agent as a voucher. 
til £ook of Shipment Showing the number of kegs of nails shipped 
>ck agentjidate of shipment, and the person to whom It is made. 
Booh of wood JPurohctaet, — This contains the name of the party from 
n the purchase is made, the date of measurement, the numoer of 
1, the Kind of wood, and the price as reported by a wood measurer 
rintendent of the yard) employed by the prison. 
Time Sookf kept by superintendent of the yard, — This shows the name 
iployS, time of work, and price of service. Ttils Is extended by the clerk. 
Time Sook of Team Work. — This is kept for the purpose of showing 
rofitableness of the work, and the amount done. 
Ore Sook9, — 1. Ore Beceipt Book, Showing sales by loads. 2. Ore 
. This contains a daily ana monthly account of the ore raised whicti 
lo the forge, and not of that which is sold. 

JReceipt Book. — This contains receipts and stubs for dally purchase 
^rchandise other than wood and ooaT. 

/nven^ory.— This contains a detailed statement of real estate, ma- 
ry, stock and materials of all kinds, with their estimated value, 
estimation Is made by two sworn appraisers. iHppointed by the board 
pervisors. The appnusal Is made on the best information obtainable, 
this inventory the annual report is made to the inspectors, 
ould suggest tne following changes in this sjrst^n: The " Abstract of 
jnta " may be omitted. Estimates Nos. 1 and 2 may be condensed. 
is not necessary to have a separate voucher fh>m every ofBcer on the 
oil. £ach man might sign his name, and there might be an affidavit 
the warden and olerk of the amount of payment, and that the ser- . 
were needed. The mode of keeping vouohers for minor purchases 
t in like manner be simplified. 

i present affidavit is annojring, and a hindrance to business, and is so 
lai that most men do not comply with It, and special atientlon is 
red to cause it to be carried out. 
» weekly report Is ^inneoeasary In my Judgment. 
i affidavit should at all events l>e modified. The receiptor is obliged 
^ar thai he received pay In cash, when In many oases the affidavit is 
terally iruey as he is paid in goods. 
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rTestiniony of John C. Lewin.] 
\ am dork of the priflon. I 



1 : to do with the manufacturing 

(lepiirtinont, which is keptenti 

Thore arc i- '■ •■^iiiit^t* hum omHr HUiten)«nt« mA^le by the pHiKfii 
pro|>or. 'i1>' ou antl ruunufucturLniB: flfpartouMit run Into t^odi 

otiier ill Moriit' ... ..;:.l 

I think tliiit tlie e^timatcn might lie much flimpUfltHl. I M.*e no necttitMUv 
of meiitioninff the names of iwiTHoiiH to wh(»ni pnvnient Ih to W rnriflr'. ft 
iscnoufch to t-ay tliat a LtTtuiu uinount uf money (h iit'tMh'<i t<' -of 

otllcorH, food, umLcriaU tu be used iu Jobbing shop, priutlu^ an "'>''f 

etc., etc. 

ACC'OriCTS RKPT IN PBT80X PEPAHTKENT, 

I, ^6«^r<ic/ o/^cfOM«/. — This oon tains, on tho fir^t hhwt. n copy of the 
Account Current and the EijH.'aditurt», urrangwl in ticcor<lanco with the 
headin^'H in the i*8tlmatt'9. 

I do not think tliis a<!rount nooeHsary. 

II. The Account Cui'rcnf. — Tliin euutuinfl (1) - ' 
rcvelvvd froiu Coiujjtiollcr ua per erttiinule, {'>\} ilt 

luneouH sources, suoh us from visitors, ^-onvict**, ..-i-w-.... ...*..,. ;; i.,, 

Tlie advor^o Hide show deposlta for Treaauror*a account, and dijeihur»cJUonKa 
under their appropriate lieadn. 

II I. AMmct 0/ VouL'/ttra. — This sliowa the expenditure in detail, oiucb 
as hi the manufacturing depurtment. 

IV. Afit^tnivt of Ctttih Jiet'iijit9 and ^jqjcndUttrcs, ^ Hiuaxe ba Ui miiuu- 
fact u ring department. 

V. A Wrrkfjj jficjioft ^ As in the manufacturing departmenL TliU 
report Civu-xs great annoyance at tidti prison, lib tlicro i» no l>auk nwumr 
than IMiitiKhiirgh. 

BOOKS, 

I. Jouninf or Iff cord oj I'otiohrrn, — T? '. i ■ 
full hi tlie Hanie manner as in Mk* maim : 

II. ( 'anh Book. — In this charges and titvUi* Ui 
of tiie njfcnt and warden. 

rStatcinent of /oAn ParkhurAf,^ 

I am agent and warden of Clinton prison ; there are 211 acres of Innd In 
the prison fann ; aljout .^0 arres are withtn the prison stockade r the Hfntr* 
owns, in all, fourteen tJiousand seven hundred and ftve(14,7ii'i) ;i' 
])ortion of this land is heavily timbered; It is worth, on tli' 
per acre; the last purchase is' worth $15 an acre, tliouizli 1" 
oefore the im|irovements niiide bv the State it was worth onl\ 
Gerrit iSmitii sold some land in tlie vJeiniiy tliree yeara ago at ^ - , 
the consumption of wood per year is about 812,000 cords. 

Kov€nd}cr 1'*, 
Jiev. JoH. A, Canfleld^ beiniDf duly sworn, deposed and wiid ; H.. 
counect<sl with the prison a«f chaplain a little over five y^ 
object of penal insUtutiona should he, as I rone<'i>-e, tii- 

tlieir lnmatt»s ; this oiijt^jt Is made m mutter iu thu 

ment (»f this pris<in ; the public ^V iiltois of tiii>' : 

our State, should be made to pay tii* ir wnv. ami, it i ■ '' 
plus, or come as nt'iir to thiii point Oi* nmy be ; and tli- 

minister the altUirs of thia prison, ixdh insiwctors anU ^i: . .... 

Ifj' the public lu this respwt. Accordingly their ihougUl and n 
mainly directed to Uiis end. and verv little attention is t'ivtn. < 
tlvely, to tho moral reformation of the prisoners: what i ' 
to promote this eud is, to appoint u chaplain to lake chat 
iK^yond thiH, almoHt nothiucr is done in this direct! ■ 
have an inspector or prison officer, who fakes an int. 
relipioua welfixre of the prisoners, and exerts him&eU luu^.- \n 
improvement; but this is an exception to the general rule, aii 
do iu thlf3 behalf is regarded bv themselves at well a»» utln . v, 

rather outaide of the range of tneir pn>pcr and ordinary dutien; I luve 
just couipteted my annual report for the vear, and otiVr a part of saUl rv- 
port OS evidence before this committee in the words foUowin^tr.t^ wit: 



j.y r»t* voueaers in 
M-nt. 

i.wLioi to the account 
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' The queetion IB ofton ftaked. ought not religious i^)plianoe8 to be more 
iieroos andeffloient? If by this is meant an Increase of religious servii^s. 
re tracts and good books distributed, more private conversations, it might 
w'ell ; but iAxegreattaant'vrouXdBtlll be the teaohlngsof the spirit of Christ, 
eloped and iUostrated in the wise, firm, yet gentle and loving spirit of 
Be who are placed over these men to guide, control, teach and discipline 
ni in their oaily duties and tolls. The aneetion whether this class of men 
L be reformed will never be fairly tested till a wise, intelligent. Christian 
rit breathes not merely througn the chaplain and the services of bis 
>artment, but through all the offleers and all the plans of the institution 
If. Let the chief aim be to take the ignorant, debased and criminal. 
I pass them on, step by step, through that process of mental and moral 
ning which is wisely adapted to give them self-control and make honest 
1 of them ; and then, If failure is the result, it may be time to say they 
not be reformed, but not till then. This is what society, in none of its 
us, has vet done for this class of men. With rare exceptions, they 
e been, from early childhood, under just the influence to make of them 
-;ionate, headstrong men and knaves : and when in self-defense, society 
is them out from her presence, it snould be for their good as well as 
own. Indeed, her surest mode of seif-defemse is, to put them under a 
•ess of training that shall change all their habits of thought, their 
les of life and their aim in living; and thus remedy in some degree 
Bad defects of their early training. No man of Judgment will pro- 
nce this an easy task ; yet an honest eflfbrt In the right direction, I am 
Hdent, will produce results that will bring a rich reward. If it becomes 
ttled principle, as some contend, that these men cannot be made better, 
1 they should not be discharged ; for what good end can be attained by 
inj^ them out to run the same round of riot and crime? The first step 
ittial to reform in our prisons is, to relieve them from the control of 
tical partisans and mere place-seekers. It should be enough to con- 
in the fitness of any man for oificlal position in our prisons, that he 
:s it as a reward for partisan services. Let the place seek the man, not 
man the place: and we shall never have men fit to deal with the 
linal class till this radical change Is made. This is a point dlfflcuit, 
perhaps impossible to reach under our present system of electing and 
ointing prison officers; and if so, the fact ought to be fatal to the sys- 
. One of our greatest wants is, men of character for officers ; and the 
Ltest obstacle in the way is, the greedy clamor of place-seekers de- 
iding pay for party services. Gentlemen, you may think I speak plain, 
1/ou icnow X speak the truth ; and I hope no man will count me an 
:uy because I tell the truth." The convicts in this prison are required 
ork quite as hard under the present system of conducting the labor on 
>unt of the State, as they were while the contract system prevailed ; 
at times, perhaps, they are even more severely tasked ; no more atten- 
is given to, or effort made for the reformation of the convicts by the 
lorities now than under the former system of contract labor. 
". V. JSateSj being duly sworn, deposed and said : Have l:>een connected 
1 the prison, off and on, about eight years ; the last six and a half years 
(lily J have served as guard, keeper, yard keeper, and, for the last year, 
»rincipal keeper; as principal keeper, I have charge of the discipline 
he institution, subject to the genera! orders of the agent and warden; 
administration of punishment is committed to me; the principal pun- 
iienta in use are the shower bath, dark cell, and, for lighter offences, 
iron cap ; during my administration, the punishment of the buck has 
1 used but once ; of the kinds of punishment used, I prefer that of the 
c cell ; I regard its effect upon convicts as at once i>etter morally, and less 
rlous ; but it uses up a good deal more of the prisoner's time, and for 
', reason, the shower bath is more frequently employed ; the amount of 
er used in showering men varies from (say) a pallfUl to two or three 
eU ; I should think the average quantity about four pallsful: the time 
in^ which men are kept in the dark ceil, varies from three or four hours 
liree weeks; under mv predecessor, one man was kept in it for six 
ks ; the averaffe lengtn of this punishment I should judge to be be- 
en one and two days; the prison seems to be conducted mainly as a 
uesa concern, the chief aim being to make it at least self-supporting, 
if possible profitable to the State; very little thought, if any, is given 
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Uie rcfomtatiou of tlie inmates; I think, however, there ha* beeo * 
;lit iiupruveinent in UiIh respect, since the labor has been fuanBircd on 
iv iU'counl inistead of ^n^in^ let out to contractorB; under the prmeaC 
tcm of prison management in New York, I look u|>on attemntoat the 
iTu) 1 (ionofpri- - little better than a farce; and ibe rw^on 

•hni , I't is not >- intended; but if reformation were uuule 

-ul {iitiaiit<»uiit objeci, una nil the arrangements were wiaely adapted 
Jiul fud, tlitj meiiiiH kindly and patiently applied, It la my ImIM ibai 
irniatiou would L>e accomplished in the great minority of CAM«« 
oncjih II. Stnifh, M. D., being duly aworn, de(>ofieii and 6«id : I Uavd 
I conuect^'d witn the prison seven j'ears, as physician ; I am n-qiilnsJ 
e present whenever the punishment of the shower bath U i- ' J 

reason why I am required to be prenent, I preaame to be '1 

hmt currying the punishment beyond the Ixiunds of aafr't^ .- 

nent I consider it not nafe to inflict without a careful ex f 

1 ciifie; the condition of the heart and lungH must be aaoii ui ^1 

ny organic disease of either of those organs shows itself, it \' «> 

Joua u* subject the prieoner to showerinjj. and in such case th- 
It, as a general thing, is forbidden; in tiie case of rupture an^' -i 

»ies of heuda4.-he, it is necessary to observe the effect of showej ' j y 
blv, and to arrest it the moment any ill elfects appear; not uuSre— 
iitly it hos Impiicned that I have felt bound by a sense of duty io int«r* 
I, either by forbidding it or by arrewtin^ it; I nave known ■ '. ro 

riou** conhenuenccrt have resulted from tlie use of tlie i>h I 

i known pulmonary and bronchial complaints to ensue fum. , i\ 

hiHtanee since my connection with the prison, death ha* ii >• 

ilted from Its use; I have also known casea in which the eon- n 

le recipient has seemed to be permanently injured by it; these injuii'!*, 
others of Himllar kind, have resulted from an excessive use of the jmui- 
lent; when it has been inflicted in moderation, such i ^l 
ly if ever occurred; the prisoner is required, Lwfore un 
Ishment, to strip himBelf entirely naked, the effect of win. u 
, ij< to nroduee a sense of shame and dt^grudatlon, and to hw o 

ner in nisown esteem ; I consider the punishment of the shti\i, ,. : i , 
the reasons above stated, not a little objectionable, an<l would l»e k: i«l 
^e it replaced by something l>etter; I believe tliat moral means w«.'ul«l 
ilTective in the great majority of cases, but the diflicultv here i.-*. th, 
agencies would requiri* for their wise and effective application, kee^ 
of a higher cJiaracter and a riper Judgment than many of those WDi 
receive these appointments. 

November SO, 1888. 

%(irewWlUiains^ being duly sworn, deposed and said: I am a mtuifn 
of bloom iron, and have been engaged in that business for 
; I carried on the business as a contractor two and a quarter 
X*iU prihou; on the invitation of the innpcotors, I Bubsetiuenlly at;ted 
>riutendent of the Iron department for nearly three montlts, durii 
sickness of Mr. I*arkhur»t, in the fall of ISW ; the value of w-- ' 
[t\mni the ground, l>efore it is cut. is from 25t-oo<)cts oerc^jrd. ac- 
tion ; four miles from tiie i^rison 1 would not value it as hi; 
s; the cost of cutting and piling kiln wood was. last year, 75 i r < 

; this year 1 shouJtl think it would be about 62] cents; split r 

iig mill would cost for cutting about 2>j cents more ; the co»t of ; 

d tu the pritH>u would hi: from $1.75 t^) fJ.:^ |>er con.!, acoirdii 
HOC, it being unden!(tood that the greatest distance does m' I 

ndles; wood is wortli in the prison yard, when green, $3 i" 
m dr>', its value would l>e the s;ime, with the int'-r.-.^ mI*'-* 
d and all other material should l>e inventoried at 
there has been a fall in the market, in which ca-- . i, 

>d at the market ]>riee: business men never antiL-tiniio u ptxiOl uu 
i, ; the cost of charcoal uelivered in the prison, I should sfiy, would be 
t $8 i)er lU) bushels; I think Thorne and Watson got $1.1^5 per ton for 
ore in the mine; in the fall of 1804, and the early part of lHti8, I paid 
ft for the same ore within the prison yard; tlie coat of mini' ! ; . 

^g the ore to make it ready ft»r the forge, la aljout $6.75; i 
Its would cost, including the ore and its preparation, about ,^1 ^ •>; ij_ 
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240 pounds; nail iron oosto about $80 per ton, same weight; refined 

e shoe iron 00619 about $86 per ton of 2,240 pounds ; bar iron costs about 

it ton, same weight ; all kinds should be Inventoried at cost price ; at 

G cost of materials, nails would cost about $4.60 per keg ; for storage, 

i^e, fireifffat and commiaston on nails, I would think the average allow- 

* shoulobe about 60 cents per keg ; I should think it would be right to 

y for interest on the capital employed; business men have to pav Inter- 

an allowance should also be made for wear and tearof macninerv; 

manufaotare of nails Is a very fluctuating business; when nails sell for 

than $6 per keg, my opinion is. that at the present cost of manufac- 

ig them, it is a losing business if made fh>m bloom iron; when the 

er novr within reach of the prison Is all cut off, my opinion is that the 

u facture of nails cannot be conducted to advantage ; but there is timber 

witliin reach of the prison, and for many years to come, should say 15 

3 at least ; since the convicts have been worked on State account, they 

been more pressed and much more labor gotten out of them than was 

ase under the contract system ; from my observation while superin- 

L>iit af the iron department, in 1865, and since, I should say that the 

^reat object In view is to make as many kegs of nails as possible ; the 

tuation of the convicts does not appear to me to enter into the thought 

B authorities, except so &r as the chaplain is concerned, who is wholly 

aeartily devoted to that work. 

Auburn Vbibon, October 28, 1868. 
G^. SctHsbuty^ agent and warden, being duly sworn, testified as follows : 
<fe Simpson have the sash and blind contract, expiring August SI, 1871 ; 
is for lOO men at 55 cents per day, and is still in operation at the same 
; yesterday they employed 60 men ; the contract is kept so low for 
reasons : first, thev have no shop-room for so many men ; they claim 
there "was a verbal understanding that thev were not bound to take 
SO men ; the shop-room has not been extenaed ; I looked to an exten- 
>f the shop-room, and the contractors plead the verbal agreement ; I 
ted this to the Inspectors, and the matter has lain along without ac- 
second. we have not had ihe men to give them ; the average employed 
em during the year has been about 60 men, I think ; these contractors 
promptly ; their men are all full pay men ; I corrected a practice I 
1 on my accession to office, of rating men at one-half and one-quarter 
n contracts ; there is nothing in any of the contracts entitling the Con- 
ors to apprentices ; all contracts require that all the men on them shall 
id the full price stipulated ; a day's work in prison Is about two-thirds 
ay outside ; the contractors have what they term a day's work ; about 
itls&en foremen are, I think, employed In the sash and blind rooms : I 
none of them work in the shop; they merely supervise tfie work; 
>ntractor provides fUel for shop ; I found when I came here, the State 
urnishing waiters to the contractors; usually one waiter is furnished 
^h keeper ; say two waiters to each 100 men ; I am told thev are usu- 
men somewhat disabled ; the contractors for sash and blinds fUmish 
own men ; the State supplies water to all the contractors, for which 
pay no rent ; it is a part of the contract to ftimish water, and compen- 
i is made in the contract ; the contract (sash and blina) pays $250 a 
no other contract pays for water ; two keepers are employed In the 
tnd blind shop ; no extra g^uard ; the State here ftimishes stoves and 
>y the contract; the shop-room, by contract, is 235 feet long, and 37| 
^iile ; It is a one-story building ; the keepers are not allowed to receive 
ratulty fh)m contractors or others for any services In their official 
Ity ; the hame contract expired September 1, 1868; the labor is con- 
1, and arrangements are made for its renewal for one year from Octo- 
for the same number of men. at the same price ^58 cents) per day ; 
has been no intermission in the working ; contracc calls for 100 men ; 
'day 95 men worked ; it will average 93 men ; the inspectors thought 
;er to i^new the contract for a year than to advertise ; the contractors 
wlilins to renew at the same price and same number of men ; they 
«d a reduction in the price ; I did not understand that it was claimed 
he discipline had run down, or that the men did not work as well for 
of food or any thing of the kind ; the contractors run their own en- 
aud have the water free ; the contractors are not in arrears ; they onlv 
>y citizen laborers as foremen; four keepers are in that shop, which 
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IS iwoRtorles; no extra guard U omj.Ioyed . hnnie »hor 

the SUt«? koeps the resiTvoir of wuLer full, aiifl the mn; r 

themscIveH ; keof - . i aliuwed to n. - 

I. M. KaaU-rly, t t 31, 1S71 ; it c 

• :«' ^^iatconlru. : inroe; tiiouw. 

18 l>5' these contrftotors, 1 think, are not in 
and their own entjiue, and imy no wator r. , 
no extra Wiit4.hmeii rt»4ijire(l ; thuy ocoupy r 
213 k'ot louK, each two Hoors ; U»o cahinot i<m , 

Uh has U-i'u uiniulled for di-fault In thL^coatnu t-.f .,u Uie -.xi ri 

theri'iihout^M- it ..ftll8 iorvr, im-n. at 67 t'onl^ « duv ; ! think J 

are employ ed in it on uu avvru^e ; tlie coutruetor Is m ■ 
cIosiijK up work, at 75 ceiitn ; he has paid ti.at sum . 
annulled; it wiw unnulled heeause Lhy contraetor u.,, ...r^:. ,v ... 
Mlien the contract waH aauulled. th« contrttcU>r owed S:;4,744:;i6 > 

arranged by payment of . ' '. 

TndorsK'd note '" 

Deposit with comptrouer ::::";':; — " •* ' 

Lieu on toola. etc ^ '""" ***"" « .„^. 

..J'l V .'!!'i^'^'?*' ^^ Vr^^'^'*^ ^y JndulRenw of the in*.peotow : th* (.»" 

good; the deht is well secured; the oontr • - ! ' =• i : , 

aot been good, and they could not eollr 

eoraplaiu of any fault or oniiwion on tii i 

u:4cd their own engine and paid no water rent- t 

crs, i think; mi extra suardri; Dunn. Gav A C 

IJeeenilKT 31, lsi[7 ; that contract calle^i for '2oO tuvu, at 6(» rente a dav - 

; "j^O , ftfter January - they worke<l no men in the priw^n ; the present c^ri^ 
tractor in John I>unn, Jr. ; Ixi^ contract call, for 3.W men At Mi^'^^n^^^A 
one hundred uf them are mildet to Pancotv^t, Sa*re A Co" 1 1 ^^ ^ 

luenmi June ift), isii^. and Is for three years the men eir, 
average 220 on main c<uitract, and 73 on auU'ontnicf i ,. 

^ pay promptly; Uuuq was oue of the firm of Dunn Gli\ . 

their own power and pay no water rent; thev employ ten i , 

UiHin and tw.) on HuU-oiitract; I don't know the pHce paid'ltvJ' 
feme & Co. : Paneoa**t Hajfe & Co. did not bid for the contract- tfti^ ■ 
Ma. not advei-tist.l until the Le^ri.Kluture adjourned; the onh ' 

lecived waa from John Dtinn; Dunn's otter wiw 40 ;>ents • ii/., 
*!Ti ^T •'!*'** '^"'■.^"^ttU numben* of men ; tlie surethr« of 'the ..i.. 
tor luid an interest in the contract, and were anxioun to close up t! 
ness, I think the busjncfts is prot^tahle ; Barlier, Hheldon & (\. ^ i 

lpiiii40 eeuls perday, about e^jually divided; about IW on an 
^employed; they luive au engine and also a water-wheel ; thev i.uv :^^} a 
\lu!^r! ''^^^ water.power, and they pump all the water for the nl^M;^ for 
UHpuTi>o*<eH; nine W-]>er« ai'c employed no extra gruardH : th. .^ , 
Ji? ^ W' promptly; I think they have made it prorttabie - 
rS. I f r n ' '^'^ '"^\* f*" '4?''*P"'^"'*"f contract : I don't know wh. 
If ViV I n '^V ^""^^f^ » ^^^^ machine and axie men are all on 1 1 , 
■ i ihjuk they have nine or ten foremen ou both hraucheft of th. 

I; n ..; M, > if ''""f ^'" ^'"r^! '*'"'**^'^ *" '*^*^ *^'«'« '^n^J tailors' . .;„. 

\tt LI \ *"JI**'^'^^:»^' '"'*! ti'e amount is paid Into the Ktflte t no 

Mui ing la^t lihcul year was y^yjJi ; | have occasionallv foun<l 

iCi^n f ""i^*"*^ eacaoes; these articles are Intro.luml by visit., 
u.n^'?,? I y"*^**V;¥ «upolie« tosliops; we have occuoionalfv lonn-i 
Kuidence carr ed through coiitractorH ; have not traced li<iU' 

^remen or oilieers ; 1 can't my that contractor* or their I-, 

W..I u!;..,'^?'^ ^"^•- ^^!""^ suffer through their presence, inrid.-ntalU ; 1 
'^f n^J^^^^^^^^ contnietora'are in th. iWwt 

pf rci>ortinK dwobcdience of orders and neglect or in.Holen. ' 

nU?nfTr'r^ ''''^'^/''*"?^^*'"^*"'' i'^inishment; we don't 

plaint of forciueu ; wheal the keeper receives the report, ht ;... ......... , 
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f In- limiK ilu* man L-'Uilty, In- nin^irts totlu' juituipEil ktt'piT; T (hinU 
ii'ii nr<' ru'vrf imriNluil f"Ut in ilii' incsciuc of the jpriitcipnl kri'ia'i' — 
•t t'y putting <'ii llu' iron ru^j ; tlir koi»iif r m-Xs uini<T my guiii/ru.1 cliarj^c ; 
jnisUmento employed ar« the cup, ekwe oon^neiiieut, shower bath, low 
fvitb confinement In the duneeon: in my experience, no man has 
punished so severely as to disable him ; I have no rule as to the length 
lie a man is kept in a dark oell ; usually for short periods, Taiying 
twenty-four hours to three or four days, and I think never longer; in 
t cell men are sometimeiB confined for a longer period ; the officers are 
lowed to perform any extra service, for which they receive pay firom 
:ate ; the keepers are not allowed to act as instructors In any depart- 

except in the State shops : they act as foremen in all work done for 
ate ; If the State worked the convicts, I should think well of having 
3 foremen clothed with the power of keepers : the prisoners do over- 

tiiere im no rule by which overwork is regulated; men may be stimu- 
:o overexertion by the extra pay, but it might be regulated so as to be 
> tit to the convict and the State ; the only stimulus of which I taa 
is paying the men for overwork ; I have known men induced to do a 
arge day's work, aud I find that the conduct of men Is prejudiced by 
e contractors thereby oome under obligation to the convict; having 
lar^e day's work, they hold this out as a standard to other convicts, 
ireaten to report for underwork, if they ftdl to oome up to it ; foremen 
^ ^ot a convict to do a large oay's work by rewards, have insisted 
e siiould keep up to that standard, or report him for punishment ; I 
t aware that contractors have suffered by stagnation of business ; I 
leard no complaint on that ground ; when I came here I found that 
tice of storekeeper was a myth ; the duties were dischaxved outside 
law ; I ' found the yard keeper purchasing, the kitchen keeper pur- 
p;, the tailor and hospital keeper and storekeeper and agent buying 
es ; I satisfied myself that no effort would be made towfl^ economy 

this mode of doing business ; I felt called upon to make the pur- 
; I g^ave directions, with the approval of the inspectors, as to uieir 
aa prescribed by law, and required every thing to go into the store- 
's nands, and to be used only on requisitions: the keepers perform 
luties to my satisfia^tion, and they seoond all my efforts ; I don't 
any tliat should be removed; we have suspended all that have been 
uent ; I regard the chaplain as eminently fitted for the place he 

X liave felt that he was away too much for the good of the prison ; 
) been absent about a month ; in his absence he arranges with 

the officers to perform his office duties; such an arrangement 
res with the duties of thai officer; it Is his duty to see to the corre»- 
ice of the prisoners : he gets permission for a protracted absence from 
tpectors ; General Hammond is inspector in charge at present, and 
en since 1st of October ; the meetings of the in8j>ectorB have been 
rice in four months, and frequently at intervals ; I think the Inspec- 
.ve, in. the aggregate, spent naore than a week at each prison during 
Lonth ; each visit would be brief; it is better to divide the time and 
the -week at different times ; that would be more convenient for us ; 
; remember an instance of an order being made without consulting 
lere is no bathing-room here. 

es £>, HvMouy being duly sworn, tesUfled as follows: Am physician 
on , and have been since January 1, 1862 ; In that time I have served 

Ave different wardens, Kilpatrick, McNeill. Conkling, Augsbury 

lisbury ; whenever it is known that a change Is to take place the om- 
;come remiss, and it takes new men a good while to get control; 
1,1 changes ordinarily relax disoipline, and create a necessity for 

nnent ; Mr. Conkling succeeded McNeil, who was warden only one 
:>he change to Conkling had a Worse effect upon the discipline than 

tlie others; the keepers under McNeill wore not fit persons; the 
;tors complained that they could not get along ; it took a long time 
Conkling to re-establish disoipUne ; Conkling was warden about a 
id a half; he restored the dlsdpline so as to satisfy contractors; his 

failed and he resigned ; Mr. Augsbury took his place; there was no 
! of keepers or of policy under Augsbury; the discipline was good; 

been clerk under Conkling ; Augsbury was here nearly two years 
it and warden; he was removed; General Bamum had come In as 
ate, No. 10.1 84 
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lnep<^ct4)r, and he claimed that it was hfs provlnee to n&meftBMa to fkU m- 
vacunoy. the man was not ready to come, and Atiir^bury toofc ^eplat-r, tn 

teMii^ii when Mr. Salisbury eume; It wa« • ^ ' ' - ' ^ - ■! ^ ■ ■ M*e 

hrtv by JjinuAr>', 1H07, but he did not eonjtj = •• , 

uri ' ' ' V tbtniffht the conditions hud tM-*ii wui\t.ii «<r n- i nti 

I' ik'H, whereupon the inspectors removed him; : cs 

M' Hrurmt him; the insi^iectors ofTertni Uj px— ' a r« - it- 

t' if lie would re^icn ; there was no < t i- 

iiii . ' i^^e of warden ; the principal officers i. i , ^ ,.• ; 

tliiuk Mr. Sahnbury in the rnoiit competent man for w&rdeti fcinee 1 hitv« 
been here; AuHtin >va« principal keeper when I earae here, under Kirk- 
tuitrick ; Austin punished a K^txJ many by the yoke; Topper <;r .ua 

Inxpt^'torut the same time, and he thoupflit as I did; the boar- ! m 

resolution pn^hibiting surh punishment, exeept in the pr^--" 
phyHioJan ; Austin was turned out and (iallup uame in, ain 
puniah unless I wan present; a ohange took piare in the ! ..u 
ineu in consequence ; the yoke is occasionally uwed now. 

Oliver T. Mau, l>einf7 duly Hworn, testified u» foHowa: T am clerk of tho | 
prltton; I don't think of any chauKc that has been i' -^y 

ortlce under Mr. Salifiburj'; there have l>een some st- , • Lk 

wuete in the pri^ion ; heret4»fore coutraclH for coal have I'co: lj- 

KUHt, deliv^.'rahle when wanted, and paid for at the market \ ••?• 

livered; we have this year received it all, paying •'"'' ''i" <1 

at the time of umkinK the eontract ; I have teen r - -« ; 

Mr. Augsburv was warden when 1 came here; Mi *- "lo 

changes in the indues of HUppliea of all kindH; this hua be«u a euiviiik to 
the Htate; every tiling now (^oes throuprli the storekeejier'tii hnnH**. nh'l Is 
iHflUed on requiHitlons; the statute Ih now eom]>lied with ; tli- « n 

Bavlu>E; in Cowellin^, soft Hoap and other thinjifi: the wui^te in to 

different keei>erH ; In the fall, wlien we buy beef, the hani« :ii. . -tf 

the other part^ of the animal are wild, and sonxctimi.'M otlir^rs In. U- 

cerHare allowed to have coats, flhoe« and Hlinperw made from Htjit^ - .. , -.•■*4, 
IJie supplier bein^ charged at cost and the labor at HO cent* a day ; tiitri? la 
but littfe chance Tor abune in thin ; the tailor has to account for all the Hup- 
plies; miscellaneous eurnin^i^ conalut of any thinj;c that in received upon 
Boies other than convict labor, and pay for lK>ani of United Slates c<»n- 
vict«; we don't kwp hotfs now; we get $25.42 a month for »wdl; lher« 
ia nothing e^^timated for a month that has not been bought or is vx- 

{lected to be bought for the month; I don't rememLM?r ihnt "v *•>-' 'or 
ia.s ever staid a week at the prison ; I don^t think they avi-i in 

a mouth; the ordinary viBita of the tns[>ector in charge ai* •^' ■ to 

three days; sometimes he comes two or three times a mouUi; (.Tfiwrml 
Hammond has never l«een in charge of this prison until tliis moutti : tli4-«rv 
Jiave been a great many changes iu the keepers since I liave 1 • ' »•; 
we liave now a better class of men than heretofore; no man wh" to 

intoxication Is allowed to be liere ; profanity is not allowed in tl> >i ; 

no papent are allowed iu the priwrn, and no smoking; the chnp; •■« 

the letters for convict* and distributes them oncv a week t<» th' - : 

he waM here about a week ago; he has t)eeu abseut at»out a moni) d 

on; he was here one or two days a week ago; I think he preii- li -^u 



was an lfi*p<:^o- 



Bundays ago; the principal keeper keeps the time tHM>k. 

Dr. J. A. Bate«^ being duly sworn, dei>o»ed and said : I wi 
tor when the five year contrwt for work in the fjuarries at S 
let to Walker; Forrest and General Uarnum were the otl- 
the coutnict was negotiated by all the inajwctors ; Walker oiii.> ■> 
imi men, and we gave him all'he wanted ; he did not empl<\V lb i 
wheiilleft; his coutruct for one year was approaching it* end: f' 
but one lime kilu and that belonged to 8anda ; Bands is. Son had bad 
tract for burning lime from the marble ; the Htate charged him 75 v 
dav for the men, and 25 cents a ton for the stone delivered at tlx ' 
only employed about the kiln from three to five men ; this hn 
operation for several years ; he was slow and in arrears li> ' 
he took the limestone which waa got out in tlie other o]» 
pieces were cut; after that 8anda had to get his stone u ... 
they connected their interesta; Walker put the railnaid i 
three mouths' service were at Hing Slug, and Walker's mo 
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ten ofT: he B&id he could not work men to adA'antnfce ; I inslBtod that ho 
IiIm whole UN) men, and ho protected ni^uhiMt it; he clalmf^dand 
the men w**re gmnl for nottiin^ to him ; he.^aid he wafliuakfiig 
liittlnu lunnuy; thfTM wan n fei'lhig with tht- iii»pec*tors that 
'oft Lim*.' when it would be better for the Stftt<.' to have the 
1^-^ tw Jurnlwh mari)k'for pubHe buildliip* ; lh(> f^ubjeet of hurninf^ lime 
ot diseUHst'd to my recollection ; I went out of office Dect-niluT 31, 
Ji^'.irdHley wji* warden whvn 1 bcoanio in**i)ector, and he did not 
! hat the lime burning was of any account ; Hands complained 
1-1 make but Utile, and he wa« in arreare to the ^*tate for the few 
lit*, cuiployed, and for the stone; I think that all the men at Auburn 
lUl Uavt^ been let on reasonable terms for making ahoes, by a pro[»er 
' ' A'o always favored the workin^r of convicts by the 8t*itc, and 
u; contract Hysteni, with a view to the improvement of the 
.....i the benefit of the Htate ; under the coutract syatcm if money 
I he contractor makes it, and in ca»o of loss the Htnte t«u»»tainH It, as 
: ructor docH not pay; I think Augsbury wa8 a ^(khI agent, one of 
t I ever knew ; I think all the able bodied convicts at Slnj? ^^In^ 
^^^ be let on contracts, or employed by the Htate; I would prefer Hhoct) 
»ny other work; everv keeper in charge of a ganj^ of men Hiiould hav» 
prnolieal knowledge of the work being done, and every foreman nhoutd 
Uiority of a kee[>er ; I was inspector »\x yeare ; as reformatorlet, 
ir State prisons under the preseril systfrn of management Aft 
i.t :ii»liing what they might be made to accomplish under utiother 
political changes in the officerH of the priAons have a decidedly 
effect upon tlie diecipline and the convicts ; the contract «j'stcni 
tfiivorable to discipline and the bt»Ht go<Hl of the convlcta; I think there 
me genuine reformation;) of convicts in prison ; the number in Mnntll, 
many, e»i>eeially tlie young prisoners go out worse than they came In; 
r the contract system, convicts cannot l>e obitsnified and placed iu the 
favorable condition for improvement. 
John Dunn^ Jr., being duly Kworn, de|Kwed and said: I reside in Os- 
wego ; I wa8 one of the firm of Dunn, Gay & Co. ; my partuen* residc<l In 
Syracuse; I have been a contractor in this prison since Pocember, IHOtt, I 
iliink: the present contract ia in my own name; I have Jive other jwirt- 
nerft, Janict* McKlUa, of Hyracute, one of the sureties on the old contruct, 
E. B. >'ichol8, T. B. Fitch, ftlso one of llie old sureties, CJeorge BarlH?r, of 
Auburn, L. W. Bisrnell, alHo of Auburn; th«^y becume interentcd after the 
making of the contract with mc, and lieforc the men were ready to go to 
work; no other jwrson ha» had an inU'rc5*t in the contract with mc ; I con- 
ferred with thc8e gentlemen before making the contract, and the arrange- 
ment had been conditionally made between us; I made a fonmtl written 
propOHui for the contract, and made that on the day of the meeting, and 
prepared it liere: no other bids were In: I talked with General Burnum 
about the form of the bid, and he referred me to the agent ; this was nine 
dajTi before, and while llie advertisement was running; nothing was said 
a»tx>tho price; Pancoast. 8age A Co. and I had a little talk before the con- 
tract; lliat was as to tbe numi>er of men ; I did not want ho many, and 
tticy agreed to take 100 off my hamls ; thev pay ine 4-5 cents per day ; my 
impression is that the inspectors did not kuow of this understanding; 1 
knitw iif no one else hero on that business; we bad an Interview with Pan- 
ooost, 8uge A Co. soon after the advertising of the work ; the contractor 
was roiiuiretl by the advertisement t<» take from 25«> to 500 men ; Pancoast, 
gage A tlo. were unwilling to take so many men, but would take HX) men : 
meii would have lx>en let more readilv iu fewer numbers, (swiy) in 5<) or 100 
meu; tmr first contract was protltakile; the value of our niacliinery and 
tools is 11 little less than i^lo.ixJO; I had no conversation with any 8tiit« 
prlfw^n official about advertising before its publication ; Barnum thought we 
hjid Utter take a contract for a year ; we ran Into January, working the 
Dumi, Uay A Co, contract; we worked some men without pay; Ctcnernl 
Baruuni said to me we might work the men without pay ; we worked men 
without pay until about the adlournment of the legislature; we worked 
iwftllian :i50 from some time in January until alxjut tlie first of April, or a 
liitlf hiUT, without pay; no compensation was made, directly or indl- 
rwlly, for the work to any one ; the suggestion was maue bv General Bar- 
nam* aftt-r a conference here; they thought it better that tne men should 




tizen labor; I have bntl i 

UilBcuUy (growing out ■ 
tit when we Untk tbe pre«*Ml ci 
»ou of tl»e year ; we (kre now gtn i 

better, in vluw i>r tbe oomparulive imj^ 

through their work at2o'cU>t^k, anil •- 

ull Ket through before the boil rlni;r» for < 

' wu»h up and return to their places anti rea«i ; ! 

to rcjHjrt men for j^uaiahraent : Aia'*^b"fv ^rn.) v, 

other coutraetors; tb« o<;nvict9 snu 
or; we aUow them a eonnjiiOcration, ^ 

I; when I C4ime here, I found batanoeh duu the > 
Itih I felt txuind to pay ; the babinee^ nin from |l(Ni ' 
ft; I have never known a convict to overwork Ui ^ 
Bona employed an InHiructors; none of these worf 
traf'tor.H Iiuvo not nulTered from u depr^Mj^ion nf V. 
}nriu9 />. TufUr, behig duly sworn, deposed and - 

uiiurUf and have been since June, iwi7; I w^^ 
iolnt4;d here; I have four m««» under me. all 
t>ers in tbe kltcboa asaiat me ; all the ^uppllotf pi 
le into my JiaudH ; usually tlie Uf^ent advises mr ■ 
ho jJureJia^s always come with the articles ; lb' 

enter them in my money book ; we compare the i>iii vnn u 
luoa^ure and wei^h all the articlea and oxamitie tb*.* quality ; ' 
-he name stands for tJie entry of tlie g(X)dft; we jKwt ih"' 
fcr; supjdieM are iMsued on a requlHition of agent or kit 
ki rctjuiHitioua arc imnieiUately entered in a bottk with m 
lipt of the person presenting the requislllon. and I ini m-u:. 
articles delivered, the Hame lui on rt»ceipt, nnn int4>nd l«» li" il U' 
deliveries are pt;uted on the ledger, and I make thoni baianire. 

Extract from t/ic principal kcepcr^s report q^ a&tcn^e*. 
Nuno*. Office. Da>« proMat. Dtya ftt>MOt B«Moa« tor ab 

, Ito», AujhibU i^OA. CluplalD. 90 % BwioeMlqr I 

Beui. " " Id H " 

Oct - •• 4 8T •* 

Oeiober?-^ 

'organ Augthury^ being dul^' 8Wom, teRUfied as foUown : I wa^ 
burn prison for two years, and agent and wanlen froii \t -'t 
Semt>er, 1807; while I was a^ent, it waa the cuyt*>ni I" 
ttnploy half-pay men; I found it exiHtin^ to a lar^e ex;. ... 
re ; I reduced it as fast as 1 could, and when I left there 
: of the 300 on contract, about forty were half-pay men ; 1 
;bat number earned full pay ; I don't think any of the (■• 
for the working of prison convicts as apprentices for i 
; I was troul>leo by the brin>?iiig in of c<mtrabaud ai . ' 

I* foremen; I found liquor in the shops, Miid to have I 
emeu, and it led Ui disonler and punisliment of tkie tmii « in 
ItraclorH and foremen interfered with discipline; the »hower 
principal puniHbment; the buck and yoke were used; I 

>wn of men being physically injured by punisluuent; I w«*t - 
'in my instructions as to punishmeikt; it Man the duty of the i 
be present; I don't know, of my own knowledge, that nr 

ived extra pay beyond that allowed by law ; I was infonnoil 

1 that a keeper wa* receiving extra pay from a r ' : 
rn the amount; I don't think we f<mn*d it nei' 

xds or kccjjers, except on one occasion ; the shotj c. -;;.-....■ . 
& Co. cxpireil wliilc I was there; the contractors were ii* 
te a little less than SlOjKX) ; stringency of the money mat > 
iou of business, they alleged as the cause; Fenton* tlnally i 
it was secured before the reletting, or rather Fenton bid oil 
krded the contract, and was required to pay up bis indebt* 
did; I think the contract was advertitied; there was hoi i* 
t the men were unemployed; keepers are not allowed to txK\, ju* i 
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s ; X should prefer that foremen should be clothed with the powers of 
-^ pers when oonviots are worked bv the State ; when I first acted as clerk, 
found convicts doing overwork By a resolution of the board of inspee- 
*H, passed before I came there; the privilege of overwork was afterwa^rd 
ulished ; the reason, as I understood, was that the men exerted themselves 
J uiuch and injured their health ; frequently the convicts were stimulated 
oxtra exertion by presents of articles ; I should have called the cabinet 
ntrctct a success, and I think I would have made it a success ; they owed 
o ^5tate a large sum, but I had secured It by a personal contract ; this con- 
ict was not annulled while I was there; prisoners were not allowed to 
ork for-the officers ; it was prohibited ; the whole revenues of the prison 
ore the moneys received from the treasury ; some contractonf complained 
' t lie depreeeion of business ; some had ready sales at all times for their pro- 
acts ; no dtiaen waa allowed to work on contracts inside ; the inspector in 
aar^e never staid at the prison a week in a month ; they never s&id over 
A-o days ; Dr. Bates oame very near the requirements of law ; Clark gave the 
rirton but little attention ; he was in the minority, and was there but very 
i ttle ; we employed substitutes for officers the best we could find ; I put them 
n myself, and selected the best I could find ; from March, 1867, 1 had store- 
leepers ; the books were kept by the storekeepers, so that thev could be un- 
leristood, and the balances were brought down every month ; the storekeeper 
Altered all the bills and weighed and measured all the articles ; they did not 
: uke account of stock every month ; we had no checks except the account to 
*how whether any thing had been stolen ; the supplies were issued by myself 
in writing ; a requisition book was kept and that was signed by me ; at the 
close of the month I sigrned the requisitions that had been filled up during 
the month ; I did not find that we were short of any articles ; the duties of 
storekeeper do not require more than one man ; the man appointed was not 
lit to do the duties ; and another man was appointed to do them -the assist- 
ant then did, and as I understand, still does the duties ; Captain liConard is 
the assistant ; the inspectors gave no reason for employing two men ; Tuttle 
iH from Onondaga county, and is, as I understand, a relative of General Bar- 
num ; they are cousins by marriage, I think ; I nave been so informed ; it 
was my duty to purchase supplies ; Leonard purchased sometimes by my 
orders ; I always tried the market to see where I could get them best; I 
had conversation with Bamum and Forrest also : I told Forrest, Tuttle waa 
incompetent, and I suggested tlvit if he (Tuttle), was to keep the place, 
Leonard should do the duties ; he spent his time In the storeroom ; I had 
the market outside of Auburn ; Mr. Ives was chaplain, and I can't say he 
performed his duties faithfully ; a year ago Mr, Ives was absent attending 
political meetings ; he went at the request of the inspectors ; he has been 
absent on other matters ; he goes off for pay, as I understand, sometimes; 
I think I am safe in saying he is gone one-fourth of the time, each year I 
was there; perhaps one-third; I complained to the inspectors and they 
finally ordered Eductions from pay. and the first month thereafter, I 
deducted about $20 from Mr. Ives; after that he got permission ; we had 
some good men "among the keepers ; a good many were incompetent, im- 
moral and intemperate, and we had more of that after Bamum came, than 
before; the effect upon the discipline was bad ; as reformatories our prisons 
are a failure ; men are there educated in crime ; the effect of bad keepers 
was felt throughout the prison ; the same class of men were employed aa 
guards; the inspectors never examined the men as to qualifications; they 
were appointed upon political recommendations ; Dr. Button performed 
Ivea' duties In his absence, until he became disgusted, and then I did them, 
and after that I got Mr, Leonard to perform them ; Ives would generally 
make arrangements for preaching; the inspectors violated the law in 
remaining in charge of prisons longer than allowed by law ; Bamum was 
in charge here eight months that year ; keepers are not allowed to swear or 
use profane language or to come on the premises intoxicated ; I never hsid 
to apply a penalty ; there was no work done in State shop for officers while 
I was in the prison ; I discharged a man for having work done by convicts, 
and he has been reinstated. 

Dr. Button^ re-examined : Have served, as before stated, under five dif- 
ferent administrations ; during that time the main object of all these dif- 
ferent administrations, as far as I can Uidge, has been to make the prison 
^y Ite way, and earn a surplus if possible ; I think there has been a desire 
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on the pnpt of those who hiive cv'^T^fH and ac!mlnlpt"r"4 'i' 

log niy conufctioii with It, for ti vtMiU'iit of tin 

hifci^ Ix't'i) lillle or iio/aiM tm III' , t - in the reforrn.i i ■ 

ohiH«, atul. t!<m»e(j|ueutly, little elfort put forth <iirtf«.*Lly in thul emi ; if 

reformation wero to be r»a<1e the leadinfj: object of the iHscipliTif*, I think 

that the whole Hyntem would have to he reitiodeleil and radi 

InlrmUiceii; if I were eJiarped with oriyaiiiRinff u pPi!*o!i, nri- 

make reformation theeliief uim, i would endeavor so to nrrun^;' 

as to put llie fttte of the firisoner In a ^rreat measure In h\n ov 

would have diflerent jfriulf^ ^»i' ■i-i^He*! to widrli lie RhonM Iw ■., 

his conduct nierite*! »ueh f ' . and he Hhould he 

do well by coiitinuullv incr* - j nvilcKi's iie the rew :; i 

so that ho{K* should oe an evur-iietive pnnelple in hlK breiiat; 1 woulil u 

Ran 17^ H sehool for the inBtruetion of the ignorant, where thevflhoid^i V 

thontUKJily iuHtrueted in the hi^ tf iin ordiuarv r 

I would seek to introduce the \<: •,{ in<iividuuh 

tieiible, so that the instruetlonn t^hulikI be adopted t* 
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mitriilly om well as IntelUH'tually ; I would have each prisoner nut in 

HeHaion of the complete knowledfte of a trade, ho that lie fihoulii li;iv(*l 

means of earning a livelihood when he goes out; of course, m 

liglous instruction t^hould be luade prominent throughout the v 

of liicarueration ; in order to aeeomplinh these objects, the labor of 

prison would have in Ih> organized ui>on a ditlerent hasig from Ihiit mow . 

use: the contract sT»'stcni would have to l>e discarded, ui, ' ' 

worked by the inHiltuiioii iiwjlf ; I would have the con\ 

labor to the decree of earning tlieir own living. rt*'_— i- r. - 

eseenlial reformatory agency ; I would abolish all v\. iin 

and substitute those of a mural nature in the diMcipliii' , i - ni 

iti a deprivation of privileges; I regard laUtr as highly refi 

rightly organised, but as conducted here, at present, It ia oft<-i 

at least, physically; for instance, in the shoemaking departmt^nt^ the 

are arranged in teanin of six or eight, and each one learns only chat po 

of the trade of a shoemaker which l>e longs to his pluce in the team, ai 

hia work brings only one set of muHelee into play; a man may work hci 

many years at the business of making shoes, antl he will h"v.* kim i^ ii|" 

piece of the trade, so U» rt]a*ak. when he goes out; I beli> if 

may be made reformat4>ry and at the same^time self-Busttu 

think that it »houhl l>e inculcated ui>un the prisoners, thai il j i 

indispensable that they earn their living while shut up in pri .1 

dergoing the punishment Jmp«>*HMi ui>on them for their wroug ci!>ing, 

Cohmtt Wimlow M. T/io/wm, being dulv sworn, de|)Osed as follows : Al 
principid keeper in the prison ; stanil at the head of the i>olice of the prisol 
and have charge of its <Ii»eipline, sul>ject to theorders oi tlie wurilen; huv< 
held my present position :ii months: had never served as a prison ofllcetf 
before, except three months as clerk in the Auburn prison, prior to my 
appointment to the otHce I now hold; the punishmeitts now used In f 
prison are the iron cap, the dark cell and the shower bath ; special puui 
ments have been resorted to in a very few Instances, as the ball and oha 



and shaving the head; one able bodied man in gcxMl health, w) 

in prison nearly a year, antl hatl never done a full day's work, ^■ 

to carry bricks in a knapsack till lie consente*l to laU>r, and i- 

full work : the punishment of the Iron cap is intiicted by tli 

their several shops, and is not matter of record ; this is iulllct^-^ i 

In sliop, or other light oirences, esiiecially a Hrst otrenee; the cap in 

off whenever the olfeiider promises amendment, which is usually the 

day in which it is put on, often within an hour or two; ind-' 

rule of putiishment here, that they cease as soon as the *■< 

peDiteiice and promises to do better ; the common punlBlnmiu inr •Miei 

of a graver character is the dark cell, the shower bath being reser\'i 

those most serious; I think the shower bath might be entirelv .li^tw^i 

with as an instrument of |}unishment without detriment to tli 

It U retained, I Judge, mainly I>ecause it is a more expedili" , . lii 

punishment, saves the time of the convicts, and thereby nrevenUs U 

the State; I thhik well of euiploying moral Influences in tne govemi 

of the prison ; such agencies are used to a considerable extent, anil 

goodetfeot; the great object for which the authorities of the prlAon 
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ipporlliiK : if reformation wire the leading 
ihor would lie |>urRued ; I do not think that 

I i>v HI ail t-tuH.'s Hc'compHshed ; but if lluit were niado tho 
'iid were labored fur hoiu'jj'tly and intelligently, I um of 

■ *'!♦> f^roat mnjority of cases it would be eflecled ; but I 
i nioii that under the present Hyetom thii* is not done ; 

II , ' dinient to di«ei|)Hne in the existence of the contfflct 
t, a.nd the tuuiie nycitem I thlnlt, eonstltutea a formidable obNtaele to 

rixiation of the convicts ; one way in which it operates to Impede 

"on U by interfering with the distribution and clat^ifleailon of 

; under this nystem prisonerH inuHt be distributed agreejildy t-o its 

■^Tn-'ns ; thene often require, for inntance, tliat a young ofTender, oora- 

■ r some riMnpuratively trilling olTeiiee, l>e placed in the same shop 

,ii:l1 work hy the »ideor, an old professional burglar, from whom he 

, txXl the devicen reported to by practical criminaU. 

for Ofivrr T. May^ l>eing duly sworn, depcxjed as followa; I have been 
Bted with thi** prison as clerk for nearly two years; from my ob- 
i, I Judge that the leading aim of the gentlemen who control 
|age the pritK>n iH, to make it cost tlie Htute as little aa poaaible; 
>D could not he a)ade the rhief design with the tX}ntraet svstem 
^tlon ; that system, by the very law of ItH l^eing, seta it«elf too 
ind Hlrungly ugain.^t »uo)i a purpose; I tliink there is a large uum- 
ises in MhiL'h reform could hardly be hoj>ed for, and where tho 
(•rriMit principle alone can l>e relied upon ; but in regard to the younger 
t4 of convtctx, and thene constitute by far the larger part, I think a good 
piiiKrrtion of them might be reformed, If reformation were made ttie great 
1*1 leading object; but in order to do thin, the Hystem of government and 
•IpUne would have to be materially changed ; the labor system mu»t be 
L;red ; niurc attention must be given to etlucation; every convict must 
I tiiught u full trade, and the »elf-re9pecl of the prisoner must be restored 
"and his mauliood given l^ack ; tills done, he is a reformed man. 

I Thursday. October 29. 18G8, 

I*lin,v Haif^ being duly sworn, deposed and Mud : Have been connected 
ith the prison nearly eight years In the capacity of keeper, but at two dlf- 
rent tin»es; I was ftrst appointed in 1848, and continued in service nearly 
or ciuile four years; my second appointment dates from January 18, 186-5, 
and I have serveO without Interruption to the present time; have been in 
the machine shop during the entire period of my second terra of service ; 
tlie uveruge noinfwr of men under my care in about ♦».); my system of discii>- 
-llne isruthermild than otlierwlse, ami the number of punishments small fu 
yprojiortion to the numlier of men uiider my care ; I find the men, as a gen- 
lerkvi thing, as mlM and easily governed as could be expected of men of 
llheir clttwt ; the commutation law (n>erates well upon the prisoners, and the 
■ great inttjorlty of them earn the full amount of dlmintulon of sentence 
TgranttMi by law: it apjiears to me that some of the prlBoncrs miglit be 
reforiiu'd, but wl»at proportion of them are rcformable I could not say: I 
belli've that a few of the convicts leave the priwm, when discharged, 
refonnoii men, but I think it much the smaller imrtlon ; I have heard the 
Icfttimoiiy of the clerk, Major May, and concur in the views of that officer 
as lliertih expressed, 

Dfinid W. Bemlie, t)eing duly sworn, deposed and said: I am a minister 
of thetrospel ; I have been connected with the prison In the capacity of 
att'scher; I attend at the prison and give lessons from six to seven and a 
halt o'cNjck : the average number to whom I give Instruction Is about 60; 
three gentlemen are employed in imparting Intntruction — two t)esidea 
mywlf; we are all engaged at the same time and during tiie same number 
of hours; the otiicrs average about the same number of pupils as I do: the 
jteiu'rei condition, on which alone convict* can be received as pupils, is 
tlitt reconi on the prison register that tliey are unable to read and write, but 
thlH rule is sometimes relaxed on an order from the chaplain ; In summer, 
wtimi we give lessons by daylight, our practice Is to And out all who, in our 
juilKment, need instruction, without regard to the record ; but in winter, 
viii'ii lljfhts are tt> l)e provided, we are held strictly to the rule; this Is 
txyjowof the ex|>ense necessary to be incurred In providing llghtt*; the 
authorities do not object to what I have stated as our practice in summer • 
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our lessons are in general eouflued to the pommon Enp-lidli hrnnchwj, rea 
iiig, spelling, writing and arithmetic ; i ' nt 

the CA^es are rare; the ^cnc^rul nilo 1^ ; ; 

mv practice is to pivo a li*s»au to each i>ur twne ;i v t_* 

allowed lij^htn only on tlie nights on which they In 

sot»i^; 1 have taught school a gooil '^"'1 ""<' f <"»m - ^- 

had-pchohire %vho learned as well 

tutlon of a i)rlHW3U school for the pi- : ' <- 

li«thit4: that the alphabet and .s]Hdliug would Iri^ (|uieker luu^tered iii:>ii r 
f»yBtem aw It now ia, but that after that it would l)e bettor to hnvo the r. n- 
vietj4 tnuiirht in a whool, where thev would Ik? InHtructe-l ; :.i 

not think thftt the refonualion of tfie conviots is bv any i ir 

object ha<l In view in the conduct of this inKtltutfon ; ixmumv^ lUm in- 
nmking have too much to do with it; nor do I think, ils a matter of 
that any great number of men U»ave the prinon reformed ; a few, I thi::!-^. 
go out with really better priaeipUw and eharueter than they euine In, but 
thi9 19 nut true or the great inaan; on the contrary, they are wors^e when 
they are discharged than when they were coroniitted ; tbVy go out schooled 
in crime. 



